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PREFACE 

T hese four volumes contain Parts VI-XIII of the thirteen parts 
which are set out in the plan of the book on p. v above, and 
their publication brings the book to a close. 

I was not able to begin writing these concluding eight parts till I had 
been released from work as a temporary dvil servant during the Second 
World War. By the summer of a.d. 1946, when I found myself free to 
return to my normal occupations, more than seven years had passed 
since the publication of volumes iv-vi in the summer of a.d. 1939, 
forty-one days before Great Britain had gone to war with Germany, and 
more than seventeen years had now passed since the latest of the notes 
for the book, which had all been written between June 1927 and June 
1929, had been put on paper. 

If these notes had not been in existence—as they were, thanks to 

their safe-keeping during the war in the hands of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York—I might have found it beyond my 
power to take up my work again after a seven years’ interruption during 
which there had been a bre^ in my personal life as well as in the life of 
the society into which I had been born. On the other hand, I should 
assuredly have failed at this stage to cany the work to completion if, 
after having set my thoughts moving again by reacquainting myself with 
my cotes in their original form, I had not thrown them into the melting- 
pot and recast them. 

The world around me and within me had, indeed, met with a number 
of challer^ing and transforming experiences in the course of the nine¬ 
teen years and more that, by the summer of a.d. 1946, had already 
p^ed since the first of the original notes for the book had been written. 
The focus and perspective in which the earlier millennia of the Age of 
the Civilizations presented themselves to the eyes of our generation 
had been appreciably modified in the meantime by further discoveries 
in the field of Archaeolo^. The prospects of a contemporary Western 
Civilization, and of an Otkoumen^ which this civilization had enveloped 
in its world-encompassing net, had become clearer and graver since the 
National Socialist movement in Germany had given to Western Man— 
and to his non-Western contemporaries likewise—a horrifying practical 
demonstration of the moral depths to which the heirs of a Christian 
civilization were capable of dragging themselves down. A new dimension 
of the Spiritual Universe had been brought to light by the psycho¬ 
logists, and a new dimension of the Material Universe by the atomic 
physicists. An Einstein snd a Rutherford, a Freud and a Jung, and a 
Marshall and a Woolley, as well ss a Gandhi, a Stalin, a Hitler, a 
Churchill, and a Roosevelt, had been changing the face of the Macro¬ 
cosm; and at the same time my inner world had been undergoing 
changes which, on the miniature scale of an individual life, were, for me, 
of proportionate magnitude. The cumulative effect of these divers 
changes in my universe had been so far-reaching that, when in a.d. 1946 
I was once more free to think of resuming and finishing my work, 
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I found that the reawakening of my original thoughts was only the 
beginning of my next task. In order to carry out my purpose, I should 
have to think again in the light of the revolutionary experience which the 
nineteen intervening years had been thrusting upon me and my con> 
temporaries. 

The effort required for performing this act of mental rejuvenation 
might have been beyond my capacity if I had been left to attempt it in 
solitude; but at thb point I was effectively helped on my way by the 
timely receipt of a series of invitations to give public lectures on the 
topics that were the agenda for the still unexecuted parts of the plan of 
the book. In a set of Edward Cadbury' Lectures delivered at the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham, England, in the autumn of 1946 I dealt with the 
subjects of Parts VI-VIII; in a set of Mary Flexncr Lectures delivered 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1947 I dealt with 
the subject of Part IX; in a set of Bampton Lectures delivered at 
Columbia University, New York, in April 1948 I dealt with the subject 
of Part XII, and, later in the same month, with the subject of Part 
XIII in a set of Rushton Lectures delivered at Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. The subject of Part XI was my theme in a 
set of Chichele lectures delivered in the autumn of 1948 in the 
University of Oxford on an invitation from All Souls College. The 
subject of Part X was broached in a couple of lectures delivered in 
April 1949 in the University of Chicago on an invitation from the 
Committee on Social Thought. 

I was fortunate in being given these opportunities of feeling my way 
back into a study of History for the immediate practical purpose of 
sharing my thoughts and feelings with responsive audiences. The con¬ 
genial necessity of WTiting notes for these lectures gave me the stimulus 
that I needed in order to recast my original notes ^r the book in a new 
form answering to the new experiences, public and personal, that I had 
encountered since the summer of 1927. In the outcome, the original 
plan of the book still stood and the execution of Parts VI, VIII, X, and 
XIII was carried out more or less on the lines of the original notes. The 
subjects of Parts VII, IX, XI, and XII, on the other hand, came, in 
the event, to be treated very differently from the original design—and 
the subject of Part XI, in particular, so differently that the title of this 
Part had to be changed from ‘Rhythro in the Histories of Civilizations' 
to ‘Law and Freedom in History’. 

When these invitations to lecture had thus given me the impetus 
required for finishing the book in the light of my experience since 
1927, I should have found myself overwhelmed by the accumulation 
of seven years’ arrears of work on the Chatham House of Inter- 

national Affairs —work which was the first call on my time and energy 
—but for the imagination, considerateness, and generosity of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York, and the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J., in 
co-operating with one another to release the major part of my time, for 
a period of five years beginning on the ist July, 1947, for writing the 
rest of A Study of History, partly in England and partly in America. 
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under ideal conditions. My debt to the Rockefeller Foundation, and to 
the authorities at Bryn Mawr College who were the Foundation’s consul* 
tants when it was considering this project, is a greater one than 1 can put 
into words. 

My acknowledgements and thanks for the help of many kinds, from 
many quarters, which I have received in the writing of the book as a 
whole are set out at the end (in volume x, on pp. 213-42), since they run 
to too great a length to allow of their being included in a preface; but 
1 cannot bring myself to postpone my expression of gratitude for certain 
essential pieces of help in the production of this last batch of four 
volumes. 

The index to the volumes now published, like the two indexes to the 
preceding six volumes, has been made by my wife and collea^e and 
co-author of the Survey of International Affairs. If the reader ever 
loses the thread of my bought, he will find it again here—as I know 
from having often foimd it, myself, in the indexes to the two previous 
batches of volumes. My gratitude is not lessened by the happy knowledge 
that this skilful and exacting task has been a labour of love. 

Miss Bridget Reddin has completed the enormous tasks—begun in the 
winter of 1930-1—of typing from a manuscript that has always been 
complicated, and of deciphering a handwriting that has not improved in 
the course of putting on paper some millions of words. Both the printer 
and I would have been at a loss if Miss Reddin had not returned to 
give us this help after having served during the Second World War, 
with my wife and roe, in the same department of the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 

The book that I am finishing in the act of writing this preface has had 
a long history on the Time-scue of an individual human life. Now that 
I have finished it, I can see in retrospect that, without knowing it, 
I was already at work on it in rather early days. For instance, the Annex 
to Part VI C (ii) (c) 3 first found its way on to paper, in the form of a 
child’s coloured illustrations to the text of Herodotus, Book VII, chaps. 
61-99, in a drawing-book, dated August 1903, which is on my table at 
my elbow at this moment. Upon it lies manuscript—running to 

sixty-four pages of sermon paper and ending with a quotation from the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-10—of an essay on ‘the Philosophy 
of History' read at Oxford to an undergraduate society at some date in 
the academic year ipio-ii. In the summer of 1920, after the philosophic 
contemporaneity of the Western and Hellenic civilizations had been 
borne in on me by the experience of the First World War, I for the first 
time consciously tried—and, at this first attempt, signally failed—to 
write the present work in the form (dictated by a Late Medieval Italian 
education in the Greek and Latin Classics) of a commentary on the 
second chorus (II. 332-75) of Sophocles’ Antigone. I did not succeed in 
finding my way into my subject till more than a year later. 

On Saturday, 17 September, 1921, I was travelling with my school¬ 
fellow and life-long friend Theodore Wade-Gery in the Orient Express 
en route from Constantinople to England. Before dawn we had been 
awakened by the rumbling of our train as it crossed the bridge over the 
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Maritsa, below Adrianople, and, for the rest of that day, we were travel¬ 
ling on westward up the valley of a river that had once been famous as the 
Hebrus. As I stood, hour after hour, at the corridor window, watching 
the stream glide by, with an endless frinw of willows and poplars 
marking out, as they slid past, the curves of the gently flowing waters’ 
course, my mind began to dream of historical and legendary events of 
which an Hellenic Thrace and an Ottoman Rumili had been ^e theatre: 
the legendary violent death of the Prophet Orpheus; the historic 
violent deaths of the Emperors Valens and Nicephorus; the entrench¬ 
ment of the Ottoman Power on the European side of the Straits in the 
reign of Sultan Murad I. When a group of inquisitive Bulgari^ 
peasants clustered round the door of our coach as the train lingered in 
a wayside station, my eye was caught by the fox-skin cap that one of 
these Thracian contemporaries of mine was wearing; for this was the 
headgear in which Herodotus (in Book VII, chap. 75) had paraded the 
Asiatic Thracian contingent of Xerxes’ expeditionary force, and a 
picture of a Thracian fighting-man in just such a cap, which I bad copied 
into my drawing-book eighteen years ago, had Im its imprint on my 
memory. These stimulating sights and reminiscences must have re¬ 
leased some psychic well-spring at a subconscious level. That evening 
I w'as still standing at the window, overwhelmed by the beauty of the 
Bela Palanka Gorge in the light of a full moon, as our train bore down 
upon Nish. If I had been cross-examined on my activities during that 
day, I should have sworn that my attention had been wholly absorbed 
by the entrancing scenes that were passing continually before my out¬ 
ward eye. Yet, before 1 went to sleep that night, I found that I had put 
down on half a sheet of notepaper a list of topics which, in its contents 
and in their order, was substantially identical with the plan of this book 
as it now stands printed in volumes i, iv, and vii. The path that had thus 
unexpectedly—and, as it might seem, casually—opened at last before 
my feet was to carry me farther than I then foresaw on a journey that 
was to take nearly thirty years to complete; but, once open, the path 
went on tmfolding itself before me till today I And myself at this long 
journey’s end. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

LONDON 
z6 AugMt 1951 


Since writing this preface, I have begun to be able to see ahead to 
the next stage of this Study beyond the moment when I shall have 
delivered the last proofs of volumes vii-x to the printer. 

While these four volumes have been in the press, I have been co¬ 
operating wiA my friend Professor E. D. Myers, of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, and with my former colleague 
Mrs. Gomme, who was the head of the cartographical section of the 
Foreign Office Research Department during the Second World War, in 
produdng the maps, and compiling the gazetteer of place-names that 
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are either shown on these maps or are mentioned in the text of volumes 
i-x, which are to be published together in a forthcoming volume xi. 
This eleventh volume, which is mostly Professor Myers* and Mrs. 
Gomme’s work, will, I believe, be welcomed by readers of volumes i-x. 

On the 26th February, 1953, the Rockefeller Foundation once again 
came to my aid in a most im^inative and effective way by giving my 
wife and roe a grant to cover the costs of travel with a view eventually 
to revising this book. Our first use of this kind grant was to pay a visit 
to Mexico, from the t4th April to the 16th May, 1953, for the three¬ 
fold purpose of seeing at fint hand some of the monuments of the 
Middle American Civilization and of the Spanish Empire of the Indies 
in the former Viceroyalty of New Spain and some of the aspects, in the 
Mexican field, of the current encounter between the World and the 
Modem West. Thanks to the hospitality and help of the Federal 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Autonomous National Univer¬ 
sity of Mexico, we were able to use our precious time in Mexico to good 
advantage. We look forward to following up this reconnaissance in 
Middle America by visiting Japan and Peru in 1956 on a Journey to and 
from Australia which is to t^e us round the World. When, after that, 
we settle down to the task of revision, our plan is, first, to produce a 
volume of 'reconsiderations' (retractatiotus in Saint Augustine’s usage 
of the Latin word). Since the first publication of the first batch of 
volumes in 1934, there have been additions to our historical knowledge, 
particularly through the wonderful work of the archaeologists, which 
have changed the appearance of some tracts of the historical land¬ 
scape. There have also been comments and criticisms, both general 
and particular, on the ideas presented in the book and on some of the 
citations of facts by which these ideas have been illustrated and suppor¬ 
ted. While I have already profited neatly by many of these criticisms 
in writing the later volumes, I shaiU not have drawn the full beneht 
from them till I have taken a synoptic view of them; and this will be the 
second topic in the volume of retraeUxtiones that my wife and 1 are 
planning to produce. 

We auo have other books on the stocks, and we should be happy if 
there could be said of us what Clarendon has said of himself in his 
autobiography: 

‘In all thu retirement he was very seldom vacant. .. from reading 
excellent books or writing some animadversions and exercitations of 
his own.... He left so many papers of several kinds, and cut out so 
many pieces of work, that a man may conclude that he never intended 
to be idle.’* 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


LOKOON 


18 February 1954 


> The Lift 0/ Edward Earl of Clartndon, written hj hiiMelf, od (Oxford 1S17, 
Clxrendoo Preu), vol. ii, p. 567, quoted in the preeent Study, III. tii. 3a i. 
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O silvae, sUvae, raptae mihi, non revidendae, 

O mea, Silvani filia, musa dryas, 
non dolet: hoc Paeto dictum immortale profata 
Arria procudit mi quoque robur et aes— 
mi quoque; non solus tamen exsulo: nonne priores 
clara creavenint tristi opera exsLlio i 
Exsul—et immeritus—divom, Florentia, carmen 
edidit, alma intra moenia tale tua 
nil orsus, vates. Non iuste expulsus Atbenis, 
Pangaei clivis advena Threiciis, 
scripsit postnatis in perpetuom relegendam 
vir, bello infelix dux prius, historiam. 

His ego par fato: par sim virtute. Fovetur 
acrius aerumnis magnanimum ingenium. 

Me patriae excidium stimulat nova quaerere regna. 

Troia, vale! Latium per maria atra peto. 

Silvae, musa dryas, praesens Silvane, penates, 

‘non’ mihi clamanti ‘non’ reboate ‘dolet’. 

Quag sibi ml quagrens quaergnti tanta minisirai, 
quag nil accipigru omnia suppeditat, 
quag constantgr amat non tali robore amata, 
quag darg—et hoc totis vtribus—ardet opgm, 
nonng hate digna suo Bgronice nomine sancto ? 

Quod patet ante oculos, impr^, nonne vides ? 

Cui tarn cara comes, non exsulat exsul: ubique 
patria qua praesens coniugis adsit amor. 

Caece dm, tandem vidixH clarius. Audi: 

Perdiia mortali gaudia fiere nefas : 
non datur kumanis in perpetuom esse heatos: 

max mar cent vitae praemia: segnities 
Efysii pretiumst: hebetat dulcedo: doloris 
sopitam recreant vobtera viva animam. 

Baec non quaesitae tibi ianua aperta salutis: 
tu fato feUx: te nova vita vocat. 


XXV SCRIPTORIS VITA NOVA 

Gavisus iuvenis vitae describere metas, 
ausus eram fatum prospicere ipse meum. 
Prospexi triplicem—fauste ducentis Axnoris, 
Musarum comitum, coniugis—harmoniain, 
amens» qm, vasti peragrana vagus aequora ponti, 
Don cavi Oilmen, saeva procella, tuom. 

Non iterum de me dictabo oracula: nosti, 
qui me servasti, Tu mea fata, Deus. 
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A KEY TO THE CROSS-REFERENCES 

IN THE FOOTNOTES TO VOLS. VII-X 


T he final text of this book, like the original notes for it, has been 
written (except for some of the annexes) in the order in which the 
chapters appear in the Table of Contents. At each step in both making 
the notes and writing the text, the writer has always tried to see the 
particular passage on which he has been working at the moment in its 
relation to the plan of the whole book; and he has printed in his foot¬ 
notes to the text the resulting network of cross-references because he 
believes that a method of continually taking his bearings, which has been 
an indispensable guide and discipline for me course of his own thought, 
is likely also to be of some help to his readers. 

Since, in the nature of the case, the quantity of these notes of cross- 
references has increased as one Part of the book after another has been 
written out in full, the writer has sought, in the printing of this con¬ 
cluding batch of four volumes, to spare the reader's eye—and, in the 
act, to lighten the printer's labours-^y reducing the bulk of his cross- 
references to a minimiun. Accordingly, each reference has been cut 
down to three entries: a large Roman numeral indicating the Part, a 
small Roman numeral indicating the volume, and an Arabic numeral 
giving the p^e, with an n. to stand for ‘footnote’ when the reference 
is to one of these. For example, a reference which in volumes i-vi 
would have appeared in a footnote in the form ‘See IV. C (iii) (e) 2 (y). 
Annex, vol. iv, p. 637, above', would ap{:>ear in the four present volumes 
as ‘Sec IV. iv. 637’. Neither the printer nor the reader, the writer believes, 
is likely to regret this compression. 




VI 

UNIVERSAL STATES 


A. ENDS OR MEANS? 

T he starting-point of this book was a search for fields of historical 
study whi^ would be intelligible in themselves within their own 
limits in Space and Time, without reference to extraneous historical 
events. An empirical pursuit of this inquiry led us to find the self- 
contained units for wMch we were seekmg in societies of the species 
called civilizations,* and so far we have been working on the assumption 
that a comparative study of the geneses, growths, breakdowns, and 
disintegrations of the twenty-one civilizations that we have succeeded in 
identifying would comprehend everytliing of any significance in the 
history of Mankind since the time when £e first civilizations emerged 
among the primitive societies which had previously been the only exist¬ 
ing form ot human social organization. Up to the present $t«^e of our 
investigation this assumption has perhaps on the whole been justified by 
results; yet from time to time we have stumbled upon indications that 
our first master-key might not serve to unlock all the doors through which 
we have to pass in order to reach our mental journey’s end. 

Near the outset, in the act of identifying as many representatives as 
possible of the species of society that we had set ourselves to study, we 
found that certain civilizations were related to one another by a tie that 
was closer than the mere common characteristic of being representatives 
of the same species. We described this more intinutc relation as one of 
‘apparentadon-and-affiliation’ and we found, on analysis,> that the 
evidences of apparentation-and-affiliadon were certain characterisdc 
social products of a Dominant Minority, an Internal Proletariat, and an 
External Proletariat into which the ‘apparented' society split up in the 
course of its disintegradon. It appeared that dominant minorides pro¬ 
duced philosophies which sometimes gave inspiradons to universal 
states, ^t internal proletariats produced higher religions which sought 
to embody themselves in universal churches, and ^at external prole¬ 
tariats produced heroic ages which were the tragedies of barbarian war- 
bands. 

In the aggregate, these experiences and institudons manifestly consd- 
tute a link between an ‘apparented’ and an ‘affiliated’ civilizadon that 
cannot be ignored. And this link in the Time-dimension between two 
non-contemporary civilizadons is not the only kind of rcladon between 
civilizadons that a comparadve study of universal states, universal 
churches, and heroic ages brings to light. Though civilizadons may be 
intelligible fields of historical study and self-contained units of social 
life on the whole—at any rate by comparison with the reladvely paro¬ 
chial and ephemeral political communities into which they are apt to 
ardculate themselves in their growtli stage—the fracdons, in the shape 
< S«e 1 .1. <7-50. ’ See I. 44. * Sec I. i. 52-62. 
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of social classes, into which they disintegrate after breaking down acquire 
a liberty to enter into social and cultural combinations with alien elements 
derived from other contemporary civilizations.’ This receptivity of theirs 
is revealed in the institutions that arc their products. Some universal 
states have been the handiwork of alien empire-builders; some higher 
religions have been animated by alien inspirations;* and some barbarian 
war-bands have imbibed a tincture of alien culture.* 

Universal states, universal churches, and heroic ages thus link together 
contemporary, as well as non-contemporary, civilizations in relations 
that are closer and more individual than an a^ity consisting in the bare 
fact of their being representatives of the same species of society; and 
this observation raises the question whether we have been justified in 
treating these historical phenomeiu as mere by-products, in each case, 
of the disintegration of some single civilization and in assuming that the 
civiliaations themselves are the sole objects of historical study which we 
need to take into account. Now that we have found that universal states, 
universal churches, and heroic ages cannot, for their part, be studied 
intelligibly within the framework that the history of a single civilization 
provide, ought we not to study them on their own respective merits, 
with a view to testing the validity, or at any rate the sufficiency, of the 
assumption on which we have been proceeding hitherto ? Until we have 
examined the respective claims of institutions of each of these three 
kinds to be intelligible fields of study in themselves, and have also con¬ 
sidered the alternative possibility that they might be parts of some larger 
whole embracing them and the civilizations alike, we cannot be sure 
that we have brought within our purview the whole of human history, 
above the primitive level, in all its aspects. 

This fuller inquiry was the task that we set ourselves at the end of 
Part V of this Study.* We shall now try to acquit ourselves of it in Parts 
VI, VII, and VIII; and happily in this case we are in a position to pro¬ 
ceed straight fi'om the formulation of our question to an attempt to 
answer it, without having to go through the laborious process of seek¬ 
ing, sifting, assembling, and comparing those historical facts that are 
indispensable raw materials for the empirical method of investigation 
that we are following In this Study. An incidental survey of philoso¬ 
phies and universal states, higher religions and universal churches, 
heroic ages and war-bands has already l^en taken in our review of the 
dominant minorities and the internal and external proletariats of civiliza¬ 
tions in disintegration,* and the results have been summarized in four 
tables printed in volume vi* and reprinted here.’ 

Accordingly, without further preliminaries, we can now investigate 
the claims of universal states, and may begin by asking whether they are 
ends in themselves or means towards something beyond them. 

Our best approach to this question may be to remind ourselves of cer¬ 
tain salient features of universal states that we have already ascertained. 


» Sea V. V. 338-40. 
» See V. V. 351-9. 

» See V. T. 35-337- 
» Tables I-lfl, 

PP-734-S- 


* See I. L 40-4X and 57; II. ii, 213-16; and V. v. 360-1. 

* See V. ri. 323-6. 

• ri. 327-31. 

PP- 769 ~ 7 t of the present volume, below, and Table 1, ut vol. vui. 
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In the first place, universal states arise after, and not before, the break¬ 
downs of the civilizations to whose bodies social they bring political 
unity. They are not summers but ‘Indian Summers’, masking autumn 
and presaging winter.^ In the second place, they are the products of 
dominant minorities: that is, of once creative minorities that have lost 
their creative power.* The negativeness which is the hall-mark of their 
authorship and also the essential condition of their establishment and 
maintenance is brought out in the following passages from the works 
of a nineteenth-century French philosopher and a twentieth-century 
English satirist 

‘The result of the Roman conquest was the destruction of all the city- 
states in the greater part of the then known world, just as the result of dl 
the partial conquests that merged in the Roman conquest had been already 
to reduce their numbers. I'hereafter one city-state alone, the arch- 
aggressor, remained standing; but on the very morrow of the establish¬ 
ment of the Empire we see Rome herself promptly divesting herself of her 
original character, gradually losing her power of aggression and with¬ 
drawing into herself. Her dominant aim at this stage is no longer conquest 
but conservation; the Roman city-state, in short, disappears in order to 
make way for the Roman Empire. 

'But what order, what state of society, did this empire stand for? Was 
the aim of conservation, which we have just attributed to the Roman 
Empire, expressed in a new dogma, in a corresponding social hierarchy, as 
the Roman conquest had been expressed and organised by the religious 
dogmas and the social insdnitions of the Roman city-state ? Unquestion¬ 
ably, no: in casting our eyes over this immense empire, we do not find 
anywhere, in all its vast extent, any sentiments, ideas or habits that do not 
go back to the preceding institution—that of the city-state. And these 
sentiments, ideas and habits are deprived of energy, are no longer able to 
receive any [practical] social application, and therefore no longer provide 
positive links between individuals. In short, the Roman Empire in no 
sense constitutes a society; for, in its capacity as an empire, it has no 
religion, no goal, and no general practical aim whatsoever; it represents 
merely a vast aggregation of human beings, a shapeless congeries of the 
debris of societies. The imperial administration—in spite of being so far- 
flung, so complicated, so meticulous, and of giving so great an appearance 
of symmetry at first glance—does not constitute a political order or a 
social hierarchy at all; this administration is in strict truth nothing but a 
vast office for administering Rome’s conquests. . . . 

‘These are the characteristics and the causes of the demoralisation of 
Rome that has made so lively an impression on the mind of Posteri^. 
This demoralisation had almost reached full measure before the Empire 
had completed the first century of its existence. Thereafter, this huge 
body appears to maintain itself merely by a kind of mechanical equili¬ 
brium; and, if it does not actually dissolve, that is not so much because 
there is any positive reason for it to maintain itself is because there is no 
positive reason, either, for it to undergo any change.’* 

The point thus illustrated by Bazard from ‘real life’ in the instance of 

» See IV. IT. 56-1x9, eepecielly 59-60. 

» See V, V. 55-58. 

) Baurd, A: ’Exposition de Is Doctrine Ssint-Simonienne’. to (Euvra CompUta dt 
Saini-SimoH «t d'EnJmtin, vol. xlii (Paris 1877, Lerouz), pp. 181-5. 
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the Roman Empire is brought out more wittily by Huxley in his imagin¬ 
ary Anti-Utopia: 

‘ “The Nine Yeats' War, the great Economic Collapse. • 

choice between World Control and destruction. Between stability and.... 

* “It’s curious ... to read what people in the time of Our Ford used to 
write about scientific progress. They seem to have imagined that it could 
be allowed to go on inde^tely, regardless of everything else. Knowledge 
was the highest good, truth the supreme value; all the rest was secondary 
and subordinate. True, ideas were beginning to change even then. Our 
Ford hhnself did a great deal to shift the emphasis from truth and beauty 
to comfort and happiness. Mass production demanded the shift. UniverssJ 
happiness keeps the wheels steadily turning; truth and beaup^ can't. And 
of course, whenever the masses seized political power, then it was happi¬ 
ness rather than truth and beauty that mattered. Still, in spite of every¬ 
thing, unrestricted scientific research was still pennitted. People still went 
on talking about truth and beauty as though they were the sovereign 
goods. Right up to the time of the Nine Years' War. That made them 
change their tune all right. What's the point of truth or beauty or know¬ 
ledge when the anthrax bombs are popping all around you? 7 *hat was 
when science first began to be controlled—^er the Nine Years’ War. 
People were ready to have even their appetites controlled then. Anything 
for a Cjiuet life. We've gone on controlling ever since. It hasn't been very 
good for truth, of course. But it's been very good for happiness. One can’t 
have something for not^g. Happiness has got to be paid for. . . 

' “Art, science—you seem to have paid a fairly high price for your 
happiness,’’ said the Savage. . . . “Anything else?’’ 

' “Well, religion, of course,’’ replied the ^ntroller: “There used to be 
something called God—before the Nine Years’ War. ..’• 

This, however, is not the whole picture; for, besides being accompani¬ 
ments of social breakdown and products of dominant minorities, univer¬ 
sal states display a third salient feature: they are expressions of a rally— 
and a particularly notable one—in a process of disintemtion that works 
itself out in successive pulsations of lapse-and-rally followed by relapse;* 
and it is this last feature that strikes the imagination and evokes the 
gratitude of the generation that lives to see the successful establishment 
of a universal state set a term at last to a Time of Troubles that had 
previously been gathering momentum from successive failures of re¬ 
peated attempts to stem it.* 

Taken together, these features present a picture of universal states 
that, at first sight, looks ambiguous. Universal states arc symptoms of 
social (^integration, yet at the same time they are attempts to check 
this disintegration and to defy it. 

The tenacity with which universal states do cling to life, when once 
established, is revealed by a survey of their endings. The divers types 
into which these endings can be analysed form an illuminating series 
when arranged in an ascending order of the obstinacy with which a 
universal state rebels against being condemned to death. To comprehend, 

» Huxley, Aldoux: Bract Nm World (LotwJon x93a, Chxtto 4 Windue), pp. s6 and 
a6p-70 and 

* TKia rhythm hat been analyted and illuttatcd ia V. vl 278-iat. 

* Sec V. vi. 181-3 and 191. 
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and compare with one another, these divers typical endings of universal 
states, we must view each of them in the setting of its own particular 
version of the common plot of the tragedy of decline and fall; and an 
attempt at a survey on these lines will be found in an annex to the present 
chapter at a later point in this volume.* The analysis of the divers types 
of endings of universal states, which this survey of their histories yields, 
may be summarized here as follows: 

When the establishment of a universal state by indigenous empire- 
builders has been forestalled by the intrusion of an alien society, the 
impulse, in the body social of the disintegrating society, to pass through 
the universal state phase before going into dissolution is powerml 
enough sometimes to be able to constrain the triumphant alien aggressor 
to provide his victims with the institution which his very triumph has 
made it impossible for indigenous hands to set up. The Central Ameri¬ 
can, Chibcha Andean, main Orthodox Christian, and Hindu civiliza¬ 
tions all succeeded in exacting this social service from alien intruders; 
the Hindu Civilization actually succeeded in exacting it from two in¬ 
truders in succession: first from Mughal representatives of the Iranic 
Muslim Civilization and then from British representatives of the Western 
Civilization. 

When an indigenous universal state has been overthrown by the intru¬ 
sion of an alien civilization before the exhaustion of the social rally 
which the foundation of the universal state has inaugurated, the impulse in 
the body social of the invaded disintegrating society to complete the 
tiniversal state phase before going into dissolution is powerful enough 
sometimes to be able to constrain the triumphant aggressor to provide 
an alien substitute for the indigenous institution which he himself has 
destroyed, and sometimes to enable the invaded society to bide its time 
—for many centuries if need be—until at last it finds its opportunity to 
expel the intruder, re-establish the long ago overthrown indigenous 
universal state, and, this time, carry it through to the completion of its 
natural course. The Andean and the Babylonic Society succeeded in 
exacting from their alien conquerors the social service that they re¬ 
quired—the Andean Society from Spanish representatives of the Western 
Civilization, the Babylonic actually from two intruders in succession: 
first from Achaemenid representatives of the Syriac Civilization and then 
from Seleucid representatives of the Hellenic. The Syriac and the Indie 
Society succeeded in biding their time and eventu^ly re-establishing 
their overthrown indigenous universal states. 

When an indigenous universal state has collapsed after the exhaustion 
of the social rally which its foundation has inaugurated, the impulse in 
the body social of the disintegrating society to complete the universal 
state phase, before going into dissolution, is powerful enough to be able 
to achieve the restoration of the prostrate indigenous universal state, 
sometimes—as the Hellenic, Sinic, and Sumeric civilizations achieved 
this—by self-help alone, and sometimes—as the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Russia achieved it—by self-help reinforced by the recep¬ 
tion of an alien civilization. 

* On pp. 569-76, IxJow. 
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After an indigenous universal state has reached the term of its natural 
expectation of IKe and has duly given place to the social interregnum in 
which the dissolution of a moribund civilization is normally consum¬ 
mated, the impulse in the body social of the moribund society to retrieve 
its life from the jaws of death may be powerful enough—as is witnessed 
by the Egyptiac Civilization’s achievement of this tour de force —^to be 
able to restore the defunct universal state and thereafter to maintain it 
in existence by one means or another until the moribund society, pre¬ 
served within this institutional mummy-case in an uncanny state of 
life-in-death, has succeeded, like King Menkaure in the folk-tale,’ in 
doubling the span of life allotted to it by the Gods. 

Indeed, after a universal state has reached the term of its natural 
expectation of life, the determination of the body social of the moribund 
society not to taste of death may be obstinate enough—as is witnessed by 
the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China—to be able to main¬ 
tain the senile universal state in existence, without a break, for an 
additional term by inducing a vigorous and victorious barbarian invader 
to shoulder the burden of preserving an institution which he might have 
been expected to destroy. 

These divers endings of universal states bear concordant witness to 
the craving for life by which these institutions are animated. So strong 
is this craving of theirs that they refuse to forgo their claims to be 
brought into existence and to be allowed to live out their normal terms, 
and sometimes even refuse to pass out of existence after having duly 
realized their natural expectation of life. In other words, universal states 
show a strong tendency to behave as though they were ends in them¬ 
selves, whereas in truth they represent a phase in a process of social 
disintegration and, if they have any signiheance beyond that, can only 
have it in virtue of being a means to some end that is outside and beyond 
them. 

The judgement of History on their idolization of themselves is pro¬ 
nounced in one of the masterpieces of a Modem Western poet: 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be. 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere; 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fait and die that night^ 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see. 

And in short measures Life may perfect be.* 

< S«« IV. hr. 409 and V. v. 2. * Ben Jonaoa. 



B. UNIVERSAL STATES AS ENDS 


(I) THE MIRAGE OF IMMORTALITY 
A Paradoxical Misapprehension 

AS we have seen in the last chapter, the endings of universal states 
Vxindicate that these institutions are possessed by an almost demonic 
craving for life; and, if we now look at them, no longer through the eyes 
of alien observers, but through those of their own citizens, we shall find 
that these are apt not only to desire with their whole hearts that this 
earthly commonwealth of theirs may live for ever,' but actually to believe 
that the immortality of this human institution is assured—and this some¬ 
times in the teeth of conten^rary events which, to an observer posted 
at a different standpoint in Time or Space, declare beyond question that 
this particular universal state is at this very moment in its last agonies. 
To observers who happen to have been bom into the history of their own 
societies at a time when these have not been passing through the universal 
sute phase, it is manifest that universal states, as a class of polity, are by¬ 
products of a process of social disintegration and are stamped by their 
certificates of origin as being uncrcative and ephemeral.’ Why is it, such 
observers may well ask, that, in defiance of apparently plain facts, the 
citizens of a universal state are prone to regard it, not as a night’s shelter 
in the wilderness, but as the Promised Land, the goal of human en¬ 
deavours ? How is it possible for them to mistake this mundane institution 
for the Cimtas Dei itself? 

This misapprehension is so extreme in its degree that its very occur¬ 
rence might perhaps be called in question, were this not attested by the 
inoontrovertibie evidence of a cloud of witnesses who convict themselves, 
out of their own mouths, of being victims of this strange hallucination. 


The Aftermaths of the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate* 

In the history of the Roman Empire, which w’as the universal state 

> Thik dekire kponn to be the chkrkcteriktic kentiment of ctticent of ueiTeml Httek 
thkt have bem eiubluhed and mainotined by tndiscnoua cmpire-builden, in contrast to 
the avertion commonly felt for univerktl ktttck of alien origia (kee V. v. 34i'-St). An in- 
digenouk origin ik, of courkc, the rule, and an alien origin the exception. The love and 
hatred inspired ^ these two different kinds of univerul state both show a tendency to 
grow stronger with the pasaage of time. 

* An imperfection that is transpsrent in universal states st, of course, eharseterisde of 
all atacea of all kin^ in all circumstances, as is pointed out by a Modem Western Christian 
philosopher in the following passage: 

‘What men call peace is never anything but a space between two wars: a r>recarioua 
Muilibrium that laatt as long as mutual fear prevents dissension from declaring itself. 
Inis parody of true peace, mia armed fear, which there is no need to denounce to our 
conicmporarics, may very well support a kind of order, but never can it bring Mankind 
tranquiUity. Not until the aocial oracr becomes the aponuneouaexpreatienofan interior 
peace in men's hearu ahall we have tranquillity: '"'ere all men’s minds in accord with 
themselvea, all wills interiorly unified by love of the supreme good, then they would know 
the absence of internal dissension, tuucy, order from within, a P^sce, finally, made of the 
tranquillity bom of this order: pax nt tranquiQitat ordwu. But, if each will were in 
accord with itself, ^ wills would be to mutual accord, each would find peace in willing 
what the others will. Then also we should have a true society based on union in love of 
one and the same end' (Gilson, E.: Tha Spirit of Mt^aeval Fhilotophy, English transla¬ 
tion (London 1936, ShMd & Ward), p. 399). 

» See xi, map 29. * See xi, map 37. 
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of the Hellemc World, we find the generation that had witnessed the 
establishment of the Pax Augusta asserting, in evidently sincere good 
faith, that the Empire and the City that has built it have been endowed 
with a common immortality.’ 

Tibullus {vwebat circa 54-18 B.c.) sings of the ‘aetcmae urbis moenia’,^ 
while Virgil {vwebat 70-19 B.c.) makes his luppiter, speaking of the 
future Roman scions of Aeneas' race, proclaim: 'His ego nec metas 
rerum nec tempora pono :/imperium sine fine dedi.'^ A soldier-historian 
may show somewhat greater caution than a philosopher-poet by expres¬ 
sing the same expectation in the form, not of a divine communique, but 
of a human hope. In recording the adoption of Tiberius by Augustus, 
Velleius {vivebat circa 19 B.C.-A.D. 31) speaks of a 'spem conceptam 
perpetuae securitatis aetemitatisque Romani imperii'.^ An historian- 
propagandist can perhaps afford to be less circumspect, and Livy {vivebat 
59 B.C.-A.D. 17) writes with the assurance of Tibullus: 'in aetemum 
urbe condit&’ ‘urbem ... diis auctoribus in aetemum conditam’.^ But 
Horace, who was both a poet and a sceptic, was doubly audacious in 
claiming immortality for his own verse and in taking, as his concrete 
measure of eternity, the repetition, in saecula saeculorum, of the annual 
round of the religious ritual of the Roman city-state: 

Exegi monumentiun sere perennius 
regtiique situ Pyramidum altius, 
quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
possit diruere aut innumerabilis 
annoriim series et fuga temporum. 
non omnis xnoriar . . .: usque ego posterd 
crescam laude recens dum CapitoUum 
scandet cum taciti virgine pontifex.^ 

These lines ring ironically in the ears of a Modern Western student of 
history as he reflects on the unsuccessful rearguard action that was 
fought by an outgoing Roman Paganism, only four centuries after 
Horace’s day, to induce a Christian Roman Government to reinstate in 
the Senate House the statue and altar of Victory that had been placed 
there by 'Caesar the God’ in Horace’s lifetime.* If some good-natured 
deity had forewarned Horace, in time, of this not far distant demise of 
Rome’s native religious institutions, we may guess that the poet would 
have heartily thanked his informant and hastily changed his measure of 
duration, ^^^ethe^ Horace’s poetry was, as its author believed it to be, 
immortal, Time, in a.d. 1952, had still to show; but this etherial creation 
of an individual genius had already lasted, voUtems viva per ora virum, 
four or five times longer than the rites that are the second term of the 
poet’s unlucky comparison. As a sceptic, the Roman poet Horace finds 

> *The little rivulet of disbelief which runs counter to the main stream of popular 
faith, and which takes the form of a belief in an "allotted span" for the ^man state’, is 
trac^ from the last century 8.C. to the fifth centuiy of the Christian Era by D. A. 
Malooim in 'Urbs Aetema’, in Tti« Umvtrdty 0/ Birmingkam Hiturical Journal, vol. 
lit, No. I (1951), pp. I-IS. 

s CartmHa, BMk II, Elegy e, II. 34-25. s Atneid, Book I, U. 278-9. 

* Velleius Paterculus. C.: Hinoria Ramona, Book 11, chap. lei. 

i Book IV, chap. 4, { 4 * ‘ Book XXVIII, chap. 38, $ ti. 

t Cormina, Book III, Ode xxx, IL 1-9. * See V. vi. 89, with n. 3. 
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his match in the English historian Gibbon; yet Gibbon, who was in¬ 
spired on the 15th October, a-d. 1764, to record ‘the triumph of Bar¬ 
barism and Religion’ over the Roman Empire by hearing friars singing 
Vespers in the Temple of luppiter as he sat musing among the mins of 
the C^itoF nearly 1,772 years after the date of Horace’s death on the 
17th November, 8 B.C., no doubt believed in the immortality of Horace’s 
verse as confidently as the justifiably conceited poet had believed in it 
himself. 

The same ludicrously inadequate ritual ‘yard-stick’ that had been 
taken by Horace as a measure for the duration of his personal literary 
work was taken by Livy as a measure for the duration of his historic^ 
theme the Roman Empire: ‘Vestae aedem petitam et aeternos ignes et 
conditum in penetrali fatale ptgniis imperii Romani.’* The ‘guarantee’ 
{pignus) of the Roman Empire’s survival is the Palladium.* In thus read¬ 
ing his modem political symbolism into an archaic religious rite, Livy 
was perhaps taking a cue from his Imperial patron, and Augustus a cue 
from his Imperial predecessors on the throne of an earlier universal 
state which had failed after all to discover the elixir of life. According to 
an eminent authority,'* the interpretation of Vesta’s undying flame as a 
symbol of the eternity of an oecumenical ruler was a Roman adaptation 
of an Achaemenian idea* that was adopted by Augustus when, in 12 b.c., 
he became Pontifex Maximus and consecrated a new temple of Vesta in 
his house on the Palatine. Augustus’s successors, from the Antonines on¬ 
wards, gave publicity to this idea by making it their practice to have 
Vesta’s fire carried in procession in front of them.^ 

During the century and a quarter that elapsed between the death of 
Augustus in a.d. 14 and the accession of Pius in a.d. 138, the concept of 
the eternity of Rome and the Roman Empire had been cherished by two 
bad emperors w’ho both had met their deserts by coming to untimely 
personal ends. Nero had instituted games 'quos pro aeternitate imperii 
susceptos appellari ^ludos] maximos voIuit’.^The.< 4 rhs Fratrum Arvalium 
record 'aetemi[tati imperi vaccam]’ among the proceedings of a.d. 66,* 
and ‘vota si custodieris aetemitatem imperii quod [suscijpiendo ampliavit 
(Domitianus)’’ tinder the years a.d. 86, 87, and 90. 

In the Age of the Antonines we find a Greek man of letters expressing 
the Augustan belief in the more delicate form of a prayer, without a 
suspicion that he was living in an ‘ Indian Summer’ and was praying that 

> See IV. tv. <0-60 and XIII. x. 103 and 104. 

a Book XXVf, chap, xj, $ 14. Cp. Book V. chap. 4a, §7. 

* See Cicero: Pn Staun, chap, xxiii, 748: ‘Palladium illud quod quasi pimut 

nostrae aalutia acque imperi custodiit Veatae continetur*; PhiUppuM, Speeu xi, ch. x, 
( 04: * aignum . . . de caelo delaptum . . . quo aalvo ativi aumui futuri*. quoted by 
Malcolm, D. A: ‘Urba Aetema', in Tht Umvmity 9JBirmingham Histmeal Journ^ 
vol. iii. No. I (1451). p. 4. „ . 

* Cumont, Fr.: ‘L’Etemit^ dea Empereurs Romams, m Rtvue tTHistotrt tt at 
LitUraturt Migitutts, voL i (Paris 1896; printed at Macon), pp. 436 and 44>~^ 

s In the Achjemenian Weltaiuehatiung the symbolixation of eternity by fin was con* 
oected with a belief in the divinity and eternity of the hetvenly bodiea (Cumont, op. cib, 

PP; 

* See Cumont, op. at., pp. 437 and 442. 

t Suetoniui Tranquillus, C.: Tht Uvtt of tht Cattart, 'Nero’, chap. 11. f a. 

> Acta Fratrum Arvalitm Quat Suptnunt, td, byG. Hensen (Berun 1874, Reimer), 

p. Uxxi. * Ibid. pp. cxv, cxix, exxvi. 
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a fugitive October might be miraculously transformed into a perpetual 
June. 

'Let us invoke all the gods and all the children of the gods, and let us 
pray them to grant this empire and this city life and prosperity world 
without end. May they endure until ingots learn to float on the sea and 
until trees forget to blossom in the spring. And long live the supreme 
magistrate and his children likewise. Long may they be with us to carry on 
their work of dispensing happiness to all their subjects’.* 

Thereafter, when the touch of winter begins to make itself felt, its 
victims defy a change of season, which they have not foreseen and cannot 
face, by insisting more and more emphatically that they have been 
privileged to enjoy an everlasting midsummer’s day.* In the Severan 
Age and its bleaker sequel, the contrast between the official eternity of 
the emperors* and the ephemeralness that was their actual lot makes a 
painfully strange impression.'* It is still more strange to hear the watch¬ 
words of the Augustan poets being no less confidently repeated, in the 
same Latin, and this by men of letters whose mother-tongue was Greek,* 
on the eve of the final collapse of all but the easternmost extremity of the 
Latin-speaking portion of the Empire.* And, even after the truth has 
been proclaimed, in a deed more eloquent than any words, by Alaric’s 
capture and sack of Rome herself, we can hear, above the reverberations 
of this resounding blow, the high voice of a Gallic poet reasserting the 
immortality of Rome as he travels back from the no longer inviolate 
Imperial City to his own war-ravaged native province. 

Erige crinales lauros seniumque sacrati 
verticis in virides, Roma, refinge comas. . . . 
astrorum flammae renovant occasibus ortus; 
lunam finiri cemis, ut incipiat. 

* Aricteidea, P. Aeliua: In Romom, edited by Ketl, B., AtUi Arutidis Quat Svpirtunt 
O"uno, voL ii (Berlin 1898, Weidmaxui), p. 134 (Or. XXVI, { 109). 

» S« V. vi. 370~5. 

s In this age of the Roman Empire't decline *Yo\ir Eternity' gradually comes to be 
used, like 'Your Majesty’ in Modem Western Europe, as the ttou style and title for a 
crowned head (Cument, op. eit., p. 435). 

* The inaciwtion 'Actemitaa Auguati* first appears on the Senatorial copper coinage 
of the Roman Enmire in the reign of Vespasian (mperabat a.d. 60-79). gradu^y wins its 
way on to coins of ocher series, and holda ita own till the close of the fourth century of the 
Christian Era (Cumoni. op. cit., p. 438). Severus {imptrabat a.d. 193-ai 1), whose acces- 
aion, like Vespasian’s, had cost the Empire a disastrous civil war, perhaps had aa much— 
or little—wamnt for inscribing on his coinsge the motto 'Actemitas Imperii’ and for 
evoking a dedication 'pro aetemiute imperii et salute Impcratoris Caeaaria L. Septimi 
Severr (C.I.L., vol. ii (Berlin 1869, Rcjmer), p. 31. No. 3e9). But the same motto be¬ 
comes a bad joke on coins issued in the names of Caracalla and Geu as well aa their 
ftther; and it makes a farcical effect on coins bearing the name of a Philip or a Carus. 
(See Cumont. op. eit., p. 437.) 

* In the Ra Gtttat of the Antiochene historian Ammianus Marcellinua the Tibullan 
phrase *urbs setema’ it used aa a stock periphnaia for ’Rome’: e.g. in Book XIV. vi. 2: 
tn Book XV. vii. j and vii. lo; in Book XVl, x. 14; and in eight other paaiiges, accord¬ 
ing to Charleamrth, M. P.: 'Providentta and Aetemitaa', in the Harvard Tiuologital 
Rfvim, vol. xxix, No. 22 (April 1936). The same conviction is expressed in the circum¬ 
locutions 'victura dum erunt homines Roma’ (Book XIV. vi. 3) and ‘victura cum sae- 
culis Roma’ (Book XXVI. i. 14). The Alexandrian poet Claudian, in hia Zis ConjiJatu 
Stilichamt, Book III, IL 159-60, declares: *Nec terminus unquam/Romante dicionia 
erit’, and spends a dozen further lines on variations on this Virgilian theme. 

* For the treedt of the geogtaphicai line of division between the Latin-speaking and 
Greek-apeaking porciona of the Roman Empire, ace IV. iv. 326, n. a. 
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victoiis Brenni non distulit Allu poenam; 

Samnis aervitio foedcra aacva luit. 
post multaa Pyrrhum clades superata fugasti; 

flevit successus Hannibal ipse suos. 
quae mergi nequcunt nisu maiore rcsurgunt, 
exsiliuntque imts altius acta vadis. 
utque novas vires fax incUnata resumit, 
clarior ex humili sorte supetna petis. 
porrige victuras Romans in saecula leges, 
solaque fatales non vereare colos.. . . 
quae restant, nullis obnoxia tempera metis: 

dum stabunt terrae, dum polus astra feret. 
illud te reparat quod cetera regna resolvit: 

ordo renascendi est, crescere posse malU. 
ergo age, sacrilegae tandem cadat hostia gentis: 

submittant trepidi perfida colla Getae. 
ditia pacatae dent vectigalia terrae; 

impleat augustos barbara praeda sinus, 
aetemum tibi Rhenus arer, tibi Nilus inundet, 
altricemque suam fertilis orbis slat.’ 

Perhaps the strangest testimony of all is Saint Jerome’s description of 
the shock that he suffered when the news of the fall of Rome reached him 
in his remote and still secure retreat at Jerusalem. The saint was devoted 
to the service of a Church that avowedly placed its hopes in the Common¬ 
wealth of God, and not in any earthly polity; yet this news, mundane 
though it might be, affected Jerome so profoundly that for the moment 
he found himself incapable of proceeding with his literary labours of 
theological controversy and scriptural exegesis;* and the language in 
which he describes his admiration for what Rome has once been and his 
grief for the fate that has now overtaken her anticipates the langu^e of 
Rutilius in verbal correspondences that can hardly be accidental.* Their 
common stupefaction, perhaps even more than their common sorrow, 
at the break-up of the universal state that was their common social 
universe was an emotion strong enough to bridge the moral gulf between 
the would-be excltisively Christian saint and the aggressively pagan 
Praefectus Vrbi emeritus. 

The shock administered by the fall of Rome in a.d. 410 to the citizens 
of a transient universal state which they had mistaken for an everlasting 
habitation^ has its counterpart in the shock suffered by the subjects of 
the Arab Caliphate when Baghdad fell to the Mongols in a.d. 1258.* In 

1 Rutiliui Nanutunut, C.; D* Rfdilu Sue, Book I, II. 115-xti, 1*3-34, 137-46. Th« 
poet's exbonatien to his heroine in U. 141-* was duly seced upon by her when, a century 
and more after Rutilixis’a day, Juatinian aruiihilated the Visigoths' Ostrogothic cousins 
in a fight to the on Italian soil, and even atruck aome shiwd blowa at the Visigoths 
themselves in the distant rctrest that they had found for themselves in Spain sfter ha^ng 
sack^ Rome <n route. ‘The e^uel, however, was just the opposite of whst RudUus so 
confidently looks forward to in 11 . t43'*6. So far from restoring the Empire’s revenues. 
Justinian's reconquest of tome of the wnpire’t lost Lttin provinces wsa achieved at auch 
a cost, in bkiod and treasure, to the hitherto still louful Greek and Oriental core of the 
Hellenic universal sute that his eztrsvacant r^me was quickly followed by a collapse 
which proved te be irretrievable (see Iv. iv. 3*6-8 and 397-8, and V. vi. **4-5). 

* Sec Saint Jerome, Ep. cxxvii, cap. 1*. quot«l in V. v, *33, n. a. 

* See V. V. 345, n. 4. * Luke xvi. 0. 

s A touch of the emodon caused by this estsstrophe can be felt in the last words of the 
passage quoted from Falak-td-Din Muhammad b. Aydimir in IV. iv, 446. 
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the Roman World the shock was felt from Palestine to Gaul; in the Arab 

World, from FarghAnah to Andalusia. 

' It is difficult to cstiinate the bewilderment that Muslims felt when there 
was no longer a Caliph on whom the blessing of God could be invoked in 
the khutbah ; such an event was without precedent throughout the previous 
history of Islam, Their suffering finds expression in the prayer offered m 
the great mosque of Baghdad on the Friday following the death of the 
Caliph: “Praise be to God who has caused exalted peonages to 
perish and has given over to destruction the inhabitants of this city,... O 
God, help us in our misery, the like of which Islam and its children have 
never witnessed; we are God’s, and unto God do we return”.’‘ 

The intensity of the psychological effect is even more remarkable in 
this than in the Roman case, for, by the time when HuUgu gave the 
" Abbasid Caliphate its coup de grOcc, its sovereignty had been ineffective, 
for three or four centuries past, over the greater part of the vast domain 
that was nominally subject to it.* It is perhaps comprehensible that, even 
for that length of time, a shadow should continue to be mistaken, half 
deliberately, for the substance by a dominant minority for whom the 
moribund universal state represented their own latest achievement and 
last hope; a more astonishing testimony to the hold that a universal 
state can acquire over the hearts and minds of contemporanes is the 
fascination which it also exerts upon members of the now victoriously 
insurgent internal and external proletariats, who do not so much refuse 
to admit as, apparendy, fail altogether to realize that they aie in the act 
of pulling do^vn with their own hands an institution which, in their eyes, 
is so venerable that it would be inconceivably impious even to imagine 
its disappearance. 

On the strength of this widespread and long-lasting hallucination, 
which is itself a psychological and political fact to be reckoned with by 
the roughest-handed and hardest-headed carvers-out of indigenous or 
barbarian successor-states, the holders, in lawful succession, of the 
sovereign authority in a universal state may retain—for generations or 
even centuries after their loss of all genuine power over their nominal 
dominions—a by no means negligible status as the sole dispensers of 
legitimacy. Indeed, this monopoly of an imponderable political com¬ 
modity usually coimts for so much that it is rare to find a barbarian 
conqueror of an imperial province allowing himself the satisfaction of 
openly boasting that he has seized his prize by force and is holding it 
by right of conquest.* The heretic Arian Vandal conquerors of Roman 

» Arnold, Sir T. W,: The Caliphate (Oxford 1924. CUre^on Prm), cp. 81-82. 

* For tb« •UBc* in the prozresaiv* decline of the 'Ab^sid Caliphete from the ninth 
centu^ of the ChrietUn Era onwerdi. eee Arnold, op. cit., pp. S?-^- 

* Tw minuter who menea** to eettblieh an aecendancy over the ruler . . . appro- 
priaue the powerwithout giving an inkling of hit desire to usurp the throne; he contenu 
himaelf with the [tubetaniial] advantegea of royalty: that ia to aay. the power of enjoining 
and prohibiting, of binding and looting, of decidinj- and annulling. By this policy he leads 
the notables of the empire to believe that he ia acting under instructions transmitted w 
him by the sovereign from hit cabinet, and that he is merely executing the prince’s 
orders. Although he has appropriated the whole of the euthority, he takes cere not to 
usurp the maraa, emblems and titles of sovereignty, in order to avoid cxdttng any 
auapidona of his ambitions. The curuin which, eioce the foundation of the empire, has 
made the sultan and hii ancestors invisible to the public, likewise serves to conceal the 
encroachments of the minister and to make the public believe that this officer is just the 
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Africa, and the heretic Shl'i Katima Berber conquerors of 'Abbasid 
Ifrlqtyah and Egypt, did permit themselves this indulgence; indeed the 
Katima’s self-declared but imauthenticated 'Fitimid' leaders were not 
content with repudiating the authority of the legitimate Sunn! 'Abbasid 
Caliphs at Baghdad, but pretended to the title of Caliphs themselves! 
For such presumption these two avowedly usurping war-bands both 
paid the penalty of being liquidated—the Vandals by Belisarius*s Roman 
expeditionary force, and the FStimIds by the Sanh 3 ja Berbers in Ifri- 
qiyah and by Saladin in Egypt.* These, however, are exceptions that 
prove a rule. The Amalung leaders of the Arian Ostrogoths and 
Buwayhid leaders of the Shi'i Daylamls* were wiser in their generation 
in seeking title for their conquests by ruling them, in official theory, as 
vicegerents of the Emperor at Coi^tantinople^ and the Caliph at 
Baghdad^ respectively; and, though this tactful handling of a senile 
universal state did not avail, in their case, to avert the doom to which 
both of these war-bands condemned themselves by clinging to their 
distinctive heresy instead of commending themselves to their subjects 
by adopting the orthodox faiths of Catholic Christianity and of Sunni 
Islam,< the same political manceuvre was brilliantly successful when 
executed by fellow barbarians who had the sagacity or good fortune to 
be at the same time impeccable in their promssion of religious faith. 
Clovis, for instance, who was the most successful of all founders of bar¬ 
barian successor-states of the Roman Empire, found it worth while to 
follow up his conversion from paganism to Catholicism in a.d. 496 by 
obtaining in a.d. 510 from Anastasius, the reigning Emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople, the title of proconsul with the consular insignia.^ In the 
history of the decline of the 'Abbasid Caliphate there are notable ex¬ 
amples of a corresponding practice. 

'Throughout the whole period of the decline of the Caliphate up to the 
date of the death of Musta sim (a.d. 1258), the Caliph was to all orthodox 
Sunnis^ the Commander of the Faithful, and as Successor of the Prophet 


prince’s lieutenant ind nothing more.’—Ibn KhaidOn: Mu^dJorndt, French tranaUtion 
oy de Slane, Botm McG. (Paria 1S63-8, Imprimerie Imp^riale, 3 vole.), vol. i, p. 379. 

< See V. T. as2 end 358. In the fonner paaaage. the Sanhlia have been correct^ 
deacribcd ai Sunnli but incorrectly u Muribita. In the latter paasage, the depoaition of 
the Fitimida in Egypt haa been erroneoualy ascribed to Saladin'a uncle and companion 
in arma ShIrkOh, who di^ before the proceaa of extingtuabing the Fitimide waa com¬ 
pleted by Saladin in A.D. 1171. 

» For the fiuwayhidt, aee I. i. 356 and V. VJ58. 

a In thia dex-ice for aaving Roman 'face*, Theodoric had been anticipated by bia 
predeceaacr and victim Odovacer. 

* See Arnold, op. cit., pp. 60-68, etpeeially the eecount, on pp. 65-68, of the parti¬ 
cularly piquant farce that was played in a.d. 9m, at the Caltphial Court or Ba^bdM, by 
the Buwayhid 'mayor of the ^acc’ *AdOd-ad-Dawlah, who choae the occaaion of his 
presentation of an ambassador from hia fellow heretic the Pitimid anti-Caliph at Cairo 
aa his moment for obtaining from the 'Abbasid Calijph Ti'i' a formal commiaaion to 
exercise tbi^ plenary powers of govemment in the Caliph's dominions which he had 
long since usurped defeuto, 

a For the contrast between the respective fortunes of barbarian conqueron who retain 
an heretical form of religion or a tinge of alien culture and thoaewbo adopt the culture and 
faiA of the tubject population which they have taken over fnm a derelict universal 
state, tee V. v. 351-0. 

* See J. B. Bur/a footnote in hit editio minor of Edward Gibbon’s Tfu History of tho 
DeeHru and Fait of Uu Reman Empire, voL iv (London 1901, Methuen), p. xtp. 

’ For tbetnaaa-convenionto Islam that acconmnied thed^ineofthe 'Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate and anticipated the diasoludoo of the Syriac ^iety, see pp. 397-400, below.—A.J.T. 
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he WAS held to be the source of all authority and the fountain of honour. 
The Caliph by his very name led men’s thoughts back to the founder of 
their faith, the promulgator of their system of sacred law, and represented 
to them the principle of established law and authority. Whatever shape 
the course of external events might take, the faith of the Sunni theolo¬ 
gians and legists in the doctrines expounded in their textbooks remained 
unshaken, and, even though the Caliph could not give an order outside 
his own palace, they still went on teaching the faithful that he was the 
supreme head of the whole body of Muslints. Accordingly, a diploma of 
investiture sent by the Caliph, or o title of honour conferred by him, would 
satisfy the demands of the religious law and tranquillise the tender con¬ 
sciences of the subjects of an independent prince, though the ruler himself 
might remain entirely autonomous and be under no obligation of obedience 
to ^e puppet Caliph.... Even the Buwayhids, though their occupation of 
Baghdad was the culmination of the rapid growth of their extensive 
dominions, and though the Caliph was their pensioner and practically a 
prisoner in their hands, found it politic to disguise their complete indepen¬ 
dence under a pretence of subserviency and to give a show of legitimacy 
to their rule by accepting titles from him.*' 

The precedent set by the heretical Buwayhids was followed by their 
Sunni rivals, supplanters, and successors in the scramble for fragments 
of the ^Abbasid heritage.^ Mahmud of Ghaznah {dominabatur a.d. 998- 
1030)1 obtained a title from the ’ Abbasid Caliph Q 3 dir bi’llSh {imperabat 
A.D. 991-1031) to legitimize the dominion which he had won for himself 
de facto by successful rebellion against a S 3 m 3 nid master whose Trans- 
oxanian principalis was itself the fruit of previous successful usurpation 
at the 'Abbasid Caliphate’s expense.^ The Saljuq Turkish Nomad 
supplanters of the Siminids and the Buwayhids took over the Buway¬ 
hids’ ascendancy at Baghdad in a.d. 1055 under the pretext of delivering 
the ‘Abbasids from it. At the opposite extremity of Dar-al-Islim, circa 
A. D. 1086, Yusuf b. Tsshfln, Ac founder of a Muribit Berber princi¬ 
pality embracing derelict provinces of both the 'Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad in Nor^-West Africa and the Umayyad Caliphate of Cordova 
in the Iberian Peninsula, obtained a title and insignia from the ^Abbasid 
Caliph MuqtadI {imperabat a.d. 1075-94), who, by his complacency in 
granting his uncouth petitioner a style barely distinguishable from his 
own,® rather easily won the empty distinction of being the first of his 
House whose Commandership was recognized—though not, of course, 
obeyed—by the Faithful in Andalusia. In a.d. 1175 Saladin, having 
appropriate, in the preceding year, the heritage of his own dead master 
Nur-ad-Din’s lawful heir, sought and obtained from the reigning Caliph 
MustadI (imperabat a.d. 1170-80) a retrospective legitimization of ^e 
dominion which he had already acquired de facto by his act of usurpa¬ 
tion. How could the Caliph refuse ^s request from an orthodox Sunni 
champion who had restored the recitation of the Caliph’s name in the 
bidding prayer (khutbah) in the mosques of Egypt after an interval of 

‘ Arnold, op. oic, pp. 77 and 78. * See ibid., pp. 78-88. 

i For Mahmfld of Ghaznah ace 1 . i. 360, n. t, and V. v. 303. 

* For the role of the SlminkU ai waroena of the North-Eattem Marches of the Svrtac 
World, see II. iL 14Z. 

f Yflauf wu now entitled to etyle himself the AmIr-ai-Muaiimln, in the Maghrib, of 
the Amir-al-Mu‘minIn at Baghdad. 
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more than two hundred years during which it had been recited there in 
the names of heretical pseudo-Fatimids?‘ How could he disappoint a 
hero who had broken an aggressive Frankish Power that, by its lodge¬ 
ment in Syria, had almost severed the geographical link l^tween the 
Asiatic and the African portion of DSr-al-lslSm ? And how could he say 
‘No’ to a war-lord whose territories lay next door to the Caliph’s own, 
and who could march, if provoked, on Baghdad as easily as on Cairo, 
Jerusalem, or Damascus? 

In the thirteenth century of the Christian Era a special need for the 
Caliph’s good offices was felt by the ‘Slave Kings' of Delhi,* who were 
masters of a vast new domain ffiat had been added to D^-al-Isl&m by 
the conquest of Hindustan between the years 1191 and 1204 of the 
Christian Era. The rule over this new dominion was transmitted, not by 
hereditary succession from father to son, but by acquisition by slave 
from slave, and each ‘Slave King’ who mounted ffie throne, in Kis turn, 
by this contentious avenue required a personal ablution from the 
'Abbasid fount of honour to make his tenure secure. The practice was 
initiated by the first ruler of the series, IItutm)’5h, who made himself 
master of Delhi in a.d. laii and obtained a retrospective diploma of 
investiture from the Caliph Mustansir (mperabat a.d. 1221-42) in a.d. 
1229. 

‘The document was solemnly read out in a vast assembly held in 
Delhi, and Iltutmysh from that date put the name of the Caliph on his 
coins. His successors follow'ed this pious example. The name of the last 
'Abbasid Khalifah of Baghdad, Musta'sim {imperabat a.d. 1242-58) 
first appears on the coins of 'Ala-ad-Din Mas'Qd Shah (domtntUfatvr a.d. 
1241-^); and, though Musta'sim was put to death by the Mongols in a.d. 
1258, his name still appears on the coins of successive Kings of Delhi, e.g. 
MahmQd ShAh N&sir-ad-Din {dominabatur a.d. 1246-65), Ghiyith-ad- 
Dxn Balban {domiTiabatur a.d. 1265-87), and Mu'izz-ad-Dln KayqubSd 
(dominabatur a.d. 1287-90), the last monarch of the so-called ‘Slave’ 
dynasty; and the first of these continued to have the name of Musta'sim 
mentioned in the khutbah. 

‘A new dynasty arose, that of the Khalji [or Khiljt]; the same need for 
legitimization was apparently still felt, and the coins of JalAl-ad-Din 
ihrOz Shah II (dondnabatwr A.D. 2290-5) continued to bear the name of 
Musta'sim, though this Caliph had been trampled to death by the 
Mongols more than thirty years before.* 

1 SsladiQ employed the mmneeuvre of eedng in the name of an au^iut puppet twice 
over. He bad established himself in Egypt at the Sunni Wazir of the Shi 1 Fatiirud Caliph 
whom he deposed (the inverse of the situation at Bagdad two centuries earlier, when 
Sunni 'Abbaiid Celipha had been in the power of Shi'i Buwayhid 'tnayort of the pelace* 
(seep. 13. n.4, above)). Satadin now secured legitimization for hit aequisitiont by hold¬ 
ing them, in turn, at the vicegerent of the 'Abbasid Caliph Mustadl. 

* See II. ti. itx; III. iii. 30 and 31, n. t; IV. iv. pp, with n. t. 

a Though Khan wm t pagan under the mnuence of a Ncstorian Christian 

wife (kc 11 . ii. 336 and 431), he did not uke the ‘Abbaaid Caliph's life without acme 
aearchings of heart: 

The awe with which the institution of the Caliphau waa regarded, even in these dsys 
of its weakness, msv be resliaed by the fact that, cruel and bloodthin^ savage though 
HCligA was. even ht hesiuted to put to death the Successor of the Prophet, for the 
Muhammadans who accompanied mm in his army in the expedition against Baghdad had 
warned him that, if the blood of the Khalifah wu shed upon the ground, the World 
would be overspread with dirknesa and the army of the Mongols be swallowed up by in 
earthquake’ (Arnold, op. dc, p. 81). 
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'Whftt was an unfortunate Muslim monarch to do, who felt that his 
title was msecure? He knew that it was only his sword that had set him on 
the throne, that his own dynasty might at any time be displaced, as he had 
himself displaced the dynasty that had preceded him, while his legal 
advisers and religious guides told him that the only legitimate source of 
authority was the Khalifah, the ImSm •, and he realised that all his devout 
Muslim subjects shared their opinion. So he went on putting the name of 
the dead Musta'sim on his coins, because he could find no other, and the 
Muslim theory of the State had not succeeded in adjusting itself to the 
ftct that there wras no Khalifah or Im 2 m in existence. His [JiUNad-Dln’s] 
successor, ‘Al&>ad<Din Muhammad Shah I (dominahatttr a.d. 1295*-!3 is). 
got out of the difficulty by ceasing to insert Musta'sim’s name and by 
describing himself merely as Yamin>al>Khilifat Nftsir Amirii-Mu'mintn, 
“the Right Hand of the Caliphate, the Helper of the Commander of the 
Faithfur’, and this was sufficient for the satisfaction of tender consciences, 
though in reality he was giving no help at all to any Caliph, any more than 
either of his predecessors had done, who had seen the unhappy Musta'sim 
trampled to death without moving a finger, though they lud gone on 
making use of his name for their own sel^h purposes.'* 

The AJUrmaths of the Manchu* Ottoman^^ and Mughal* Empires 

The belief in the immortality of universal states which is attested by 
their ability to maintain their status as dispensers of legitimacy long after 
they have lost the realities of power—or even after they have actually 
ceased altogether to exist—can be illustrated from other histories besides 
those of the 'Abbasid Caliphate at Baghdad and the Roman Empire at 
Constantinople. 

The Government of the Manchu incarnation of the Far Eastern 
universal state in China—surrounded, as the Middle Kingdom was 
accustomed to End itself, by tributary states, such as Korea, A^am, and 
the Mongol principalities, whose rulers did receive investiture from the 
Son of Heaven at Peking—affected to believe that all sovereigns, in any 
part of the World, with whom the Celestial Empire might be drawn into 
diplomatic relations, derived their title from the same unique source of 
legitimacy.* 

In the decline of the Ottoman Empire, during the critical period 
between the disastrous end of the great Turco-Russlan War of a.d. 
Z768-74 and the ignominious end of Sultan Mahmud II’s final trial of 
strength with Me^ed 'All Pasha in the hostilities of a.d. 1839-40, the 
ambitious war-lords who were carving out successor-states for them¬ 
selves de facto —a Mehmed 'All in Egypt and Syria, an 'All of Yannina 
in Albania and Greece, a Pasvanoghlu of Viddin in the north-western 
comer of Rumelia—were sedulous in doing in the Padishah’s name all 
that they were doing to his detriment in their own private interests; and, 
even when the greatest and most successful of them all, Mehmed *Ali, 
had to submit to seeing the verdict of ordeal by battle ^tween himself 
and his lawful master reversed by the irresistible decision of the Concert 

* Arnold, op. dt., pp. 86*-$8. * See xi, map 54. 

) See xi, map 51. 4 See xi, map 5a. 

* See, for example, the letter, addreued in A.O. 1793 by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung to 
King George 111 of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, that haa been 
quoted in 1. i. 161. 
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of Powers of an infidel Western World, his mortification at being awarded 
the loss of Syria as the fruit of his victory was tempered by his satisfac¬ 
tion at securing from the Powers, as his quid pro quo, a diploma, drawn 
in the Psdisldh’s chancery, which conferred the Pashalyq of Egypt on 
Mehmed 'All and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Even when an Ottoman Emperor who had been wont to style himself 
‘Sultan of the Two Continents, KhSqin of the Two Seas’,* had thus 
declined into being the ‘Sick Man’ of Europe,* dependent for his very 
existence on the infidel Powers finding it convenient still to keep the life 
in his body for fear of falling out awkwardly among themselves over the 
disposal of his estate, it became one of the regular practices of Western 
diplomacy, for the best part of a century, to mitigate, by maintaining the 
fiction of legitimacy, the shock that was being administered to Muslims, 
inside and outside the Ottoman Empire, by its progressive break-up. 
On the model of the Danubian Prindpalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
and the Khanate of the Crimea, the embryos of the Ottoman Empire’s 
Orthodox Christian ‘successor-states’ were required to serve terms in 
the transitional status of ‘autonomous’ principalities or provinces under 
the ‘suzerainty’ of a Padishih* who had emphasized this aspect of his 
office by changing his style, as was done by Sultan Mahmud II (tmperu- 
bat A.D. 1808-39), to ‘Sultan of the Sultans of the Age’.* Serbia served 
this apprenticeship from a.d. 1830 to a.d. 1878; Samos from A.D. i83z 
to A.D. 1913; Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia from A.D. 1878 to a.d. 1908; 
Crete from .a.d. 189$ to a.d. 1913. The juridical independence of 
Rumania and Serbia dated only from 1878 and that of Bulgaria only 
from 1908. The Powers themselves conformed to the formality which 
they imposed upon their Ottoman Christian creatures and protdgis. It 
was in the name of the Sultan at Constantinople that the Hapsbure 
Monarchy administered Bosnia-Herzegovina from a.d. 1878 to a.d. 1908 
and Great Britain administered Cyprus from a.d. 1878 and Egypt from 
A.D. 1882 until she found herself at war with Turkey in a.d. 1914. 

The Ottoman and Manchu Empires’ success in still retaining, in their 
decline, a monopoly of the prerogative of serving as a fount of legiti¬ 
macy was not, however, so remarkable as the Mughal Empire’s perfor¬ 
mance of the same diplomatico-psychological tour de force', for the 
Timurid Mughal Dynasty continued to assert this prerogative in its 
dealings with alien Powers who held the shadow of a ci-devant Mughal 
Empire at their mercy after it had sunk to a degree of impotence to 
which neither the Ottoman nor the Manchu Empire ever sank until its 
dyin^ day. 

Within half a century of the Emperor Awrangzib’s death in a.d. 1707, 
an empire which had once exercised an effective soverei^ty over by far 
the greater part of the Indian sub-continent had been whittled down to a 

» Sk Arnold, op. cit. p. 147. , 

> The phrwe teem* to hive been tuuck out by the Tur Kichobs I of Ruuii m con- 
vefMtion with Lord Aberdeen in a.d. 1S44. but the celebrated occuton of iu uie by it* 
coiner wet in A.D. 1853, on the eve of the Crimean War. 

» ‘Pidiahih’ wat the Persian for ‘Foot Shah’, meaning a potentate who had ht^oot on 
the necks of other potentates. It was thus the equivalent of ‘Shihinshih* or ‘King of 
Kinss'. 

« See Arnold, op. eit. pp. I 47 ~». 
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torso that was no more than some 250 miles long by some too miles 
broad,' and within a hundred years of a.d. 1707 this truncated dominion 
had been reduced to the circuit of the walls of the Red Fort at Delhi; yet, 
150 years after a.d. 1707—the date which had marked the palpable 
beginning of a decline that had been germinating long before that—a 
descendant of Akbar and Awrangzlb was still squatting on their throne 
in their imperial palace, and he might have been left imdisturbed there 
for an indefinite time to come, even by British rulers of India who had 
retorted to 'the Great Mogul’s’ claim still to be their suzerain by in¬ 
sisting that he had now become their pensioner, if, in a.d. 1857, his 
apparently fantastic pretension to be still seised de jure of his mighty 
ancestors’ imperial authority had not been unexpectedly vindicated by a 
flagrant act which the Mughal Emperor could not avert and which his 
Bntish masters could not overlook. 

In i$57, to the Emperor’s own dismay and to his British masters* 
indignation, the British East India Company’s mutinous sepoy army 
insisted upon exploiting a puppet Emperor’s not yet exhausted prestige 
by inaugurating in his name* the government of a revolutionary countcr- 
rij whi^ they were seeking to substitute by force of arms for the un¬ 
consecrated dominion of their British employers. 

‘There is much evidence ... of the King’s distrust of snd distaste for 
the Army.. . . But there is also no doubt that he clothed their acts with 
the mande of his authority’ 

and, in insisting upon acting in a now impotent 'Great Mogul’s’ name, 
the Mutineers in a.d. 1857 were taking practical account of a persisting 
state of Indian public opinion with which their predecessors had likewise 
found it necessary to reckon. This was the consideration that had moved 
the British East India Company, in acquiescing in the terms of the 
imperial farmans of a.d. 1764 and 1765, to acknowledge the Emperor’s 
suzerainty as the quid pro quo for his formal conferment upon them of the 
right to conduct the administration and collect the revenue in the im¬ 
perial provinces of Bihar and Bengal; and the same consideration had 
moved successive Marithi war-lords of the House of Sindia, from 
A.D. 1755 to A.D. 1803, to exercise their offensively asserted de facto 
domination over the remnant of the Mughal Empire in the doubly 
modest ofHdal role of deputies for an absentee regent (in the person of 
the MarathS Peshwa at Poona) over a puppet Mughal Emperor’s 
shrunken dominions.^ 

The most striking demonstration that this imponderable remnant of 
Mughal imperial power did in fact possess a genuine specific gravity that 
could not be ignored with impunity was afforded by British experience. 
Though, as early as a.d. 1773, the British had revoked^ the recognition, 
accorded by them in A.D. 1765, of the Mughal Emperor’s continuing 
suzerainty over Bihar and Bengal, they were confronted as late as a.d. 

1811 with a reassertion of the Emperor’s title to a formal sovereignty in 


* S«e Spear, T. G. P.: Tteilight of the MughuU (Cambridge 1951, Univeraity Preaa), 


P- 5. 

* See ibid., pp. 165-7. 


* Ibid., p. 234. 
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these long-since ceded provinces which they did not find it altogether 
easy to quash;' and in the Emperor’s last stronghold at Delhi within the 
walls of the Red Fort the controversy over the question whether he was 
the suzerain or a pensionary of the British East India Company* re¬ 
mained unsettled throughout the fifty-five-years’ interval between the 
British military occupation of Delhi in A.D. 1S03 and the suppression of 
the Mutiny in A.D. 1858. The British East India Company’s explicit 
public declaration in a.d. 1811 that it vt'as ‘unnecessary to derive 
the King of Delhi any additional title to the allegiance of our Indian 
subjects’* was a form of words that, to Indian minds, was less significant 
than the British Resident’s continued performance of a subject’s 
customary visible acts of homage when he attended the Emperor’s 
durbar;* and the British thesis was overtly challenged in a.d. 1829, 
when a new incumbent of the office of NizSm of Hyderabad applied to 
the Mughal Emperor for investiture,* as his predecessor had applied in 
A.D. 1803.* 

'Those who took the imperial claims at their face value and those who 
reftarded the Imperial Court as a mere puppet show, alike erred. .. . The 
British were prone to the latter mistake. But that it was a mistake was 
shown by the eagerness with which so realistic a man aa Madho Rao Sindia 
sought the cloak of imperial authority for his acts, or a prince like the 
Nizim solemnly sought confirmation of his accession from Delhi as late as 
1803 [and as 1829]. The truth was os nearly expressed as possible by Major 
Browne when he wrote: "I take the Shah’s name to be of as much impor¬ 
tance as an Act of Parliament in England if supported by as strong a 
force.” ’’ 

The justice of this comparison was to be demonstrated, half a century 
later, when the British East India Company’s own mutinous Indian 
soldiery followed Sindia's example by cloaking their force under the 
name of the last occupant of Akbar’s imperial throne. 


Ghosts of Dtfunct Universal States 

A still more remarkable testimony to the tenacity of the belief in the 
immortality of universal states is the paradoxical practice of evoking 
their ghosts after they have proved themselves mortal by expiring. The 
'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad was thus resuscitated in the slmpe of 
the 'Abbarid Caliphate of Cairo,‘ the Roman Empire in the two rival 
shapes of the Holy Roman Empire of the West* and the East Roman 
Empire of Orthodox Christendom;'* the Empire of the Ts’in and Han 
Dynasties in the shape of the Sui and T’ang ^pire of the Far Eastern 


* Se« ibid., Dp. 4 *“ 43 . * ibui., pp. 37 tod 4 t~ 4 S- 

i Diipatch from the Ck>urt of Director*, quoted ibid., p. 44. 

* See ibid., pp. 3S end 50. When Frencit Hswktni, who hed aueceeded to the Resi¬ 
dency in A.O. 1031, sought to break this practica by the flagrant act of riding right into 
the innennost court of the Mughal imperial palace, he was to hr from carrying his 
prinripals with him that he 'found himself relieved first of his chsrge of the palsce and 
then of the Residency altogether’ (see ibid., pp. 77-78}. 

* See ibid., p. 49. 

* ibid., p. 9. ’ Ibid., pp. f^-9. 

* See Arnold, eit., chaps vii, viii, and xii. and the present woric, 1 . i, 67, n. a, 70, 
360, and 396; II. n. 73-76; and X. it, 15. 

* See I. i. 343; III. iii. *76; IV. iv. 378-9; V. v. 477, n. i; and X. ut. 9. 

>• Sec I. i. 6^ a. 3, 6<, 66, and 70; fv. iv. 320; and X. tx, 15. 
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Society in China.’ Such ghosts of universal states are conspicuous pro¬ 
ducts of the historical phenomenon of ‘renaissance* or contact in the 
Time-dimension between a civiliaation of the ‘affiliated’ class and the 
extinct civilization that is related to it by 'apparentation',* and, in that 
aspect, they are dealt with in a later part of this Study.* 

The four representatives of this spectral species of polity that are here 
in question display wide differences from one another both in the timing 
of their evocation and in their subsequent fortunes. Whereas the Sui and 
T’ang Empire in the Far East and the Holy Roman Empire in the West 
were not evoked till after an interval of more than four hundred years 
since the de facto break-up of the universal state of which each of them 
was respectively a revival,^ and the East Roman Empire not till after an 
interval of some hundred and fifty years,* the 'Abbasid Caliphate was 
resuscitated at Cairo less than three and a half years after its extinction 
at Baghdad.^ From the date of their prompt installation in a.d. 1261 by 
the strong hand of the Mamluk Sultan Bayoars to the date of their almost 
unnoticed cessation as a result of the conquest and annexation of Egypt 
by Sultan Selim 1 'Osmanli in a.d. 1517, the Cairene 'Abbasid Caliphs 
were never anything more than the puppets that they were intended to 
be.’ The Holy Roman Empire, after starting as a mighty power in virtue 
of being imposed upon the Austrasian Frankish state at ffie culminating 
moment of its history, shared in the collapse which Charlemagne brought 
upon his ambitious political structure by recklessly overstraining 
its resources, and was never more than partially rehabilitated by the 
successive efforts and sacrifices of Saxon, Franconian, and Swabian 
heirs of this fatal incubus; yet it survived, at least as a name—the ghost 
of a ghost—for nearly a thousand years after Charlemagne’s death.^ On 
the other hand the East Roman Empire in the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom and the Sui and T’ang Empire in the Chinese portion of 
the Far Eastern World fulfilled the intentions of their respective founders 
by becoming and remaining solid political realities—the East Roman 
Empire for more than 250 years’ and the Sui and T’ang Empire for not 

> Sm II. iL 376; 111 . iii. 449; and X. ix. 16. 

* For thii relation of Apparcntation-and-Aifiliacioo between dvilisationa of different 

generations, aee I. i. 44. 45-6, 51-a. > In X. iz. 7-21. 

* The Empire of the Potterior Han became impotent it facto circa a.d. 175; the Far 
Eaatcm Society in China waa united politically under the Sui Dyniaty in A.D. 581. The 
Roman Empire in the Weat became impotent it facto after the Cladts Gcthiea of a.d. 
378 or, at latest, after the death of the Emperor Tneodoaiui I in A.D. 395; Charlemagne 
wai crowned Emperor in St. Peter’s at Rome on Chriatmta Day, a.d. 

* The Roman Mpire in the East ran out between the death of juitinian in a.d. 565 
and the overthrow ot Maurice in A.D. 602 ; the East Roman Empire waa constructed by 
Leo Syrua (tm^aiat a.d. 717-40). 

* See Arnold, op. cit., p. 8a, following SuyCtf: ffum-al-AfufiiiaraJi,vol. ii, pp. 53 
aeqq. and 57. The Caliph Muita'aim waa put to death at Baghdad in February 1258; 
hia uncle wm matalled at Cairo aa the Caliph Muatanair in June 1261. 

^ ^Vhen the first of them, Muatanair, showed signs of taking hia office aerioualy, hia 
Mamlilk patron Baybtrt packed him off to his death, on the forlorn hope of reconquer¬ 
ing Baghdad from the Mongols, and installed another member of the 'Abbasid House in 
his stead. T’his leaaon waa not forgotten by Caliph Hikim and hia aucceaaora (see Arnold, 
op-eit. PP- 94 - 95 )-, 

* Charienugne died m a.d. 814; the Emperor Francia II Hapaburg renounced the 
title of Roman ^peror in a.d. t8<^ (tee I. i. 343 and X. ix. it). 

* From the raiaing of the aecond Arab aiege of Conatantinople in A.D. 717 to the out¬ 
break of the Great Romano-Bulgarian War m a.d. 977. 
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much less than 300*—but this at the cost, on which their founders 
certainly never reckoned, of exhausting the strength of the still immature 
societies on whose life-blood these two lusty vampire-states waxed fat 
for a season.^ The common feature, conspicuous above these differences, 
that roncerns us here is the status which these ghosts, like their originals, 
acquired and retained as founts of legitimacy. 

The Haunting of Cairo and Istanbul by the Ghost of the Caliphate 

The Mamluks had been quick to install a refugee 'Abbasid at Cairo 
because, being themselves usurpers of their Ayyubid masters’ heritage, 
and being faced with the problem of handing it down thereafter from 
slave to slave, they had the same urgent and recurring need of legitimiza¬ 
tion as their contemporaries and counterparts the Slave Kings of Delhi. 
The Mamluk Sultans and their subjects appear to have treated their 
'Abbasid puppets with contempt from first to last,^ and at Mecca their 
names were never recited in the khutbah* Distance, however, lent them 
an appearance of dignity, and contemporary Muslim rulers in Hindu¬ 
stan made the same use of the Cairene 'Abbasid Caliphs as their prede¬ 
cessors had made of the last Baghdadi 'Abbasid Caliph Musta'sim. A 
diploma of investiture was sought and obtained from the Cairene ’Abba¬ 
sid Caliph of the day not only by the parricide and tyrant Muhammad 
b. Taghiaq {dominabatttr a.d. 1324-51) but by his estimable successor 
Flruz Shih {dominabatur a.d. 1351-88), who had not his predecessor’s 
incentive for seeking external sanction for his r^ime.’ Even Timur 
Leak’s grandson Plr Muhammad seems to have thought of taking the 
same step as a manoeuvre in the contest for Timur’s heritage, and the 
Ottoman Psdishilh BSyezId I {imptrabat a.d. 1389-1402) seems actually 
to have applied in A.D. 1394 to the reigning Cairene ’Abbasid for a grant 
of the title of Sultan.^ 

BSyezId’s descendant Selim I felt himself in no need of legitimization, 
and did not covet a title borne by a puppet of his defeated and executed 
opponent the last Mamluk Sultan Tumin Bey.'^ A new generation of de 
facto rulers of a nascent Iranic Muslim World esteemed the blood of the 
Eurasian Nomad war-lord Chinghis Khan to be a nobler liquid than 
that of any Meccan Holy Family, and they were also well aware that 
the strength of their own right arm was their only valid title in the last 
resort. In these revolutionary circumstances the maintenance of 'Abba¬ 
sid Shadow-Caliphs at Cairo, and the occasional utilization of these 
faineants' services as rubber-stamps by other Muslim potentates besides 

I From the foundadoa of the Sui Empire to A.O. 581 to A.t>. 878, when the T'eoa 
r^gitto became impotent de facto (ace IV. iv. 87-88 and V. vi. 311, n. 3). 

* For thii fatal elTecc of the aucceaa of the Eait Roman Empire on the fortunea of the 
main body of the Orthodox Chhatian Society, aee II. ii. 368 and IV. iv. 320-408. 

i See Arnold, op. eit., pp. 99-102. * See ibid., p. tot. 

i See ibid., pp. 103-5. * See ibid., pp. 105-d. 

1 See ibid., chap. xii. 'The fiction that the last'Abbasid Caliph of Egypt handed o^'er 
hia dignity, by a formal act of tnnafer, to Sultan Selim, vraa firat enunciate in A.D. 1787 
by* the Lei^ntine Chriatian acholar 'Conatantine Moundgea d'Ohaton in hia monuroen- 
Ul work Tahteau GMral de /’£Mp«>e Othomin' (ibid., p. 146). thirteen yearaaftcr the 
negotiation of the Ruaao-Turkiah peace treaty of KflenOk QaynixTa, which aeema to 
have been the fint occaaion on which the Ottoman Pidiahih made any attempt to turn 
hia title of Caliph to any practical account (aee p. 23, below). 
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their own Mamluk slave-masters, had not deterred ex>barbarian novi 
homines from confidently assuming for themselves, and politely ajmlying 
to one another, the style of ‘Caliph’ as a synonym for the effective 
sovereign of a state that was not oecumenic^ but was merely a Great 
Power. ‘ This inflationary style had already been accepted by BSyezid 
1 'Osmanli’s father and predecessor MurSd I {imperabat a.d. 136^9) 
from the pens of the rulers of neighbouring Turkish principalities in 
Anatolia.^ In these circumstances the history of the Khilifat might have 
been expected to come to an end with the death, in obscurity, of the last 
Cairene Caliph in A.D. 1543; yet this was not, after all, the last chapter in 
this long-protracted story. Aner having thought nothing of the Caliphate 
for more than four hundred years after the unwarrantable ascription of 
the office to Sultan Murid I, the ‘Osmanlis discovered belatedly, in the 
days of their decline, that this long despised and neglected ornament was 
worth bringing out of their lum^-room and polishing up. 

‘During the century which began with the negotiation of the Russo- 
Turkish peace treaty of Kuchiik Qayn2rja in a.d. 1774 and ended with 
the accession of *Abd-al-Hamld 11 to the Ottoman throne in 1876 the 
Ottoman Caliphate ceased to be merely titular and became for the first 
time an active factor in international affairs. This change was the conse¬ 
quence of three new developments: first, the continual transfer of ex- 
Ottoman provinces, containing Muslim populations, to the rule of 
Western Governments; second, the successive extinction of all sovereign 
independent Sunni Powers of any importance, with the single precarious 
exception of the fast diminishing Ottoman Empire, and their replace¬ 
ment by the colonial empires of Western Powers (the most conspicuous 
example of this second development being India, where a large Muslim 
population passed from the Muehal Raj to the British Rfij auer a short 
interval of anarchy); and, third, tne gradual emergence in Islamic society 
of a new sense of solidarity and a new desire to express this feeling in 
some practical form—a development which was a natural and, indeed, 
almost inevitable reaction to the other Uvo. As a result of these three 
related developments, interest in the Caliphate revived, and at the same 
time a confusion of thought arose regarding the character of an office 
which had been obsolete, in all but name, for many centuries. 

‘This confusion was due to the misinterpretation of both the history 
and the theory of the Caliphate by insufficiently instructed Western 
observers, who drew a false analogy between an Islamic institution 
which they failed to imderstand and a Western institution with which 
they were familiar. They equated the Caliphate with the Papacy; ex¬ 
plained it as a “spiritual” office in the Western sense (an abstraction 

1 Sm Arnold, ep. eit., chaps! ix and xi. This rapid depreciation of a title connoting a 
unique oecumenical aovercimey into one applied by courteay to any aovereign of any 
consequence in a comity of parochial states haa ita parallel in the fate of thie title of 
‘Emperor’ in the Western World. The usurpation of thia title by Napoleon Buonaparte 
on the iSth May, 1804, wsa followed—when the last legitimate Holy Roman Emperor 
Francia II Hapsburg had opened the flood-gates in proclaiming htmaelf 'Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria' on the loth Auguat, 1804, and renouncing hia own legitimate title 
of 'Roman EtriMror' on the 6th August, t8o6—by the crowning of Dom Pedro I as 
'Constitutional Emperor of Brsxil' on the tath October, iSaa (see X. ix. it). 

* Sec Arnold, op. cit., pp. 130-1. 
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which was quite foreign to Islamic thought); assumed that the double 
title of Sultan-Caliph implied a personal union of the “spiritual" and 
“temporal” powers in the Ottoman Padish&h; and inferred that these 
powers could alternatively be divided between different persons- Their 
error obtained a mde currency in the West* (except among a few scholars 
witliout influence in international affairs) and even among Muslims who 
had received a Modem Western in place of a Classical Islamic education. 
It was consciously and skilfully exploited by 'Abd-al-HamId in his 
dealings with Western Governments, with Muslim peoples under 
Western rule, and with his own Muslim subjects.'* 

In at least three peace treaties signed between the years ajd. 1774 and 
A.D. 1913* the Ottoman negotiators sUly took advantage of this Western 
Christian misconception of the Caliphate as a 'spiritual' office in order 
to secure, in territories that the Sultan was being compelled to cede as 
Psdish&h, a recognition of his continuing authority there as Caliph—a 
concession which, if maintained and fully implemented, w'ould have 
restored to him under one title the political authority that he was 
surrendering under another. As it turned out, the Chri^an parties to 
two of these treaties quickly detected the ruse and insisted—in the one 
case within seven years and in the other within eleven years of the date 
of signature of the original instrument—on the cancellation of the in¬ 
sidious provisions.* 

Although, however, the Caliphate, thus refurbished and passed off 
as a 'spiritual' office, did not, after all, prove an effective instrument for 
staving off, or even attenuating, the loss of Ottoman political control 
over ex-Ottoman territories that the Sultan-Caliph had been compelled 
to surrender owing to the turning of the tables in the military and politi¬ 
cal relations between the Ottoman Empire and its Western or Western¬ 
izing neighbours since the close of the seventeenth century of the 


< It scant to hire been p^uUrized bf M. C. M. d'Obsion in the first volutne of his 
Tabltou CiniTcl dt VEmpir 4 Othoman (Psris 1787), in which ‘he speaks of the "sscerdotal 
■uchority" of the Sultan and atylea him the ‘Tontiff of the Muaulnuns" ' (Arnold, op. 
dt., p. 170). 

* ToyrCatt, K.}.'. Survey of IntmtationalASaiTt, 1925, vol. i (Oxford i927,Unimsitjr 
Press): The Islamic World since the Pesce Settlement', pp. 32-33. 

X The Ruaso-Turkish peace treaty signed at KOchOk Qaynirja on the 21 st Juhr, 1774, 
Art. 3: the lulo-Ottoman preliminaries of pesce signed at Ouchy on the rsch October, 
1912; the TurcO'Bulgarian peace treaw signed at Constantinople on the a9th September, 
19x3 (see Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 34-3°}. 

* See Toynbee, op. cit., p. 36. Ti>e extent to which the minds of the ruling element in 
Russia had been Westemiaed Dy aj>. 1774 is revealed by the succeaa of Ottoman dipto- 
mscy in playing this crick upon the represeotativa of a atill official^ Orthodox Chriatian 
Power; tor in Orthodox Christendom the Christian distinction between Church and 
State had been confounded in the constitution of Leo Ill's East Roman Empire (sec 
IV. iv. 352-^ and 592-623); aiKl this East Roman 'Caetaro-papum', transmitted to 
Rumib, been arried a step farther by Peter the Grat when, in a.d. 1700, he had 
allowed the Patriarchate of Moscow to lapse and then, in A.D. 1721, had made the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in hia dominiona into a department of atace in form aa well at in fact by 
placiiw it under the adminiaciation of a ‘Holy Synod’ (ace p. 38 below). Thus, in the 
post-I*etrtnc Russian Empireof a.o. 1774, Church and State were so rtesrly fused together 
into an indiatinguisluble unity that it ought not to have been difficult for Ruaaian statM- 
men of that age to appreciate, by analogy, the non-uitien^ in lalam, of any differentia¬ 
tion of a 'spiritutl‘ from a 'temporal' sphere of social life, The less obvious implicationa 
of the status of the Oecumeiu^ Patriarch of Constantinople as a lerxant ot the East 
Roman Emperor had been realixed immediately by the leas aophiaticated Bulgara upon 
their converaion to C^hodox Christiaitity in a-d. 86$ (ace IV. iv. 377 ~^ 0 * 
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Christian Era, it did produce psychological effects which were imponder¬ 
able yet appreciable factors m international politics. It pave pause to 
aggressive-minded Western or Westernizing Powers which had taken 
the measure of the Ottoman Empire’s present political weakness but 
still remained in awe of the explosive religious force of Islam. Con¬ 
versely, it made the Ottoman Empire—shrui^en though it was—a moral 
rallying-point for a Muslim diaspori, not only in ex-Ottoman provinces 
which had passed under the rule of Orthc^ox Christian ’successor- 
states’, but in distant regions, on other fringes of Dar-al-Islim, which 
had never been under the rule of an Ottoman or any other Caliph. By 
the date of the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate in a.d. 1924 the 
Muslim minorities in the British Indian Empire, the Soviet Union, and 
the Chinese Republic alone numbered considerably more than a 
hundred million in the aggregate, and these outlying millions— 
unlike the Arab peoples ano^others in the solid core of the Islamic 
World, including the Ottoman Turks themselves—had little prospect of 
ever being able to attain the current political ideal of a Westernizing 
World by exchanging the alien rule under which they were living at the 
time for national states of their own.' Their situation w'as not unlike 
that of their predecessors in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian Era, when D&r-al-Islftm was being overrun by barbarians 
and partitioned among military adventurers, and in these circumstances 
the Ottoman Caliphate gave ^em something of the same cohesion and 
encouragement that the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad had given to 
Muslims of that earlier age.^ 

These psychological effects of the Ottoman Caliphate, as turned to 
account by Sultan ^Abd-al-Hamld II (imperabat a.d. 1876-1909), were 
such manifestly valuable assets for the Ottoman body politic that the 
’New 'Osmanli' liberal opponents of a tyrannous Hamidian autocracy 
sought, not to abolish the Ottoman Caliphate, but to preserve it for 
manipulation as an instrument of their own Turkish national policy, 
llie sovereign was styled Caliph, as well as Sultan and PadishSh, in the 
Ottoman Constitution of a.d. 1876, and the Caliphate survived 'Abd- 
al-Hamid’s successful coup d'etat of 1877 and unsuccessful attempt to 
repeat it in 1909 after the re-establishment of the Constitution in 1908.’ 
It even survived the abolition of the Sultanate and the vesting of the 
sovereign power in Turkey in the Great National Assembly at Ankara 
by a law voted by that body on the ist November, 1922.* This drastic 
piece of legislation was a retort to the hostile action of the last Sultan- 
Caliph Mehmed VI VahId-ad-Din (imperabat a.d. 1918-22), who, seeing 

I On this point see Toynbee, ep. elt., p. 39. the time when the present ptsssse wss 
being written, the sbolition of the Ottoman Caliphate was already more than a quarter 
of a century old. and the Indian Muslima had succeeded in establishing a separate national 
■tateof their own in the shape of Pahiatan: but it would have been premature to assume 
that this was necessarily the end of the story. 

* For the alertnes^of Sultan 'Abd-al-Hamid II in ma lting use of railways, newa- 
papen, and other Modem Western means of communicaMn and propaganda for 
keeping in touch with a Muslim ciientile all over the World, see Toynbee, op. cit., 
pp. 39 -ao. 

t See Toynbee, op. eit., pp. 42-43, and the present Study, IX. viii. 261-3. 

* The text of this law ot the xat November, 1922, is priat^ in Toynbee, op. cit., 
pp. 50-si. 
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the monarch’s opportunity in the country’s adversity, had thrown in his 
lot with the Empire’s ex-victorious adversaries in the late wars of 1914- 
22 in the hope of putting back the constitutional clock to the point at 
which it had been marking time before the Revolution of a.d. 1908, In 
the same law the Caliphate was declared to reside in the House of 
'Osmin, and the right of election to the office to lie with the Turkish 
Great National Assembly. On the strength of a legal opinion {Jetvd), 
rendered by the Commissary for the Islamic Law {Skm'ah) in the 
Government ruling the country in the Assembly’s name, to the effect 
that the office of Caliph had been forfeited by Vahid-ad-Din Efendi, 
the Assembly voted, on the i8th November, 1922, that the office was 
now vacant, and on the same day they elected another member of the 
House of 'Osmin, *Abd-al-Mejid Efendi, as Caliph without any other 
title.* 

In attempting to draw this distinction between tw*o traditional titles 
wliich historically and juridically were, both alike, emblems of political 
authority, the followers of Ghizi Mustati Kemil Ataturk were uninten¬ 
tionally playing on themselves the trick which their ancestors had 
deliberately played on the Russians in a.d. 1774,* and, once again, the 
equivocal situation created by a false interpretation of the nature of the 
Caliph’s office proved untenable—notwithstanding the suitably in¬ 
offensive character of the Assembly’s unlucky nominee. When the law 
of the 1st November, 1022, was followed by another of the 29th October, 
1923, proclaiming Turkey a republic and declaring the President of the 
Republic to be Chief of the State, the incompadbility between the legal 
position thus created in Turkey and the prerogatives of the Caliphate 
according to the SherVah became so glaring that it was bound to be 
used as ammunition by Turkish opponents of the rdgime and to cause 
overt anxiety among Indian Muslims. The premature publication, in 
opposition newspapers at Constantinople, of a letter from two eminent 
Indian Muslims, the Agha Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali, to the Prime 
Minister of Turkey, intimating, in studiously tactful langtiage, the 
distress that the Turkish Great National Assembly’s actions had been 
producing amon^ Muslims abroad,’ precipitated the passage by the 
Turkish Great National Assembly, on the 3rd March, 1924, of a law 
abolishing the Caliphate and banishing the members of the Ottoman 
Imperial family from the territories of the Republic of Turkey.^ When 
the news reached Delhi—where, as we have seen, the Caliphate had 
been revered for seven hundred years with a mdvtti seldom corrected by 
first-hand acquaintance—the shock declared itself in a dramatic incident 
at a Red Crescent tea-party which offers a burlesque counterpart to the 

■ S«e Tojrobee, op. dt., p. 51. 

* The innocent miMpprcbe^on under which the AsKinbly acted in November ign 
vrae attested in a ipeech delivered by MuitaA Kemtl Patha himself on the sotb October, 
192s, in the debate preceding the passage of the Law of the ist November. To the 
question 'Wliat becomes of the Caliphate when the temporal power is taken sway from 
it?’ the Ghiai gave the Levantine d'Ohsaon’a erroneous answer: in the daya of the 
‘ Abbaaid Caliphs at bghdad and of their suceeasors at Cairo, ‘the spiritual a^ tmpotal 
power existed s^srately side by aide’. The relevant passage of the speech is printed in 
Toynb«, op. dt.,pp. sa- 55 . 

i The text is printed in Toynbee, op. dt., pp. 57t-i. 

4 IWd., p. 575. 
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tragic scene in Saint Jerome’s cell at Bethlehem when the Christian 

scholar received the news of the fail of Rome.* 

*A mission from the Turkish Red Crescent Society, which was collect¬ 
ing funds in India at the moment when the news of the abolition of the 
Ottoman Caliphate arrived, found it advisable to cut short its activities 
and return home. (The Times, 5th March, 1924; Oriente Modemo, IV, 3, 
p. 181). The news was actually received during a tea-party at Delhi, 
where the members of the Turkish mission were being entertained by their 
Indian co-religionists. Upon the recital of the telegram containing the 
text of the Turkish Law of the 3rd March, [1924,] all but two of the 
Indians present immediately left ^e room.’* 

At the time when the present chapter was being written, it looked as 
if this had really been the end of the Caliphate, for an immediate attempt 
on the part of the HSshimI King Husayn of the Hijiz to assume the 
office (on the eve, as it turned out, of his own ejection from his ancestral 
patrimony by Ibn Sa'ud) was—in spite of the Sharlfs unimpeachable 
QurayshI lineage and his sovereignty, at the moment, over the two Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina—as dismal a failure as most of his other 
enterprises.* Nor did any practical action result from a Caliphate Con¬ 
gress held at Cairo on the I3th-i9th May, 1926.^ 

Yet, even if this forecast were to prove correct—though, in the light of 
previous hismry, it would not be safe to sign a death certificate for so 
resilient an institution as the Caliphate until it had been in abeyance for 
at least a quarter of a millennium*—the marvel would be, not that the 
Caliphate should have petered out at last, but that, on the strength of 
having been an effective sovereignty over a span of less than two hundred 
years,” it should have been able within that time to acquire a prestige 
sufficient to keep it alive, and twice revive it,’ for another eleven hundred 


' See the ptsu^ ({tiotcd in V. v. aaj, n. a. 

* Toynbee, op. cit., p. 63, n. 7. Indun Muilima might have inoculated themielvea 
againit thii ahotf by previoualy expMuw themtelvea to another. The praient writer 
once heard, from a Britiah reaident in Conatantinople, of one inatanee in which thia 
ignorance [of realitica in Turkey] was cruelly dispelled. His informant had been in com¬ 
mercial relations with an Indian Muslim merchant who wm a capable man of buainesa 
and a loyal aul^ct of the Britiah Indian Government, but who cneriahed a keen tenti- 
mental regret for the lost dominion of Islam in India and conaoled himself with the 
belief that in the Ottoman Caliphate thete survived one Islamic Power which was as 
splendid as the Mughal Empire and aa efficient as the British Rij. After susuining his 
B^-rcspect as a Miwim upon thia illuaion for many years, this Indian merchant saved 
enough money to make a pilgriman to the aeat of the Cdiphate at Conatandnopic— 
which meant more to him than the Holy Land of the Hij&z—and there became the guest 
of his British correspondent The contrast between his long-cherished dream of the 
Caliphate and the sordid reality of the Ottoman Empire caus^ him a distreas which it 
was Minful to witness. He was appalled by the vast diiTcrence of standard between 
Muslim government in Ddr^aUItldm and British government ia India; and he went home 
with hii spirit broken' (Toynbee, op. cit, p. 39, n. i). 

1 See Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 63-M. 

* See ibid., pp. 8t-po. 

i Its latest interregnum had tasted from the death of the last Cairene ‘Abbaaid Caliph 
Mutawakkil in A.o. 1543 to the drafting of the Russo-Turkisb Treaty of KacbQk 
Qsynltja in a.0. 1774. 

* From the death of the Prtmhet Muhammad in A.D. 63a to the death of the'Abbaaid 
Caliph Amin (imetralai a.d. M9-13), in a dvil war with his brother and supplanter 
Ma'mCn (impermat a.d. 813-33) over the heriuge of their father HIriin-ar-Rasbid 
{impfrabat A.P. 786-807). 

t i.e. at Cairo in a.i>. ia6x and at Constantinople in a.o. 1774. 
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years* during which it never emerged from the state of political impo¬ 
tence into which it had begun to decline in the reign of H&run-ar- 
Rashld’s son Ma’mun {imperabat a.d. 813-33). 

‘The Holy Rorrum Empire’^ 

This life-curve of the Caliphate, with its successive evocations at 
Cairo and Istanbul, has its counterpart in the aftermath of the Roman 
Empire in the West, with its abortive revival there in the shape of the 
Holy Roman Empire.^ The Roman Power which Pope Leo III and 
Charlemagne tried to raise from the dead on Christmas Day, a.d. 800, 
had been effective in the West for rather more than four hundred years.* 
The Austrasian Power, which thus rashly shouldered the formidable 
burden of the Roman mantle, was effective for not more than 127 years 
at the longest reckoning.^ Yet, on the strength of these two spasmodic 
‘jet-propulsions’, the Holy Roman Empire not only materialized in the 
heyday of Austrasia’s fortunes, but survived thereafter for all but a 
thousand years more^ in a state of paralysis into which it fell at the death 
of Charlemagne, the first holder of the title (regnabat a.d. 768-814; 
imperabat a.d. 800-14), which it never afterwards more than 

partially recovered.^ TTie shadowy aftermath of the Roman Empire in 
the West thus attained a span of more than fourteen hundred years in 
aU.‘ A millennium and a hsJf is no doubt an infinitesimally short span of 
time on the Time-scale of the age, up to date, of the Human Race or of 
Life or of the Earth or of the Stellar Cosmos,* but it is a period of almost 
Egyptiac longevity on the scale of the six-thousand-years-old history of 
the species of human societies called civilizations. 

> Reebonina fn»m the death of the Biahdldf 'Abbatid Catiph Amin in A.D. 813 to the 
depoaitton of the Conitantioopolitan ‘Oimanli Caliph ‘Abd-al-MejId in a.d. 1914- 

* Sec xi. map 37. 

* In conformity with our procedure in reclconing back the history of the Caliphate to 
iti inauguratien at Mecca in a.d. 631. and not merely to the evocation of ita shoet at 
Cairo in A.D. ia6t, we have to reckon back the hiatory of the inatituden liouidated at 
Vienna in A.S. 1806 to the foundation of the Roman !^pire itKif by ’the crafty nephew 
of Juliiia’ in the year 31 b.c. —aa Lord Bnoe makea hit reckoning in the famoua exordium 
of Th 4 Holy Roman ctnpirt (quoted in I. i. 343). 

* Reckoning from the Battle of Acdum in S.C. to the Beetle of Adrianople in a.d. 
378, or at lateat to the death of the Emperor Theodoaiui I in a.d. 395 (lee p. 20, n. 4, 
above, and p. 40, n. a, below). 

* Reckoning to the death of Charlemagne in A.S. 814 from the Battle of Textri in a.d. 
687 in which Charlemagne's gT«at-grandfsther Pepin of Heriatal had ended the anarchy 
let loose by the decay of the Merovinran Power and had brought Neuatria u well aa 
Auatrasis under the effeedve rule of u>e House of Amulf. The period would be still 
shorter if its initial date were to be reckoned from Charles Martel's victory over the 
Arabs at Tours in A.D. 73a or from the crowning of Pepin III in a.d. 754 as King of the 
Franks (tee IV. iv. 488, n. t), or from the crowning of Charlemagne himself aa Emperor 
on Chrittmat Day, a.d. 800. 

* Reckoning from the death of Charlemagne in A.D. 8:4 to the renuiKiatioo of the dde 
by Francis II m A.O. 1806. 

f In Chariemagne't dme, and likewise at each of the successive revivala of the Holy 
Roman Empire after ita first r»id lapse into impotence in the hands of Charlemagne'a 
Carolingian tucceaaort, this Western ghost of the Roman Empire was an effective 
polidcal power only in ao far aa it played the part of a continent mareh for Westm 
Chxiatendom. Under Charlemagne and the Saxon Etnperon the Holy Roman Empire 
served aa a march against the Continental European barbarians (tee II. ii. 
under the Hapsburga it served aa a march againt the 'Osmanlis (see II. U. 177—90). 

* Reckoning from the death of Theodosius I in a.d. 395 to A.D. 1806. 

* For dme-aealea, aee Zeuner, P. E.: tfu Rett (London 1946, and ed. 1950, 

Methuen), and the present Study, 1 . i. 173. 
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It is noteworthy that, like the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Holy Roman 
Empire retained, even at the vanishing-point of its effective power, a 
certain market value as a unique fount of honour. 

'To [the] strange political fiction [that the 'Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad 
were s^l ruling after they had ceased to govern] there is a parallel in the 
history of the Holy Roman Empire during the fifteenth century [of the 
Christian Era}. While the unfortunate Emperor Frederick III, having 
been driven out of Vienna, was wandering about from monastery to 
monastery as a beggar, making what money he could out of the fees paid 
by those on whom he conferred titles, a contemporary jurist, Aeneas 
Piccolomini (afterwards famous as Pope Pius II), could write that the 
power of the Emperor was eternal and incapable of diminution or injury, 
and that anyone who denied that the Emperor was lord and monarch of the 
whole Earth was a heretic, since his authority was ordained by Holy Writ 
and by the decree of the Church.’* 

In A.D. 1052, when nearly a century and a half had elapsed since the 
aelf-liquiaation of the Holy Roman Empire in A.D. 1806 by a voluntary 
act of the then reigning Emperor, the title of * Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire’ waa still being conferred by the Sovereign Pontiif of the temple- 
state of the Vatican—who would perhaps have pleaded a victor’s right 
to dispose of the sole remaining spoils of a rival institution which his own 

C redecessors had broi^ht to the ground in the tremendous struggle 
etween Papacy and Empire during the so-called 'Middle Ages’ of 
Western history.* 

The Haunting of the 'Osmanlis and the Mongols by 'Ghosts of Ghosts' 
While the Holy Roman Empire was compensated for the briefness of 
its elective reign, and the Cairene Caliphate for being cheated of any 
effective reign at all, by the inordinate length of a dim epilogue, the East 
Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom and the Sui and T’ang 
Empire in the Far East had to pay for a longer spell of full-blooded life 
by suffering a more swift and drastic liquidation. No milder remedy 
than this could have saved from an immediate and premature death 
the societies on whose life-blood these two vampires had been feasting. 
The collapse, when it came, was in both societies so extreme that the 
exhausted civilization was fain to receive its respite and rest-cure in the 
shape of a universal state from the hands of alien empire-builders— 
the 'Osmanlis performing this unwelcome and indispensable service for 
the main body of Ortho(&x Christendom, and the Mongols for Chiiu.* 
These aliens began by filling the social void which they foiind in their 
field of reconstruction work with characteristic institutions of their own,* 
and they also eked out their own talents by enlisting ability wherever 
else they could lay hands on it, rather than from among the demoralized 
and discredited ci-devant dominant minority of the prostrate society for 
whose government the high-handed conquerors had now made them¬ 
selves responsible. The hfongols organized their government of China 

» Arnold, op. dt., pp. 77 - 78 . * » See IV. iv. 512-84. 

* See V. V. 348-51. and PP. 57o«id 576, below. 

« For the iostitudofu that the Ounanlit brought with them into Orthodoa Chrijten. 
dom from the Eurasian Steppe, ace III. iii. 22-50. 
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’(nth the help of Muslims from the western fringes of thetr spreading 
dominion, or of Western Christians from beyond its verge, of whom the 
most famous was Marco Polo. The 'Osmanlis drew on Western Christian 
renegades as well as on children of their own Orthodox Christian ra'tyeh 
whom they had first ^denatured’ by a Platonic system of education. In 
the governments of both these alien universal states it is the more re> 
markable to observe, on closer inspection, the presence of a number of 
institutional survivals of the liquidated vampire polities, and to find the 
evicted native dominant minority stealthily winning their way back into 
power as the mandarins who inducted Mongol and Manchu war-lords 
into the arts of Chinese administration, and as the Phanariots who made 
themselves indispensable to their Ottoman masters as soon as these were 
driven to enter into serious diplomatic relations with the Powers of the 
Western World owing to the loss of their own former military ascen¬ 
dancy.* Though the institutional survivals, as they catch our eye, present 
themselves largely in the forms of outward ceremonial and official in¬ 
signia and costume, we may infer with confidence, from these outward 
visible rigns, an inward psychological legacy from the East Roman 
Empire to an Ottoman 'Qaysar-i-Rum' and from the Sui and T’ang 
Empire to a Mongol ‘Son of Heaven'. 

* The Great Idea* of the Modem Greeks 

The legacy that descended on the victorious 'Osmanlis did not cease 
to weigh upon the discomfited Greeks. Though the East Roman Empire 
came to grief in a.d. 1071* through the nemesis of the suicidal policy of 
military aggression on all fronts’ which had preceded, precipitated, and 
followed the great Romano-Bulgarian war of A.D. 977-1019, and though 
the rally led by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus {imperabat A.D. 1081- 
1118)^ Drought no more than a passing relief, the Byzantine political 
incubus that was crushing the life out of the Greek people not only 
made a profound impression on their imaginations but also secured an 
enduring hold on their affections. When the Western military adventurers 
whose enterprise was nicknamed ‘the Fourth Crusade’ gave the stricken 
East Roman Empire its coup de grdce by storming and sacking Constan¬ 
tinople in A.D. 1204, they found the prestige of the battered Imperial 
Throne at Constantinople still standing so high among the conquered 
Greek population that they decided to enthrone one of their own number 
as a usurping 'l^tin Emperor', in the hope—a vain one, yet the only 
hope that they had—that the double magic of the Imperial City and 
Name might commend their hated rule to their recalcitrant subjects. 

These lures did indeed exercise an irresistible attraction upon the 
East Roman Empire’s refugee Greek ‘successor-state’ at Nicaca in 
North-Western Anatolia, which had first successfully defied the in¬ 
vaders and had afterwards anticipated the career of the 'Osmanlis by 
bestriding the Dardanelles and gathering in fragments of ex-Imperial 
territory in the Balkan Peninsula.’ The able princes of Nicaea w’cre 

< Ppr the Pluiunota tot II. iL aaa-S and IX. viii. i 87 ~ 9 . 

* See IV. ir. 39a. a. a. * See IV. ir.391-404. 

♦ See V. vi. 298. » See III. ui. 37. 
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obsessed h’om first to last by the ambition of reoccupying Constantinople 
and there assuming the Imperial style and title; and in A.D. 1261 Michael 
Palaioldghos duly achieved these Epimethean ambitions at the cost of 
losing to Turkish interlopers the best part of that precious Anatolian 
ground from which his principality had drawn its strength. This loss 
condemned the outwardly restored Empire to impotence from the 
start Yet even the two-centuries-Iong agony of this sMdow of a shadow 
of the Roman Empire, from the reoccupation of Constantinople in 
A.D. 1261 to its capture by the 'Osmanlis in a.d. 1453, did not cure the 
Greeks of their infatuation with a polity that had proved their ruin. 
Year by year, till these years had motmted up to little less than half a 
millennium,’ the Greeks of Constantinople continued, under Ottoman 
rule, to expect the restoration of the East Roman Empire by a miraculous 
intervention of God.^ And, in spite of invariable disappointment, 'the 
Great Idea'^ had power to entice Ypsilandi into making ^ fatuous raid 
across the Pruth in a.i>. 1821* and Venizelos into embarking in a.d. 1919 
on an Anatolian adventure that was to meet with such a tragic ending in 
1922. Nothing less than the eviction of a Greek diaspork of some 

* A.D. 1453-19*3. 

* Thi* expectation wai •uffieienil)’ intense and persistent to find its way into Modern 
Greek folk-lore, where it expresaed itself in the two parallel motifs of the miraculously 
interrupted service in the Cathedral Church of Ayla Sophia in Constaotinople and the 
nairaculoualy interrupted f^ing of the fishes. 

A folk-ton^ about the miraculous interruption of the service on the eve of the capture 
of the Imperial City by Sultan Mehmed II Kitih Ioa-d. 1453 U printed in Politia, N.G.: 
‘^xAcyai dirdrd Tpayov 3 (« roC'£AAi;wiroC'/Ieev(Athens 1914. Eatia). pp. 4-t,tnd a folk¬ 
song about the miraeuiout interruption of the fish-frying in Pbsmw, A.: Carmina 
Popularia Gtmcuu Rtttntiorit (Leiptig 1S60, Tcubner), p. 147, No. cxevii. A folk-tale 
about the fiah-frying is published by Ailitis in two versions in his AfeX/rat v«pl nC Btov 
«rai rfis FXuoofit '£^i;r(«o 0 AaoO: (Athens 1904, Sakeltarioe, 3 parts), 

part i, p. at (texts), and pert ii, pp. 656-7 (commenury). The writer hat been able to 
run these sources of the legend to earth thanks to the learning and the kindness of 
Professor R. J. H. Jenkins. 

Inoneof these three pieces of popular Romaic Greek literature—the folk-song about the 
fishes—the episode of the rairecle heralding the fall of Consuntinople stands by itself— 
rd ^pto rrrraxnjxeve, rd / m* d tioi^xet drdr rev 

—without the promise of an equally miraculous future retrieval of Greek fomines which 
it the sequel in both the other two places. The fint of the two prose versions of the 
lq;end about the fish, as given by Politis, rutu aa follows: 

'At the time when the TWka were besieging the City, a monk was frying seven fishes 
in a frying-pan. He had already fried them on one side and was just turning them over on 
to the other when someone cornea and tells him chat the Turks have taken the City. 
"Never will the Turks set foot in the City," ssys the monk. "I will wsic to believe thst 
till I see these fried fishes come to life sgain.' The words were not out of his mouth 
before the fishes leapt out of the frying-pan alive and dropped into a piece of water close 
by: and, down to thu day, those fishes chat came alive are in Balyqly {Angliei 'Fiabwych* 
—A.J.T.] and will continue to be found there, still half-fried yet alive again, until the 
hour comes for us to take the City. Then, they say, another monk will come end finish 
frying them.' 

The fishes sre pointed out in the holy well of the Zoodhdkhos, outside the walla fof 
ConstsntinopleJ, not hx from the Gate of Silymbria {aiias Piyl)', according to PoliM, 
MiXirox, pert ii, p. 656. According to a Turkish version of the t^e (ibid., n. x), there were 
ori»na!ly seven fishes, but only five are now left. 

The writer of this Study visited Balyqly in A.D. 1931, but did not see even a residue of 
five half-fried fishes swimming there, though, in a year when Eastern Thrace was under 
Greek military occupation again for the first time since a.d. 1360, the possibility thst the 
Greeks might reoccupy Constantinople too seemed less remote than at any other date, 
either earlier or later, since a.d. 1453. 

* 'H AfrydAi; meaning a conception of Modem Greece as being the heir of the 
East Roman Empire. 

* See II. ii. >26-7 for Ypsilandi (in Greek spelling ‘Hyp*(Iant6s') and his adventure. 
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1,280,000 souls from Anatolia and Eastern Thrace* availed to banish 
from Greek minds the persistent dream of restoring the East Roman 
Empire; and the previous potency of the ghost that was thus at last 
exorcised is demonstrated by the sequel. Though the Graeco-Turkish 
war of A.D. 1919-22 had inflicted greater devastation and suffering on 
both sides than any of its predecessors, it was followed within eight years 
by a Graeco-Turkish entente'^ and this apparent paradox admits of only 
one explanation. The loading of the atmosphere with a new charge of 
hate was far outbalanced by the lightening of it through the dissipation 
of an old illiision. 

‘At Ankara, a silent witness of the historic event of October 1930 was 
one of the most famous monuments of Classical Antiquity: the longest 
extant Latin inscription in the World, in which the flnt of the Roman 
Emperors hsd recorded his achievements. The Roman Empire had be¬ 
queathed its name to its former dominions in the Near East (Rum, 
Rum-ili, Romania) and to the peoples which had inherited them. The 
'Osminils had been known as Romans (Rumis) among their Muslim 
neighbours in Iran and Hindustan, while the modem Greeks had called 
themselves Romans (Romaioi) until a romantic nationalism, acquired in 
the West, had taught them to think of themselves as Hellenes, l^e hold 
of Rome upon the Near Eastern imaginition had only relaxed with the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire, whi^ was the Roman Empire’s last and 
strangest reincarnation. The Greeks really repudiated their Imperial 
Roman heritage when they rose in insurrection in a.d. 1821, the Turks 
when they signed their National Pact in A.D. 1920. There^^ith, the ghost 
of the Roman Empire, which had so long haunted the Near East, was 
hnslly exorcised. l*he Imperial City of Constantine—the New Rome on 
the Bosphorus—had ceased to be the capital of an empire or even of a 
“successor-state”. Indeed it was no longer a bone of contention between 
the states into which the defunct empire hsd been partitioned. The 
Oecumenical Patriarch, who had once laid claim, in his very title, to be the 
head of the Orthodox Church through all the World, had seen his Dock 
diminish until now it was merely represented by thst Orthodox Christian 
minority—less than 100,000 strong—which was recognised ss “estib- 
lished” in Constantinople by the terms of the convention of the loth June, 
1930. ... A meeting, at Constantinople, bet^^'een the ecclesiastical head of 
the ancient Greek C)hurch and the political head of the modem Greek 
State had ceased to be an event of political significance. If there were any 
statesmen living in 1930 who could claim to have “made history”, they 
were Musta^ Kemil and Elefterios Venizelos.'* 

'Moscow the Third Rome'* 

While ‘the Great Idea* of the Greeks had been a minor tragedy and 
major curiosity of history, the sowing of the same seed in Russia had 
been big with consequences of historic importance which, at a date 
midway through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, had per¬ 
haps not yet come to full harvest. 

» See the fifum given by V. M. Boulter in Suruy InUmational Affain, 19 * 5 $ vol. 
ii (London tosS, Milford), p. 276. 

* For this oeneficent revolution in Graeco-Turkish rebtions, see Toynbee, A. J., and 
Boulter, V. M.: Sunty ojInttmatiomU Affmrt, X930 (Oxford 1931, University JPress), 

^ '^oynbM and Boulter, op. cit., p. 168. * See zi, oisp 49. 
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When the lingering shadow of a restored East Roman Empire—the 
ghost of the ghost of an Hellenic universal state—was hnally effaced by 
the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in a.d. 1453, the Russian off* 
shoot of Orthodox Christendom* was about to enter into a universal 
state of its own. I'he establishment of this Russian universal state may 
be dated from the annexation of the Republic of Novgorod^ between 

* For the rcUtion of Ruuien Orthodox Chriitendom to the oriniul home of the 
Orthodox Chriftien Civilizetion in Aiutoiie end the Btlkxn Peniruuu, lee I. i. 

> See IV. iv. 88; V. v. 31*; V. vi. tQl end 309; end IX. viii. 136. Prince Omitrl 
Oboteneky comment*: 

'Is there not tome deni»r of over>cstimsting the importerKO of this union } I would 
•ay that the annexation of Novgorod and i(a dependenciea by Ivan Ill, though of course 
it veady Increased the territories aitd economic resources of Muscovy, wa* in itself only a 
■tage in the lengthy proeeat by which the Muscovite aovereigtu auceeeded in annexing 
the greater part of their Kievan predeceuors' "patrimony” (except, of course, the south* 
western regtons^ This process began eirea a.d. 1300 and may be said to have ended in 
A.D. 1533 . with the death of Basil 111 ; and the annexations of Tver, the Chernigov and 
Severix land*. Pskov, Smolensk and Ryazan, which took place in the latter part of Ivan 
Ill’s reign and in the reim of Basil III, were perhaps in the long run as important land* 
marks in this proccta of ''gathering" as the conquest of the Noygorodian lands. 

'It aeeim to me, moreover, that the term “universal aiate" is more applicable to the 
multi-national Empire that arose out of Ivan IV's Eastern conquests than to the still 
essentially Russian states of Ivan III and Basil III. For the annexation of Smolensk 
(a.0. 1514) end the incorporation of the Ryazan principality (area a.o. 15x0) into 
Muacovy mark the ftnal political unilkation of the Great Ruaaian lands under Muscovite 
dominion, while the conquest of Qizin, Astrakhan and Western Siberia in the reign of 
Ivan IV, which brought into the Muscovite realm large areas of non'Rusaian population 
and c^ture, may perhaps be rc^erded with greater justification at the opening chapter! in 
the history of the Russian “univenal state .* 

On consideration of the first of the two points'hcre mode by Prince Obolenskv, the 
writer of this Study does not find himself persuaded that the union of Novgorod with 
Muscovy was ivot, after ell, the crucial event in the proeeat of the political unification of 
the tcmtonal patrimony of a Russian Orthodox Christendom under Muscovite rule. 
Among the parochial states that had sprung from the ruin* of the ascendancy of the 
principality of Kiev, Novgorod was surely unique in being a commercial community with 
a vast economic hinterland extending north-eastwards to the shorca of the White Sea and 
the Arctic Ocean as far aa the estuary of the River Obi on the farther side of the Urala, 
and in maintsining an active intercourse with the Hanseetic states members of s con¬ 
temporary Western city-state cosmos on the cultural aa well aa on the economic plane. 
In exchaim for the furs produced by her north-eastern hinterland, Novgorod had 
imported from her Western customers the political institution of aelf-govemment on the 
city-state scale. In virtue of this combination of commercial wealth with political liberties, 
Novgorod wai lurely the one other Russian parochial state in this age that might perhaps 
have competed serioualy with Moecow for the role of becoming the nucleus oT a Russian 
universal state which, had it crystallized round Novgorod instead of crystallizing round 
Moscow, would have had a different^ihos. as well at a different geographical centre, from 
the Muacovy that actually performed this historic service for a Russian Orthodox 
Christendom. On this account the writer remains convinced that, in the building of the 
Russian universal state, the subjugation of Novgorod by Moscow was the decisive event 
that may be taken as marking the Russian universal staie’a establishment (though, of 
course, the precise dsting of the consummation of any historical process is inevitably 
arbitrary ana conventional and consequently open to dispute). 

Prince Obolensky's second point turns, as will be seen, on the choice of a different 
criterion for the epiphany of a universal state from the criterion choaen in the present 
Study. The term 'universiU state’ is used here to denote an empire that is 'oecumenical* in 
the sense of embracing the whole (^graphical domain of the 'world' constituted by some 
■ingle dvilixation, while Prince Obolensky is inclined to appropriate the same term for 
the different (though, no doubt, ^uslly legitimate) purpose of denoting a state that is 
universal in the senac of embracing at least pant of the domains of more civilizations 
than one. In a later chapter (pp. below) we shall observe that most of the 

universal statea that had been ‘oecumenical’ in the sense of embracing the whole domain 
of some single civilization had alao been 'ooimopoliun' in the sense of including parts of 
the domains of alien civilizations ta well; but this feature in the composition of a univer* 
aal state, though usual, will prove to be neither essential nor indeed invariably present. 
The essential and never.abaent mark of a universal state, in the sense in which me term 
is used in this Study, is the political unification, within its frontiers, of the whole domain 
of some tingle civilization. 
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A.D. 14.71 and A.D. 1479 by the Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan III 
bat A.D. 1462-1505). Ttus swift sequence of momentous events in the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom and in its Russian off-shoot, and 
the dramanc contrast between the final downfall of Orthodox Constan¬ 
tinople and the definitive triumph of Orthodox Moscow, made a pro¬ 
found effect upon the Russian im^ination. 

‘T*he expansion of every nation, the growth of every empire, is usually 
the outward sign of an inward conviction of the people that they have a 
special mission to perform. The striking transformation of the small 
Moscow principality into one of the largest states of the World was the 
result of the deep-rooted belief of her people that they were called upon 
to defend Eastern Orthodoxy.*' 

Other Orthodox Slav princes before the Muscovite Ivan HI had 
coveted the dazzling insignia of the East Roman Empire and had 
audaciously stretched out greedy hands to snatch them from the person 
of a legitimate Empieror reigning at Constantinople; but, unnerved by 
their own impiety, they had faltered and failed, with disastrous ulterior 
consequences for their own principalities. After missing, in a.d. 913, 
a chance of mounting the Imperil Throne at Constantinople, Kiun 
Symeon of Bulgaria had proclaimed himself 'Emperor of the Romans 
and Bulgars' in a.d. 925, and the Archbishop of Freslav ‘Patriarch’ of 
his hybrid empire in the year afterbut within less than a century the 
Bulgarian state had been erased from the political map of Orthodox 
Christendom; a war to the death had ended in the outright annexation 
of all Bulgaria by an East Roman Empire which Khan Symeon had 
aspired to supplant.^ The Bulgar Khan had rashly challenged the East 
Roman Empire at its zenith; at its nadir, when the possession of the 
beggarly remnant of its domain was being contested between a legitimate 
Palaioldghos and the pretender John Kandakouzinds, the Serb war¬ 
lord Stephen Dushan had had himself crowned by the Patriarch of 
Bulgaria and by his own Serbian Archbishop of Ped on Easter Day, 
A.D. 1346, as 'King of Serbia .. . Albania and the sea-board, prince of 
the Empire of Bulgaria, and lord of almost all the Empire of Romania’.* 
The misgivings revealed in this cautiously accurate enumeration had 
afterwards been veiled in the bolder style and title of 'Emperor and 
Autocrat of Serbia and Romania' ;* yet the waning shadow of the East 
Roman Empire had eluded Dushan’s grasp, and, within less than half 
a century, the Serb war-bands had been scattered like chaff by their 
’Osmanli competitors for the prize of becoming the founders of a univer¬ 
sal state for the main body of Orthodox Christendom. The Muscovites, 
who afterwards trod with impunity the perilous path down which a 
Bulgarian Symeon and a Serbian Stephen had carried their ephemeral 
empires to destruction, were not even inspired directly by cither of these 
two magnificent failures; they drew their inspiration from a Second 

> Zernov, N.: Tht Rmnant ottd tfuir Church (London 1945, S.P.C.K.), p. 49. 

» See IV. tv. 384 end 386. » See IV. tv. 390-a. 

* ‘Serviae . . . Albeniae, tneritimae regionu rex, Bulj^uie trnpent princeps et fere 
totiux imperii Romtniee dominue' (Gibbon*, H. A.: Tht Foundation of tht Ottentm 
Ewtpirt (Oxford 1916, CUreixkm Preas), p. 88). 

i Gibtwna. loc. cit. 
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Bulgarian Empire which had dragged out iu undistinguished existence 
dunng the two centuries (a.d. ii 86'I«3) between the collapse of the 
East Roman Empire in South-Eastern Europe and the political unifica¬ 
tion of the main body of Orthodox Christendom by the 'Osmanlis. 

‘The Second Bulgarian Empire with its centre at Tmovo had for a time 
controlled the Balkans; its rulers had styled themselves Tsar and Auto- 
knitdr, and at their court there had been a literary revival when Greek 
works were translated into Bulgarian. Among these translated works was 
the verse chronicle of Manasses. In this chronicle the decline of the 
Roman Power in Western Europe was described: the Old Rome of the 
West had failed, but Constantinople had taken its place and still stood 
young and vigorous. In the Bulgarian version Constantinople disappears, 
and in Its stead the chronicler's praise is transferred to "our new Tsari- 
grad” and the Bulgarian Tsar. Tmovo claimed for itself the imperial 
glory of the city of Constantine. In a.d. 1393 the Bulgarian Empire fell 
before the attack of the Turks, and many exiles fled from Bulgaria to 
Moscow. A Bulgarian, Kiprian, at this time became Metropolitan of 
Moscow. It looks as if these iitngris had carried with them the imperial 
theory which on Bulgarian soil had been shattered by the Turkish victory. 
It was Kiprian who, when a dispute had arisen between Moscow and the 
[East Roman] Empire, wrote to the Patriarch of Constantinople: "We 
have a church but no Emperor, and we do not recognise him.” Byzantium 
replied by a re-assertion of its sole claim to imperial sovereignty. In a.d. 
1438^ came the Council of Florence and the union of the Eastern and 
Western churches. Orthodoxy had been betrayed by the Greeks: The 
Metropolitan Isidor [of Moscow], who had played the traitor’s part at the 
Council, was cursed as a renegade.^ In a.d. 1453 Constantinople itself fell 
into the hands of the Turks. The lesson thus taught by history was 
obvious: here was the hand of God.’* 

The Muscovites took full advantage of the oppoituniw that now lay 
open to them. In A.D. 2472 the Grand Duke Ivan 111 married Zod 
S^hia] Palaioldghos, a niece of the last Constandnopolitan 
Orthodox ^peror Constantine,* and adopted as his own coat-of-arms 
the two-headed East Roman eagle.^ In a.d. 1480 he repudiated the 

' Ittdore wst not only diuredited; be wet ejected end replaced by a lucccitor of 
Ruuiw, ^tead of Greet, nationality; and at the lame tioM the Oecumenical Patriarch’s 
eccietiaadeal auzerainty over the Metropolitin See of Moscow wu repudisted. See IX. 
nii. m8.—A.J.T. 

* Baynes. N. H., and Most, H. St L. B.:£varaRttuin (Oxford 1948, Clarendon Press), 
PP- 3 ^ 3 ^' ^P- Zemov, K.: Moseou tfu Third Home, reprint of and ed. (London 1944, 
S.P.C.K.). p. 34: *Thia cataatrophe, comparable only to the destniction of Jerusalem or 
the tack of Rome, required an explanaoon, and tlua waa found in the apostasy of the 
Emperor and the Oecumenical Patriarch.' 

1 The Thirteenth, counting from Constantine the Great, on one reckoning, the 
Eleventh on another. 

* These two events are. however, given a different complexion by Prince Obolensky in 
'Russis’s Byzantine Heritage', Oi^ord Slaoonie Papm, vol. i (Oxford 1950, Clarendon 
Preul, p. 46: 

'Of course there can be no doubt that Russian Tsarism welcomed the theory that the 
aeat of Imperial lovereifmty had migrated to Moecow after the fall of Constantinople; 
the 'Tsar'a adoption of Byientme titles, heraldry and ceremonial can be regarded as a 
visible symbol of this daiio. But... the Christian univeraalism of East Rome was trans¬ 
formed and distorted within the more narrow framework of Muscovite nationalism. The 
leaUy sipiificant fact ia that the beginning of Russia's turning away from her Byzantine 
hentage in the late hfteenth century coincided with the growth of her connexions with 
the West; Ivan Ill's marriage with Zo< was a harbinger of these connexions; for the 
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suzerainty of the Tatars of Bitu Khan's Appanage and proclaimed his 
own independence under the title of Autocrat His second successor 
Ivan IV the Terrible {imperabat a.d. 1533-84) had himself crowned 
Emperor in 1547. In a.d. 1551 a Council of the Russian Church asserted 
the superiority of the Russian version of Orthodoxy over all others.* 
In the reign of Tsar Theodore {imperahat A.D. 1584-98), in a.d. 1589, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow was elevated by the Oecumenical Patriarch 
of the day to the status of Patriarch of All Riissia.* In taking these succes¬ 
sive steps the Russians were on stronger ground than their Bulgar and 
Serb precursors whose ventures had ended so ignominiously. They 
were not usurpers challenging living legitimate bearers of the Imperil 
title, but residuary legatees taking over a vacant heritage; and, so far 
from being conscious of sin, they were confidently self-righteous. 

^ 'The feeling that the Greeks had betrayed their Orthodoxy, and were 
therefore punished by God, was particularly strong in the remote Church 
of Russia, where anti-Latin tendencies were very pronounced.... To the 
Russians it seemed that, if the Greeks were rejected by God for the Im- 
trayal of Orthodoxy, they themselves were restored to political indepen¬ 
dence because of their devotion to the Church. The Russian nation was 
the last stronghold of the Orthodox Faith, and would thus inherit all the 
privileges and duties of the Christian Roman Empire.'^ 

This Russian belief in Russia's high destiny was fortified by Biblical 
and Patristic authority. The four successive universal states that were 
a prominent motif in the Book of DanieM had been identified by the 
Christian Father Hippolytus {florebat circa a.d. 230)^ as the Empires of 
Babylon,^ the Achaemenidae, Alexander the Great, and Rome. 

'During the ascendancy of the Fourth Realm the greatest events in 
human history were expected to take place, including the Second as well 

niece of the Utt Byantine Emperor came to Ruxie from Italy «ecomp«nied by a papal 
legate, and the marria^ had been arranged in Ronne.' 

< Sec Zernov, op. dt., p. 58. 

* See Zernov, ibid., pp. 6^3. In apite of hia awumpeion of thli atyle and title, the 
Patriarch of Moscow did not aueceed immediately in extending hia cceleataatical domain 
beyond the previoua limita of the Muscovite Metropolitan &c. Ruaaian Orthodox 
Christiana who were political subjects of the United Kii^om of Poland-Lithuania and 
who did not become Unlate eecleaiaatical subjects of the Roman Church continued to be 
ecclctiastical subjects of the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople until after Kiev 
had fallen under the political aovereigntv of Muacovv>-as it fell provisionally in A.D. 
1667 and definitively in a.z>. 1686. After the death of the reigning Metropolitan of Kiw 
in A.D. 1671, the Muscovite Government deliberately kept the See vacant; and, when in 
A.O. 1684 they give their content at last to the holding of a new election, they atipulated 
that the new incumbent should be the ecclesiastical subject of the Patriarch of Afoacow, 
and no longer of the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. 'I^e Metropolitan of 
Kiev who was elected on the 29th June, 1685, accordingly obtained inveatiture from the 
Patriarch of Moscow; and, when the Oecumenical Patriarch refuted to recognize the 
alienation of the See of Kiev from hit own ecclesiastical jurisdiction, he waa compelled to 
give way by the Sultan acting at the instance of the Tsar, whom t^ Porte was eager to 
appease, in the vain hope of deterring Moscow from joining the Western Christian coali¬ 
tion agi^t the Ottoman Empire (tee Dorothenko, D.: History e/ tht Ukraitu, English 
translation (Edmonton. Alberta, 1939, The Institute Press), pp. 314-8). 

i Zernov, op. cit., pp. 34-36. 

* Daniel ii. 17-49: vii. 1-18; ix. 14-17. 

s Though Hippolriua lived and workM in Rome, he wrote in Greek—which was the 
language of the proletariat, and therefore of the Church, in the Imperial City till after 
hia day—and hia works were therefore current in Eastern Orthodox Christendom. 

* i.e. the Neo-Babylonian Empire of Nebucbadnezxar, not the origtoal Babylonian 
Empire of Hammurabi. 
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as the First Coming of the Messiah. The collapse of the western part of 
the Roman Empire in the fifth century did not affect this conviction, for 
the Eastern Christians believed that Constantinople was the New or 
Second Rome. TTiey ascribed to her the same promises of indestructibility 
which were originally made in regard to Rome herself. When Moscow be¬ 
came the only capital among the Eastern Christians free from the control 
of the Infidel, it was natuial that she should be elevated to the position 
of the Third and Last Rome.’* 

This belief w'as given its classical formulation by an elder of a monastery 
in Pskov, Philotheus, in an epistle addressed to the Grand Duke Basil 
III {imperabat a.d. 1505-33). 

'The Church of Old Rome fell [because of] its heresy; the gates of the 
Second Rome, Constantinople, were hewn down by the axes of the inhdel 
Turks; but the Church of Moscow, the Church of the New Rome, shines 
brighter than the Sun in the whole Universe. Thou art the one universal 
sovereign of all Christian folk; thou shouldst hold the reins in awe of 
God. Fear Him who hath committed them to thee. Two Romes are fallen, 
but the Third stands fast; a fourth there cannot be. Thy Christian kingdom 
shall not be given to another.*' 

Two generations later, a paraphrase of this famous passage was 
written into the installation charter of the first Patriarch of Moscow^ 
over the signature of his creator the Oecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah: 

'Because the Old Rome has collapsed on account of the heresy of 
ApoUinarius, and because the Second Rome, which is Constantinople, is 
now in [the] possession of the godless Turks, thy great kingdom, O pious 
Tsar, is the Third Rome. It surpasses in devotion every other, and all 
Christian kingdoms are now merged in thy realm. Thou art the only 
Christian sovereign in the World, the master of all faithful Christians.’^ 

The Russians’ bold application to their own universal state of the 
belief in the immortality of an oecumenical Roman Empire seems to have 
moved a Muscovite Government—in so far as this ‘great idea’ had any 
practical influence on Muscovite policy—to concentrate its attention 
and effort more steadily than ever upon working for the Russian aims of 
saving a still inviolate ‘Third Rome’ from suffering ‘the Second Rome’s’ 
and ‘the First Rome’s' fates and of liberating from Western political 
and ecclesiastical domination the Russian Orthodox Christian lands and 
peoples that had fallen under the rule of Poland and Lithuania since the 
fourteenth century,* without allowing itself to be diverted by Western 
diplomacy into fancying itself in the romantic role of a divinely appointed 
liberator of non-Russian Orthodox Christians who had fallen under Otto- 

> Z«mov, N.: Th* Runiam Md that Church, p. ce. 

* PhtlotheuiofPakov, op. cit.,u cited in Zernov, ThtRustiani and tiitir Church, p. 51. 
In ihi< ptMaao, PhUotheut has taken his cue from earlier Ruasisn expressions of the 
same idea. For inatance, 'the chronoRrapher of a.o. 1512 writes: “Constantine’s city is 
faileo, but our Russian land through the help of the Mother of God and the Stinta grows 
and ta young and exalted. So may it be, O Christ, until the end of Timel" The words 
which the Bulgarian translator of Manasses had applied to Tmovo are here cUimed for 
Moacow* (Baynes, N. H., and Moss, H. St. L. B.: Byzantium (Oxford X94S, Clarendon 
Prew). P- 384 )- 

i For the establishment of the Patnsrebate of Moscow in a.d. 1589, see p. 35, above. 

* Text as cited in Zemov, op. dt., p. 71. 

* See IX. viii. 126-8. 
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man Muslim rule as a penalty for 'the Second Rome’s’ apostasy.* The 
political mission of 'the Third Rome’ would be neither to rescue nor to 
reform 'the Second Rome’, but to supplant her, as it had been the 
Christian Church’s mission to supplant the Jewish Church. The effect, in 
Russian souls, of the concept of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ seems to have 
been to precipitate, focus, and express a Russian sense of the unique* 
ness of Russia’s own destiny as the sole surviving repository and citadel 
of an impeccably orthodox Christianity; and this sense of destiny subse* 
quently demonstrated its strength by surviving some very formidable 
opposition. 

While 'it is an open question whether Jeremiah himself fully under¬ 
stood the Russian text [of his charter] and shared the interpretation 
given by the Russians to the act committed by him’,* it is certain that, 
when the four Greek Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem jointly accorded recognition to the Patriarchate of 
Moscow in a.d. 1593, they assigned to the new Patriarch the fifth and 
not the first place in their order of precedence.* Thereafter, in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the ideal of 'Moscow the Third Rome’ 
was signally defeated first by Greek Orthodoxy and then by the secular 
civilization of the West. 

In consequence of a schism within the bosom of the Russian Church, 
arising from the championship of Greek as against Russian ritual prac¬ 
tice^ by no less a person than the reigning Patriarch of Moscow, Nikon,* 
the four Greek Patriarchs—Ottoman ra'tyeh though they were—became 
for a moment the arbiters of Russia’s ecclesiastical destiny. At a Council 
held at Moscow in a.o. 1666-7, which the Patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch presided, the opponents of Nikon’s Graecizing reforms 
were excommunicated, and the Russian hierarchy were compelled to 
sign a statement renouncing the pretension, put on record by the 
Council of A.D. 1551, that Muscovite Orthodoxy was an ensample for 
the rest of the Or^odox Church. At the same time Nikon himself u-as 
deposed and unfrocked.^ 

> S«e Prince Dmitri Obolensky in Oxjvrd SUnomc Powers, vel. i (Oxford 1950. 
Clerendon Press), pp. 46 end 6 i, teaether with the further obsenrstions from him snd 
from B. H. Sumner thtt sre quoted, in sn umex, on pp. S 77 ~ 9 i below. 

* Zernov, op. eit., p. 71. 

> See Zernov, op. cit., loc. cit. 

* ‘The esuse of these differences in ritui], discovered by the Rustisns in the seven¬ 
teenth century, wss their Ions separation, under the Tatar yoke, from the rest of 
Eastern Christendom. For. whilst the Church of Byzantium had andusUy altered lituiai- 
ctl cuiloma, the Russians had prcMrved intact the ritual received by them at the time of 
their conx-ersion in the tenth century* (Zernov, op. cit., p. too). It will be seen that the 
eireumstanecs in which thia issue between the Russian snd Greek versioru of Eastern 
Orthodoxy arose in the acxxnteenth century were remaritably similar to those in whi^ 
the issue between the Irish and Roman versions of Western Catholidam had arisen in 
the seventh century (tee the present Study. I. i. >9 and II. ii. 333-6). There it a singular 
resemblance between the masterful characters, and parallelism between the chequered 
careers, of Nikon and Wilfrid. The two prelates wen a conspicuous snd enduring victory 
for the causes of ^nitantinople and Kome respectively, and both of them eventually 
brought personal discomfitun and downfall on themselves through the intolerable hybns 
bred in Uteir imperious souls by the brilliance of their previout successes. 

a Nikon patriarehieo muntre fttitgeitatur k.d. 16^2-66. 

* ZerTMv, op. cit., pp. 103-4. This Greek ecclesiastical aacendsney in Muacovy proved 
ephemeral. ‘In general, the religious and cultural links between the [Russiana and 
the Grecka], which had been steadily increasing during the first tbree-qtiartera of the 
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In the next generation, Peter the Great applied his extraordin^ 
genius to a revolutionary attempt to transform Muscovy from a Russian 
Orthodox Christian universal state, believing itself to charged with a 
unique oecumenical mission, into an efficient parochial state member of 
the contemporary Western comity. Peter transferred the capital of his 
dominions from Russian Orthodox Moscow to a new city, founded by 
him in the maritime Western March of the Russian World and named 
after its founder; and, on the culturally as well as physically virgin soil 
of St Petersburg, a Westernizing Russia was to have a seat of govern* 
ment that would be Western from the start, uncontaminated by any 
antecedent deposit of Orthodox tradition.' Peter also instilled a tincture 
of Westernism into the Muscovite Church by filling the key posts in the 
Russian Orthodox hierarchy, hitherto held by Muscovites, with Ukrain¬ 
ian clerics from Kiev and the Ukrainian territories lying east of the 
River Dniepr that had been acquired by Muscovy from Poland- 
Lithuania in a.d. 1667for, under a Roman Catholic ascendancy, the 
Ukrainian Orthodox clergy, whether they opposed Romanization or 
yielded to it, had been constrained to study Roman theology and in the 
process had been mentally re-oriented to a partially Western outlook.^ 
Finally, after having left the Patriarchal Throne of Moscow lying vacant 
for twenty years, Peter replaced the Patriarchate in a.d. 1721 by a 'Holy 
Synod’ composed of ecclesiastics appointed by the Emperor himself 
and explicitly acknowledging his supremacy; and, to make sure that his 
control should be effective, he placed the Synod under the supervision of 
a lay Procurator.* 

This rain of blows might have been expected to be crushing, yet the 
ideal once conveyed in the concept of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ clung 
to life in its traditional religious expression and eventually found for 
itself new expressions in terms of the ideologies of a Westernizing World 
whose atmosphere the Russians were now constrained to breathe. The 


lerenteenth'Century, had declined in the lait quarter, when Kiev [ceded to Muaeovy by 
PoI«nd>Lithuania in a.d. 1667]. not Conataatin(»le, proved itaelf the leadina Orthodox 
cultural inRuence on Rutaia. When in A.D. 1605-4 the Metropolitanate of Kiev was 
placed under the juritdiction of the Moteow Patriarchate, this was effected without 
previous agreement with Constantinople, and the [OMumenieal] Patriarch could do 
nothing but register unavailing protests. Ukiaintana, not Greeks, became the leading 
representatives, in Russia, of new trends in Orthodox thought and education. Constanti¬ 
nople no longer, as in the days of Nikon, represented for Russia the fountainhead of 
learning and of Orthodox traaition’ (Sumner, B. H.: PeUt tht Great and the Ottoman 
Empire (Oxford 1949, Blackwell), p. 64). Both Peter the Great and his ambassador at 
Constantinople, P. A. Tolstoi, seem to have disliked and despised the Phansriot Greek 
Orthodox CKrisiian prelates (see ibid., pp. 63-65}. 

> A corresponding consideration had been in the mind of Constantine the Great 
when he had transferred the capital of the Roman Empire from Old Rome to his own 
foundation of New Rome or Constantinople. The seat of Government of a converted 
Roman Empire was to be Christian from the outset, unaffected by the archsistic paganism 
that was dying so hard in ita Senatorial faatnesa on the banka of the Tiber (tee V. vi. 89). 
In making the transfer, both Constantine and Peter were, of course, moved by political 
and strategic motives in addition to the cultural motive here in question (see II. ii. 
157-8 and pp. *at-3, below). 

* The Z^roahiao Coesacka, who controlled the aouthem fringe of the Ukraine, 
below Kiev (We II. ii. 154~7 and V. v. 383). had transferred tbeir allegiance from Poland- 
Lithuania to Muscovy already between the years 164B and 1667. 

I See Zernov, N.: Moteow the Third Rotiu,pp. 89-pt. 

* See Zernov, op. cit., pp. 81-82; eundem, Tne Rusttatu and their Church, pp. 122-4; 
and the present chipter of the present Study, p. 33, n. 4, above. 
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excommunicated opponents of Nikon succeeded in establishing and 
maintaining, \inder the Petrine regime, the dissident church of the Old 
Believers,' and in a Western Age of Romanticism the Russian faith in 
Russia’s unique destiny and oecumenical mission acclimatized itself to 
the spiritual temperature of a secular Western culture under the guise of 
the Slavophil Movement.* When the Petrine political r^ime collapsed 
in A.D. 1917, the Patriarchate of Moscow was re-established^ and the 
political capital was retransferred to Moscow from Petrograd. 

It ntight have been expected, again, that, after this ^cker of life, the 
ideal of 'Moscow the Third Rome’ would have received its contp degrdee 
from the Bolshevik r^irae; for did not Lenin and his companions out> 
Peter Peter? Was it not the aim of the Communists to complete the 
Westernization of Russia on a radical futurist pattern ? Were they not 
setting themselves to uproot, not merely Orthodoxy, but the very belief 
in the existence of God ? Did they not deliberately eliminate the name of 
Russia from the official style of their ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics’ ? The answers to these rhetorical questions are necessarily affirma¬ 
tive, yet they leave unsolved the enigma of the ambiguity in ^e nature 
of Bolshevism which has been touched on at an earlier point in this 
Study^ and which still remained obscure at a time when the Soviet 
Government had been in existence for a third of a century. 

The would-be disciples ofMarxmightprove to be involuntary disciples 
of Philotheus. It was they, after all, who had repaired Peter’s breach 
with Muscovite geographical tradition by bringing back to Moscow from 
Leningrad the capital of the Empire which the Soviet rdgime had in¬ 
herited from Peter, and Peter from Ivan III; and, though this deliberate 
act of theirs had no doubt been prompted by other motives,* it was im¬ 
probable that, once ensconced in the Kremlin, they would be impervious 
to an atmosphere from which their clear-sighted precursor had taken 

> S«« V. vt. i»o-x ind IX. viii. iii-*. 

* Sm Kohn, Huu: 'Dottocviky'iNittoniltcm', in tiitjournat ^ th4 Hiitory ^Iduu, 
October 1942. vol. vi. No. 4 (New York 1945. Coltege of tbe Cirjr of New Yom), pp. 
38S'4>4. end the present Study, IX. vUi. 131-3. 

1 Tikboe, the Metropolitan ox Moocow, wet elected Petriirch on the cth NoTcmber, 
19x7 (t.e. after the Bolihevika had come into power), by a Church Council, including lay 
aaweli at eccleaiaatical membeia, which had been convened on the rsch August (Zernov, 
Th* Rusiimu ettd ihtir Chttreh, p. xee). 

* In III. iU. 200-3. Sec funner iX. viii. and 607-8. 

X These motives are diKUiaed, in sn annex, enpp. 690-1, below. One motive of the 
Bolshevika in retransferring the capital from Leningnd to Moscow on the xath March, 
1918, had be en to entrench themaelves in a strategic position covering the eastem exit of 
an overland avenue of attack from Western Europe along which the Germans had 
marched, in Poliah and French footsteps, in two world wars. Another of their motives 
had bMn to establish their hold over, and spread their doctrine among, the mass of the 
people whom they had set out to rule, bv planting themselves at s point which, besides 
covering the most dangerously exposed ot all Russia’s twentieth-century froncien.had the 
second advantage of lying much nearer than Leningrad lay to the been of the country. 
This was the motive mt likewise led the British Government of India to retransfer the 
capital of the Indian ^pire from Celcutta to Delhi in a.d. 1912, the Kemalist Govern¬ 
ment of Turkey to remove the capital of Turkey from Conttantinopla to Ankara in 
April 1930, and tiM Kuomiotang Government of China to retranafer the capital of China 
from Peking to Nariking in A.D. 1938. Such moves are likely to have two-way cultural 
eflecia. While they may fulfil the migrating Govemmeou' purpose of strengthening their 
own infiuence over the interior of meir dominions, these Governments will also be ex- 
posix^ thenuelves, by their migration, to the influence of tbe traditional culture of the 
interior. (For transfers of cspimls and aome of their causes and effects, see II. ii. 123- 
308 sod pp. 193-238, below.) 
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such pains to extricate the new ruling element in his ow*n anti-traditional 
regime. The spirit of Moscow was a faith in Russia’s destiny and, at 
the time of writing, the Russians’ consciousness of a unique destiny was 
sharingwith the Americans’ possession of a unique weapon the invidious 
distinction of being one of two titanic facts that, between them, were 
darkening the horizon of a world which had condemned itself to political 
unification by its two feats of disintegrating the Atom and ‘annihilating 
distance’. This was an impressive testimony to the strength of the belief 
in the immortality of a Roman Empire which in reality had ceased to 
exist not less than thirteen hundred years ago,* 

The Riddle of the Prestige of the Imperial Office in Japan 
Asimilar testimony to the endurance of the prestige of thcTs’in and Han 
Empire is perhaps afforded by the history of the Imperial House of Japan.* 
At an earlier point in this Study^ an explanation has been offered for 
the ebbing away of power from the Imperial Government in Yamato to 
the feudal nobility in the Kwanto. We have still to explain why an 
Imperial House which exercised effective authority for less than three 
hundred years after the reorganization of the Imperial Government on a 
Chinese model in A.D. 645 should have survived for another thousand 
years in impotence as the sole fount of honour and dispenser of legiti¬ 
macy. All the de facto rulers of J apan, since the time in the tenth century 
of the Christian Era when the Imperial Government had lost control, 
had felt it necessary to do their ruling in the Emperor’s name. At the 
time of writing, an utterly victorious occupying rower was finding it 
convenient to administer the country througn a native Japanese Govern¬ 
ment acting in the name of the Emperor of the day. 

This extraordinary vitality of the prestige of the Japanese Imperial 
House had been attributed by the Japanese themselves to their own 
official belief that the Imperial Family were descendants, in unbroken 
line, from the Sun Goddess Amaterasu. But, though, no doubt, this 
myth went back to the dawn of Japanese history, the deliberate exploita¬ 
tion of it for a political purpose seemed to be no older than the Mciji 
Period, when the new masters of Japan, who had wrested the de facto 
power from the last of the Tokugawa shoguns in a.d. 1868 and had 
appropriated to themselves the manipulation of the indispensable 
Imperial puppet under pretence of ‘restoring’ him to the status enjoyed 
by his forefathers, were concerned to enhance the prestige of the institu¬ 
tion in whose name they had to rule. Moreover, the Emperor Hirohito 
did not seem to have forfeited his hold on the allegiance of the Japanese 
people by his public declaration to them, on New Year’s Day 1946, that 
he was not a god but a man.* It therefore looked as if there were some 

* For the periittence of thU faith and the fundamental identity of the Slavophil and 
the CommuntJt menifettation of it, eee Kohn, w. cit., p. 414. 

> Reckoning that even the reletively tough Ctreek and Oriental core of the Roman 
Empire went to piece# within the hundred ^een following the death of Juitinian in A.O. 
565. In the We«t the Empire went to piecee acme two hundred yetra earlier ^ee 
p. 20, n. 4, and p. ay, n. 4, above), 

* For tne relation of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan to the main 

item in China, see I. i. tsz-j. * In II. u. 15S-9. 

t In hia rescript of that date, the Emperor Hirohito declared: ‘The ties between us and 
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£nn foundation, other than the Sun Goddess myth, for the immense 
esteem which the Imperial House had continued to enjoy through all 
vicissitudes of their fortunes and Japan’s, and this foundation might 
perhaps be discovered in the historic ‘reception’, in a.d. 645, of the 
Chinese Imperial Constitution of that age. This btireaucratic system of 
administration was far too elaborate and refined to be practicable under 
the rude conditions of contemporary Japanese society. Yet its exotic 
character, which doomed it to a spe^y failure in the field of practical 
politics, may have been the very feature that ensured its age-long preser¬ 
vation as a palladium of the Japanese polity; for the Japanese Imperial 
Constitution of a.d. 645 was modelled on that of the then reigning Chin¬ 
ese dynasty of the T’ang, and the T’ang Empire had been a resuscitation 
of the Han Empire, which had been the Sinic Society’s universal state. 
On this showing, the Japanese Imperial Office in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era was living on political capital that had been accu¬ 
mulated by Han Liu Pang in the second century B.c. 

The Grounds of the Illusion 

We have perhaps now sufficiently established the fact that the belief 
in the immortality of universal states survives for centuries and millennia 
after it has been decisively confuted by plain hard facts. What are the 
causes of a phenomenon that looks strange at first sight? 

One manifest cause is the potency of the personal impression made by 
the founders of universal states and by their successors who enter into 
the fruits of their labours'—an impression that their contemporaries, 
who receive it at first hand as the direct beneficiaries of these great men’s 
achievements, hand on to a receptive Posterity with an emphasis which, 
by the cumulative effect of transmission, exaggerates an imposing truth 
into an overwhelming legend. From among the many famous testimonies 
to the impression made by the Emperor Augustus, we have singled out 
already, in another context, the almost lyrical tribute paid by Philo,^ 

our people have ilwaya ttood upon mutual truat and affection. They do not depend 
upon mere legmda and mytha. They are not predicated on the falie conception that the 
Emperor it divine arKl that the Japaneie people are auperior to other racea and fated to 
rule the World’ (Engliih text publiahed In Tin Nm York Timts, lat January, 1946). 

> A auryey of r^rcaentativea of theae two senerationt of ‘savioura with the aword’ 
has been mven in v. vi. 189-97. See further v. vi. 370-5. 

t See V. vL tSi, n. 3. The Alexandrian jewiah man of lettcra' private and penonal 
tribute to Auguatua has an official counterpart in a decree paaaed—probably in the year 
9 B.C.—by the Aoiida of the Province of Aaia, providing that in thia province tn future 
Augustuae birthday ahall be kept aa New Year’a Day and that the firat month of the new 
calendar year ahall be called ’Caeaar'. Tlu'a inscription (No. 458 in W. Dittenberger: 
Orimtu Grata Jtneriplioiut SeUttet, vol. ii (Leipzig 1905, Hirm), pp. 48-60) expreasea 
the aame sentimenta as Philo in outright religioua language: 

‘{The Moat Divine Caeaar] has re-established ■ Universe that had everywhete been in 
diaintemtion and had degenerated into a lamentable atate. He has put a new face on the 
whole Cosmos—* Coainos that would have been only too happy to paaa out of exinence 
if. at the criti^ moment, Caeaar had not been bora to be the Univerte's univenal bless¬ 
ing. ... 1416 Providence that has organised every detail of Human Life has exerted and 
•urpisaed Itself in order to bring Life to perfection in product Augustus—whom It 
has fUIed with virtue to be the braefactor of Mankind, sending him to ua and to Posteri^ 
as a saviour whose mission has been to put sn end to War and to sec the UniverM in 
order.’ 

This ofRdal eulogy is capped by one from Halieamattus (No. 94 in 77 m CoUeelion of 
Aneitnt Grttk Jnseriptieru m tkt ^tish Museum, Part IV, section i (Oxford 1S93, 

C 2 
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who, as a Jew, a Hellenist, an Alexandrian, and a philosopher, can 
hardly be suspected of having gone to exceptional leng^ in his enthu¬ 
siasm for the Roman founder of an Hellenic universal state. The prestige 
to which such tributes gave a flying start can be seen gathering momen¬ 
tum during the next two centuries. 

*A very important "virtue", which emerges and takes shape slowly,... 
is the Providentia (in Greek irporota) of the ruler. This ... "foresight" or 
"forc^ought” ... as we meet it in Cicero . . . appears to be a virtue at 
once of the wise magistrate, who foresees and so forestalls dangers, and of 
the loving father, who makes provision for the welfare and hiture of the 
family of which he is the head. Both these senses tend to blend and come 
together, as they naturally might in a ruler who was at once a magistrate 
... of the Roman People and a father for the whole Empire. 

‘Through a hundred years it develops till it reaches its first climax under 
Trajan, "the most provident prince”. . . . This aspect of the rule of 
Trajan and Hadrian and the Antonine Emperors, stressed as it was on 
coins, on buildings, by speakers and publicists, was bound to have its 
effect. Slowly the common people learnt to look for help and aid to the 
Providentia of their all-powerful ruler—^he knot's, he cares, he can act: he 
is like some Hercules, who visits all comers of the World putting down 
injustice and ending misery. Remembering this, we can fotm for ourselves 
some faint idea of how tremendous the effect of Hadrian's great journeys 
must have been on the provincials: here was an Emperor who did not 
stay in Rome (or, if he left it, leave merely for campaigns), but who visited 
every part of hit realm to put things in order and to restore.... As years 
pass, this Providentia of the one ruler becomes more comprehensive. . . . 
When men are in distress and trouble they turn to the one person of whose 
help they can be sure: oppressed tenant-farmers on an Imperial estate in 
Africa appeal for aid to ^e Divina Providentia at Rome, and the harassed 
colonists of Scaptopara in Thrace beg the Emperor to pity them and help 
them by his 6 tia rrp 6 vota^ 

‘There is something very touching in this faith, this belief in the provi- 
dentistimus prirueps: however far away he may be in Rome, he cares for 
them, he pities them, he cannot be deceived, and he exerts always, to 
quote the fine phrase of one of Hadrian’s officers, "a care that is never 
tired, with which he watches unrestingly on behalf of the good of Man¬ 
kind (infatigabilis eura, per guam adtidtu pro humanu utilitatibus excubat)’ ’. 

... Justice, clemency, duty, warlike prowess—these are fine things; but 
even more important is it that the subject peoples and provincials over this 
vast area should have believed in a ruler who was not merely a soldier but 
who cared for them and provided for their needs.’* 

CUrendon Prew), pp. 63-65), which must htv« been drifted not earlier than the year 
2 S.C., since it citei Augusturi title 'Pater Patriae': 

'ConskleHng that the eternal and immortal Nature of the Universe has laviahed upon 
Mankind the sreateit bleasing, redounding to superlative bene^etions, in bringing forth 
Caesar Augustus, who in the bliufu) life of our generation is the father of htaown father* 
land the g^deas Rome, and is the ancestral Zeua and aaviour of the whole Human Race, 
whose providenee has not only fulfilled but has surpassed the prayers of all Mankind— 
for there ii peace on land and Ka, the commonwealths flourish in law-sbi^cgneas, con¬ 
cord and prosperity, and there is a peak and a fecundity of every bleasing: of good hopes 
for the future and of good cheer is the present, in a world whose inhabitants hsve been 
given full measure of matches snd monuments and celebrations... 

■ *La notion de I'^temttd des Cdtars ett... dtroitement unie i celle de leur divinitd' 
fCumont, Fr.: ‘L'etemitd des Empereurs Remains', in Revue d'Hutoir$ 4 t<ULitUrature 
ReUgieum, vol. i (Psris iSq 6; printed at Macon), pp. 439-^). 

s Chariesworth, M. P.: The Virtuesc/aRomanRmperer: Propaganda and theCreation 
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This epiphany of the ruler of a tiniversaJ state as the one shepherd 
whose oecumenical monarchy makes one fold for all Manldnd* appeals 
to one of the Human Soul’s deepest longings, as, in Dostoyevski’s 
fable, the Grand Inquisitor reminds a subversive Christ. 

'Thou mightest have taken ... the sword of Caesar. Why didst Thou 
reject that last gift? Hadst Thou accepted that last counsel of the mighty 
spirit, Thou wouldst have accomplished all that Man seeks on Earth— 
that is, someone to worship, someone to keep his conscience, and some 
means of uniting all in one unanimous and hannonious ant-hrap; for the 
craving for universal unity is the third and lost anguish of men. Mankind 
as a whole has always striven to organise a universal state. There have 
been many great nations with great histories, but the more highly they 
were developed the more unhappy they were, for they felt more acutely 
than other people the craving for world*wide union. The great conquerors 
—Timurs and Chingis Khans—whirled like hiurricanes over the face of 
the Earth, striving to subdue its people, and they too were but the un¬ 
conscious expression of the same craving for universal unity. Hadst Thou 
taken the World and Caesar’s purple, Thou wouldst have founded the 
universal state and have given universal peace. For who can rule men if 
not he who holds their conscience and their bread in his hands 

Another cause of the persistence of the belief in the immortality of 
tmiversal states is the impressiveness of the institution itself, as distinct 
from the prestige of the succession of rulers who are its living incarna¬ 
tions. A univei^ state captivates hearts and minds because it is the 
embodiment of a rally from the long-unhalted rout of a Time of Troubles, 
and it was this aspect of the Roman Empire that eventually won the 
admiration and love of originally hostile Greek men of letters. 

‘There is no salvation in the exercise of a dominion divorced from 
power. To find oneself under the dominion of one’s superiors is a "second 
best" alternative; but this "second beat" proved to ^ the beat of all in 
our present experience of a Roman Empire. This happy experience has 
moved the whole World to cleave to Rome with might and main. The 
World would no more think of seceding from Rome than a ship’s crew 
wotdd think of parting company with the pilot. You must have seen bats 
in a cave clinging tight to one another and to the rocks; and this is an apt 
image of the whole World’s dependence on Rome. In every heart to-day 
the focus of anxiety is the fear of becoming detached from the duster, 
llie bought of being abandoned by Rome is so appalling that it precludes 
any thought of wantonly abandoning her. 

Tbere is an end of those disputes over sovereignty and prestige which 
were the causes of the outbreak of all the wars of the past ; and, while some 
of the nations, like noiselessly flowing water, are delightfully quiet—re¬ 
joicing in their release from toil and trouble, and aware at last that all 
their old struggles were to no purpose—there are other nations which do 
not even know or remember whe^er they once sat in the seat of power. 


Bf&V (London 1937. Milford), pp. 15, 16, ly, «nd iq-w. Cf. eundem: 'Providenti* 
•nd Aeterniui’, in the Harvard Thtol^cal Revtta, vel. xxix. No. s, April 1036. See elM 
Cumont, Pr.: 'L'Eternitd dcs Etnpereun Romeine*. in Revut tTHistcirt 4 t M LitUreture 
Rgh'neuut, vol. i ((896), pp. 435 eeqq., died by Charlesworth. 

> John X. 16. 

* Doitoyevaki, F.: Tin Brollttn Karamazov, Pert II, Book V, chap. 5: The Grand 
Inquisitor’. 
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In fact we are witnessing a new version of the Pamphylian’s myth (or is it 
Plato’s own ?). At a moment when the states of the World were ^ready 
laid out on the funeral pyre as the victims of their own fratricidal strife and 
turmoil, they were all at once presented with the [Roman] dominion and 
straightway came to life again. How they arrived at this condition, they 
are unable to say. They know nothing about it, and can only marvel at 
their present well-being. They arc like sleepers aw'akened who have come 
to themselves and now dismiss from their thoughts the dreams that ob¬ 
sessed them only a moment ago. They no longer find it credible that there 
were ever such things as wars; and, when the word *‘war” is mentioned 
to-day, it has a mythical sound in most peoples' ears. . . . 

‘The entire Inhabited World now keeps perpetual holiday. It has laid 
aside the steel which it used to wear of old and has turned, care-free, to 
festivities and enjoyment of all kinds. All other rivalries have died out, and 
one form of competition alone now pre-occupies all the cities—a competition 
in making the finest show of beau^ and amenity. The whole World is now 
full of gymnasiums, fountains, gateways, temples, workshops, academies; 
and it is now possible to say with scientific certainty that a World which 
was in its death-agonies has made a recovery and gained a new lease of 
life. . . . The whole Earth has been laid out like a pleasure park. The 
smoke of burning villages and the watch fires (lit by friend or foeman) 
have vanished beyond the horizon, as though some mighty wind had 
winnowed them away, and their place has been taken by an innumerable 
multitude and variety of enchanting shows and sports.... So that the only 
people who still need pity for the good things that they are missing are 
those outside your empire—if there are any such people left. . . 

If there are, they are hardly worth speaking of in the estimation of 
those inside, and this is another reason why the belief in their immortal¬ 
ity that universal states inspire is so blindly persistent. Universal states 
are the supreme expressions, on the political plane, of a sense of unity 
which is one of the psychological products of the process of social dis¬ 
integration.* During the Times of Troubles through which disintegrat¬ 
ing civilizations make their rough passage, the vision of unity grows ever 
clearer and the yearning for it ever more poignant as the reality of it 
continues to elude the storm-tossed wayfarers; and, when, at the lowest 
ebb of hope, the long-pursued goal is at last unexpectedly attained, and 
this in a monument^ form, the psychological effect is overwhelming. 

‘Ahuramazda, the creator of Heaven and Earth, has made the King of 
the Persians "ruler, far and wide, over this great Eiuth"—made "him, the 
one [lord], to be ruler over many"; made him ‘ 'king over many lands and 
tongues", "over the mountains and plains this side of the Sea and beyond 
it" Babylonian Inscription K]. He can style himself "the lord of all men 
from sunrise to sunset" [Aeschines, iii. 13a]. All the peoples whose 
representatives are portrayed on the seat of his throne render him obedi¬ 
ence, bring him tribute and serve in his armed forces.'* 

This sense of unity and universality is not a peculiarity of the 

^ Ariateides, P. Aelius; InRcmam, edited by Keil, B., in AtUi Aristidit Quat Svprrtunt 
Omnia, vol. ii (Berlin 1898, Weidnuna), pp. (Or. XXVI, $$ 68-70} and p. tao 

(Of. XXVI. $$ 97-99)- 

• See V. vi. 1-49. 

* Meyer, E.: GatMchle da AUaiums, voL iu (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), pp. 34-25. 
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Achaemenian Empire;* it is the hall-mark of universal states, which 
stamps those that bear it as authentic representatives of this class of 
polity. In his eulogy of Rome, the Greek man of letters, quoted above, 
makes a point of the universality of her rule as well as of the new lease 
of life that she has brought to a lacerated Hellenic Society. 

‘Of this city of Rome you could not say either that it was left unfortified 
with a Lacedaemonian bravado or that it was enclosed in for^cationa of a 
Babylonian magnificence. . . . You have not, however, you Romans, 
neglected to build walls; only you have run them round your empire and 
not round your city. You have placed them in the uttermost parts of the 
Earth; yet they are magnificent walls which are worthy of you and are a 
light for the eyes of all who live within their shelter—though it would take 
an intending sight-seer months or even years to reach them if Rome itself 
were the starting-point of his journey; for you have pushed your way 
beyond the outermost circuit of the Inhabited World and there, in no- 
man’s-land, you have drawn a second circuit with a more convenient 
trac^e which is easier to defend—for all the world as though you were 
simply fortifying a city. . . . This circuit is utterly impregnable and 
indestructible at every point; it outshines all others; and no system 
of fortifications that was ever constructed before bears any resemblance 
to it.’* 

In this passage, a literary contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, in whose 
anxious reign Rome’s magnificent world-wall was beginning to crack, 
w'as re-expounding the theme of a writer of the preceding generation, in 
whose day the World’s defences did indeed look impregnably secure. 
During the last twt> centuries, says Appian of Alexandria (vivebat circa 
A.D. 90-160) in the preface to his Studies in Roman History, 

‘The [Roman] State has reached its highest point of organisation and 
the public revenue its highest figure, while a long and stable peace has 
rais^ the whole World to a level of secure prosperity. A few more subject 
nations have been added by the Emperors to those already under the 

> In the sentence intmediately preceding the paauge quoted above, Eduard Meyer 
auggeita that ‘the Empire of the Achaeracnidae ia the firit atate known to hiatory to have 
put forward the claim to univeraality*. Thia ia aurely incorrect. The Sumeric universal 
atate founded by Ur-Engur, alUu Ur-Nammu {imperabat area 1143-3116 or 1070-1061 
D.C.). and re-eatabliihed by Hammurabi (imperabat circa tTOi-ryso or 1718-1686 B.C), 
advertiaed ■ claim to univeraality by entitling itaelf The Realm of the Four Quartcra'; 
and. though Hammurabi wm a contemporary of the epigoni of the Egyptiac Twelfth 
I^masty, we may gueaa that, from the atandpoint of 'the Middle Enmire'. which waa 
the Egyptiac univeraal atate, even the Sumeric ‘Realm of the Four Quartera’ waa an 
exception, hardly worth apeaking of. to Pharaoh's univeraal rule even at a date when this 
had m truth fallen into dcc^ence. The New Empire’a' claim to univeraality ia better 
atteat^ than ‘the Middle Empire'a*, and alao better founded, since, in ‘the New Empire's’ 
day, ‘the Realm of the Four Quarters' waa extinct end ita former dominiona in Syria 
and Mcaopotamia bad become provinces or dependencies of the Emperon who w-ere 
reigning at Thebes. The Emperor Ikhnaton, who broke so sharply with hia predeceaaors* 
traditions on ao many poinu, both cheriihed and accentuated their occumrnicaliam. 
Univeraality was the leading note of his revolutionary cult of the Aton; tod the impartial 
benevolence with which the Aton showed the light of His countenance to all peoples waa 
aymboliied in the fbimdation of an ‘Aton dry’ in Nubia, and perhapa another in Syria, 
as counterparta of the original ‘Aton city' which Ikhnaton had laid out in Middle Egypt 
on the site tubaequentlykfwwnaaTa1I-aI»*AmBmah(aee Breasted,J. H.: The Deoelotment 
cf Religion and Thought in Anami Egypt (London 1911. Hodder & Stoughton), pp. 

^ * ^rittoidt»,'?.AtU\tt:InRomttm,edittdhyKei\,'E.AoAeJiiArutidiiQuaeSupeTSunt 
Omnia, vol. ii (Berlin 1898, Weidraann), pp. Ii4"t5 (vr. XXVI, 5§ 79^4)- 
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Roman dominion, and others which have revolted have been reduced to 
obedience; but, since the Romans already possess the choicest portions of 
the land and water surface of the globe, ^ey are wise enough to aim at 
retaining what they hold rather than at extending their empire to in^ty 
over the poverty-stricken and unremunerative territories of uncivilized 
nations. I myself have seen representatives of such nations attending at 
Rome on diplomatic missions and offering to become her subjects, and 
the Emperor refusing to accept the allegiance of jMOples who w<Hild be of 
no value to his government. There are other nations innumerable whose 
kings the Romans appoint themselves, since they feel no nec^ity to in¬ 
corporate them into ^eir Empire. There are also certain subject nations 
to whom they make grants from their treasury, because they are too proud 
to repudiate them in spite of their being a financial burden. They have 
garrisoned the frontiers of their Empire with a ring of powerfiil armies, 
and keep guard over this vast extent of land and sea as easily as if it 
were a modest farm.’* 

IntheviewofanAppianandanAeliusAristeides, the Roman Empire 
was eternal’ 

sicut sununarum summa est aetema, neque extra 
qui locus est quo dissiliant neque corpora sunt quae 
possint incidere et validft dissolvere plagi.’ 

In the lines of the Latin poet, Democritus’s argument looks as im¬ 
pregnable as the Roman limes itself. 

Nec rerum summam commutare ulla potest vis; 
nam neque quo possit genus uUum material 
effugere ex omni, quicquam est [extra], neque in omne 
unde coorta queat nova vis irrumpere et omnem 
naturam rerum mutare et vertere motus.^ 

A universal state has Indeed as little to fear from outer barbarians as 
the Universe has from stray star clusters that are ex hypothesi non¬ 
existent ; yet the argument is a fallacy nevertheless, for, as we have seen 
in an earlier context, ‘things rot through evils native to their selves’.’ In 
Physical Nature there are elements whose atoms disintegrate by spon¬ 
taneous radiation, without requiring any bombardment firom extraneous 
bodies; and, in human social life, universal states ‘are betrayed by what 
is false within’^ into revealing, for those who have eyes to see through 
their specious appearance of impregnabili^, that, so far from being 
immortal, these are spontaneously fmile poUties. 

I Appian of Alexandria: Studits in Roman History. Preface. 

* A modem Western student of the religicuu that were contemporaries of Christianity 
traces to Syria the association, in Roman miads, of the idea of the Roman Empire’s 
eternity with the idea of its universality: 

'L'origine de cette aaaociation des deux idtfes doit aana doute ftre eherchde en Syne, 
oh un seul et znSme mot *obm aignifie oetrum et tnundus, de telle aorte que le mtme titre, 
qu'on trouve port{ par uo diet^ peut se traduire auaai bien par "mattre du monde” que 
par '’maicre de r^temit^*’ ’ (Cumont, Fr.; ’L’fitemitS des Empereurs Romains’, in 
ReuiM d‘HiitoireetdMLitt 4 TaiuT€RtUgiius«s,vsA.i (Paris 1896; printed at Macon), p. 450, 
B. a). 

t Lucretius: Dt Rtnm Natura, Book V, U. 361-3. 

* Lucretius, op. cit.. Book II, II. 303-7. 

» Menander, mgment 540. quotM m iV. >▼. lao. n. 3. 

’ Meredith, George: Modim Lot>$, ttanaa 43, last line, quoted in IV. iv. ixe. 
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(II) THE DOOM OF TITHONUS 

If it were the truth—as the course of history had so far invariably 
indicated it to be—that a universal state is not the goal of human en¬ 
deavours, the watchword for citizens of universal states should be *here 
have we no continuing city’.* Yet the impulse to idolize any institution 
is so strong,* and the particular institution with which we are here con¬ 
cerned wears so radiant a halo in the deceptive light cast by the mirage 
of immortality, that it is not surprising to find its citizens persistenuy 
mistaking this Gilead for the Promised I^d, and translating their error 
into action by attempting to settle doviii there in comfort instead of 
proceeding manfully on their pilgrimage. Transjordan is indeed a 
oetter-watered and more smiling land than Palestine, and its woods and 
pastures appear to offer to the weary fugitive from the desert of a Time 
of Troubles a home which he can make his own without having to face 
the final ordeal of crossing Jordan’s stream. The penalty of this intellec¬ 
tual and moral aberration is the doom of Tithonus. 

An obscure divinity of the Nubian marches of the Egypdac universal 
state* was transfigured by the genius of Hellenic mythology into a mortal 
king of the Ethiopians who had the misfortune to be lov^ by Eds, the 
immortal Goddess of the Dawn. The goddess besought her fellow 
Olympians to confer on her human lover the immortality which she and 
her peers enjoyed; and, jealous though they were of their divine 
privileges, she teased them into yielding at last to her feminine impor¬ 
tunity. Yet even this grudging gift was marred by a fatal flaw; for the 
eager goddess had forgotten tiut the Olympians’ immortality was mated 
with an everlasting youth, and the other immortals had spitefully taken 
care to grant her no more than her bare request. The consequence was 
both ironic and tragic. After a honeymoon that flashed past in the 
twinkling of an Olympian eye, Eds and her now immortal but still in¬ 
exorably aging human mate found themselves condemned for eternity 
to grieve toge^er over Tithonus's hapless plight. A senility to which the 
merciful hand of Death could never set a term was an amiction that no 
mortal man could ever be made to suffer, and an eternal grief was an 
obsession that left no room for any other thought or feeling. 

The tragic irony of the Hellenic myth has been transposed into the 
realism of a Flemish picture by the sardonic imagination of Jonathan 
Swift in the character of Gulliver’s cicerone on the air-bome island of 
Laputa. 

‘He gave me a particular account of the Struldbru^ among them. He 
said they commonly acted like mortals till about thir^ years old, after 
which by degrees they grew melancholy and dejected, increasing in both 
tiU they came to fourscore.... ^Tten diey came to fourscore years, which 
is reckoned the extremity of living in this country, they had riot only all the 
follies and infirmities of other old men, but many more which arMe it^ 
the dreadful prospects of never dying. They were not only opinionative, 

< Heb. xiii. 14. 

» For the idolitetion of instinitions, see IV. iv. 3^-4a3. . 

> For the authentic god Tetwen, tee Meyer, E.: (Michiehu dtx AlUrtums, toL 1, Pert 
II, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 1913, Cotta), p. sio. 
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peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but uncapable of friendship 
and dead to all natural affection. . . . Envy and impotent desires are their 
prevailing passions. But those objects against which their envy seems 
principally directed are the vices of the younger sort and the deat^ of the 
old. By reflecting on the former, they find themselves cut off &om all 
possibility of pleasure; and whenever they see a funeral they lament and 
repine that others are gone to an harbour of r«t to which they themselves 
never can hope to arrive. They have no remembrance of anything but 
what they learned and observed in their youth and middle age, and even 
that is very imperfect. And, for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is 
safer to depend on common traditior» than upon their best recollec¬ 
tions. . . . 

'The language of this country being always upon the flux, the Struld- 
brugs of one age do not understand those of ano^er, neither are they able 
after two hundred years to hold any conversation (farther than by a few 
general words) with their neighboius the mortals; and thus they lie under 
the disadvantage of living like foreigners in their own country. . . . 

‘They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld. . . . Besides the 
usual deformities in extreme old age, they acquired an additional ghastli¬ 
ness, in proportion to their number of years, which is not to be described; 
and among half a dozen I soon distinguished which was the eldest, al¬ 
though there was not above a century or two between them.’* 

For any human soul or human institution, an immortality in This 
World would prove a martyrdom, even if it were unaccompanied by 
either physical decrepitude or mental senility. 

Eadem sunt omnia semper, 
si tibi non annis corpus iam marcet et artus 
confecti languent, eadem tamen omnia restant, 
omnia si pergas vivendo vincere saecla, 
atque etiam potius, si nunquam sis moriturus.^ 

‘In this sense it would be true to say that any man of forty who is en¬ 
dowed with moderate intelligence has seen—in the light of the uniformity 
of Nature—the entire Past and Future*;’ and, if this estimate of the 
capacity of H uman souls for experience strikes the reader as an in¬ 
ordinately low one, he may find the reason in the character of the age 
in which the philosopher-emperor happened to live; for an ‘Indian 
Summer’ is an age of boredom. The price of the Roman Peace was the 
forfeiture of Hellenic liberty;* and, though that liberty might always 
have been the privilege of a minority, and ^s privileged minority might 
latterly have turned irresponsible and oppressive,’ it was manifest in 
retrospect that the turbulent wickedness of the Ciceronian climax of an 
Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ had provided a wealth of exciting and 
inspiring themes for Roman public speakers which their epigoni in a 
smugly ordered Trajanic epoch might conventionally condemn as 

* Swif^ Jonathan: TrevtU into StDtral Remott Natums of tht World by Ltnwel 
Gulliver, Part III: ‘A Voyage to L»uta. &e.', chap. x. 

* Lucrctiua: Dt Rerum Natura, Book III, II. 945 - 9 - 

> Aurelius Aatomout, Marcua: Meditations, Book XI, ch. t. quoted in VI. vi. 137. 

* 'Caetsr Ausuatua . . . dedit . . . iura quia pace ct principe uteremiur’ (Tacitua: 
Annals, Book III, chap. aS). 

* ’Corruptiasiinl re publict plurimac legea ... continua diacordia, non moa, non iua; 
deterrima quatque impune ac mulu honeata exitio fuere* (Tacitua, loc. dt.). 
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horrors not nostri saecuU' but must secretly envy as they found them¬ 
selves perpetually failing in their laborious efforts to substitute far¬ 
fetched artifice for the stimulus of importunate life.^ 

The doom of Tithonus may overtake a whole society as well as an 
individual soul. 

'Un people marche, vit, fonctionne, souvent mSme grandit apris que 
le mobile ginirateur de sa vie et de sa gloire a cessi d’etre.’* 

On the morrow of the breakdown of the Hellenic Society, Plato, seeking 
anxiously to safeguard the Hellenic Civilization against a further fall by 
pening it in a securely rigid posture,^ had idealized the comparative 
stability of the Egyptiac culture and a thousand years later, when this 
Egyptiac culture was still in being while the Hellenic Civilization had 
arrived at its last agonies, the last of the Neoplatonists pushed their 
reputed master’s sentimentality to an almost frenzied pitch of uncritical 
adoration.* 

Thanks to the obstinacy of the Egyptiac universal state in again and 
again insisting on returning to life after its body, like Er’s, had been duly 
laid upon the salutary funeral pyre,^ the Egyptiac Society lived to see its 
contemporaries—the Minoan and Sumeric civilizations and the Indus 
Culture—all pass away and give place to successors of a younger genera¬ 
tion, some of which passed away in their turn while the Egyptiac Society 
still kept alive. Egyptiac students of history could have obs^ed—if they 
had had the curiosity to observe—the birth and death of the First Syriac,* 
Hittite, and Babylonic offsprii^ of the Sumeric Civilization, and the rise 
and decline of the Syriac and Hellenic offspring of the Minoan. Yet, even 
if they had made the most of this intellectual opportunity, would it have 
been worth the spiritual price ? The fabulously long-drawn-out epilogue 
to the broken-down Egyptiac Society’s natural term of life* was an 
alternation between dull stretches of ^redom, in which the victim lay 
prone, an dx^or apevpr}?,^^ in a cataleptic trance, and hectic bouts of 
demonic energy into which this somnolent society was galvanized by the 
impacts of alien bodies social. 

The Egyptiac reactions to these impacts of foreign bodies may be 
likened to the successive explosions that keep a jet-plane in the air. The 
first recurrence of the Egyptiac universal state in the form of ’the New 
Empire’ was a consequence of Amosis’ ’Zealot’ reaction against the 
tincture of Sumeric culture in the Hyksos barbarians who had swooped 

> Tniinut, Marcu* Ulpiu«, in Ctrrtspondenet between C. Plisdus Secadui and M. 
Ulphu Teeieenu, Letter xevii ^xceiit]. 

* This poincumtdeby T»cinitinhiiZ>Miofwt d» Oratoribue, chap. 36, $ 1, chap. 38, 

I a, snid chap. 41, $ 5, quoted in V. ti. 80, n. 5. 

3 De Gobineau, J. A.; EstttisttrVInigalit4 dtt Raeet Humainei (Faria 1853-5. Firmin- 
Didet, 4 vola.), vel. i, p. 52. 

* For thia practicaljpurpoae of the construction of utopias, see III. iii. 8S-106. 

> See, for example, 7 fmonu,2tA-asD. especially the passases quoted in IV. iv. 34-35. 

* For the Sthos of these cranky but not ignoble fighters ot Hellenism's last rearguara 
action, see V. v. 565-9 and 680-3. 

t For the my^ of fir the Annenian, see Plato: RetptMiea, Book X, 6i4>-63tc, to 
which Aelius Ariateidea alludes in the psassge cited on p. 44, abore. 

* For this abortive Pint Syriac CiviUxation, see II. ii. 388-91. 

* See 1. i. 136-46 and IV. iv. 84-86. 

<• lUad, Book XVIII. L 104, «« o&'6t. 
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down to batten on the carcass of ‘the Middle Empire* after this original 
Egypdac universal state had gone into dissolution in due course.* The 
subsequent re-establishment of the Egyptiac universal state in the 
northern half of the Egyptiac World under the Saite rdgime was a con¬ 
sequence of the ‘Zealot* reaction of Psammetichus I {impertdtat 663-609 
B.c.)* against the Babylonic culture of Assyrian invaders.^ Psammetichus 
and his Saite successors liberated Egypt from the Assyrians, and kept her 
free from the Assyrians’ Neo-Babylonian successors, by employing the 
prowess of Ionian and Carian mercenaries. The infiltration of Hellenic 
culture that seeped into Egypt in the wake of these ‘brazen men from the 
sca’^ produced, within a hundred years, a‘Zealot’ reaction against Hellen¬ 
ism in which Amasis {dormnabatm 56^526 B.c.) usurped the throne of 
the too complacently xenophile Saites with a popular mandate to put the 
intrusive Hellenes in their place. The Achaemenian conquest of Egypt 
area 525 b.c. —which the conqueror, Cambyses, rendered doubly odious 
by persecuting the Egyptiac religion and culture with an un-Achaemen¬ 
ian intolerance^—evoked a spate of insurrections, the first in 485-484 B.c., 
the second lasting from 465 to 449, and the third from 404 to 343, that 
gave Egypt successive interludes of freedom from alien rule. The 
Achaemenian reconquest of Egypt in 343 B.C. was final only because it 
was followed within the next few years by a Macedonian conquest of 
the whole Achaemenian Empire. Yet the Egyptiac capacity for provoca¬ 
tion by alien impacts ^vas not exhausted. The Maceaonian conquest of 
Egypt in 332 B.c. was followed, before the close of the third century 
B.C., by a fresh spate of insurrections,^ through which the native 
Egyptiac communi^ wrung notable concessions h:om their Hellenic 
masters. It was not till after the Ptolemaic had given place to a Roman 
regime that these explosions of xenophobia which had been following 
one another in the Egyptiac World since the sixteenth century B.c. gave 
way at last to a counter-movement towards assimilation that culminated 
in the conversion of the provincial capitals {metropoUis) of the ‘nomes’ 
into simulacra of Hellenic city-states and it was not till the fifth century 
of the Christian Era that this long-delayed liquidation of the petrified 
Egyptiac culture was completed by a mass-conversion to Christianity.' 

> Se« I. i. 138-9: II. ii. iix; V, v. 3Si-3» md V. yi. 190. 

* S«e II. ii. (x6 and IV. iv. 476. 

* Th« Paammetkhan reacti»n aeenu to have aurpaaied the Amoian in vehemence, if 
thii can b« meaiured in temu of Archaiam. Tha Atchaiata of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
under the mild stimulus of the Sumeric tincture in the Hyksoe, sought to leap no farther 
back up the stream of Egyptiac hiatory than the age of ‘the Middle Emetrc’-the Archaiats 
of the Twenty-Sixth Dynuty, more violently tiunulated by the full-olooded ^bylonic 
Ctvilizacion of the Assyrians, sought to carry their flying leap rieht back to tlie ase of 
•the Old Kingdom'. 

* Herodotus, Book II, chap. tja. s See V. v. 704-5. 

* The flnt of these nstive Egyptiac revolts agsinat the Ptolemaic regime broM out 
drcan^fmn.c. according to Toe Cambridgt Atidfnt History, vol. vii (Cambridge 1938, 
University Press), pp. 151-2; in ai6 i.c. according to ‘Tam. W. W.: ThoHslUwtie Age 
(London 1927, ArMid), pp. 161-4. The next insurrection followed area 189-184 B.C. 

f See Ia. viii. 408 ana 586. 

■ Even this final apostasy from their ancestral civilisation did not cure the Egyptians 
of a xenophobia which, by that time, had been their breath of life for two thousand years. 
The Chnatianity to which they and their Hellenic contemporaries were simultancoiuly 
converted did not bridge the gulf between the Egyptians and their alien mMtera. Before 
the fifth century was over, the Egyptians had transferred their religious allegiance f^m 
the Catholic—or, as they termed it, ‘Imperial’ (Melchite)—Church (aee 11. ii. 236, n. i, 
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The same rhythm of trance-Uke somnolence alternating with out¬ 
bursts of fanatical xenophobia can be discerned in the epilogue to the 
history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China.* The tincture of Far 
Eastern Christian culture in the Mongols who had forced upon China 
an alien universal state evoked a reaction in which the Mongols were 
evicted and their dominion over China was replaced by the indigenous 
universal state of the Ming. Even the Manchu barbarians, who stepped 
into a TOlitical vacuum created by the Ming's collapse and whose taint 
of Far Eastern Christian culture was less noticeable than their receptivity 
in adopting the Chinese way of life, aroused a popular opposition 
which, in Southern China at any rate, never ceased to maintain itself 
underground and broke out into the open again at last in the T’aip'ing 
insurrection of a.d. 1852-64.* The infiltration of the Early Modem 
Western Civilization, in its Catholic Christian form, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era provoked the proscrip¬ 
tion of Catholicism in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
blasting open of the sea-gates of China for Western trade by miliury 
force between a.d. 1839 and a.d. 1861 provoked the retort in l^d of the 
anti-Western ‘Boxer’ fusing of a.d. 1900; and the Manchu Dynasty was 
overthrown in A.D. 1011 in retribution for the double crime of being 
ineradicably alien itself and at the same time shovsing itself incompetent 
to keep the now far more formidable alien force of Western penetration 
at bay.* 

In the trance-like phases of this ghastly altenuting rhythm, the 
Egyptiac and the Chinese Sode^ reci^ the figure of Lot's wife trans¬ 
formed into a pillar of salt as the retribution for her forbidden back¬ 
ward glance at the perbhing Cities of the Plain. In the furious bouts in 

and IV. iv. 86) to a Monophytidim that could icrvo them ai an expreaaion of their anti- 
HcUcnic feelinn. Tbia 'cultural iaolttionitm' turrived down to the twentieth century of 
the Chriidan aome leven centuriea after the rnasa*converaion of all but a amall 
minority of the Egyptian people from Monophyiiuam to lelam and after the complete 
replacement of Coptic by Arabic as the living language of Chriatian and Muilim Egypt¬ 
ian* alike. In the twentieth century of the Chriatian nn, when a Weatemiring Egyptian 
intelligenuia vraa upiring to make Egypt the cultural and perhapa even the pi^dcal 
nvetropolii of the Arabic World of the day, the Egyptian fallihin—'Anbie-apeaking 
Mualima though th^ now were—felt no more at home with their Aaiadc Arab co- 
religioniata than their progenicora had felt with the Hykaoa, Aaayriana, Peraiana, and 
Hellenet. The home-aickneta of the Egypdan labour corpa that had been aent to PaJeaCina 
and 'Iri<q during tha war of A.o. t^ia-te waa one of the cauaea of the Egyptian inaurrec- 
don of A.D. 1919 againat a Bririah r^ime. 

» See IV. iv. 86^; V. t. 3-4 54, and 348-51. 

* For the T*aip*ing inturrection, ace V. v. toy and its. Since the T’aip’ing move¬ 
ment was to aome extent admulated by Weatem Proteatandam, ita auppreaateo by the 
Imperial Government wa* alto in tome aenae an and-alien movement, like the con¬ 
temporary auppretaion of the MuaJim inauirccdona in Kanau and Yunnan. But the 
Imperial Government did not get the upper band over the Weatem-atimulated T'aip’ing 
unul it had itaelf enlitted Weatem military leadenhip and organization by placing ita 
own forcea under the command of General Gordon (ace V. vi. 206). 

a The ‘Boxer’ Rtalng waa anii-Manchu mainly for the reaaon that the decrepit 
Manchu rigirae of the day waa only inefFcctively and-Weaiera. From the Taip’iog in- 
luirectioD onward*, all Chineae revoitt that were directly tnd-Manchu were alao in- 
dire^y and-Weatent. We are reminded of the anti-Weatem impetua of the WahhSbl 
reaction againat the Ottoman Empire of Sultan Selim HI and the Mabdtat reaction 
againat the Egypt of Khedive lami’il (aee IV. iv. 76-78; V. v. 294-6, 329, and 333-41 
and IX. viii. Mi-a). The two tubaequent counter-movementa towardi aaaunilation— 
to Weatem culture through the Kuomintang and to Ruaaian culture through Cora- 
muntam—were eounterparta of the suoceaaive coaveraiooa of an Egypdac Society to 
Hclleniain and to Cbriadanity under the Roman Empire. 
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which these same societies are galvanized into action by the stimulus of 
an alien energy that they abhor, they call up the more horrifying image 
of Life-in-Death as she displayed herself to the Ancient Mariner. 

The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was wellnigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. . .. 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life>in-Death was she 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.* 

Happily in this instance life is kinder than legend, for the sentence 
of immortality that mythology has passed on Titnonus and the Struld> 
brugs is commuted in real lim to a not interminable longevity. Marcus's 
disiUusioned man of forty must die at last though he may outlive his 
zest for life by iifty or sixty years; and a universal state that kicks again 
and again against ^e pricks of death will weather away, in the course of 
ages, like the pillar of salt that was fabled to be the petrifled substance of 
a once living woman. The struggle for the dreadful prize of immortality 
is actually foredoomed to failure. 

Nec proisum vitam ducendo demimus hilum 
tempore de mortis nec delibare valemus 
quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti. 
proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saecla: 
mors aetema tamen nilo minus ilia manebit, 
nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ex hodiemo 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille 
mensibus atque annis qui mulds oeddit ante.* 

< Coleridfe, S. T.: The lUmM of th* Ancient Marintr. In XTT. iz. 412-1} this imige is 
■j^Ued to the Wcatezn Civilizatioo't lituition in the meaticth century of the ChrUiien 

* Lucretius: De Renan Natvra, Book III, U. 



C. UNIVERSAL STATES AS MEANS 

(I) THE PRICE OF EUTHANASIA 

T he attempt to secure immortality in This World is a vain effort, 
whether blind or deliberate, to thwart the economy of Nature. 

Cedit eniro renim novitate eatnisa vetuatas 

semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest. . . 

materies opus eat ut crescant postera saecla; 

quae tamen omnia te vitfi per^ncta sequentur; 

nec minus e^o ante htec quam tu ceddere, cadentque. 

sic slid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri, 

vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.* 

The fate of Tithonus testihes that 'whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it’; but is it likewise true that ‘whosoever will lose his life for My 
sake, the same shall save it?’^ In an earlier version of this saying, it is 
driven home still more pointedly that the sacrifice has to be altruistic in 
order to be elHcacious. 'Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the 
Gospel’s, the same shall save it’^ On this showing, a universal state that 
eschews the vain quest for immortality and aspires to euthanasia roust 
emulate the Phoenix. It must not only sacrifice its own life; it must 
make this sacrifice for the sake of something beyond itself. Such volun¬ 
tary altruism is unheard-of in any universal state and indeed in any insti¬ 
tution, since the besetting sin of all institutions is to become idolized 
ends in themselves.^ There had indeed been universal states which, 
through a fortunate failure to bring upon themselves Tithonus’s fate, 
had won the Phoenix’s reward without havine risen to the Phoenix’s 
virtue. The Phoenix’s rew*ard for the agony of being burnt alive is to 
conjure up his own double out of his ashes; and there had been universal 
states which, by dying betimes, had won this reward for the moribund 
civilizations of which they had been the last political embodiments. For 
example, the Western and Orthodox Christian civilizations had sprung 
from the ashes of the Roman Empire,’ which had been the Hellenic 
universal state; the Iranic and Arabic civilizations from the ashes of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate,^ which had been the Syriac universal state; the 
Hellenic and Syriac civilizations themselves from the ashes of Cnossoa, 
the seat of 'the thalassocracy of Minos’;^ the Babylonic and Hittite 
dvilizations, and perhaps the Indie Civiliution too, from the ashes of 
the Empire of the Four Quarters,* which had been the Sumeric universal 
state; the Hindu Civilization from the ashes of the Guptan Empire,® 
which had been the Indie universal state; the Far Eastern Qvilization 
from the ashes of the Han Empire,’® which had been the Sinic universal 
state; the Mexic and Yucatcc civilizations from the ashes of the ‘First 
Empire’ of the Mayas,** which had been the Mayan universal sute and 

I Lucretius: op. cit.. Book III, It. 964-S 9^7-71. quoted io I. i. 49. 

» Luke a. 14; cf. Mitt. *vi 25 ind x. 39. > Mirk viii. 35. 

* See IV. IT. 303-423. » See xi, mipe 53 ind 34. 

* See xi, nup 50. ’ See xi, tnipi 15 lod 16. * See xx, map it. 

• See xi, map 30. See xi, maps 27A and 28. *> See xi, maps 70 and 71. 
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which, on one interpretation of the fragmentary and cryptic evidence as 
to the circumstances of its demise, would have been the only universal 
state so far known to history that had gone into voluntary liquidation.^ It 
is indeed something of a miracle that an institution that is a by-product 
of social disintegration should play any part at all in a fresh act of 
creation. Yet, before we attempt to assess what the Phoenix’s reward 
amounts to, we must ask ourselves whether the mere reproduction of its 
own kind is after all the highest purpose that a broken-down civilization 
can hope to serve. We will not l^g that question, but will reserve it for 
discussion later.* What concerns us in our present inquiry is the possi¬ 
bility that a universal state may hnd euthanasia in spite of itself; and we 
can see at once that this unsought and unmerited good fortune can only 
be obtained through the tender mercy of God in the guise of stern com¬ 
pulsion. 

'Lead me, O Zeus, and thou too, Fate, to that goal, whatsoe’er it be, to 
which ye have posted me. I will follow without flinching—though, if I 
turn coward and hang back, I shall follow just the same.’* 

The hard but saving truth thus baldly stated by a Stoic philosopher has 
been expressed by a Christian seer in more movingly mysterious words. 

'When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but, when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands 
and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’* 

The grace of God can lead even the reluctant soul or society into sharing 
in God’s creative work. In the simile of the sowing of the seed* the issue 
between freedom and compulsion is left dormant. 

The destinies of univers^ states thus prove to be paradoxical. These 
imposing polities are, as we have seen,^ the last works of dominant 
minorities in the disintegrating bodies social of moribund civilizations, 
and these dominant minorities are far indeed from consciously accepting 
the role of self-abnegation that is evidently the only condition on which 
their latest handiwork can bear fruit. Their conscious purpose, in every 
case, is to preserve themselves by conserving the wasting energies of the 
society with whose fortunes their own are bound up, and their intention 
in establishing a universal state is to use it as a means to this self- 
regarding end. This intention, however, is never fulfilled. A universal 
state, however long its life may be drawn out, always proves to have been 
the last phase of a society before its extinction, and the pursuit of the 
mirage of immortality, into which a dominant minority is misled through 
mist^ing its ephemeral universal state for the goal of human endeavours, 
leads the deluded pursuer towards the unsuspected and uninviting goal 
of petrifaction, ih-om which the only means of release is the ignominious 

* For altonutjve pouibie explarutioni of th« abuidonm«nt of the dtiea of the Firat 

Empire of the Mayaa, tee Moriey, S. G.; Tfu Andmt Mma (Palo AJto, Cal. 19^, 
Stanford Uzurenity Prese). pp. 67-71, and the present Study, I. i. end II. ii. 

413-30. » On pp. 43^3, below. 

> Cleanthea: Hymn to Ztus. The original Greek text has been quoted from von Amim, 

SteieonoH Vttenm Pragmenta, vol. j (fieriio and Leipzig 1905, Teubner), p. 1x8, in 
II. iii. 47, n. I, and in V. v. 431. * John zxi. s8. 

* See III. iii. 256-9 and V. vi. 99. * In V. v. 35-57. 
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fate of eventually being swallowed up and assimilated by an alien 
civilization.* If a dominant minority takes the contrary path that leads 
through seIf>abnegation to a fresh opportunity for shamg in a creative 
act, it always does so in spite of itself. A dominant minority is incapable 
either of the resignation with which Moses accepted the sentence that 
he should see the Promised Land, but should not go over thither, or of 
the selflessness with which he carried out his instructions to charge, en¬ 
courage, and strengthen his designated successor Joshua for the enviable 
mission of reaping the fruits of Moses* own thanldess labours.* A domi¬ 
nant minority will never show the generosity of David in assembling the 
materials for a Temple which not he but ^lomon is to build,* or the 
humility of John the Baptist in confessing 'I am not the Christ’;'* 'he 
that cometh after me is preferred before me*;* ‘he must increase, but I 
must decrease*.* The actor who has thus been forced into playing the 
forerunner’s part after having failed in an attempt to pose as the heir of 
the Kingdom’ is not a sublime or sympathetic figure; yet even a grudg¬ 
ing performance may fulfil the playwnght’s purpose by carrying out his 
plot to its designed denouement. 

The makers and masters of a universal state have perhaps one excuse 
for thus kicking against the pricks. However low their handiwork may 
rank in the general scale of creative achievements, it is at any rate in¬ 
disputably me highest representative of its kind. AVhereas parochial 
states prey on one another, and for this pernicious purpose cause human 
beings to shed one another’s blood and to regard an anti-social practice 
as a public virtue, universal states come into existence in order to put a 
stop to wars and to substitute co-operation for bloodshed. If even univer¬ 
sal states prove to be, not permanent ends in themselves, but merely 
ephemeral creatures whose happiest destiny is to find euthanasia by 
spending themselves in the service of others, this suggests that, in the 
hierarchy of human institutions, the place of states in general must be a 
relatively low one. 

If a universal state finds its significance as a means for the perform¬ 
ance of sei^ices, who are its beneficiaries ? They must be one or other of 
three possible candidates for the part—the internal proletariat or external 
proletariat of the moribund society itself, or some alien civilization which 
IS its contemporary—and in serving the internal proletariat a universal 
state will be ministering to one of the higher religions that make their 
epiphany in the internal proletariat’s bosom. In the traditional language 
of an outgoing Early Modern Age of Western Christian history, 


'Tous les grands empires que nous avons vus sur la terre ont concouni 
par divers moyens au bien de la Religion et k la gloire de Dieu, comme 
Dieu mime I’a diclan^ par ses prophites.** 


I For this fate, which it odc of the alternative possible ends of a disintegratiiis civilisa* 
tioo, see IV. iv. 76-114- 

s Deut. nxiv. t-6; of. Deut. iii. 23^8 and Kum. zxvii. 12-14. 
t t Chron. * John l 20 and lu. 28. 

s Iphni. 15. ‘ John iii. 30. 

r For the ration between heira of the Kingdom and their fortrunnen in the aenea of 
■avioura with the sword, aee V. vi. _ . — . 

• Bossuet, J.-B.: DutMdn ntr I'HuUirs UmventlU, 3fd ed. (Pans 1700), Troiswtns 
Partie, chap. i. 
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(II) SERVICES AND BENEFICIARIES 

(a) THE CONDUCTIVITY OF UNIVERSAL STATES 

Out next task U to make an empirical survey of the services mvolun< 
tarily offered by universal states and of the uses made of these facilities 
by internal proletariats, external proletariats, and alien civilizations; but 
we have first to find the answer to a preliminary (question: How can any 
services at all be rendered to anyone by an institution that is passive, 
conservative, archaistic, and in fact negative in every respect ? 

‘The world empire of Rome was a negative phenomenon: the result, not 
of any surplus of power on the one side (the Romans ceased to enjoy that 
after [their victory at] Zama), but of an absence of resistance on the other 
side. It would be quite untrue to say that the Romans conquered the 
World. They merely took possession of something that was lying about 
for anyone to pick up. The Rcmian Empire was brought into existence, 
not by an extreme exertion of Rome’s to^ military and financial energies, 
as these had once been exerted against Carthage, but through a renuncia¬ 
tion, by the contemporary Oriental World, of the externals of self- 
determination. ... The petrified remains of In^ierialism are to be seen in 
empires like the Egyptian, the Chinese and the Roman and in societies 
like the Indian World and the World of Islam, which remain in existence 
for hundreds and thousands of years and may pass from one conqueror’s 
hand to another’s: dead bodies, shapeless masses of humanity from which 
the soul has departed, the used-up material of a great historical past.' The 
imperialism that leaves such debris is the typical symptom of social dis¬ 
solution.’* 

How—in temw of the expressive Sinic notation for the rhythm of the 
Universe’—can so unpromising a Yin-state give rise to a new burst of 
Yang-activity ? It is easy, of course, to see that, if once a spark of creative 
energy has l^en kindled in the shelter of a universal state, it will have a 
chance of swelling into a steady flame which it might never have had if 
it had been exposed to the buffeting blast of a Time of Troubles. The 
establishment of a universal state marks the beginning of the second 
rally in the succession of bouts of the rhythm of Rout-and-Rally through 
which the life of a civilization runs out from breakdown to dissolution,* 
and this second rally is usually the most vigorous in the series. But tills 
service, though valuable, is negative. What feature in the social situation 
arising under a universal state is the positive source of that new capacity 
to create, which is the supreme benefit that a universal state confers on its 
benefidaries, though it is apparently unable to profit by it for its ovm 
account? Perhaps one clue is to be found in the tendwcy shown by 


1 This aspect of the psj'chelogicai condition of the subject populations of universal 
states has been discuued m the present Study in V. v. 60-95.—A.J.T. 

> Speneler, Oswald: Dtr Unttrgang dtt Abendlandtt, vol. i, 1 Jth-i4th edition (Mimich 
1920, Beck), p. jn. Cp. vo). ii, 2tt-t5th edition (Munich 1922, Beck), p. 529, quoted in 
V. V. 620, n. I. The pith of the point that SpenRier is making in these two passages is 
concentrsted in Frsnds Bacon's dictum, quoted on p. no, below, that 'it was not the 
Bomant that spread upon the World, but it was the World that spread upon the Romans'. 

> For the Sink conc^tion of Yin and Yang, see II. i. 202-3. 

* This rhythm of disintegration hat been analysed in V. vi. 278-E7. 
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Archaism to defeat itself by being inveigled into construction in its 
efforts to justify itself by 'making ^ings work',' 

A universal state is pushed into constructive action primarily, no 
doubt, by the impulse, which is strong in every state, to work for its own 
self-preservation and do whatever may prove necessary for this purpose. 
But, though this impulse may be the primary one, it is not the predomi¬ 
nant one in this case; for a universal state is not subject to the pressure 
from other representatives of its kind which is so potent an influence in 
the life of parochial states—especially at the climax of a Time of 
Troubles, when the struggle for existence between the waning parochial 
states of a disintegrating society is apt to attain its highest degree of 
intensity. The establishment of a universal state brings with it an abrupt 
transition from internecine warfare to profound peace; and the victims 
of a change that is a blessing for Society as a whole might appraise the 
victorious empire-builders’ achievement by applying to it the ironic 
judgement: *Ubi solitudinera faciunt, pacem appellant.** A universal 
state is established through a knock-out blow by which some single 
parochial state wipes all competitors off the map and so emerges from 
the struggle as the sole survivor. A universal state is ex hypothesi unique 
within its own world; and the prestige of this uniqueness works together 
with the vis inertiae of an exhausted society to keep a universal state in 
being when once it has come into existence. A universal state on the 
morrow of its foundation thus has little cause to be concerned over its 
own security. Instances can, no doubt, be found in which this has been 
the motive of a universal state's policy. For example, the first founder of 
the Sinic universal state, Ts'in She Hwang-ti, Mliberately obliterated 
the old inter-state frontiers and remapped his now unified Sinic World 
into a new pattern of artifleial provinces which cut across the old pattern 
of historic principalities; and the second founder, Han Liu Pang, who 
began by discarding Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s new political map as an un¬ 
necessarily revolutionary innovation, was led by his own experience 
virtually to reimpose it.* The Napoleonic Empire,* which was the 
abortive universal state of the medieval Western city-state cosmos,* 
employed the same device in its efforts to wipe out the traces of the 
states that it had supplanted.* Again, the Inca makers and masters of an 
Andean universal state modified and systematized the institutions of the 
conquered peoples, though this without destroying them;’ and the 
Imperial Roman Govenunent displayed what might seem to be an 
excessive nervousness in suppressing all manner of private associations, 
and showing some suspicion even of such humble and apparently harm¬ 
less varieties of the species as friendly societies and funeral clubs. Such 
symptoms are, however, rare on the whole, and this is an indication 


* Thia •eJf-defeat of Archaism haa been examined in V. vi. 94~97> 

> Tacinu: Agricola, chap. 30, $ 7. 

1 S«e pp. 169-74, below. 

* Sea XI, map to. * See V. r. 619-^. 

* Thia remappioB of the medieval Western cit^-state coamei by Napoleon and or the 
Sinic World by She Hwang-ti and Han Liu Pang ia an instance of the breach in 
initituliona that ia one of the manifeataiiona of Futurism (see V. vi. 107-11). 

t See MarUism, Sir C.: Tk« Ineat of Pent (London 1910, Smith Elder), p. i6t. Sea 
also the other suttwrities quoted in the present Study, V. v. 90. n. a. 
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that, in the policy of universal states, the motive of self-preservation 

does not play an important part 

A different motive for action, which is strong in proportion to the 
weakness of the universal state’s concern for self-preservation, is supplied 
by the need for conserving, not a state that is universal in virtue of 
having no surviving competitors, but the society itself that has been 
unified politically in the universal state—or, rather, what remains of 
this society and its institutions by the time when the tardy and violent 
imposition of peace by a single surviving Power has put an end at 
last to the long-drawn-out and ever-mounting agony of a Time of 
Troubles. In the course of that terrible experience, most of the insti¬ 
tutions inherited from the age of growth nave either been destroyed 
outright or else been so badly hurt that, even after the process of attrition 
has been arrested by the establishment of the universal state, they 
crumble and collapse, one after another, through the delayed but inescap¬ 
able effects of fatal injuries previovisly received. The inclusion of the 
surviving fabric of the shattered society within the universal state’s 
political framework does not avail either to restore what has already 
perished or to prevent the progressive collapse of the remainder; and the 
menace of this immense and constantly extending social vacuum compels 
the Government of the universal state to act against its own inclinations 
by constructing stop-gap institutions to fill the void, as the only means 
open to it of conserving Socie^ itself—the fundamental task that is the 
universal state’s raison tfitre. 

A classic illustration of this necessity of stepping ever farther into an 
ever-widening breach is afforded by the administrative history of the 
Roman Empire during the two centuries following its establishment in 
31 B.c. as a result of the Battle of Actium. The Roman arcanum imperii 
was the principle of indirect rule. The Hellenic universal state was con¬ 
ceived of by its Roman founders as an association of self-governing city- 
states* with a fringe of autonomous principalities in regions where the 
Hellenic culture had not yet struck political root. The burden of admini¬ 
stration—which, even at the end of an Hellenic Time of Troubles, was 
still, in the public estimation, an honourable and covetable load—wras to 
be left resting on the shoulders of these responsible self-governing local 
authorities; me Imperial Government was to confine itself to the two¬ 
fold task of keeping the local communities in harmony with one another 
and protecting them against attack on the part of the outer barbarians; 
and, for these limited Imperial activities, a slender military framework 
and light political superstructure were all that was required. This funda¬ 
mental policy was never deliberately revised; yet, if we resurvey the 
Roman Empire as it emerged from a spell of two centuries of Roman 
Peace, we shall find that its administrative structure had in fact been 
transformed as a result of innovations that were reluctant and piecemeal 
but were far-reaching in their cumulative effect because they were all in 
the same direction. 

By the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius {imperabat a,d. 161-80) 
the last of the client principalities had been gleichgeschaltet with the 

» 5 «« IV. iv. 310. 
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provinces,^ and, more significant still, the provinces themselves had 
become organs of direct administration instead of remaining mere 
frameworks for local groups of self^administering dty>states. The cause 
of these far-going moves towards a centralization of world>govemment 
was not any desire on the part of the Imperial authorities to take over 
the responsibility for details; it was a progressive loss of efficiency on the 
part of the local authorities that forced the Imperial Government to step 
in. In the generation of Augustus the government provided by client 
princes of the stamp of Herod the Great had in general been as effective 
as it had been ruthless. Among other things, it had been observed that 
these were more active than the Roman governors of adjoining provinces 
in defending their territories against the raids of pirates from beyond 
the pale.* The city-states, again, whatever their juridical status, had 
been mostly successful in still finding sufficient numbers of citizens of 
sufficient public spirit, integrity, ability, and affluence to administer 
their affairs without remuneration and to consider themselves richly 
rewarded by the honour and prestige which local office still carried with 
it. In the course of the next two centuries the human resources for the 
conduct of local government gradually ran dry, and the Central Govern¬ 
ment, faced widi this increasing dearth of the local administrative 
talent on which it had been accustomed to rely, found itself constrained 
not only to replace client princes by Imperial governors but to put 
the administration of the city-states in the hands of 'city managers* 
who were appointed by the Imperial authorities instead of being 
elected (as the city-state magistrates were) by the local notables, and 
who were responsible, through the provincial governor, to the Emperor 
himself. 

In the second century of the Empire’s existence, at the very opening of 
a delusive 'Indian Summer’,< we can follow the progress of this dis¬ 
quieting administrative development in the famous correspondence be¬ 
tween die Emperor Trajan {imperabat a.d. 98-117) and his friend and 
subordinate Pliny the Younger during the latter’s term of service as 
governor of the province of Bithynia. Before the end of the story, the 
whole administration of the Roman Empire, from top to bottom, had 
passed into the hands of a hierarchically organized bureaucracy, while 
the self-complacent local magistrates and town councillors of ffie once 
self-governing city-states had been degraded into becoming the unwilling 


> See further p. 16S, below. The relisioui conicquencea of thie procea* of Glaeh- 
tehaltuttf — which U not a peculiarity of the Itomin Empire but u chancteriadc of 
universal atates u s spociea—have been touched upon in V. vi. 36. 

e Strabo, writing on the morrowoftheestablishmentofthe Augustan Peace, makes the 
following observation at the end of his description of the piratical raids into the domain 
of the i^enic universal state which were at that time the main source of livelibood for 
the btrbtruns (Achaei, Zygi, Heniochi) inhabiting the strip of inhoapiuble country 
between the crest of the Noiw-Weium uucasua Range and the north-eastern coast of 
the Bls^ Sea: 

'In places under ttbe} autocratic rule (of princea ofclicnt states of the Roman Empire] 
the victims [of these piratieil raids] are afforded some protection by their rulers; for tho 
princes make frequent countcr-attseks and bring tbe war-etnoes down, crews and ^ 
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instruments of the central exchequer for extracting ruinously heavy 
taxes from the local notables.* 

The central authorities themselves had been no more eager to impose 
these changes than the local authorities had been to suffer them. Both 
alike had been the victims of force majeure; and, in yielding to such 
necessi^, the government of a universal state is indeed defeating its own 
ends, since the new institutions which it reluctantly constructs with a 
conservative intention inevitably have an innovating effect. The conse¬ 
quences are revolutionary because these new institutions are highly 
‘conductive’. In a previous context* we have seen that two leading motifs 
in the Zeitgeist of an age of social disintegration are a sense of promiscuity 
and a sense of unity; and, though these two psychological tendencies 
may be antithetical from the subjective standpoint, ^ey conspire to 
produce an identical objective result. Receptivity is a distinguishing mark 
of the empire-builders themselves,* notwithstanding their conservative 
intentions, and this undesired and unvalued characteristic of theirs may 
have been one of the causes of their victory in their life-and-deach 
struggle, during a Time of Troubles, with their competitors in command 
of the other parochial states of their world for the prize of surviving to 
become the founders of the ultimate universal state. This dominant 
spirit of the age endows the new stop-gap institutions thrown up by a 
universal state with a ‘conductivity’ comparable to that which the Ocean 
and the Steppe derive, not from a human psychological atmosphere, but 
from their own physical nature.* 

'As the surface of the Earth bears all Mankind, so Rome receives all the 
peoples of the Earth into her bosom, as the rivers are received by the 
sea.'* 

And the spectacle of the same universal state had suggested the same 
atmile to the writer of this Study, before he had become acquainted with 
the passage, just quoted, from ^e pen of a Greek man of letters who 
knew the Roman Empire at first hand during the last days of its ‘Indian 
Summer*. 

‘T^e writer can best express his personal feeling about the Empire in a 
parable. It was like the sea round whose shores its network of dty-statea 
was strung. Tlie Mediterranean seems at first sight a poor substitute for 
the rivers that have given their waters to make it. I^ose were living waters, 
whether they ran muddy or clear; the sea seems just salt and still and dead. 
Bur, as soon as we study the sea, we find movement and life there also. 
There are silent currents circulating perpetually from one part to another, 
and the surface water that seems to be lost by evaporation is not really lost, 
but will descend in distant places and seasons, with its bitterness all dis¬ 
tilled away, as life-giving rain. And, as these surface-waters are drawn 
off into the clouds, their place is taken by lower layers continually rising 
from the depths. The sea itself is in constant and creative motion, but 
the influence of this great body of water extends far beyond its shores. 

• See III. iii. 9^100. 

» In V. V. 439-568 snd V. vi. 1-40. * See V. v. 439-45. 

* The conductivity of NonudUm nat been noticed in III. iii. 391-4. 

s Ariiteides, P. Aeliue: In Romam, | 6a in B. Keil’« edition (Aeiii Arutidit Qvtu 
Supersunt Omma, voL ii (Berlin >898, VVeidmann), p. rcS), quoted in V. v. 344. 
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One 5 nds it softening the extremes of temperature, quickening the 
vegetation, and prospering the life of animals and men, in the distant 
heart of continents and among peoples that have never heard its name.’* 

The social movements that make their way through the conductive 
medium of a universal state arc in fact both horizontal and vertical. 
Examples of horizontal motion arc the circulation of medicinal herbs in 
the Roman Empire and the spread of the use of paper from the eastern 
to the western extremity of the Arab Caliphate. 

‘Different herbs’, says Pliny the Elder, ’are brought from different 
quarters to and fro over the World for the welfare of the Human Race. 
'H^e immense majesty of the Roman Peace reveals to one another not 
merely human beings, in all their diversity of countries and nationalities, 
but also the mountains and the ranges that tower up into ^e clouds, with 
their fauna and flora. God grant that this divine benefaction may be 
eternal. The gift bestowed by the Ronuins on Mankind can only be 
described as a new fonn of light.'^ 

As for the transit of the Far Eastern invendon of paper across the con- 
ducdve expanse of the Arab Caliphate, this was impressively rapid. 
Reaching Samarqand from China in A.D. 751, the use of paper had spread 
to Baghdad by a.d. 793, to Cairo by a.d. 900, to Fez (Fas), almost within 
sight of the Atlantic, by about a.d. 1100, and to Jadva in the Iberian 
Peninsula by A.D. 1150.* 

The vertical movements arc somedmes more elusive but often more 
important in their social effects—as is illustrated by the history of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate,^ which was the universal state of the Far Eastern 
Society in Japan. The Tokugawa regime set itself to insulate Japan from 
the rest of the World, and was successful for nearly two and a half cen¬ 
turies in maintaining this polidcal tour deforce ; but it found itself power¬ 
less to arrest the course of social change within an insulated Japanese 
Empire, in spite of its efforts to petrify a feudal system, inherited from 
the preceding ’Time of Troubles’, into a permanent dispensadon. 

’The penetration of money economy in Japan . . . caused a slow but 
irresisdble revolution, culminating in the breakdown of feudal govern¬ 
ment and the resumption of intercourse with foreign countries after more 
than two hundred years of seclusion. What opened the doors was not a 
summons from without but an explosion from within. . . . One of [the] 
first effects [of the new economic forces] was an increase in the wealth of 
the townspeople, gained at the expense of the samurai and also of the 
peasants.... Thedotmyo and their retainers spent their money on luxuries 
produced by the ardsans and sold by the tradesmen, so that by about the 
year [a.d.] 1700, it is said, nearly all their gold and silver had passed into 
the hands of the townspeople. They then began to buy goods on credit. 
Before long they were deeply indebted to the merchant class, and were 
obliged to pledge, or to make forced sales of, their tax-rice. . . . Abuses 
and disaster followed thick and fast. The merchants took to rice-broking, 

> Toynbee, A. J., in Tka Lagaey 0/ Grttea (Oxford loas, Cterendon Preu), p. 3x0. 

< Plinius SMundus. C.: Hittona Naturalis, Book XXVIl, chap, i (i), $ 3. 

* Sec Carter, T. F.: Tha Invantion oj PtmO'iv n CAwo and iu Spread Westvard, 
revised ed. (New York 1931, Columbia Univertity Prrta), pp. oT-xoe; Ldvi-Provenfsl, 
E.: VEipOfne Musvbnatu au Siicla (Psrii 1932, Laiw), p. 185. 

* See xi, map 55c. 
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and then to speculating.... It ^'as the members of one class only, and not 
all of them, who profited by these conditions. These were the merchants, 
in particular the brokers and money-lenders, despised chSmn or towns¬ 
men, who in theory might be killed with impunity by any samurai for 
mere disrespectful language. Their social status still remained low, but 
they held the purse and they were in the ascendant. By the year 1700 they 
were already one of the strongest and most enterprising elements in the 
state, and the military caste was slowly losing its influence.'* 

If we regard the year 1590 of the Christian Era, in which Hideyoshi 
overcame ^e last resistance to his dictatorship, as the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the Japanese universal state, we perceive that it took little more 
than a century for the rising of the lower layers of water from the depths 
to the surface to produce a bloodless social revolution in a society which 
Hideyoshi’s successor Tokugawa leyasu and his heirs had souglit to 
freeze into an almost Platonically utopian immobility. This social up¬ 
heaval was a result of the operation of internal forces within a closed 
system, without any impulsion from outside the frontiers of the Japanese 
universal state. 

The extent of the resultant change is impressive—and the more so. 
considering that, for a universal state, the Tokugawa Shogunate was 
culturally homogeneous to an unusually high degree. Apart from a little 
pariah commtinity of Dutch business men who were strictly segregated 
on the islet of Deshima,* the only heterogeneous clement in the otherwise 
culturally uniform Japanese life of that age was a barbarian Ainu strain 
that was socially impotent in so far as it was not already culturally 
assimilated.^ In most universal states, such partially assir^ated bar¬ 
barians have been one only—and this the least alien one—of several 
alien cultural elements. Owing to the tendency of the parochial states of 
a broken-down civilization in its Time of Troubles to sharpen their 
weapons in fratricidal conflicts with one another and to take advantage 
of this dearly bought increase in their military proficiency to conquer 
neighbouring societies with their left hands while contmuing to nght 
one another with their right hands,^ most universal states have embraced 
not only a fringe of conquered barbarians but substantial slices of the 
domain of one or more alien civilizations as well. Some universal states, 
again, have been founded by alien empire-builders, and some have been 
the product of societies within whose bosoms there has already been 
some de^ee of cultural variety—even on a reckoning which does not 
differentiate between march-men and the denizens of the interior of the 
same social world.^ Such cultural diversity, which is the rule rather than 
the exception in the structure of universal states, is apt to heighten the 
effects of the social ‘conductivity’ that is characteristic of them all. 

> Svuom, G. B.: Japan: A Short Cultural History (London 1931, Creuct Preu), 

f p. 460-3. See further cundem: Ths Wsstam Worldandjopan (London 1950, Cremt 
ree^, chepa. ix-xi (pp. 177-3S9). 

» See H. ii. 333-3. 

> For the barberun frontier of the Far Eastern World in Japan, and for the effect of 
thia frontier on Japanese history, tee II. it. t$S-9. 

* See III. iii. 13^33. 

( For die distinction between marches and interiors, and its hittoncal importance, 
see II. ii. 213-307. 
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No other universal state known to History appears to have been as 
homogeneous in culture as Japan under the Tokugawa ri^me. In ‘the 
Middle Empire' of Egypt, * in which a fringe of barbarians on Nubian 
glacis of its Theban march was one element of variation from the cultural 
norm of the Egyptiac Society of the age,* there was another and more 
positive feature of cultural diversity in the Empire's culturally Sumeric 
provinces and client states in Palestine and Coele Syria. As for ‘the 
New Empire’,* which was a deliberate revival of the original Egyptiac 
universal state, it accentuated the pattern of its prototype by completing 
the assimilation of the barbarians of Nubia^ and by embracing the domain 
of an abortive First Syriac Civilization in Syria and North-Western 
Mesopotamia;* and this culturally tripartite structure—in which the 
cultural domain of the civilization through whose disintegration the 
universal state has been brought into existence is flanked by culturally 
alien territories annexed at the expense of both barbarians and neighbour* 
ing civilizations—appears to be the standard type. 

For example, in the Mauryan Empire,^ which was the original Indie 
universal state, an Indie cultural core was flanked by an alien province in 
the Panjab, which had been at least partially Syriac!^ during a previous 
period of Achaemenian rule^ after having been partially barbarized by 
an antecedent Vdlkerwanderung of Eurasian Nomads,* while in other 
quarters the Mauryan Empire’s Indie core was flanked by ex-barbarian 
provinces in Southern India and possibly farther afield in both Ceylon 
and Khotan as well. The Guptan Empire,* in which the Mauryan was 
eventually reintegrated, possessed an ex-barbarian fringe, with an 
alien Hellenic tincture, in the satrapy that had been founded by Saka 
war-bands in Gujerat and the North-Western Deccan,'® and a Hellenized 
fringe, with a Kushan barbarian dilution, in the territories under its 
suzerainty in the Panjab. In a Han Empire" which was the Sinic universal 
state, the Sinic World proper was flanked by barbarian annexes in what 
was eventually to become Southern China, as well as on the Eurasian 
Steppe, and by an alien province in the Tarim Basin, where the Indie, 
Syriac, and Hellenic cultures had already met and mingled before this 
cultural corridor and crucible was annexed to the Han Empire for the 
first time in the second century b.c. and for the second time in the first 
century of the Christian Era." In the Roman Empire,'* which was the 
Hellenic universal state, a culturally Hellenic core in Western Anatolia, 
Continental European Greece, Sidly, and Italy, with outlying enclaves 
in CUida, in Syria, at Alexandria, and at Marseilles, was combined with 
the domain of the submerged Hittite Civilization in Eastern Anatolia, 
with the homelands of the Syriac and Egyptiac dvilizations in Syria and 
in the Lower Nile Valley, with the coloniri domain of the Syriac Civiliza¬ 
tion in North-West Africa, and with ex-barbarian hinterlands in North- 


* See xi, nup 13. * See II. ii. »ij. 

* See xi, nup 14. * Se« 1 I« u- 

* For thi* ■boitive Pint Syriac CivilixatioD, tee II. ii. 3S8-91. 

* See xi, map 13. 

f One cultural Icncy of the Achaemenian regime hetemitheKharo«hthIicnpt(aee 
V. Y. 500). 

* See pp. 6s i-a, below. • See xi, map 30. ’• See V. y. 603*4. 

II See XI, oupa tjK and 2S. n See V. v. 144-6- " See xi, map 39. 
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West Africa and in Western and Central Europe as far as the left bank 

of the Rhine and the right bank of the Danube.' 

There are other cases in which this standard cultural pattern has been 
enriched by some additional element. 

In the Muscovite Tsardom* a Russian Orthodox Christian core was 
flanked by a vast ex-barbarian annex extending northwards to the Arctic 
Ocean and eastwards eventually to the Pacific, and by an Iranic Muslim 
annex consisting of the sedentary Muslim peoples of ^e Volga Basin, the 
Urals, and Western Siberia. This pattern was afterwards complicated 
by Peter the Great’s deliberate substitution of a Westernized for a tra¬ 
ditional Orthodox Christian cultural framework for the Russian Orthodox 
Christian universal state, and by the subsequent annexation of additional 
alien territories—at the expense of the Islamic World on the Eurasian 
Steppe and in the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
and at the expense of Western Christendom in the Baltic Provinces, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Finland. 

In the Achaemenian Empire,> which was the original Syriac universal 
state, there was an antecedent cultural diversity, within the Syriac core 
itself, between the Syrian creators of the Syriac Civilization and their 
Iranian converts,^ and a geographical gap between Syria and Iran that 
was still occupied by the dwindling domain of the gradually disappear¬ 
ing Babylonic culture.’ The Achaemenian Empire also embraced the 
domain of the submerged Hittite culture in Eastern Anatolia, the best 
part of the domain of the Egyptiac Civilization,’ fringes torn from the 
Hellenic and Indie worlds, and pockets of partirily redaimed barbarian 
highlanders and Eurasian Nomads. Moreover, after its life had been 

C rematurely cut short by Alexander the Great, its work was carried on 
y his political successors, and especially by the Seleucidac, whom it 
would be more illuminating to describe as alien Hellenic successors of 
Cyrus and Darius. In the Arab Caliphate,^ in which the Achaemenian 
Empire was eventually reintegrated,’ the Syriac core—in which the 
earlier diversity between Syrian creators and Iranian converts had been 
replaced by a deavage, along approximately the same geographical line, 
between ex-subjects of the Roman and ex-subjects of the Sasanian 
Empire—was united politically, by Arab barbarian empire-builders, 
with barbarian annexes—in North-West Africa, in the fastnesses of 
Daylam and Tabaristan between the Elburz Mountains and the Caspian 
Sea,^ and on the fringes of the Eurasian Stepps adjoining the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin—and with fragments of alien civiUzations: a slice of the 
new-born Hindu World in Smd;'° the potential domain of an abortive 
Far Eastern Christian Civilization in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin;" an 

< Leiving Qut of account the late-acquired and early-loet Tranadenubian bridgehead 
in Dacia. ^ * See xi, map aq. 

i See xi, mapa 20 and at. * See 1 . 1 . 79-83. 

1 For the gr^ual ataiinilation of the Babylonic Society by the Syriac, aee I. i. 79 and 
1x0; II. ii. 138; IV. iv. loe^ and 471; V. v. 133-3 "><1 27^- 
* For the permanent politKal partition of the Egyptiac World from the middle of the 
aeventh century a.c. onwardt, tee II. ii. 116. 

» See xi, map 37. • See I. i. 76-77. 

* See II. ii. 377^. ><> See I. i. toj^ and II. U. 130. 

<■ See II. ii. 369-85 and 446-53. 
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Orthodox Christian diaspora in Syria and Egypt; and a fossil of the by 
then elsewhere extinct Babylonic Society at Harran.* 

In the Mongol Empire,* which was a universal state imposed by alien 
empire-builders on the main body of the Far Eastern Society in China, 
the annexes to a Chinese core were unusually extensive—including, as 
they did, the whole of the Eurasian Nomad World, the whole of Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, and the ex-Sasanian portion of a Syriac World 
which by that time was in extremis. The Mongols themselves were bar¬ 
barians with a tincture of Far Eastern Christian culture.* In the Manchu 
empire-builders,* who subsequently repeated the Mongols’ performance 
on a less gigantic yet still imposing s^e, there was &e same tincture 
in a more diluted form;* and the Chinese universal state in its Manchu 
avatar once again embraced, in addition to its Chinese core, a number of 
alien annexes: a ‘reservoir’ of barbarians in the still unfelled backwoods 
and still virgin steppes of Manchuria, the whole of the Tantric Mahayan- 
ian Buddhist World in Tibet, Mongolia, and Zungaria,* and the eastern¬ 
most continental outposts of the Islamic World in the Tarim Basin, the 
north-western Chinese provinces of Kansu and Shansi, and the south¬ 
western Chinese province of Yunnan.^ 

In the Ottoman Empire,* which provided, or saddled, the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom with its universal state, the alien 'Osmanli 
empire-builders united an Orthodox Christian core with a fringe of 
Western Christian territory in Hungary, with the whole of the A^bic 
Muslim World except Morocco, the Sudan, and South-Eastern Arabia, 
and with pockets of barbarians and semi-barbarians in Serbia, Bosnia, 
Albania, the Mani, the Caucasus, the Crimea, and on the Arabian Steppe. 
In the Mughal Empire,* which was the Ottoman Empire’s counterpart 
in the Hindu World, the pattern was simpler, since, apart from the 
Iranic Muslim empire-builders and their co-religionists who had been 
deposited in the Hindu social environment by earlier waves of invasion 
from the Middle East and Central Asia,'* the Mughals’ only non-Hindu 
subjects were the Pathan barbarian highlanders on the north-western 
fringe of their dominions. When, however, the Mughal Rij was re- 

C laced by a British Rij," the pattern of the Hindu universal state 
ecame more complex; for the advent of a new band of alien empire- 
builders, which substituted a Western element for an Islamic at the 
political apex of the Hindu universal state, did not expel the Indian 
Muslims horn the stage of Hindu history, but merely depressed their 
status to that of a numerically still formidable alien element in the Hindu 
internal proletariat, so that the Hindu universal sute in its second phase 
combined dements drawn from two alien civilizations with a Pathan 
barbarian fringe and a Hindu core. 

There had been other universal states in which, as in the Mughal 

I See IV. IT. tei, b. 1; V. v. 125, a. i; end IX. viii. 408, n. 5. 

» See li. map 47. > See V. t. 348-31. 

♦ See *i, map 54. , * See loc. cit 

* See I. i. 3S and 90-2; II. ii- 40S, n. «; IV. it. 497: aod V. t. 30^10. 
fSeeV. T. X16. • See xi, map SI. * See xi, map 5a. 

•• See II. ii. 78; II. ii. 130-I and 149; IV. ir. 9 ^^- 
I* See xi, map 33. 
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Empire, the cultural pattern had been less complex than the standard 
type yet not so simple as that of the Tokunwa Shogunate. 

The Empire of Sumer and Akkad/ which was the Sumeric universal 
state, included no representatives of an alien civilization—unless Byblus 
and other Syrian coast-towns are to be counted as such in virtue of their 
tincture of Egyptiac culture. On the other hand, the Sumeric Civiliza¬ 
tion itself was represented in two varieties at least—a Sumero-Akkadian 
and an Elamite^—and in no less than three if the domain of the Indus 
Culture should prove also to have been included in 'the Empire of the 
Four Quarters of the World’.* Moreover, the Babylonian Araorites, 
who eventually restored a polity that had been first constructed by 
the Sumerian Ur-Engur (<uias Ur-Nammu) of Ur,^ were not merely 
marchmen but marchmen with a barbarian tinge. So, on a broader 
and a longer view, the cultural pattern of the Sumeric universal state 
proves to have been less homogeneous than might appear at first 
sight. 'The thalassocracy of Minos’,* again, which was the Minoan 
universal state, probably included representatives of the continental 
Mycenaean variety of the Minoan culture as well as the creators of that 
culture in its Cretan homeland, even if it did not embrace any representa¬ 
tives of an alien civilization. 

In the Central American World* two once distinct sister societies—the 
Yucatec Civilization and the Mexic—had not yet lost their distinctive 
characteristics, though they had already been brought together by 
force of Toltec arms, when the task, and prize, of estabhsbing a Central 
American universal state was snatched, at the eleventh hoiu*, out of the 
hands of barbarian Aztec empire-builders by Spanish representatives 
of an utterly alien Western Christendom.’ In the Andean World the 
Empire of the Incas,* which was the Andean universal state, already in- 
chided representatives of the Kara variety of the Andean culture as well 
as the creators of that culture in the Peruvian coastlands and its propa¬ 
gators on the Peruvian, Bolivian, and Argentinian sections of the Andean 
Plateau,’ before the indigenous Incan empire-builders were suddenly and 
violently replaced by Spanish conquistaaores from Western Christendom 
who turned the Andean World upside-down, with a vigour reminiscent 
of Alexander the Great’s, by proceeding to convert the indigenous 
population to Christianity and to variegate the social map by studding it 
with immigrant Spanish landlords’’ and self-governing municipalities.” 

The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy,” which served as a carapace for 
Western Christendom gainst the assaults of the 'Osmanlis, and which, 

> See zi, mspe lo end 11. 

* For the diitmction between them, lee I. i. tiv, o. 4. 

> ThU pouibilitT hat been tugBeat^ in I. i. 108. 

* See I. i. 106 and V. vi. 297-%. 

< See xi, map* 15 and 16. ’ See zi, map 71. 

^ See I. i. 123-4. ’ See xi, map 08. 

* If we compare the Andean and Sumeric iodetiea in their reapective unrveml aute 
phaaea, we may aw in the coaital communiciea of Chimu and Nazea the cultural counter- 
parta of Sumer; in the huhland communitiee, aouth of Ecuador, the counierpaita of 
Aklcad; in the Karaa of ncuador the counterparts of Elam; and in the Cbibcbju of 
Colombia the counterperta of the makers of ‘the Indiu Culture’. 

>* See p. 144, below. 

<> See pp. 135 and 145, below. » See xi, map 51. 
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seen from the south>east, wore the deceptive appearance of being a fuU> 
blown Western universal state,* set itseli, like the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
to achieve domestic cultural uniformity, but lacked both the ruthlessness 
and the insularity which, between them, enabled the Japanese isola¬ 
tionists for a time to put their policy into effect. In pursuing its aim of 
being totally Catholic, the Hapsburg Power did succeed, more or less, 
in extirpating Protestantism within its frontiers; but the very success 
of its stand, and eventual counter-attack, against the Ottoman embodi¬ 
ment of an Orthodox Christian universal state broke up the Danubian 
Monarchy’s hardly attained Catholic homogeneity by transferring to 
Hapsburg from Ottoman rule a stiff-neck^ minority of Hungarian 
Protestants and a host of Orthodox Christiana of divers nation^des, 
most of whom proved unwilling to accept the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Rome, even when the yoke was proffered in the easy form of Uniatism, 
while, among those who did accept this relatively light burden, the rank 
and file remained nearer in heart and mind to their dissident Orthodox 
ex-co-religionists than they ever came to be to their fellow Catholics who 
were of the Latin Rite. 

The Neo-Babylonian Empire,* which was the Babylonic universal 
state, similarly forfeited its cultural purity—and thereby worked un¬ 
wittingly for the eventual extinction of the Babylonic CviUzation itself— 
when Nebuchadnezzar conquered and annexed the homeland of the 
Syriac Civilization west of the Euphrates; and the impress of the in¬ 
digenous Babylonic culture became progressively fainter as the domain 
wUch Nebuchadnezzar had bequeathed to a short line of native suc¬ 
cessors was incorporated first into the barbaro-Syriac Empire of the 
Achaemenids and then into the Hellenic Empire of the Seleudds. 

Our survey has shown that, in the cultural composition of universal 
states, a high degree of diversity is the rule; and. in the light of this 
fact, it is evident ^at one effect of the ‘conductivity’ of universal states is 
to carry farther, by less violent and less brutal means, that process of 
cultural pammixia that is started, in the antecedent Times of Troubles, 
by the atrocities that these bring in their train. The refugees, exiles, 
deportees, transported slaves, and other diracmds of the more cruel 
preceding age are followed up, under the milder r^me of a universal 
state, by merchants, by professional soldiers, and by philosophic and 
religious missionaries and pilgrims who make their transit with less 
tribulation in a more genial social climate. 

The cumulative cultural effect of these voluntary and involuntary 
migrations within the ambit of a disintegrating society has been examined 
at earlier points in this Study* and need not be resur>'eyed here. The 
Israelites who were deported by the Assyrians to the cities of the Medes 
and the exiles from Jerusalem whose memories made them weep by the 
waters of Babylon may serve as typical representatives of the diracmis of 
a Time of Troubles. In the Papal emissary Friar William of Rubruck’s 
poignant account of how he spent Palm Sunday, aj). IZ54, in the Mongol 
capital, Qftraqorum, in the company of fellow Catholic deportees from 

* See II. jL 177-W ind V. t. 3 »s- 7- * See xi, oup 19. 

> E«|>cciell)r in V. v. 58-194 end 439-80. 
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far-away Western Christendom,’ we can catch the anarchy of a Time 
of Troubles in the act of turning into the orderly peace of a universal 
state. In the secret and silent circulation of the waters of that seemingly 
motionless sea, the Orontes discharges into the Tiber and the sands of 
the ShSmlyah are deposited on the banks of the Tyne. The missionary 
of Christiaruty, Saint Paul, travels from Antioch to Rome, and, *as an 
inscription from South Shields informs us, a Romano-Oriental from 
Palmyra could marry a Romano-British wife and settle down for the 
rest of his days in the neighbourhood of Hadrian's Wall’.* 

Judgements passed on the effects of this pammixia diverge, poles 
apart, according to the divers social, political, and historical standpoints 
of the observers who make them. A grandchild of those European Greeks 
whose heroic resistance against enormous odds had barely saved them 
from being incorporated, at the blossoming-season of their own civiliza¬ 
tion’s growth, into the world-empire of the Achaemenidae, can write of 
'the appalling present condition of the populations under the Persian 
yoke, which have been quite disintegrated by being interlarded and 
kneaded up together’.* Another Greek, born more than five hundred 
years later into the 'Indian Summer’ of an Hellenic universal state which 
he could readily appreciate becaiise it was so long overdue, could say to 
Rome, as the highest praise that he could give her: ‘You have made one 
single hoxisehold of the entire Inhabited World’and a Gallic poet, 
writing more than two hundred years later again, at a moment when the 
Roman Empire in the West had already received its death-blow, could 

E 've the Greek stylist’s phrase a Latin echo in the famous epigrammatic 
le: ‘Urbem fedsti quod prius Orbis erat.’* On this controversial 
question of the value of the result, points of view may differ completely; 
but there is no disputing the facts themselves, however depreciatory or 
laudatory may be the literary framework in which they are presented. 

T am not unaware’, writes a Roman encyclopaedist towards the end of 
the first century of the Roman Peace, ‘that it may justly be regarded as the 
lapse of an insensitive and lazy mind to have given so brief and cursory a 
description of a country that is the nurse of all countries—their nurse and 
their parent and the chosen vessel of divine grace for the mission of making 
the sides themselves clearer, gathering the scattered realms into one flock, 
softening harsh traditional practices, bringing together into mutual con- 
yeiae, through a common medium of linguistic exchange, the discordant 
and barbarous tongues of innumerable peoples, conferring humanity on 
Man, and, in a word, becoming the single fatherland of all nations through¬ 
out the World.’* 

What Pliny writes of Roman Italy and of the world-empire that she had 
built up around herself is true, in some degree, of every tiniversal state. 

> See the peenm quoted from Frisr WillUm'e nsrrttive in V. v. 113-14. 

* Toynbee, J. C. M.: 'Cstbolicitm and the Roman Imperial Cult', in Th« Month, vol. 
dTtii, Novembar 1931, citing JS’pAem/ri/ Bptgraphua, vol. iv (Berlin 1881, Reimer), 
p. SIS, No. 718 a: ‘D. M. Regina, libeita et contuge, Baratea Palmyrenut, natione 
Catuallauna, an. xxx.' 

* Plato: quoted already in V. v. 104, n. 3. 

* Aristeidea, P. Aeliua: Jn Romam, § les in B. Keil’a edition (Atlii Arittidis Quao 
Stiportvnt Onmia, vol. ii (Berlin 1898, Wxidmann), p. lai), quoted already in V. v. 343. 

* Rut^ua Nanutianua, C.: Do R^tu Suo, B<wk I, I. 60, quoted already in V. v. 345. 
* Pliniua Secundus, C.: nistoria f^aturaHt, Book III, chap. v. (vi), ( 39, 
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(b) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE 

A universal state is imposed by its founders, and accepted by its sub¬ 
jects, as a panacea for the ills of a Time of Troubles. In psyi^ological 
terms it is an institutioa for establishing and maintaining concordand 
this is the true remedy for a correctly diagnosed disease. The malady 
from which a broken-down civilization is suffering as the penalty for its 
breakdown is that of being a house divided against itself, and this schism 
in Society is a double one. There is a horizontal schism between contend¬ 
ing social classes as well as a vertical schism between warring states, and 
a universal state is bom of a paroxysm which exacerbates this twofold 
strife to an unprecedented and intolerable degree of intensity and, in the 
same act, puts a sudden stop to it for the time being. The immediate and 
paramount aim of the empire-builders, in making a universal state out of 
the Power that emer^ as the sole survivor from a war of annihilation 
between the parochial states of the preceding age, is to establish concord 
among themselves and with their fellow members of the dominant 
minority of their society who are survivors of the former ruling element 
in those parochial states that have succumbed in the fratricidal struggle. 
Non-violence, however, is a state of mind and principle of behaviour 
that cannot be confined to one compartment of social life; it must apply 
in some de^ee to all social relations if it is to apply to any; and therefore 
the concord which a dominant minority, in urgent need of being at peace 
within itself, is moved to seek and ensue* in its own domestic me has to 
be extended to the dominant minority’s relations with the internal and 
external proletariats and with any alien civilizations with which the 
disintegrating civilization is in contact. In these relations, if there cannot 
be per^ct and permanent peace, there must at least be an armistice and 
a modus xnwndi. 

This universal concord, which U the prevailing psychological climate 
under the dispensation of a universal state, profits its divers beneficiaries 
in different degrees. While it enables the dominant minority to recuperate 
to some extent—and indeed is the condition stru qua non, if it is to 
recuperate at all—it brings a greater relative access of strength to the 
proletariat. Concord is, in itself, a negative boon. ‘A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench.’* The practical 
effect of such forbearance varies with the quality of the flax and the 
reed; and, in the case in point, the life has already gone out of the 
dominant minority and cannot be revived by a belated relief from attri¬ 
tion, whereas the same relief enables the proletariat, which has been 
stimulated and not crushed by its foregoing tribulations, to ‘shoot up 
and thrive’.* Accordingly, during the armistice inaugurated by the 
establishment of a universal state, the proletariat must increase but the 
dominant minority must decrease.® Under the common regime of con¬ 
cord the dominant minority’s conservation of energy freezes into 

« See V. yi. a-13. » x PetUi. 11. 

> Im. xlii. 3, quoted in Mett. ui. zo. , ^ • 

* The phrtee used by Herodotus (Book I. chsp. 66) to describe the progteM of Spsrta 
under the impetus that s^ received from the institution of the Lycurgean agSgi. 

s John iii, 30. 
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Archaism,* and this Archaism rankles into Esoteridsm—a regressive 
Esoteridsm distinguishable from the progressive form of the same 
social aberration which is one of the pe^ous stepping-stones of a 
civilization in its growth-phase. On the other hand ^e toleration 
practised by the foimders of a universal state for the sake of getting rid 
of fratricidal strife among themselves incidentally gives the internal pro¬ 
letariat a chance to found a universal church, while the atrophy of the 
martial spirit among the subjects of a universal state, resulting from 
the monopoly of the military profession by the Imperial Power, gives 
the external proletariat or a neighbouring alien civilization a chance 
of breaking in and seizing for itself the dominion over an internal pro¬ 
letariat that has been conditioned by the peculiar climate of a universal 
state to be passive on the political plane, however active on the religious. 

The relative incapacity of the dominant minority to profit by condi¬ 
tions which it itself has called into existence through the act of establish¬ 
ing a universal state is strikingly illustrated by its almost invariable 
failure to propagate a philosophy or a ‘fancy religion’ of its own from 
above downwards.^ In this matter the poUdcal pressure which the 
sovereign or the ruling element in a universal state is able to bring to 
bear upon the mass of the population seems to be a positive obstacle to 
the attainment of the ruler's desire, and his will here defeats itself in 
attempti^ to gain its ends by means that generally prove effective in other 
spheres. The working of this psycho-social ‘law’ has been examined in 
this Study already in an earlier passage* which need not be recapitulated. 

It is all the more remarkable to observe bow effective a use me repre¬ 
sentatives of the internal proletariat are apt to make of the opportunity 
offered by the pacific atmosphere of a universal state for propagating, 
from below upwards, a higher religion and eventually establismng a 
universal church. We may recall the more striking examples from a 
fuller survey that we have made in a previous chapter of this Study.* 

‘The Middle Empire’ of Egypt, for instance, which was the original 
Egyptiac universal state, was used to this effect by the Osirian Church.* 
The Neo-Babylonian Empire, which was the Babylonic universal state, 
and its successive alien successor-states, the Achaemenian Empire and the 
Seleudd Monarchy, were similarly used by Judaism and by its sister- 
religion Zoroastrianism*—a creation of the Iranian wing of the proletariat 
of the Babylonic World which made converts of the Achaememd empire- 
builders but escaped the blight that might have been the penalty for its 
having become the religion of the powers that be, thanks to the studied 
religious tolerance of ^ the Achaemenidae except, perhaps, Cambyses 
and to the personal religious laxity of the later rulers of the dynasty from 

* See V. vi. 49-77. 

* The tnoit etnluDg tppereoc cxc»tion u tbc lucomful etttblithmeot of Coc- 

fiKuniem m the oAciel philoaophy of the Sinic uaiTcnel etete br the Emperor Han 
Wuti. The aucceet of thia impoittion of a philosophy of the donunant minority upon 
the internal proletariat of the Sinic World le at leaat partly explicable by the fact that 
the 'Confucianiun* which thua became a going coneera wae an amalgam in which an 
element of authentic philoeophy was heavily alloyed with popular euperatitiona (ace 
V. V. 555-7. 054-5. «nd 70®). 

* See V. V. 646-712. ♦ In V. v. 58-194. 

» See V. r. X49-53> * See V. t. 120-4. 
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Artaxerxes II onwards.* The opportunities offered by the Roman Peace 
were seized by a number of competing proletarian religions—by the 
worships of Cybele and Isis and by Mi^raism and Christianity,^ as 
well as by the Babylonic philosophy of astral determinism.’ The corre* 
spending opportunities offered by a Pax Hanka in the Sinic World were 
competed for by an Indie proletarian religion, the Mahiyina, which had 
arisen out of a philosophy of the Indie dominant minority in the crucible 
of the Kushan Empire,* and by the indigenous Sinic proletarian religion of 
Taoism, which likewise created itself out of a phuosophy in emulation 
of the equally astonishing genesis of its Indie rival.* The Arab Caliphate 
provided a comparable opportunity for Islam—thanks to the dthos of 
the Umayyad Caliphs, who, with the exception of 'Umar II, were as 
tolerant and as lax as the Achaemenidae^—and the Gupta lUj in the 
Indie World for Hinduism.^ The Mongol Empire, which for a moment 
extended an effective Pax Nomadka over the Continent from the west 
coast of the Pacific Ocean to the east coast of the Baltic Sea and from 
the southern fringes of the Siberian tundra to the northern fringes of 
the Arabian desert and the Burmese jungle, struck the imagination of the 
missionaries of a host of rival religions by the portentous scale of the 
opportunity which this almost literwy universal state appeared to offer; 
and, considering how brief this pacing moment actually was, it is 
remarkable to observe how successfully it was turned to account by the 
Nestorian and the Western Catholic Christian churches and by Islam, 
as well as by the Lamaist Tantric sect of Mahayanian Buddhism.^ The 
successive Ming and Manchu avatars of the universal state which the 
Mongol Empire had provided for the main body of the Far Eastern 
World gave Western Catholic Christianity a second opportunity of 
attempting the conquest of a new world,^ and the same ^urch made a 
simultaneous attempt to take advantage of the foundation of a Japanese 
universal state in the shape of the Tolmgawa Shogunate.*^ The Ottoman 
Empire gave an opening for Bedreddinism, Imiml Sht'Ism, and 
BektUhism," and the Mughal Rij in the Hindu World for Kabirism 
and Sikhism.” 

The exponents of the higher religions that had thus so frequently 
profited by the favourable social and psychological climate of a universal 
state had in some cases been conscious of the boon and had ascribed its 
bestowal upon them in an auspicious hour to the providence of the One 
True God in whose name they had been going forth converting and to 
convert their fellow men. In the eyes of the authors of the Books of 
‘Dcutero-Isaiah’, Ezra, and Nehcmiah,*’ the Achaemenian Empire was 
the chosen instrument of Yahwch for the propagation of Judaism,** and 


I Sm V. V. 704-5. * Sm II. ii. 315-16 and V. v. 80-S3. 

» Se« V. T. 56-57. * See V. ▼. 139-40. » See V. v. 146-7. 

• See V. V. 675-7 end 704-5. ’ See V. ▼. 137^* 

• See V. V. I i»-i 7 . * See V. t. 36<-7. 

i« See V. V. 365. i» See V. V. III. 1* See V. v. ro6. 

>) According to van Heonacker, A: Um Communauti JuJ/o^ramJtntu d Blfphantmt 
ttux ci* «( V* nuclei avant J.C. (London 1915, Milford), po. 13-13, Nchemiih (whoM 
fim miseion thii tcholar date* in 44S a c.) really preceded Em (whoee muaion he datet 
in 398 B.C.). .... 

<* See V. vi 17, m. n. 3, and 130, n. 3. In mverae form and m non.auMmatunl 
ternu the tame conception of the relatione between Judaism and the Achaemenian 
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this conception of the final cause of a universal state was applied to the 
Roman Empire by a Father of the Christian Church in a passage so 
felicitous that it gave birth to a patristic commonplace. 

'The incarnation of the Word of God united divine nature with human 
nature so [completely] that God’s nature was able to stoop to the depths 
and ours to be raised up to the heights. In order that the effects of this 
ineffable act of grace might be spread throughout the World, God’s 
providence previously brought into existence the Roman Empire. Its 
territorial acquisitions were carried to the lengths required for enabling 
all nations everywhere to become neighbours in the indmste contact that 
is established in a universal state. It was thoroughly consonant with the 
divine plan of action that many kingdoms should thus be confederated in a 
single empire snd thst the evangelization of all Mankind should find itself 
able to make an unimpeded and rapid progress through the ranks of 
peoples held together under the rule of a single polity.’* 

The inspiration, direct or indirect, of this passage in a fifth-century 
Christian sermon can be discerned in an ode from the pen of a seven¬ 
teenth-century Christian poet, when he imagines Nature put out of 
countenance by her Maker’s overwhelming act of becoming incarnate. 

But He, her fears to cease. 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace; 

She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 

Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

No war or battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around: 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 

The hooked chariot stood 


Empire it pretented by Edutrd Meyer: ‘Once tgtin [i.e. in (he light of the newly 
diteovered ElephantmC it it made unquettionabiy mtnifeat that Judaiam it 

a creation of the Penian Empire: the fitbylontan Jewt actually tet in notion [for their 
own purpoaeal the engine of the Imperial GovemmcDt snd made ute of its authority 
to impoae on the Jews in Paleatine and the Diaapori the Law which Ezn had compoacd’ 
(Meyer, E.: ‘Zu den aramSiachen Papyri von El»hantinS' in the Mittfmlmgm of the 
kSnifliche Preuaaiacbe Akademie der wiaacnachaften, Gesammiaitxung vom 33 Novem¬ 
ber, tptt). According to Van Hoonacker, op. cit.^ p. 20, Meyer exaggeratea the extent 
of the new departure in the development of Judaiam in the nfth century b.c. 

> '[Verbumj care factum its divutam naturam naturae univit humanae ut illiua ad 
infima inclinitio, noatra fieret ad aumma provectio. Ut autem huiua inenarrabilia 

S ratiae per totum mundum difhinderetur tfectua, Romanum regnum divina provi- 
entia pnepanvit; cuiua ad eoa limitea incrementi pcrducta aunt quibua cunctanim 
undique gentium vicina et contigus caaet univeraitaa. Diapoaito namque divinitua 
operi maxima cengruebat ut mulu regna uno confoedarentur imperio et cito pervioa 
haberct populoa praedicatio generalia quoa uniua teneret regimen civitatia' (1^ the 
Great, Popa: Sermo Ixxxii, ^p. 3, in Mignc, J.-P.: Patrobgia Latitia, vol. iiv, col. 
433I Leo the Great haa bew cited aa an exponent of the gentle response of Chriatianity 
to the challenge of teeial diaintegraiton in v. v. 77. Another passage in the tame ser¬ 
mon, on Rome’s debt to the Chriatian Church, ia quoted on p. 697, below. The 
present passage ia anticipated in an address to an Antonine emperor by Bishop Melito 
of Sardis, which it quoted by Eusebius: HitUnia BctiaiaiUea, Book IV. chao. xxvi. 

H7-8. 
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Unsuin’d with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the aimid throng; 

And kings sat still with awful eye,* 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by.* 

An opportunity so marvcUotis as to seem truly heaven-sent is indeed 
presented to a higher religion by the establishment of an imperial peace; 
yet, in the relation between a successful missionary church and the 
universal state within whose framework it is carrying out its purpose of 
converting Mankind, the climate of toleration, which gives the work of 
conversion so favourable a start, does not always persist till the end 
of the story and is sometimes actually transformed into its own opposite 
by the very success of the tolerated religion in taking advantage of it 
during the first chapter. 

There have, no doubt, been cases in which there has been no such 
sinister termination of the armistice between an internal proletariat and 
a dominant minority that is inaugurated by the establishment of a univer¬ 
sal state. 

For example, in the histor>' of the Osirian Church in the Egyptiac 
World, the apprehensive hostility which the rising proletarian religion 
evoked in the hearts of the ruling element in the Egyptiac Society at as 
early a date as the eve of the Time of Troubles^ does not appear to have 
led on to any overt trial of strength between this would-be universal 
church and Middle Empire’ that was the Egyptiac universal state; 
and in the ensuing interregnum the rival religions of the Egyptiac in¬ 
ternal proletariat and dominant minority actually made common cause 
against the religion of an external proletariat with an alien cultural tinge, 
and entered into an alliance which proved to be the prelude to amalgama¬ 
tion.* Peace likewise seems to have been preserved in the Sinic World 
between the Mahiyina and the Taoist Church on the one side and the 
Han Empire on the other until the Sinic universal state went into dissolu¬ 
tion towards the end of the second century of the Christian Era. 

When w'e come to Judaism and Zoroastrianism, we cannot tell what 
their ultimate relations might have been with either the Neo-Babylonian 
or the Achaemenian Empire, since each of these universal states in turn 
had its life cut short by an alien conqueror at an early stage of its history. 
We only know that, when the Achaemenian regime was abruptly re¬ 
placed by the Seleucid and eventually, west of the Euphrates, by the 
Roman, the impact of an alien Hellenic culture, of which the Seleucid 
and the Roman Powers were the successive political instruments, 

■ This imige is p«rhsps s reminisecAce of s ptssage of Latia poetry (Lucretius: D* 
Rtrum Natura, Bom V, U. 1232-5) depiciinf the psycholoficsl raect produced by the 
dcscenc from bearen, not of Pesce, but of s thunderbolt: 

Noo populi gentesque tremunt, reg^ue tuperbi 
corripiuRt dieom pcrcussi membra tlmore 
aeqiud ob sdmissum foede dictumve superbe 
ponarum grave tit aolvendi tempua adultum? 

> Milton, John: Od* om Iht Monu'ng 9 f Christ’s Natixjity. 

t See I. i. 140-3. This presentation of Otirism, which had been ad^ted by the writer 
of this Study from J. H. Breasted: 7 Ae Devthpmmt ^ Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt {'LoTtaoR tpii.Hodder k Stoughton), pp. 29 aikd 140, is contested by Breasted’s 
auccetaor, J. A. Wilson, in his The Burdnt of Egypt (Chicago >951, University Press), 
p. 33, n. 13 . ♦ See I. i. 143-4- 

B2SM.T11 
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deflected both Judaism and Zoroastrianism from their original mission 
of preaching a gospel of salvation to all Mankind, and transformed them 
into weapons of cultural warfare in the Syriac Society’s retort to the 
Hellenic Society’s ^ression.* If the Achaemenian Empire, like its 
post-Hellenic avatar,^e Arab Caliphate, had run out its full course, we 
may conjecture that, under the auspices of a tolerant or indifferent Achae* 
menian Imperial C^vemment, either Zoroastrianism or Judaism or 
some syncretism of these two higher religions would have anticipated 
the achievement of Islam, which—profiting by the indifference of the 
Umayyads and the conscientious ol^ervance, by the ’Abbasids, of the 
tolerance, prescribed by the Shari*ah, towards non-Muslims who were 
'People of the Book’*—made gradual headway, uncompromised by the 
frustrating assistance of the civil arm, until the collapse of the 'Abbasid 
regime brought a landslide of voluntary mass-conversions among ex¬ 
subjects of the Caliphate seeking shelter, in the courtyard of the Mosque, 
from the storm of an approaching political interregnum.* Similarly, 
under a Guptan Empire which was a reintegration of the original 
Mauryan Hindu universal state, the ousting of the philosophy of 
Buddhism by the post-Buddhaic higher religion of Hinduism was not 
only unopposed by a dynasty who were, themselves, adherents of the 
rising Hindu faith, but was also unimpeded by any left-handed stimula¬ 
tion of the outgoing philosophy through acts of official persecution that 
would have been alien to the intrinsically tolerant and syncretistic 
religious £thos of the Indie Civilization.* 

In contrast to these cases in which a higher religion, profiting by the 
peace of a universal state, had been tolerated by ^e Imperial Govern¬ 
ment from first to last, there were other cases in which its peaceful 
progress had been interrupted by official persecutions that had either 
nipped it in the bud or had denatured it by goading it into going into 
politics and eventually taking up arms or, at the lightest, had compelled 
It to pay a heavy toll of suffering as the price of spoiling the Egyptians. 

Western Catholic Christianity, for example, was almost completely 
extirpated in Japan by the Tokugawa regime in the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era,* and was effectively checked in China in the 
eighteenth century by the less drastic measures then taken against it by 
the Manchu Power.^ Shi'ism was crushed in the Ottoman Empire in Ai). 
1514 by Sultan Selim the Grim.^ Islam was persecuted by the pagan 
Mon^l khiqins—partly because of the Muslims’ steadfastness in 
refusing to abandon Islamic ritual observances that were offensive to 
Mongol tribal custom, and partly owing to the influence, in Mongol 
counsels, of Islam's Nestorian Christian enemies*—and, though this 
persecution was more than counter-balanced in the long run by a 
temporary political union, under Mongol rule, of China and DSr-al- 

« See I. i. 90-91; 11 . ii. *03, *34-4. 485-6, and 374: V. ▼. 1*5-6 and 657-61. 

» See V. ▼. 674-5 *nd 678. > See V. y. 678. * See V. v. 706. 

* The faithful rentinant was driven underground, like the Jews and Mualims in 
Catholic Spain and Portugal (tee 11 . ii. *33-3 and 244-8 and IX. viii. 569). 

• See V. V. 365-7. » See 1 .1. 365 and 382-3 and V. v. 365. 

B For the adverse consequences of this influence for lUam, see II. ii. 122, n. 2, 
237-8, and 44^52; V. V. 3, n. 3, and 250; in the present volume, pp. 256-7 below; IX. 
Till. 355; and X. iz. 36. 
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Islim which led to the permanent introduction of Islam into China,' 
Islam in China under the Mongols, like Western Catholic Christiania 
in China under the Ming and the Manchus, missed its possible destiny 
of becoming the iiniversal church of the main body of the Far Eastern 
Society. Islam gained no substantial foothold in China outside the two 
far north-western provinces of Kansu and Shensi and the new south¬ 
western province of Yunnan which was added to China’s patrimony by 
force of Mongol arms; and, even in these two lodgements, the Islamic 
community in China never became anything more than an alien 
minority which was goaded, by the precarioxisness of its position, into 
recurrent outbreaks of militancy. 

lids denaturing effect of official persecution, which thus left its mark 
in China on Islam, is more signally exemplified in the perversion of 
Sikhism in India in reaction to the sxistained and violent persecution to 
which this possible embryo of a Hindu universal church was subjected 
by the Mughal Raj.‘ In allowing itself to be provoked into militancy, 
Sikhism renounced its spiritual birthright and opted for the limited and 
tmereative role of becoming a local political communi^ in a single 
province of the Hindu World, where, down to the time of writing, die 
height of its political success had been the dubious achievement of 
havii^ once carved out one of the ephemeral successor-states of the 
Mughal Empire. 

In contrast to the cases just dted, the untoward after-effects on 
Christianity of the trial of strength that was the prelude to its triumph 
over the Roman imperial regime were comparatively slight.^ During the 
three centuries ending in the conversion of Constantine, while Christian¬ 
ity was benefiting by the facilities unintentionally offered to it by the 
Roman Peace, it was never out of danger of f^ing foul of Roman 
policy; for, besides the suspicion of private associations of all kinds that 
haunted the Roman State in the Imperial Age,* there was an older and 
more deeply graven Roman tradition of special hostiU^ to private associa¬ 
tions for the practice and propagation of foreign religions; and, though 
the Roman Government had relaxed this hardset policy in two notable 
instances—in its official reception of the worship of Cybele at the 
psychological crisis of the Hannibalic War' and in its persistent toleration 
of Judaism as a religion, even when the Jewish Zealots forced Rome's 
hand and ultimately compelled her to obliterate the last vestiges of a 
Jewish state^—the suppression of the Bacchanals in the second centi^ 
B.c. was an augury of what the Christians were to suffer in the third 
century of their cra.^ Unlike the Sikh community under the Mughal 


1 S«« Broomhsll, M.t /rtmiM CAim (London lOio, Mojmn & ScoR); deThienant, 
D.: L* MdAooWtuKU CM dom U TurketUin Orimtal(Fuit 1878, Lmuz, 2 toU.); 

Devirb, G.: Afunjimoni *t Mamthiens CAmou (Puia 1898, Imprimerie Ntdonde); 
and the proent Study, IV. iv. 4^ and V. y. 116. Thia waa an incidental con^uenee 
of the Mongol#' general policy 01 intermixing the people# and culture# of their empire 
(for an icetance of thi# #ee V. t. 350-1). 

» See V. V. 187 and 665-8. 

> The#e untoward aftcr-eff^ are considered •g#ia, in « different connexion, on 

* ^ec p. 57a shove. ' See II. u. at6 end V, v. 685-8. 

• See IVT iv. SX4-5: V. v. 68 end 657-9; ind V. vi. xao-3. 

t See II. ii. 3t6. 
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Raj, the Christian Church under the Roman regime resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to retort to ofScial persecution by perverting itself from a religious 
into a politico-military association; and it was duly rewarded for remain¬ 
ing substantially true to its own nature by becoming a universal church 
and an heir of the future. Yet the Christian Church did not come 
through this ordeal unscathed. Instead of reading and taking to heart the 
manifest lesson of the triumph of Christian gentleness over Roman 
force, she presented her discomfited persecutors with a gratuitous vindi¬ 
cation and a posthumous moral revenge by taking to her bosom the sin 
which had consummated their failure. The habit of resorting to persecu¬ 
tion as a would-be short cut to overcoming opposition to her practice 
and beliefs was adopted by the Christian Church before the close of the 
fourth century of the Christian Era* and clung to her thereafter. Even 
the desperate remedy of clutching at tolerance at the cost of losing hold 
of faith—an expedient in which Western Christendom had been experi¬ 
menting since the latter part of the seventeenth century^—had not 
proved a lasting cure for this wantonly contracted spiritual disease. 

Such sinister legacies, bequeathed to higher rehgions by universal 
states, are not, however, of the same order of significance as the benefits 
which are offered to a higher religion by the ucilities that a universal 
state provides. It was within, and with the aid of, this politiod and 
social framework that Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and the MahiySna 
won their way to becoming universal churches. 

While the internal proletariat, as the creator of the higher religions, is 
thus the principal beneficiary on the spiritual plane from the dominant 
minority’s impermanent yet momentous achievement of establishing a 
universal state, the benefits on the poliucal plane are harvested by other 
hands; and this distribution of advantages arises from the very nature of 
the situation. The enforced peace of a universal state gives the internal 
proletariat its opportunity for spiritual prowess in so far as it debars it 
from the privilege of exercising politicid power and relieves it of the 
necessity of beanng arms; and even the empire-builders, bled white by 
the supreme effort of imposing peace through a knock-out blow that has 
been ^e climax of a crescen<m of fratricidal warfare, lose the zest that 
has carried their forefathers to victory in their struggle for existence 
in the foregoing Time of Troubles. The military service once readily 
accepted as an honour and as an opportunity for ambition now comes to 
be shunned as an unwelcome burden; and, in looking about for stalwart 
and willing shoulders to which this load might be transferred, the imperial 
authorities are apt to draw an ever larger quota of their military recruits 
from the ranks of an untamed external proletariat.^ The psychology of 
peace under the auspices of a universal state thus unfits the rulers 
themselves for the task of retaining their own political heritage; and 
accordingly the political beneficiaries of this process of psychological 
disarmament that is induced by the moral climate of a universal state 
are neither the rulers nor the ruled; they are intruders from beyond the 

* See IV. IT. «6-7. > See IV. it. M7-8 end V. v. 669-71. 

* See VIII. viii. 43-44. The consequent bsrberizetion of the dominant minority 
haa been discussed ia V. v. 459-So. 
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imperial frontiers who may be either members of the disintegrating 
society’s external proletariat or representatives of some alien civil^tion. 

At an earlier point in this Study* we have, in fact, observed that the 
event which registers the extinction of a civilization—as distinct from 
the event which precipitates its antecedent breakdown and disintegra' 
tion—is usually ^e occupation of the domain of the defunct society's 
universal state either by barbarian war-lords from bej'ond the pale or by 
conquerors coming from another society with a different culture, or in 
some cases by both kinds of invader, one following at the h^ls of the 
other. Barbarians overran the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the Guptan 
Empire, the Empire of Ts’in and Han, the Roman Empire, the Arab 
Caliphate, ’the thalassocracy of Minos', and both 'the Middle Empire' 
and ‘the New Empire* of Egypt.* The Neo-Babylonian Empire, which 
was the Babylonic universal state, was cut short by Iranian barbarians 
who were in the act of becoming converts to the Syriac Civilization and 
architects of the original Syriac universal state; and this Achaemenian 
Empire, in its turn, was cut short by Macedonian barbarians who had 
already become disciples and missionaries of Hellenism before the whirl¬ 
wind campaign in which Alexander the Great overthrew the Achaemen¬ 
ian Power. The Mauryan Empire, which was the Indie universal state, 
suffered the Achaemenian Empire's fate, 150 years later, at the hands 
of an Hellenic successor of the Achaemenian Empire in Bactria; and the 
Empire of the Incas, which was the Andean universal state, was similarly 
cut short by militant apostles of Western Christendom whose leader 
emulated the demonic energy, but not the chivalrous generosity, of the 
Macedonian Alexander. At the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, which 
had provided an alien universal state for the main body of Oi^odox 
Christendom, incipient barbarian invasions were overtaken, and were 
then either brought to a halt or changed in character, by the mightier 
march of Westernization: partly in the form of conquests by Western or 
Westernizing Powers, and partly through the cultural conversion of the 
subject peoples of the Empire and of the invading barbarians them¬ 
selves.* At the break-up of ^e Mughal Empire, which had provided an 
alien universal state for the Hindu World, incipient barbarian invasions 
were stopped dead by the restoration of the universal state in the form of 
a British Rij.^ 

The benefits secured by barbarian or alien aggressors who have 
succeeded in taking advantage, for their predatory purposes, of the 
psychological climate induced by a universal state are palpable and, on 
a short Wcw, imposing. Yet we have observed already,* and shall be 
verifying in a later part of this Study, that the barbarian invaders of the 


• In IV. tv. 56-119. . , 

* The Hykso* baiiMritni who came in at the death of Middle Empire of Egypt 

had acquired «n nuu, m we have seen, • tincture of the alien Sumcric culture, and thia 
is one poaaible explanation of the fanatical fury with which the Egyptiac Society rote 
against them, drove them out, and restored a universal state that bad already run its 
full coune before the Hykaos had appeared on the scene (see VI A, .^nnex, pp. 574-6, 
below, and the references there given to previous pasaagea in thia Study that bear upon 
thia point). ^ .. 

» See IV. iv. 68-70 and 76-78. « See V. v. 304 and 305, a. a. 

» In I. i. 58-6* and V. v. 194-337. 
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derelect dotnun of a crumbling universal state are heroes without a 
future and Posterity would assuredly have recognized them as being 
the disreputable adventurers that they are, but for the retrospective 
glamour of romance and tragedy that is cast over their sordid escapades 
by their redeeming intuition of their fate and their marvellous capacity 
for writing their own epitaphs on their own terms in the lan^age of 
high poetry.* As for the achievements of the militant missionaries of an 
alien dviliution, these too, though seldom so short-lived as the triumphs 
of the barbarians, are, like them, delusive and disappointing by compari¬ 
son with the historic achievement of an internal proletariat that has 
taken advantage of a pax oecumemca by founding, under its aegis, a 
universal church. 

In two instances in which we know the whole story, we have seen that 
a civilization whose universal state has been prematurely cut short by 
alien conquerors is capable of going to earth, hibernating for centuries, 
biding its time, and eventually finding its opportunity to expel the intru¬ 
sive civilization and resume the universal state phase of its history at the 
point where this has been interrupted. The Indie Civilization achieved 
this tour de force after nearly six hundred years, and the Syriac after 
nearly a thousand years, of submergence beneath an Hellenic flood; the 
monuments of their achievement were the Guptan Empire and the 
Arab Caliphate, in which they respectively resumed the universal states 
originally embodied in the Mauryan Empire and in the Achaemenian 
Empire.* On the other hand the Babylonic and Egypdac societies were 
eventually absorbed into the body social of the Syriac, though the 
Babylonic Society succeeded in preserving its cultural identity for about 
six hundred years after the overthrow of the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar by Cyrus the Achaemenid, while 
the Egyptiac Society^ maintained itself for no less than two thousand 
years after the termination of its natural expectation of life had been 
signalled by'the collapse of'the Middle Kingdom' in which we have seen 
its original universal state.* 

On the evidence of past history there are thus two alternative denoue¬ 
ments to attempts on the part of one civilization to devour and digest 
another dvUization by force. The evidence shows, however, that, even 
when such an attempt is ultimately successful, there may be a period of 
probation, lasting for centuries or even millennia, before the result is 
assured; and the Time-scale here revealed might incline twentieth- 
century historians to be chary about forecasting the outcome of the 
Western Civilization's latter-day attempts to swallow its contemporaries, 
considering how relatively short the time had been since even the oldest 
of these attempts had been inaugurated, and how little had yet been 
seen of the gradually unfolding smry. 

In the case of the Spanish conquest of the Central American World, 
for example, in which the alien conquerors had actually anticipated the 

» See VIII. Txii. 45 - 7 *- • See VIII. viii. 73*-8t. 

* See I. i. 75-77 and 85-86 and pp. 569-76, below. '• 

* Sec p. 575, below, vrith the r^rencce there given to previous pasMgtt in *hi« 
Study. 

* See pp. 49-50, above, and pp. 569-76, below. 
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establishment of a universal state by indigenous empire-builders, it 
might well have been supposed that, when the alien substitute, in the 
shape of the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain,* had in due course been 
supplanted by a Republic of Mexico which had sought, and gained, 
admission into the comity of Western states, the assimilation of the 
Central American Society into the body soci^ of the Weaum Society 
had become an irreversibly accomplished fact Yet the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion of A.D. 1821, which might thus have appeared to have completed 
the incorporation of the Central American into the Western World, had 
been followed by the Revolution of a.d. 1910, in which the buried but 
hibernating indigenous society bad suddenly bestirred itself, raised its 
head, and broken through the crust of culture deposited by officious 
Castilian hands on the grave into which the conquistadores h^ thrust a 
body that they believed themselves to have slain. This portent from 
Central America raised the question whether th6 apparent cultural 
conquests of Western Christendom in the Andean World and elsewhere 
might not likewise prove, sooner or later, to have been no more than 
superficial and temporary. 

The Far Eastern Civilization in China, Korea, and Japan, which had 
succumbed to the influence of the West within the last century before 
the time of writing, was manifestly far more potent than the Central 
American Civilization had ever been; and, if the indigenous culture of 
Mexico was reasserting itself after a four hundred years’ eclipse, it would 
be rash to reckon that the Far Eastern Sode^ was destined to be 
assimilated by the West or by Russia. As for the Hindu World, the 
inauguration of two ‘successor-states’ of the British Raj in a.d. 1947 
might be interpreted as a peacefully accomplished counterpart to the 
establishment of a Republic of Mexico by revolution in aJ). 1821, and 
at the time of writing it seemed possible that in this case, as in that, an 
act of political emancipation which had superficially set the seal upon 
the process of Westernization by bringing the emancipated state into the 
comity of Western nations, might prove in retrospect to have been the 
Erst step towards the cultural emancipation of a civilization that had 
been temporarily submerged by a Western tide. 

The Amb countries, again, which had recently been gaining admission 
to the Western comity of nations as sovereign independent states,* had 
been able to achieve this ambition in virtue of their success in shaking 
off an Ottoman political ascendancy and an Iranic cultural veneer by 
which they had l^en overlaid for four centuries.* Was there any reason 
to expect ffiat the latent survival power of the Arabic culture, wWch had 
enabled the Arabs to resist assimilation to the kindred culture of a sister 
society, would not assert itself, sooner or later, against the influence of 
the far more alien culture of the West ? And, if the permanent Westerniza¬ 
tion of the Arabic World was not assured, there was also no assurance 
that the Ottoman Turkish converts from the Iranic culture, or even the 
Greek, S«b, Ruman, Bulgar, Georgian, and Russian converts from the 
W^estem Society’s sister civilization. Orthodox Christendom, would 
abide in their new cultural allegiance. We can merely speculate on the 

I See map 72. * See IV. iv. 82 and J07. l See IV. iv. 
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possibility that cultural conversions which, like those of the Aztecs, the 
Incas, and the Hindus, have been initiated by force of alien arms may 
prove less stable than conversions which have been entered into on the 
converts’ own initiative, like those of the Irish,' the Scandinavians,* the 
Orthodox Christians,* the Japanese,* and the Jews* to the culture of 
the West, or the assimilation of the Manchus to the Far Eastern Civiliza< 
don in China.^ 

The general elfect of this survey of the uldmate consequences of 
'cultural conversions’ is to conhrm our conclusion that the sole sure 
beneficiary from the services afforded by a universal state is the internal 
proletariat. The benefits obtained by the external proletariat are always 
illusory, while those obtained by an alien dviliution are apt to be 
impermanent. 

(c) THE SERVICEABILITY OP IMPERIAL INSTALLATIONS 
I. Communications 
An Analysis of Imperial Institutions 

Having now examined the effects of two general characteristics of 
universal states—their conductivity and their peace—we may go on to 
sur>'ey the services afforded to their beneficiaries by particular concrete 
institutions which they themselves deliberately create and maintain, 
but which are apt to find their historic mission in roles for which they 
had never been cast by their makers. These imperial insdtudons may be 
grouped under the three heads of installadons, currencies, and corpora- 
dons, and each of these heads may be subdivided. The principal 
installadons set up by a universal state are its communicadons, its 
garrisons and colonies, its provinces, and its capital city. Its most im¬ 
portant currencies are its official language and script, its legal system, 
and its money, weights and measures, and calendar. Its major corpora- 
dons are its army, its civil service, and its cidzen body. If we consider 
each of these insdtudons in turn, we shall find it serving some unintended 
beneficiary in some measure. 

The Spider's Web 

Communicadons head the list, because they are the master-insdtudon 
on which a universal state de^wds for its very existence. They are the 
instrument not only of its military command over its dominions but 

■ The fint ect in the uiimilition of the Irish wsi their voluntsry decUion, et the time 
of the Reformetion, when their Engliih rulen turned Protesunt, to meintain their 
•llegienca to t CetholieUm which had been thrust upon them in the Earb Medieval 
Afe of Weatera history (ae« II. ii. The second act wa« the captivation of the 

Inih, in the nineteenth century of the Chriatian Era, by the contemporary Western 
movement of Nationaliim. (For recent Irish Linguistic Archaism as a tymptem of 
Nadoaaliam, see V. vi. 65-67 and 71). 

» See II. li- 347-60 and V. vi. 64-65 and 7:. 

) For the Wntemiaation of the Modem Greeks, see II. ii. 336-7; V. ri. 68-70 and 
71; and IX. viii. 161-84. the deliberate attempt to transform the Kuaaian Orthodox 
Christian universal state into a member of the comity of Weatera states, tee IV. iv. 
88-91. ♦ See IV. iv. 88-^1. 

» See II. ii. 153-4: V. vi. 70-71; and IX. viii. 386-8. • See V. v. 348-9 and 353. 
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also of its political control through overt imperial inspectors and un¬ 
avowed secret service agents. For this imperial life-line does not consist 
merely of the physical media of travel. The highways offered ready¬ 
made by Physical Nature, in the shape of rivers,* seas,* and steppes,* do 
not provide practicable means of communication except in so far as they 
arc effectively policed;^ and the same political condition governs, a 
fortiori, the use of artificial or regulated inland waterways and man-made 
roads. Nor is the maintenance of public security enough in itself to make 
the potentialities of communication practically operative. In a geographi¬ 
cal area so large as is the domain of even the least extensive universal 
state if measured by the standard of an individual human being’s mobility 
even in a technologically efficient society, the traveller may be hard put 
to it to reach his destination unless he is given the privilege of using 
public means of transportation. In most of the universal states so far 
known to History, these means had taken the form of an imperial postal 
service; and the imperial postmaster-general at the seat of the central 
government, with 1^ host of subordinates strung out along the roads 
radiating from the capital to the frontiers, had been apt to acquire the 
additional function of a chief of secret police whose most important 
duty, in the eyes of his masters, had been to turn his opportunities of 
intelligence to the central government’s account by reporting on the 
conduct and ambitions of provincial governors and frontier commanders, 
and on the public opinion and temper of imperial troops and subject 
populations. 

A public postal service seems to have been part of the machinery of 
government of the Empire of Sumer and Aklud. In its metropolitan 
territory of Shinar, the embankments of the irrindon canals appear to 
have served as highways for land-traffic.* ‘The New Empire* of Egypt, 
which established its authority over the derelict Syrian and Mesopota¬ 
mian provinces of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad after an interlude of 
barbarian Hyksos rule, used the roads which it inherited here from its 
predecessors for keeping control over the native princelings by a service 
of diplomatic couriers and travelling inspectors. In the Achaemenian 
Empire we find the same installations apparently raised to a higher level 
of organization and efficiency—though this apparent superiority in 

I In the geogi»hical Rnicture of an Eg^ptical univenal itate the natural waterway 
provided by the River Nile served aa a spinal cord, and a corresponding service was 
performed by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris for the Empire of Sunur and Akkad. 

> The [Mediterranean] Sea atrctchcs in a belt acroes the middle of the Inhabited 
World and acroea the znidwe of your [Rooian] empire; and round the sea the coatinenu 
extend “grand and grandly'’ {tuyfXai ^ryoAworl WwAivtoi)— oontinually supplyingyour 
needs with consignments of their products' (Aristeidcs, P. Aclius; In Koewm, H to-ti 
in B. Kcil'a edition {Atlii AruUm Qvc 4 Suptrttmt Omnia, vol. ii (Berlin Weid- 
mann), p. 94)). For the role of the Mediterranean Sea in the life of the Roman Empire, 
see furtMr pp. 216-30, below. 

* For the conductirity of the Steppe, see Ill.iii. 391-4.'The centrally situated medium 
of communicatioa wbiim was provided for the Roman Empire by the Mediterranean 
Sea—as depicted by Aeliua Aristeidcs in the pasaue quoted in the preceding footnote— 
was provided by the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe (see HI. tii. 401) for 
the Noroad empirea of the Royal ScyUuans, the Kbazata, and the Golden Horde (sec 
V. T, 3S1-9), and by the entire Eurasian Steppe for the short-lived Nomad Empire of 
the Mongol khiqina who ruled from Qiraqorum (see p. 198, below). 

* See the passsM quoted from Epictetus in V. vt. 3 and 142, and on p. 92, below. 

* See Woolley, L.: Abraham (London 1936, Faber), p. 132. 
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standard may be an illusion reflecting a mere difference in the amount of 

our information. 


‘The farther the bounds of the Empire were extended, the more power¬ 
ful became the position of the provincial governors; and this made it the 
more necessary to create institutions for preserving the topi re s unity 
and for ensuring a prompt and unhesittting execution of Imperial coin- 
mands. Instruments for holding the Empire together were the great roa^ 
converging on Susa and traversing the Empire in all^ections in the 
track of the previously existing trade-routes. . . •.Thc^ roads were 
measured in parasangs and were peimanently maintained m good condi¬ 
tion. The Imperial Highway* was provided, at intervaU of about four 
parasangs on the average, with “imperial post-stations and excellent inns . 
The provincial boundaries and the river crossings were PV 

strongly garrisoned fortresses (truAoi)* (the desert frontier of Babylonia, 
among others, was provided with defences of the ssme kind).* At these 
points the traffic was subjected to searching supervision. All post-stations 
were manned by mounted couriers whose duty it was to convey impensl 
commands and official dispatches post-haste, travelling day a^ night 
without a break—“swifter than cranes”, as the Greeks put it.» 'Hiere is 
also said to have been a system of telegraphic commumcations by beacon- 
signals. To keep the satraps under control, the Emperor ^uld take eve^ 
opportunity of sending out into the provinces high officids, Uke the 
Emperor’s “eye” or his brother or son, with troops at their back. 1 hese 
would arrive, without warning, to inspect the administration and report 
abuses. Further safeguards against misconduct on the satraps part wem 
provided by the presence of the imperial secretary who was attached to me 
provincial governor,* and of the commandants of fortresses and other 
military officers in his province, who all served as instrumentt of super¬ 
vision. These checks were supplemented by a highly developed espionage 
system. The Emperor had a ready car for denunciations.’’ 

This Achaemenian policy of utilizing the imperial commumcations 
system as an instrument for maintaining the c»^ government’s rontrol 
over the provinces reappears in the admimstration of the Roman 
Empire, which eventually fell heir to the former Achaemenian donunions 
west of the Euphrates, and of the Arab Caliphate—a reincarnation of the 
Achaemenian Empire in which the Syriac universal state found its 


» le. the Crest North-Weet Rosd connecting Sues with snd Epheeue (kc xi, 

msp so). The centnl eection of thb Achsemcniin Imperisl Highway, be^en Astyni 
snd Ceppsdocis, bad originally been opened up. aa eerly u t^ third 
by Aaaynan pioneer triers whose settlemenw in Csppedocu had tubsequently been 
embraced in the Empire of St^er jmd Akkad (sm I. i. v 

» Etad^iol T< woiraOT «ccl itaroAiJowf ifdAAioTai (Herodotus, Book v, 

^*T^^«UTeipondinf installations were called ifAeiwupa* (i.fc‘clausurae’) in the East 
Roman Empire and Merbeods’ in the Ottoman Emp«.—^J.T 
4 See Xenophon: Expfditia Cyri, Book I, chap, e, 5 A.J.T. 
s ReroiniacMcea of Hetodoius’a account of the Acha^anian system of ^munica- 
tions, blending with the tenth vene of the seventh chapter of the Book of Daniel 
fauoted in the present Study, V. vi. 34). n»y bs^e inspired Milton to write. 

His state 

It kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o'er land snd ocean aritheut rest. 

They «lw> serve who only stand and wait. 

The poet’a application of this Achaemenian imutery is, of course, til his own.—A.J.T. 

* See Herodotus, Book III, chap. is 8 .—A.J.T. 

» Meyer, E.: CttchieMu dts Altertum, vol. in (Stuttgart 1901, Cottt), pp. 66-68. 
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second avatar after the long interruption caused by the intrusion of the 
Hellenic Civilization upon the Syriac World betA'een the Macedonian 
conqueror Alexander’s crossing of the Hellespont in 334 B.c. and the 
Roman Emperor HeracUus’s withdrawal behind the Amanus in a.d. 
636.’ In the case of the Caliphate a twendeth-century historian bad at 
his disposal a wealth of information; for a full and accurate account of 
the ^Abbasid road network and postal system had been extracted from 
the official records and preserved for Posterity in a corpus of treadses 
which was a notable monument of the classical Arabic literature,> while 
a picture of the Roman road network and postal system had been pieced 
together from archaeological and epigraphical evidence by Modem 
Western classical scholars.’ 

The Roman Imperial Cursus Publicus was insdtuted by Augustus 
himself—perhaps consciously on the Achaemenian pattern^—and the 
burden of providing the service, which was originally imposed on the 
local public authorides, appears to have been progressively taken over 
by the Imperial Treasury in the reigns of Hadrian and Septimius 
Severus, though this without ever ceasing to bear heavily on the popula¬ 
tions of the territories through which the imperial highways ran.’ 
Official dispatches were carried overland by corps of tabeUarU and cur- 
soreSf and oversea by navts tabellariae.*' The Acluemenian inspiration of 
this Roman institution is betrayed in a characteristic use of couriers as 
spies. The emissaries of the Roman Imperial Government who went 
under the euphemistic names oifrumentarU ('foragers') in the Age of the 
Prindpate and of agentes in rebus in the post-Diodetianic ^e were 
counterparts, in Roman dress, of an Achaemenian emperor’s 'eye'. 
Their administrative duty of superintending the conduct of the imperial 
postal service was coupl^ with the political duty of espionage.’ 

In the Caliphate under the 'Abbasid r^ime the administration of the 
public postal service was turned to account for purposes of intelligence 
and police. 

‘At the capital of each of the large provinces into which the mighty 
empire was articulated there was a postmaster (Sihsb al-Barid)* whose 

« See I. L 75-77. 

* The Arabic texta of tbii cerpua had been publiahed by de Goeje, M. J., in hi* 
Bibliotkeea Gtcgrapkonim ArMeonm (Leyden 1870-94, Brill, 8 volt.). A maturlv 
•ummary and »preciation of the hicta wa« to be found in Le Strange, Guy: The Lmu 
tif the Batttm CaUphaU (Cembridge 1905, Univeraity Prm). 

1 See Hirachfeld, O.: ^'e kaiserluhin VtnBoUungibtomUn bis mtf DiocUtim (Berlin 
190$, Weidfiiiann), pp. 190-204, ‘Die Reichapoet', and pp. 305-11, ‘Die Italiachen 
Straaaen’. * See ibid., p. 190. 

* See ibid., pp. 192-1. ’ See ibid., pp. 300-4. 

3 See Groeae, R.: RBmseht MihUtriaehithtt ton Gallitnut bit wtm Btgifim dtr 
byMttKtimtch£n (Berlin ^ 30 , Wetdmann). pp. 105-6. The poital aer* 

vice iiaelf muit, all the tame, have been efficient—at any rate auriog the halcyon dayt of 
an Antonine Indian Summer. Otherviae Aeltua Aritteidea would hardly have ventured 
to write: 

‘An adminietrator aitting [in Romejnn govern the whole Inhibited World with the 
greateaf facility by eorreapondence. The deapatchea are no sooner written than tb^ 
are delivered, just aa if they had travelled ^ air* ( 7 ii Ronam, edited by Keil, B., in 
AtUi Aris^Ais Quat Si^>«nunt Onrnic, voL u (Berlin >898, Weidmaon), p. xoi (Or. 
XXVI. I 33)). 

s Tbit word barid, which ia uaed in Arabic to mean ‘postal system, la denved nom 
the Latin vatda meaning ‘nuil>cait‘.—A.J.T. 
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duty it w*s to keep the Caliph continually informed of all afBairs of any 
importance. The postmaster had even to keep an eye on the conduct of the 
governor and was thus a confidential agent of the Central Government a, 
appointed direct by them. The report of a Chief Postmaster of Baghdad, 
addressed to the Caliph Mutawakkil, has come down to us. . . . We even 
know the form of appointment of a postmaster. The Caliph canmissions 
him therein to report from time to time on the conduct of the finanou 
officials and of the administrators of the crownlands, on the state of agn- 
culture, on the situation of the peasants, on the behaviour of the officiaU, 
and on statistics of the minting of gold and silver coin. He was also to be 
present when the troops were being reviewed and paid. It is cl^ that the 
postal service, as we understand it, was quite a secondary consideration.’* 

The primary consideration was what it had been under the Achaemenian 
Government. 

‘The postmasters .. . were the sensitive octopus-arms which the Court 
of Baghdad extended into the provinces.... The postal system was rnadc 
to serve the purposes of espionage: in this far-flung empire the intelligence 
service was most eflSciently organized. In the later parts of his work, Tabari 
gives the dates, not merely of the events themselves, but of the arrival at 
Court of the news of them.’* 


The same institutions reappear in two empires built by representatives 
of an Iranic Muslim Ci\’ili2ation that was affiliated to the Syriac and had 
retained a memory of the parent society’s achievements. Scventeeiidi- 
century Western observers of the Ottoman Empire avowed their admira¬ 
tion for the imperial highways—the like of which were not to be found 
in the Western Europe of that day—and for the courier semce, staffed 
with mounted Tatars, who emulated the hard riding of Darius’s Persi^ 
equerries. The contemporary empire of the Timurid Mughals in India 
never attained the Ottoman standard either in the material quality of its 
roads or in the effectiveness of its public police, but these shortcomings 
did not prevent it from operating an espionage and intelligence system 
in the Achaemenian and ^Abbasid tradition. Osnfidential news bulletins 


were systcmaticaUy sent in from each province by an official reporter 
{tcdqi'ah nam) and were submitted to the Emperor by his mr beMuhi} 
When the Mughal Power went to pieces in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era, this intelligence organization continued to fimction longer 
than most other parts of the dilapidated imperial administrative machine. 

Napoleon, who was an active and ubiquitous builder of roads during 
the short life of the transitory universal state^ which he provided for an 
abortive Medieval Western city-state cosmos,* was in this, as in so much 
of the rest of his work, making a conscious attempt to evoke a ghost of 
the Roman Empire; and the Petrine Russian Empire had deliberately 
set itself to acquire the Western technique which it used in its latter days 
for establishing and consolidating its hold over Transcaucasia, Trans- 


< von Krcmer, A. Cvtturgttehiehtt d«s Oritnit unltr den Chalifen (Vienna 1875-7, 
BraumOUer, 3 vou.), vol. i, pp. 193 and 195: E^Uih tranaUtioa by S. Khuda Bukhah: 
The Oritnt under the Calipht (tmeutu 1930. Univeraity Preaa), pp. 230 and 333. 

* Weiihauaeo, J.: Dot Arobuehe Reieh und itin Sturz (BerUn <9pa, Reimer), p. 350. 

* Sw Ibn Haaao: The Central Structure of the Mufhal Empire (Oxford 1936, Univer¬ 
aity Preaa), pp. 330 -i. •* See xi, map 60. 

« Thia aapect of the Napoleontc Empire haa been examined in V. v. 6x9-43. 
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caspia, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, and a Maritime Province on the PaciAc 
coast of the Continent by railway-building on a scale that outstripped 
all contemporary achievements in the Umted States and Canada. But 
similar circumstances and requirements likewise called similar adminis¬ 
trative machinery into existence in other universal states which could 
not have drawn Acir inspiration, even at second or third hand, from the 
practice and experience of imperial chanceries at Ur or Susa or Rome or 
Baghdad. 

Ts’in She Hwang-ti, the revolutionary founder of a Sinic universal 
state, was a builder of roads radiating from his capital, which he used for 
making political inspections and carrying out statistical surveys.* The 
inspectorate was elaborately organized. An Inspector-Genei^, with 
two deputies, in the capital was served by a numerous staff of sub¬ 
ordinates both in the capital and in the provinces, and there were special 
inspectorates, besides, for ‘subject barbarians’ and ‘subject states'.’ The 
Incas, likewise, were builders of roads and fortresses.’ Like the Roman 
conquerors of Italy, the Incas, in their systematic northward conquests, 
used these instruments to consolidate each gain of ground, in prepara¬ 
tion for the next advance.^ The completed system consisted of two main 
roads running parallel, south and north, one along the Andean Plateau 
and the other dong the PadAc Coast, with transverse connecting roads 
at intervals. These roads were carried across the rivers by bridges of 
stone and wood, by suspension bridges of rope, or by cable and basket.^ 
There were store-houses strung along the route, and relays of post- 
runners^ were stationed at intervals of one and a half leagues. A message 
could travel from Cuzco to Quito—a distance of more than a thousand 
miles as the crow flies and perhaps half as much again by road—in as 
short a time as ten days.^ The organization of this sersice was attributed 
to the eighth Inca, Pachacutec {imperabat circa kj>. I400-48).* The 
travelling facilities were used by the Inca himself and by itinerant im¬ 
perial inspectors, intendants, and judges.* 

'The surveillance [of the Central Government over the provinces] was 
provided for by inspectors, drawn from the ranks of the or^'onet,** who 

* S«e Hickmann, H.: Chhusitche Philotop}d 4 (Munich 1917, ReinhardO. P- *68; 
Fitxgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cvlnmu History (London 1935, Creaset Pieaa), 
p. X38; Frtnlce, 0 .: GtsMehit its Chinrsischtn Rrithos, vol. i (Berlin and Leipsis ipte, 
da Uruyter), p. 233. Ti'in She Hwang>ti imposed a standard measure for the me- 
length of carts, in order that any cart might be able to travel over any of the deeply 
rutted roads in the toesa country in the North and North-West. In the fore»ing perM 
of the Contending Sutea, whra each locality had had a customary axle-length of its 
own, through-tramc bad been hampered by the neceuity, at frequent intervals, of 
either changing the axles of the cart or else trans-shipping the freight to another cart of 
the right axle-gauge for the next stage of the journey (Fiezgerud, op. cit, p. 138; 
Franks, cit., vol. cit., p. 233). 

* See rrenkc, op. cit., at., pp. 230 and 231. 

> See Joyce, T. A.: South Ammean Archaeology (London 1912, Lee Warner), p. 56. 

* See ibid., p. 94. 

s See ibid., pp. 106-7; Baudin, L.: Soei^u its Jnha (Paris 1928, Tnstitut 

d’Eihnologie), pp. 189-^. * See ibid., pp. 196-8. 

7 See ibid., p. 197. * See Joyce, ep. ch., p. too. 

0 See ibid., p. too; Markham, Sir Clements; 7 ^/near qf Peru (London 1910, Smith 
Elder), pp. 162-3; Baudin, op. cit. pp. tp8-9. 

•• The nickname given to the ruling minority in the Inca Empire by their Spanish 
conquerors (see V. v. 50-51).—^A-J.T. 
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made general toun of the Empire every three years, and by secret agents 
of the Inca . . . who paid visits, incognito, to all d^tricts. These agents’ 
instructions were to observe, to listen to complaints, and to report, but it 
was not within their competence to take measures for the suppression of 
abtises. Under this system, several brothers of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui 
were successively appointed inspectors. . . . The duties of inspector-in- 
chief were performed by the Inca himself; he travelled over the Empire in 
his golden litter, and during the whole period of his visits—which were 
very long, considering that he sometimes remained absent [from the 
capital] for as much as three or four years—he would be hearing petitions 
and dispensing justice.’^ 

While the means of communication with which the Inca Empire 
equipped itself were thus assiduously used by the public authorities, 
including the Emperor in person, ^ey were not at the disposal of 
private travellers—in contrast to contemporary practice in Central 
America, where travelling companies of merchants, organized in a guild, 
were continually extending the field of their private economic enter¬ 
prise* in advance of the expansion of the Aztec Empire,* like the Roman 
negotiatores who, in their irrepressible eagerness for proBts, used to push 
their way in advance of the legions into perilous no-man’s-lands,^ and 
linger there after the legions had retreated.* This active international 
trade in private hands seems to have been part of the heritage of the 
Mexic Civilization from its Mayan predecessor.^ On the other hand no 
evidence had survived to show that the Aztec Empire had been prompted 
by memories of ‘the First Empire’ of the Mayas when it had turned its 
commercial travellers to account as sources of military and political 
intelligence’ or when it had constructed the installations with which it 
had confirmed its hold on its conquests in the manner of the contem- 

> op. cit., pp. lao-t. TbU particular duty afterwards devolved upon the 

Inca'a alien aucceaaor the Spanish viceroy. *The welfare of the Indiana waa presumed 
to be hta apecial care, and be waa expected to devote a part of two or three daya each 
week to the conaidentioa of Indian petitiona' (Hahns, C. H.: Th« Spam$h EmpiT€ in 
Amtriea (New York 1947, Oxford Univeraity Preaa), p. 110). 

* On thii point aee Joyce, T. A.: Mtxitan Archtuoiogy (London 1914, Lee Warner), 

pp. 126-7; Gann, T.: Mexico from the EarHett Timet to the Conquest (London 1936, 
Lovat Dickaon), pp. 172-4: VajUant, G. C: The Attea of Mesdeo (London 1950, 
PenfuinX pp. 122-3 end aoS. » See xi, map yt. 

e Aa, for example, thoae who were maiaacred in Anatolia in S8 s.c. by Mithndatea 
Eupetor—to the number, it waa aatd, of eighty (houaand (f«e V. v. 69). 

* Aa, for example, thoaa whom, in a.d. 448, the Constantinopolitan envoy Phacua 
found doing their buaineaa in Attila'a ordu in the former Roman province of Pannonia 
(for Phacura mission aee V. v. 473-4). 

* See Gann, T., and Thompson, J. E.: The Hittory of the Maya (London 1931, 
Scribner), pp. aoo-i. 

t ‘In toe Axtec period the travelling merchants became a apecial claaa, and their 
security of body arid property, preserved at first for the advantages which each town 
could derive from their wares, waa guaranteed by the force of Axtec arms. . . . Having 
to rrwve step by step, and to intimidate or win over town after town, [the Aztecs] 
needed patience and knowledge of geographical and political conditions. One reason 
for the honour in which merchants were held waa tne information of this character 
which they could furnish from their travels.... In time they performed an important 
politkal function, spring out towns to conquer and reporting on the tribute which 
could be exacted. There is a very modem touch about the economic and political 
functiona of these merchanta who so often brought militery conquest in their train’ 
(Vsillant, op. cit, pp. 122-3, end 213). 

It will be seen that these merchants played in the acquisition of the Axtec Empire 
the role that in the maintenance of the Achacmenian Empire waa played by 'the King's 
Eye’, and in the maintenance of the 'Abbaaid Empire by me poatmaatcra. 
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porary Inca Power. The Aztec Imperial Government built and maintained 
highroads, threw bridges of stone, wood, or rafts across the rivers, and 
operated on these thoroughfares an imperial postal service manned by 
relays of couriers at intervals of five or six mues.’ 

In Japan the Great North-East Road,* running up the south-eastern 
side of ^e Main Island from the civil capital at Kyoto in the interior to 
the successive military capitals at Kamakura and Yedo, served first to 
secure the conquests made by the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan at the 
expense of the Ainu barbarians and afterwards to bring and keep Yamato 
under the domination of the Kwanto—as the new northern marches 


came to be called, after the name of the road by which they had been 
opened up.* Under the Tokugawa r^me, which provided the Far 
Astern Society in Japan with its univer^ state, this trunk road and its 
branches ministered to the policy of the Shogun’s government at Yedo 
as an instrument not only for keeping an eye on the impotent Imperial 
Court at Kyoto, but also for the more formidable task of keeping to heel 
the feudal lords all over the Empire—especially those 'Outside Lords’ 
{Tozama) whose houses had once been nvals of the Tokugawa in the 
grim struggle for power at the climax of a Japanese Time of Troubles. 

These dmmyd were required by the Shogun to reside in Yedo, with 
their principal retainers, for so many mont^ in the year, and to leave 
their waves and families there as hostages when they themselves were in 
residence in their fiefs, with the triple object of keeping them under 
supervision, loosening their personal hold on the fiefs from which they 
drew their political and milita^ strength, and weakening them financi¬ 
ally by putting them under social pressure to live, while in the capital, in 
a style beyond their means.* The migration, twice a year, of these feudal 
lords, with their retinues, between ^eir fiefs in the provinces and their 
residences in the capital was one of the distinctive features of Japanese 
life in the Tokugawa Age; and the grand trunk road and its ramifications 
were the media of communication for their perpetual coming and goin^. 
While the Government were interested in seeing the means of communi¬ 
cation kept up sufficiently well to serve this police purpose, they were 
equally interested in seeing to it that they should not be kept up well 
enough to tempt disaffected feudal forces into planning a convergent 
mar(£ on the capital; and they ’deliberately regained from building 
bridges and otherwise facilitating communications on the main lines of 
approach to Yedo'.’ 


Ttu Grand Canal 

In the main body of the Far Eastern World in China the long-distance 
transportation of foodstuffs in bulk came to be one of the besetting 


• Sm Gtnn, op. cit, p. 174. ...... 

» xi, map ssa. * See 11 . u. 158^- 

« See Sinsom, G. B.: TePm, 0 S)urt Cultural History (London 1933, Cmaet Free*], 
p. 436; Sedler, A. L.: A Short History of Japars (Sydney 1946, Aogut & Robeneon), 

^ I ^ineom, op. cit. p. 437. Perhaps their scbolara had reminded then of the un¬ 
intended a^ untoward tenrice that the roada buQt by Ts’in She Hwang-ti had once 
rendered to the rebels who had overthrown hia regime a few years after Eta death (see 
pp. 99-100. below). 
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problems of public administratioii, owing to a tendency towards political 
unification under an oecumenical government seated in the Norm which 
persisted after the economic centre of gravity had shifted conclusively 
from the North to the Yangtse Valley. 

'Commercial growth in China never reached a level which would enable 
it to overcome the localism and narrow exclusiveness of an a^icultural 
economy. [The] regional groupings were highly self-sustaining and 
independent of each other; and—in the absence of machine industry, 
modem facilities of transport and communication and an advanced 
economic organisation—state centralisation in the modem sense wss im¬ 
possible. In the circumstances, the unity or centralisation of state power 
in China could only mean the control of an economic area where agri¬ 
cultural productivity and facilities of transport would make possible the 
supply of a grain tribute so predominantly superior to that of other areas 
that any group which controlled this area had the key to the conquest and 
unity of all China. It is areas of this kind which must be designated as the 
Key Economic Areas. .. .* 

'The Yangtse Valley grew in importance as a productive centre during 
the Eastern Tsin (a.d. 317-420) and the other Southern dynasties (a.d. 
420-589), definitely assuming position of the Key Economic Area 
from the time of the T’ang Dynasty (a.d. 618-^7).* Politically, the centre 
of gravity still lay in the North.... This anomdous situation rendered the 
development and maintenance of a transport system linking the productive 
South with the political North a vital necessity. The lii^ was provided 
by the Grand Canal,* which engaged the attention of the best minds of 
China for more than ten centuries and demanded countless millions of 
lives and a large portion of die wealth of the country for its improvement 
and maintenance. . . .* 

‘Although traditionally the canal is ascribed to the genius and extrava¬ 
gance of Yang Ti [imperabct a . d . 605-18] of the Sui, it was not built in 
one period or by one emperor. Like die Great Wall, it was constructed in 
disconnected sections at different periods.* Yang Ti of the Sui completed 

1 Chi, Ch'to-tinff: Kty Eeon»mu Areas in Chinese History as Revealed in the Develop-^ 
ment of Public Wvw for Water-Control (London 1936, AiU^ dc Unwin), pp. 4-5. The 
quoution* from this cook have been made with the permiMion of the puDuahen. 

* In the time of Han YO, a writer on the subject of water control who lived from 

A.D. 76S to A.D. 824, 'Kiangnan' (i.e. the combined areas of the latter-day provinces 
of Kuogs^ Chekiang, Kiangai, and Nganhwei) nine-tenths of the total land- 

tax of the T’ang Empire (Chi, Ch’ao-ting, op. ctt., p. 125). 

» See xi. maps 46, 47, 54.—A.J.T. 

* Chi, Ch'ao-tiof, op. at, p. 113. 

* Waterways for the transrortation of troops, tribute, grain, and merchandise were 
already being constructed in the Sinic Worid before the close of the period of Chw Kuo, 
’the Contending States’, which wss the second end climacteric bout of the Sinic Time 
of Troubles (tee ibid., p. 65). 

Han Kou, the earliest canal linking the Yangtse River with the Hwai River, waa dug 
in the second decade of the fifth century B.& King Fu Ch'ai of Wu (aee ibid., (m. 6$ 
and 117^ Thia Yangtae-Hwai canal was straightened out, after the collapse of’the 
United Tiln regime’, by the EmMtor Mo Ti of the refugee Tsin Dynasty in the South 
iimperabas A.D. 345-61) (tee ibid., pp. iia end tty): end it was restored in a.d. 587, 
to ftdlitate the transportation of tax-grain, by Sui Yang Kien (W(n Ti), who. in the 
ninth decade of the sixth century of the Christian Era, united the North and South of 
the main body of the Far Eastern World in a single oecumenical empire (see ibid., 
p. 117). This section wss improved by Sui Yang Ti in a.d. 605 (see ibid., p. 127). 

The Pien Cans!, linking the Hwai River with the Yellow River, ie likewise recorded 
CO have been in existence already during the Chan Kuo period of Sinic history (aee 
ibid., pp. 114-15); it appears to have been completed in a.d. 204 (tee ibid., pp. loo-i); 
ai^ under the refuse Tsin it was used by Wang CbOn for the conquest of Wu (aee 
ibid., p. 115). 'The Sui alinemcnt of the Pien Canal was more direct tl^ the preceding 
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it by linkizig the various waterways running in a north and south direction 
into a connected system* and adding long sectors both in the North and 
South.’* 

While the completion of the Grand Canal, in its original alinement 
from Hangchow via Loyang to Si-Ngan, was thus the work of Sui Yang 
Ti, the solution of the problem of provisioning Si-Ngan from Kiangnan 
was worked out, after the fall of Yang Ti and his house, by the public 
servants of the succeeding T’ang regime. Gnmaries were built tn rouU— 
particularly at either end of the Yellow River gorge ('the San Men 
Gates’), where storage facilities were required in order to allow of a 
six-mile portage overland.* This T’ang system of inland water communi¬ 
cations was perfected between a.d. 764 and 780 by a public servant named 
Liu Yen, who, among other improvements, buUt five different types of 
boats for use on different sections;* but seven-tenths of the works 
accomplished under the T’ang Dynasty had been carried out before the 
outbreak of the devastating rebellion of An Lu-shan {saeviebat A.D. 
755 - 66 ).* 

This disaster was a premonition of a Time of Troubles that overtook 
the main body of the .Far Eastern Society when the T’ang Dynasty 
finally went to pieces at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian Era.* After this Time of Troubles had entered on its second 
and more violent bout in the reign of the Sung Emperor Huitsung 
{imperabat A.D. no 1-25),' China relapsed into politick disunity and, 

one; it took off from the Yellow Itiver it a point in the eeijthbouffiood of Lorartg, 
ioitcid of It KaifCng, and from thiapoint it ran direct to the Hwai (tee ibid., p. Its), 
but in thia Hwat-Yeliow River aection of the Gnnd Canal, aa in the Hwai^Yangtae 
•ection, Sui Yana Ti atill had the advanuse of having had predeceaton. 

The Yangtie-Hangchow aection waa dug by Yang Ti in A.D. 610, and thereby a 
continuoui waterway waa eatabliahed between Yangebow and Loyang, the former 
capital of the Eaatem Chdu and the Poaterior Kan (aee pp. aia-t;}, Mow), which waa 
erected by Yang Ti into a tubaidiary imjMrial camtal. The mam capital of the Sui 
Empire waa Si.Ngan, on the site of t^ Prior Han Dymaty'a capital Cn'ang Ngtn (aee 
pp. 312 and 313, below); and Yang Ti carried hia through-waterway to Slogan from 
the new 'key economic area' in the South by rettoring a canal, cut Iw Han Wuti in the 
aeventh decade of the aecond century B.c., which had connected Ch'ang Ngan directly 
with the Yellow River-^y-paaaing the Wei River, which waa difficult to navigate in 
the gorge throiuh which it made its way out of 'the Country within the Paisea' into the 
Lower Yellow River Plain (aee Chi, Ch’ao-ting, op. cit., pp. Si-Si and iip-20). 

I These vast public works were carried out by correa|wndingly onerout conr^ 
One hundred thousand men and women are said to have bMn consermted by Sui Yang 
Ti to dig bis Yangtae-Hwai canal; one million to dig hit Yellow lUver-Hwai canri 
(see Chi, Ch'ao-ting, op. dt, pp. 117 and i(6); and another million—again including 
women, to make goM a shortage of men—to ^g a branch taking off from the Yellow 
River in the Great Eastern Plain and linking up the main line of the Grand Canal with 
the Hai Ho Basin (sec ibid., p. tao). The terriUe harthneta and brutality with which 
the workers on the Yellow Rnrer-Hwai (P>cn) canal were treated are described in an 
anonymous contemporary monograph (see ibid., pp. 123-4). The means of communica¬ 
tion created at this coat in human aunering aerm, when in existence, at inttrumena 
for entbling a ruling minority to intensify its exploitstion of the mattes. Hence the 
unpoptilariw of Han Wuti and Sui Yang Ti (aee ibid., p. 122). The first of the revolo 
thst ended m the overthrow of tho Sui Dyniacy was provoked by Ysng Ti’s ente^rise 
of digging his Yellow River-Hai Ho branch of the Grand Canal to bring supplies to 
Sui armies engaged in a war with the Sui Empire's neighbour the North-west iCorean 
state of Kogury6 (see Bingham, W.: Ttu Poun&ii of tht T'aiti Dynosty: Tho Fall 
Sui <otd th* Rit* rant: A PrtHminary Stervey (Baltimore 1941, Waveriey Press), 

h’ao-ting, op. cit, pp. 113-14. * See ibid., pp. 125-7. 

« See ibid., p. 127. • See ibid., p. 128. 

* See IV, iv, 86 and 87-88 and V. vi. 306. » See V. vi. 307. 
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therewith, the problem of long-distance grain transport automatically fell 
into abeywce; but, when unity was restored, and the Time of Troubles 
brought to an end, by Mongol empire-builders who established a 
Far Eastern univer^ state with its capital at Peking, this problem of 
grain transport presented itself again, and this time in geographical 
circumstances that made it more difficult to solve than it had been in 
the days of an oecumenical government seated ‘beyond the passes' at 
Si-Ngan—which the T^ang, like the Sui, had chosen for their capital 
—and still more difficult than in the days, between a.d. 960 and the 
disastrous year a.d. 1124, when the Sung had ruled virtually the whole 
of China from Kaif^ng’—the most convenient of all possible sites in the 
Yellow River Basin for water communications with the South, lying, as 
it did, in the very middle of the Great Eastern Plain. 

The Mongols had followed the lead of their forerunners the Kin in 
choosing Peking for their capital because this site lay just inside the 
northernmost lij^ts of the cultivated land of China, within convenient 
proximity to the steppes on which the Nomad conquerors of China were 
at home. Unlike the Kin, however, who had never succeeded in pushing 
southward beyond the basin of the Yellow River into the basin of the 
Yangtse, the Mongols had proceeded to conquer the whole of China 
right down to Canton inclusive; and this achievement raised for them 
the questions how they were to administer this vast, populous, and 
wealffiy domain from a capital located on its extreme no^em verge 
and how they were to keep this capital supplied from a southern ‘key 
economic area’ which was more remote from Peking than it was from 
Kaif£ng, Loyai^, or even Si-Ngan. This problem was inherited from 
the Mongols by their indigenous Chinese supplanters the Ming, who 
soon foimd by experience that the military and political considerations 
telling in favour of Peking outweighed those considerations of cultural 
sentiment and economic convenience that had led the founder of the new 
dynasty to try the experiment of transferring the capital to the historic 
site of Nanking.* But a reunited China could not be governed from 
Peking without some effective medium of communication for maintain¬ 
ing the Imperial Government's political control over the distant Yangtse 
Basin and still more distant southern seaboard, and for bringing rice 
northward in bulk for the two purposes of paying in kind the taxes due 
to the Imperial Government from the rice-growing provinces and at the 
same time feeding the vast and increasing population of an economically 
eccentric capital. This problem was solved by a re-alinement of the 
Grand Canal which made Peking instead of Kaif£ng its northern 
terminus. 

From Peking southwards as far as the River Hwai, the Yuan (Mongol) 
Grand Canal was an entirely new enterprise, for Sui Yang Ti’s branch, 
linking the Hai Ho with the Yellow River, had not been uined with the 
direct route between the Hai Ho Basin and the southern sections of the 
main line, and in any case the whole of the northern part of the Sui 
canal system had been wTcckcd by the retreating Sung in a.d. 1128, 
when they had breached the embalmments of the Yellow River in order 

See p. ax3, below. a See II. ii. lat-a. 
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to check the advance of the pursuing Kin invaders.* The cutting of the 
new northern section was started, from Peking southwards, in a.d. 1292, 
and the completed Yuan Grand Canal continued to be used, after 
the expulsion of the Mongols, by their successors the Ming and the 
Manchus,* as the Sui Grand Canal had continued to be used by the 
Sui’s successors the T’ang and the Sung. The Grand Canal served, in 
fact, as the spinal cord of the Chinese body politic and body economic* 
untU the dis^lution of the traditional structure of Chinese social life in 
the course of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era under the 
economic impact of the West.* 

In all chapters of its history the Grand Canal was, of course, mainly a 
medium for the slow transport of commodities in bulk, and it could not 
take the place of roads as media for a postal service. Accordingly, when 
the main body of the Far Eastern World was politically united, an 
oecumenical network of roads, to carry an imperial postal service, had to 
be maintained side by side with an oecumemcal system of inland water 
transport. The Manchus revived a postal system, once maintained by 
the Mine,* which was perhaps ultimately derived from the system with 
which a Sinic universal state had been endowed by Ts’in She Hwang-ti.^ 

'All Reads Lsad to Rome* 

It will be seen that, in constructing and maintaining their impressive 
systems of communications, the makers and masters of univers^ states 
usually had a clear and precise idea of the purposes for which they were 
burdening their subjects with these costly public works. Yet the sequel 
shows that the most sagaciously organized system of imperial communi¬ 
cations may be utilized by other parties than the Imperial Government— 
and this for purposes to which the official owners and operators of the 
system would have been either indifferent or hostile if they could have 
foreseen this unintended use to which their carefully designed installa¬ 
tions were to be put. 

This variation on the motif of the victory of the dark horse’ is piquantly 
illustrated in the history of the magnificent communications system of 
the Roman Empire. 

The splendour of this achievement on the social and political plane is 
ungrudnngiy admitted in a passage already quoted* from the pen of a 
Greek Stoic philosopher, living and teaching near the beginning of the 
second century of the Roman Peace, who is at the same time sharply 

> See Chi, Ch'se-ting, op. ett., p. 140. * Sec ibid., p. 149. 

> In the U«t dejrt of the YOen Kgicne, when the Mongoli were lotine their ^p on 
the 'key economic trea' in the Yuietee Basin wbkh they had linked with Peking by 
their new alinement of the Grand Canal, they attempted, bom a.d. 1352 onwarda, to 
derelop a aubeidiaiy aource of aupply in the immediate neighbouihood of Peldsg in 
the Hai Ho Baain; but thia policy never had much aucceae (Ibid., pp. 144-^). 

* Chi, Ch‘ao<tmg, op. cit., p. 149. An intereating account of an excuraioo on the 
YOan Grand Canal that waa made in a.d. 1853 by an acute Wettem atudent of the 
Far Eastern Civilization in China will be foiuuT in Meadowca, T. T.: Tfu Chintt* and 
Thtir RAtUtofts (London 1856, Smith Elder), pp. 213-50. 

* See Michael, F.; Tfu Origin ef Manchu RuU in Chaia (Baltimore 1942, Johna 

Hopkini Preat), p. ttS, n. 16. * See p. 85, aTOve. 

’ For other variatiom on the aame elemental theme ace IV. iv. 2^5—584, pastim. 

* Epictetua: DitsertalioM, Book 111 , chap, xiii, f} 9-13, quoted in V. vi. 3 and 14a 
(in the laner place, including the mot^). 
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aware of the psychological and spiritual limitations of Caesar’s power 
and, indeed, cites his potency in policing the Hellenic World only in 
order to bring out this contrast. 

'You see that Caesar appears to provide us with a great peace, because 
there are no longer any wars or batdes or any serious crimes of brigandage 
or piracy, so that one can travel at any season and can sail from the Levant 
to the Ponent.’ 

Towards the close of the same century the eulogy was repeated, without 
the philosopher’s reservation, by a Greek man of letters of a school 
whi(^ had recognized the Roman Empire as the Hellenic universal state. 

‘Tlie common saying that Earth is the alUmother and the universal 
home has been demonstrated by you Romans to perfection; for to>day 
Greek or barbarian, travelling heavy or travelhng light, is at liberty to go 
where he pleases, at his ease; and, wherever he goes, he will never be 
leaving home behind him. The Cilidan Gates and the narrow sandy 
passage through the Arab country to Egypt' have both alike lost their 
terrors. The mountains are no longer tra^ess, the rivers no longer im¬ 
passable, the tribesmen no longer ferodous; it is a sufhdent passport to be 
a Roman dtizen or indeed a Roman subject; and Homer’s saying that “the 
Earth is common to all men” has been translated into fact by you, who 
have surveyed the whole Inhabited World and have thrown all manner of 
bridges over the rivers and have hewn cuttings through the mountains 
until you have made the Earth eorrorxoi/e—'with your post-houses planted 
in the wilderness and your system and order spreading dvilisation far 
and wide.’* 

If the makers and the panegyrists of the Roman imperial system of 
communications could have foreseen the future, they wotild have found 
it intolerable no doubt, but not unintelligible in a world in which 'all 
roads’ led 'to Rome’, that the thoroughfares which in their time were 
bringing prisoners, petitioners, and sightseers to the Imperial City 
should one day bring barbarian war-ban^ or the armies of rival empires. 
They might even have taken a rueful pride in the thought that, in their 
impartial service to foes and friends alike, the Roman roads would still be 
bearing witness to the Empire’s former greatness in those latter days of 
her adversity. These imperial highways certainly enabled, and possibly 
inspired, the barbarians to make straight for the heart of the Hellenic 
World.* 

The Vandals, for instance, entered Spain within three years, and 
appeared before the walls of Carthage witUn twenty-four years, of their 
passage of the Rhine on the 3i8t December, a.d. 406. The Arabs arrived 
in Eg^t within six years, at Carthage within sixty-four years, and all 
but in sight of the River Loire within ninety-nine years of their first raid 
across the Syrian Uttus of the Roman Empire in a.o. 633. And the 
Romans’ Persian rivals for world dominion reached Calchedon, the 

1 See Herodotu*, Book III, chep«. 4-7 and &8.—A.J.T. 

> Aritteidee, P. Ae]iu>: In Romam, U 100-1 in B. Kcil'a edition {AtHi AristiSt Quaa 
Otmaa, toI. it (Berlin 189s, Weidraann), pp. 

* Thii atrategy of the barbarian invaden of the Roman empire ia pointed out by 
Niliaon, M. P.: Tin Minoan^Myctnatan Rtliiion and itt Sumnif m Grttk Rthfion 
(L.onden 1937, Milford), p. 33. 
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Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, within twelve years, and Alexandria 
within sixteen years, of iheir crossing of the Mesopotamian frontier of 
the Roman Empire in a.d. 603. 

The inland sea which the Romans had confidently styled mart neatrum} 
proved even more serviceable to barbarian raiders than the Empire’s 
overland media of communication. Goths who had won a frontage on 
the north coast of the Black Sea by descending from the interior of 
the Continent and seizing the Roman Empire’s local client state, the 
Bosporan principality, took to the water in a.d. 254 and, forcing their 
way out through the Straits into the Aegean, sacked Athens in a.d. 268. 
A band of Franks, who had been planted by the Emperor Probtis 
{imperabat a.d. 276-82) on the sea-coast of Pontus, to hold for the 
Empire against the Alans a frontier at the opposite extremity to the 
sector that was threatened by the Franks themselves from their native 
lair, seized ships and succeeded in exploring their w'ay ‘from the mouth 
of the Phasts to that of the Rhine’.* This Frankish exploit was sub¬ 
sequently surpassed by the Vandals, who, after establishing themselves 
in Carthage, likewise took to the sea and put Epictetus’s limited homage 
to Caesar out of date by turning a Mediterranean that had been *a 
Roman lake’ since the morrow of the Battle of Actium into the naval 
arena that it had been at the climax of the foregoing Time of Troubles, 
when Sextus Pompeius was defying Augustus, or when the Cilidan 
pirates were challenging the might of a Roman Republic that had over¬ 
thrown all its peers, or when Carthage was contending with Rome for 
the dominion of the Hellenic World. Indeed the Vand^ achieved what 
the Pompeians and Cilicians and Carthaginians had hardly dreamed of 
accomplishing. In A.D. 455 they captured Rome from the sea. Such a 
sensational reversal of maritime fortunes had not been witnessed in 
Mediterranean waters since, more than eighteen hundred years before, 
’the thalassocracy of Minos’ had been overthrown by Vandal-like 
Mycenaean and Goth-like Achaean sea-rovers. 

If Romans of the generation of Uomitian or of the seemingly halcyon 
Age of the Antonines could have foreknown these coming events, they 
might have been overcome by horror and indignation, yet they would 
hardly have been bewildered as they certainly would have been if they 
had been told that, by their time, the superb imperial system of com¬ 
munications had already fulfilled its historic mission by facilitating the 
journeys of a private Roman citizen of whom they h^ never heard. 
When Augustus imposed the Roman Peace on a Pisidia that had not 
been effectively subdued by either the Achaemenids on the Seleucids, 
he was unconsdotisly paving the way for Saint Paul, on his first mission¬ 
ary journey from Antioch-on-Orontes, to land in Pamphylia and travel 
inland, unmolested, to Antioch-in-Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 
And Pompey had swept the Cilician pirates off the seas in order that 
Paul might make his momentous last voyage from a Palestinian Caesarea 

1 See p. 81 with n. e^ebeve, ead pp. 116-1% bdow. 

* Gibbon, Edwird: fht History of the Deebiu and Fall ^ the Roman Empire, chip, 
xii, following Pinegjnici Vcterci (the piiaige will be fo«^ on p. 145 of Blhreae' 
editiofi) end Zotimiii, Historiae, B^k I, chap. Ixxi, H 3 ~S* eudecioua edvennixere 
licked Syncuee <11 route. 
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to an Italian PuteoH without having to brave man-made perils in addition 

to the ordeab of tempest and shipwreck. 

If we think of Antioch-on-Orontes as the base of operations from 
which Saint Paul achieved his spiritual conquests, we shall realize how 
successful and enduring Patil’s achievements were by comparison with 
the military and politiod enterprises of the House of Seleucus, which 
had operated from the same headquarters from the day when Seleucus 
Nicdtdr had ousted his rival war-lord Antigonus Monophthalmus from 
this key position and had removed the rising city of Antigoneia to a more 
commandiM adjacent site to which he lud given the new name of 
Antioch.’ Tne appeal *Come over into Macedonia and help us’,’ which 
moved Saint Paul to deliver his triumphantly audacious assault upon the 
European shore of the Hellenic World’s Aegean heart, had been heard, 
and responded to, by Seleucus NicfitAr at the height of his fortunes, in 
an hour when the overthrow of Lysimachus in succession to the over¬ 
throw of Antigonus had made him master of the lion’s share of the 
Achaemenian heritage in Asia; and it had sounded again in the ears of 
Niefitdr’s descendant Antiochus the Great, when, after emulating his 
ancestor’s exploits by driving to the wall Lysimachus’s Pergamene heirs, 
he was hovering, like Paul in a later age, in the Asiatic hinterland of the 
Hellespont. Yet the enterprise which Paul was to carry to so brilliant a 
conclusion on the spiritual plane had ended in both political and personal 
disaster for Seleucus I and Antiochus III. 

Seleucus—impelled by homesickness to revisit at last the native land 
which he had not seen since he had crossed the Hellespont with 
Alexander fifty-three years before—had hardly recrossed ^e Straits 
and set foot again in Europe when he was treacherously assassinated by 
an unscrupulous adventurer; Antiochus, ambitiously aspiring to snatch 
the championship of the Macedonian cause against Rome out of the 
hands of Antigoniis’s descendant King Philip V of Macedon and to 
avenge, in his rival’s stead, the honourable defeat which Macedonian 
arms had suffered at Cynoscephalae, only brought upon himself his 
ignominious military fiascos at Thermopylae and Magnesia, and had to 
pay the political penalty of surrendering all Seleucid possessions in 
Europe and Asia north-west of Taurus. Following in these inauspicious 
footsteps. Saint Paul, in his spiritual campaigns, succeeded where the 
SeleuadM had failed. In the Hellespontine city of Alexandria Troas, 
which had dosed its gates against Antiochus,’ Paul succeeded in found¬ 
ing a Christian congregation.^ And the fatuous boast of Antiochus’s 
swashbuckler Aetolian allies that they would pitch their camp on the 
banks of the Tiber’ sets a standard by which we may measure Paul’s 
successful fulfilment of his prediction that he was to see Rome as well as 

t For the reUtion between Antioch end ite forerunner AntiTCoeia, tec Tacherikower, 
V.: DU HtlUmstisckm St^Ugrttidungm von AUxandtr dm OTOt$in bis auj dU /tdmer- 
(Leipsig Z937, Dieterich), p. 6t; Bouch^Lederc^, A.: Histoirt dts Siltueidet 
(Paris 1913-14, Lcroux, a yola.), vol. 1,JPP- 32-33. end toL il, p. saa; Bevan, E. R.: 
Tkt Houst of SoUvtvs (London 190a, Edward Arnold, a ▼ola.Y vol. i, pp. aii-ia. 
See alao the preaent Study, pp. aei-3, below. 

* Acu rvi. 9. 1 See Livy, Book XXXV, chap. 42. 

* See Acta xx. 6 - 13 . 

’ See Livy, BMk XXXV, chap. 33. 
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her Oriental and Greek dominions.* He reached Rome as a political 
prisoner, but, whatever the length of his sojotim there and in whatever 
way he may have met his end in This Life, it is certain that his presence 
and action in the Imperial City ensured ^e survival there of an infant 
Christian congregation that was to have a greater destiny than any’other 
in the Hellenic World.* 


The Roman Roads' Service to the Christian Chsnch 


If this contrast between Paul’s success and the Seleucids’ failure is 
mainly to be explained by the difference of the planes on which the 
Aposdes of Jesus and the Successors of Alexander were operating, the 
no less striking contrast between Paul’s success and the Maur}’an 
Emperor Anoka’s failure in a philosophic missionary enterprise in 
the same Mediterranean area may be ascribed in a large measure* to the 
establishment of the Roman Peace in the Hellenic World between the 
Buddhist philosopher*king's and the Christian Apostle’s day. A9oka has 
left us a notice of the philosophic missions which he sent to the realnu 
of hve of Alexander’s successors in the second generation,^ but no record 
of his emissaries’ activities has come to us from their mission field, and, 
whatever their fortunes may have been, they made no discernible effect 
upon the history of Mankind. In seeking to propagate the philosophy of 
Siddhirtha Gautama beyond the w'estem limits of his own Mauryan 
Peace, Afoka was unlucky in his generation, for the Achaemenian Peace, 
which had proved so conductive a medium for Judaism and Zoroastrian- 
ism,* and had perhaps conveyed to the Hellenic World the Zoroastrian 
and Indie elements trut are to be fotmd in Orphism,* had been broken up 
by force of Macedonian arms two generations before A9oka’8 time, and 
the anarchy that racked the Syriac and Hellenic worlds, with little inter¬ 
mission, from this break-up of the Achaemenian Peace to the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman Peace was particularly unpropitious for missionary 
work. 

On the other hand the Roman Peace proved as propitious a soda! en¬ 
vironment for Paul’s successors as it had been for Paul himself. In the 
latter part of the second century of the Roman Empire’s existence, Saint 


1 S«e Acts xtx. XI. 

* Though Rome had been the queen of Chriftian citiea in the history of Christianity 
ao far, it would have been unwarrmnuble in a.d. xqtx to assume that she was destined 
to retain her historic primacy in perpetuiw. The uvent of Christianity was then still 
a recent event, even on that time>tcale ot the histories of dviliaations which was to 
infinitesimally short by comparison with the sge of the Human Race or with the aeons 
of geologies! snd utronomical reckonings (on this point see I. i. 173, n. x). At the time 
when these lines were being written, CRristisnity had hsrdly yet begun to retrieve the 
lots of its former Nestorixn and Morwphytite provinces by winning converts beyond 
the bounds of the two societies—those of Western snd Orthodox Christendom—which 
were the daughter civiliationa of the Hellenic Society. By the seme date, however, the 
Western CivSiation had already thrown the teotacla of its communications system 
snd its technology round the whole hsbitsble snd traverable surface of the planet. 
If Christianity were to make ss good a use of this op^jMrtunity a it had once made of the 
•ifw itT opportunity presented by the Roman Empire, there was ao knowing where in 
the World its eventuU centre of gravity would be found. 

I In large measure, yet only m part, for Acoka was hsndiapped in his spiritual 
enterprise by his politial power. T^e ineffectivenea of political power as an instrument 
for propagating philosophic or religimis from above downwards has been discussed 

in v. V. 646 - 7 *». . _ . 


646-7t>. 

♦ See V. V. 131-X. 


* See V. V. XX4-5. 


• See V. V. 85-47. 
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Irenaeua of Lyon—a Christian Father who was an approximate con¬ 
temporary of the pagan Greek man of letters Publiiis Aelius Aristeides— 
was paying an implicit tribute to the Empire in extolling the unity of the 
Catholic Church throughout the Hellenic World. 

'Having received this gospel and this faith,. . . the Church, in spite of 
her dispersal throughout the World, preserves these treasures as meticu¬ 
lously as if she were living under one single roof. She believes in these 
truths as unanimously as if she had only one soul and a single heart, and 
she preaches them and expounds them and hands them down as concord- 
antly as if she had only one mouth. While the languages current in the 
World arc diverse, the force of the [Church’s] tradition is one and the same 
everywhere. There is no variety in the faith or in the tradition of the 
churches that have established themselves in the Germanies or in the 
Spains or among the Celts or in the East or in Egypt or in North-West 
Africa, or, again, of the churches that have established themselves at the 
World’s centre. Just as God’s creature die Sun is one and the same 
throughout the World, so likewise the Gospel of the Truth shows its light 
everywhere.’* 

This successor of Patil’s failed to rccognbse—or at any rate forbore to 
acknowledge—how much the Christian Church was indebted for her 
marvellous unanimity-in-ubiquity to the communications system of the 
Roman Empire. But the connexion was disagreeably evident two hundred 
years later, in an age when the Church had become the official partner 
of the Roman State, to a pagan historian bred in the city that had been 
the spiritual headquarters of Saint Paul and the political headquarters 
of the Seleuddae. 

‘[The Emperor] Constantius [II]’,* writes Ammianus Marcellinus of 
Antioch, ‘found the Christian religion uninvolved and straightforward and 
proceeded to muddle it up with old wives’ superstidoiis. As his delight in 
complicated theological hair-splitting was greater than his sense of 
responsibility for maintaining harmony, he provoked innumerable dissen¬ 
sions, and he added fuel to the galloping flames by organizing acrimonious 
debates. One consequence was that crowds of prelates made use of the 
public post-horses {iumentis pubUcis) for rushing to and fro on the business 
of these “synods”, as they call them. The prelates’ object was to wrench 
the whole practice of their religion into confonnity with their own 
caprice; Constantius’s achievement was to ham-string the postal service 
(rei vehiaJariof succuUret nervos).*^ 

The sentiments of Ammianus, a Roman soldier of Greek birth writing 
history in the Latin ton^e, would have been applauded by the Roman 
administrators who had called the imperial system of communications 
into existence and by the Greek men of letters who had eulogized it as 
its apogee. Though the waters of the Mediterranean Sea and the pave¬ 
ment of the chaussees leading inland from its shores were free for all 
comers to traverse at their own risk, exertion, and expense, the imperial 
postal service was not a facility provided by the Government for the 

> Ireiueus: Contra Haeraa, Book II, cKip. x, § s (Miga«, J.*P.: Potrologia Graoea, 
vol. vii, cob. 5 S>~ 3 )> quoted tlivtdy in V. ▼. 407ia. 4. 

» Conatentiua II A-D. 337-61.—^A.J.T. 

* AmmUnua Marceutoua: Ro Gtstat, Book XXI, chap, xvi, { 18. 
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convenience of the public, but a burden imposed on the public by the 
Government for strictly official purposes ;• and, before the bishops took 
the mail-carts by storm, the passes [diplomat/i) entitling private persons 
to travel by public post were issued very sparingly, and this only on 
warrants from the very highest authorities.* Itinerant second-century 
Greek lecturers who would have been happy to receive passes for them¬ 
selves would have grudged them to itinerant fourth-century prelates if 
they could have foreseen the appearance of such strange personages 
above the historical horizon of their conventional-minded age. But the 
Roman system of imperial communications is not the only one that 
illustrates the irony of history. 


The Beneficiaries of Means of Communication created by Other Universal 
States 

The Empire of Sumer and Akkad was as hard hit by its own efficiency 
in this department of imperial administration as the Roman Empire was 
in the last chapter of the story. Its north-eastern highways* eventually 
conveyed both the flood of Mitanni Nomad invasion which swept across 
Mesopotamia and over Syria into the Nile Delta^ and the contemporary 
infiltration of Kassite mountaineers into Shinar—a sluggish flow whose 
waters, eventually submerging Babylon, turned the latter-day capital of a 
Sumeric universal state into a cultural morass that it was to take the best 
part of a thousand years to reclaim.* The corresponding north-western 
highway^ conveyed Hittite marauders from the .Anatolian Plateau on the 
li^tning raid in which they sacked Babylon circa 1595'or 1531 B.C.^The 
success with which the barbarians thus used the imperial ffioroughfares 
of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad to break the Empire’s power and to 
plunder its wealth was sensational, yet at the same time it was a per¬ 
formance which was to have little lasting effect on the fortunes of Man¬ 
kind, as was evident in the perspective of some three and a half millennia 
of subsequent history. There was, however, another unintended benefici¬ 
ary from these roatb whose influence, under many masks, was still at 
work in the World in A j>. 1952; for itwas the forerunners of this Sumeric 

< See Hincbfeld, op. dt, pp. 190-1 and 104. > Sea ibid., pp. 198-100. 

1 See xh map 11. * See I. i. 1^-7. 

* The fiabyfonie Civilinitidn which eveniualljr aroee on the derelict aite of the 
Sumeric World muat have been in full cultural health in the eighth cennuy B.c., when 
it began to make major diicovenee in the field of attronomy (aee IV. iv. 23-44). 

'Ajtrooomy was not a tdence at a fabulously early time; ita beginnings as a sdence 
date back ot^ to the late Assyrian ^riod, tu betc-lmown devotees lived under ^ 
Achsemenid Persians, its greatest triumphs were under Seleucid or even Parthian 
rule.. . . The first advance is attributed to the Babylonian KingNabu-nsair, whoae era, 
beginning 747 and remembered to late classical timea, introduced a nineteen-year cycle of 
intercalatton which was later modified but never abandoned in principle. Signifi^t it 
the fact that the firat edipaea quoted by Ptolemy date from exactly this time. Evidently 
there was a new emphasis on observation. . . . Scientific astronomy was primarily 
developed from practical considerations, and, in particular, from the need of adjusting 
the calendar* (Olmstead, A. 'I'.: ‘Babylonian Astronomy—Historical Sketch’, in the 
Amenean Jtamuil of Stmi^ Lctimastt and Littraturci, vol. Iv, April 1938, No. a, pp. 
tt4andii7). *Seexi, m»it. 

"> The hi^rical context, as well as the dating, suggested for the Hittite sack of Babylon 
in I. i. XI s and V. v. 263—4, had to b« reconsidered in the light of archaeological dis¬ 
coveries msde tiiKe the writing of the first six volumes of this Study (see the Note 
on Chronology in vol. x, on pp. 167-aia. below). 

BSBM.vn B 
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imperial communications system that had conveyed the worship of 
Ishtar and Tammuz, the Mother and her Son, on the first stages of that 
long journey which—in diverging directions and through continual 
metamorphoses—was to carry this rudiment of a Sumeric higher religion 
over Syria to the shrine at Abydos on the banks of the NUe, and over 
Asia Minor to the Island of Heligoland among the waters of the North 
Sea.’ 

^Vhen the Acfaaemenidae, establishing a wider empire on the site of 
Ur>Nammu’s and Sulgi’s, reconditioned the same north-western high¬ 
way and extended it to the shores of the Aegean and the Hellespont, 
they, in their turn, were leading a lightning conductor into the heart of 
their dominions. Their magnificent installations opened the way for 
the Pretender Cyrus the Younger to march his invincible ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries from Sardis to Cunaxa,^ and for Alexander to follow, 
from the Granicus to Arbela, the trail which the Ten Thousand had 
blazed for an Hellenic conquest of South-Western Asia. The lightning 
speed of Alexander's marches in the western and central provinces of the 
Empire bears witness to the excellence of the Achaemenian roads as well 
as to the endurance of the Macedonian troops and to their leader’s own 
demonic energy.* The political achievements of Alexander and his 
successors were, however, as negative and ephemeral as they were 
astonishing. While it took them no more than five years to break the 
Achaemenian Ei^ire up, they never succeeded in putting the fragments 
together again. The true benefidaries of the Achaemenian empire- 
bmlders* coiutruative work were two higher religions, Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism, and the tragically efficient destructive ability of the 
Macedonian conqidstadores cleared the held, not for a Macedonian re¬ 
production of the Achaemenian Empire, but for an influx of Hellenic 
culture. 

When, after an interval of nearly a thousand years of Hellenic intru¬ 
sion, the Syriac universal state, originally embodied in the Achaemenian 
Empire, was reconstituted at last in the shape of the Arab Caliphate,* it 
was the turn of the north-eastern highway—now pushed forward again 
by Arab empire-builders up to the Transoxanian shore of the Eurasian 
Steppe*—to serve as the suicidally directed lightning conductor for a 
in the Nomadic style of warfare. The ewp de grdee which the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad had received from the Hittites, and the 
Achaemenian Empire from the Macedonians, pouring down the north¬ 
west highway from a barbarian reservoir in Europe, was administered 
to the Caliphate by Turks and Mongols breaking m from the Eurasian 
Steppe in the track of the Mitaiini.^ Contemporaneously, other barbarian 

* See V. V. 148-53 end IX. viii, 453. 

* Tbe efficiency of the Acheemenieo mtem of eommunicetioa* i« etteeted, not only 
by tbe cue end nptdity of Cyiut the Younger’e touth-eaetwiiid march, but by the 
neccMity in which the Ten Thousand found themaclvea, on their aubsequent retreat, of 
abandoning the Imperial Highway, and taking to the trackleas mountains of Kurtlistan, 
in order to shake on their pursuers (see Xenophon: Exptditio Cyri, Book III, chap, v, 
H 7 -» 8 ). 

* North-east of the Caspian Gates, Alexsnder had a much rougher and slower 
passM. An explanation otthis contrast his been offered in II. it. 139-40. 

* See I. i. 73 “ 77 * • See II. U. 141-a and 378-84. 

* On this point see I. i. 104-6. 
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invaders of the Caliphate were sped on their way by other imperial 
thoroughfares. The North African coast^road from Alexandria to the 
Straits of Gibraltar,^ which the Primitive Muslim empire-builders had 
opened up, and the road from the Straits of Gibr^tar to the Rhflnc,* 
which they had taken over from the Roman Empire’s Virigothic 
successor-state, served to carry the barbarian Arab Banu Hil^ and 
Sulaym from ewt to west, the Western Christian invaders^of the 
Peninsular domain of Dir-al-Islim from north to south, and'Berber 
war-bands—unsuccessfully disguised by the high-sounding names of 
’Fitimids’, Murftbits, and Muwahhids—both eastward to the Nile and 
northward to the Ebro. Here too, however, the lasting beneficiary from 
the imperial system of communications was not any barbarian invader. 
The historic mission of the wonderful organization described in the 
Corpus of Arab Geographers^ was to facilitate the propagation of Islam. 

A few more illustrations of our theme may be cited to complete the 
tale. The thoroughfares traversing the Eurasian Steppe in all directions 
—from the Carpathians, Pamirs, and Kwenlimg to QSraqorum and 
Peking—that were opened up for the short span of about ninety years* 
by the Mongol Empire, were to serve, not the Mongol empire-btulders, 
but alien religious missionaries. These Mongol-made thoroughfares gave 
Western Camolic Christianity its first opportunity to attempt the con¬ 
version of China ;* they gave Islam two footholds within China’s western 
borders ^ and they prepared the way for the eventual conversion of the 
Mongols themselves and their Calmuck kinsmen to the Tibetan Tantric 
form of Mahayanian Buddhism.^ The Grand Trunk Canal which 
the chef d'oeuvre among the public works of the Far Eastern universal 
state in China 8er\'ed to convey a second wave of Western Catholic 
Christian missionaries from the southern ports to Peking. The com¬ 
munications system of the Timurid Mughal Empire in Ind^ which was 
too ramshackle to hold the Empire together, siifficed to carry contem¬ 
porary Catholic missionaries on successive expeditions from Goa to 
Agra and made it possible for the Emperor Akbar to assemble at his 
court a mixed company of exponents of rival faiths whose seances in his 
presence inspired him to promulgate his own abortive Din IWa* The 
roads efficiently provided by the Aztecs and the Incas enabled Cortds 
and Pizarro to overrun two new worlds with the lightning speed of a 
Macedonian Alexander, and thereby opened the way for Catholicism to 
make lasting spiritual conquests in these evanescent military conquista- 
dares' wake. In the Sinic World, Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s work was over¬ 
taken by the same nemesis. 

’The construction of roads was a benefit to the Empire, but it proved a 
danger to the Ts’in Dynasty. When the great revolt occurred, tlM armies 
of the rebels found that the new roads served their purposes as well [as], 
or better than, those of the soldiers of Ts’in. For all the roads centred on 
the capital. Tfie rebel armies were thus able to move swiftly and easily into 
the western hill country, hitherto so difficult of access, while the Ts’in 

' See », inept 33 eod yj. * See ibid. 

s See p. 83, above. * CtrMA.o. taet-i3a8(aee V. v. iieandXIlI.x. 76,11.3). 

s See V. V. 113-15. * Sm pp. 74-75, above, and p. 160, below. 

f S« 111 . iiL 451; IV. iv. 4P7; and V. t. 309-10. • See V. v. 699-704. 
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generals, endeavouring to cope with rebellion in all parts of China, were 
hampered by the lack of lateral ccmununications.’' 

During a Napoleonic occupation of Dalmatia that lasted less than ten 
years, the French empire-builders did their road-building so well for 
the benefit of a Hapsburg Monarchy which was to enter into the fruits 
of their labours that the subsequent spectacle of these fine public works 
which the French had left behmd them startled the astonished Emperor 
Francis into exclaiming that it was a pity that the French had not stayed 
in Dalmada a bit longer.^ 

An Islamic Pilgrims* Way^ 

There was one famous road, ‘the King’s Highway’,♦ which had played 
an historic part in the life of one empire after another. This thoroughfare 
ran north and south, along the border between Syria and the Syrian 
Desert, from the crossings of the Euphrates, at the point where the 
river l^nds nearest to the Mediterranean, through Damascus and 
Transjordan to the head of the Gtilf of' Aqabah, where the road branched 
westwards across the Desert of Sinai towards Egypt and south-eastwards 
into Arabia. This King’s Highway had served successively the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad, ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, and the Achaemenian Empire. After Ae shattering of the 
Achaemenian Peace by Alexander, the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, 
holding opposite ends of the thoroughfare, had contended with one 
another for possession of the whole of it, and the Seleucids had won the 
contest only to give place to Rome—till the King’s Highway had changed 
hands again from the Roman Empire to the Arab Caliphate and there¬ 
after, in its southern sector, from ^e' Abbasids’ Fltimid successor-state 
to the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

In the course of its long and chequered history the King’s Highway 
has been used, not only by its official masters of the moment, but by 
rebels, raiders, and rival Powers. The Elamite and Babylonian war¬ 
lords who had twice taken this road in the eighteenth century b.c. in 
order to reimpose the long dormant authority of an Empire of Sumer 
and Akkad on the princelings of Syria had been pursued along their own 
highway on their return march, and been relieved of their booty, by an 
untamed band of Hebrew Nomads.’ In the eighteenth or seventeenth 

* FiUfienld, C. P.: CMtu, A Short Cultural nUtory (London 1935, Cremt PrcM), 
p. 138. Thia mutake of Tt'in Sh« HwsnS'ti’* wu avoided by the Tokugawa (>ee 
p. 87, above). 

t ^ V. V. 636, D. 3. * See xi, mapt xt. 14,20. and aiA. 

* Num. XX. 17 and xxi. xa. See Wrisht, V. E.. and FLImd, F. V.: Tho Wtstmintttr 
Hittorieal Atlas oj (Atf BibU (London 1946, Student Chriatian Movement Pma), p. 40, 
fig. 2<, for an aerial photograph of a aection of thU road in Tranijordan. 

* See Gen. xiv. The hiatorical events which here loom through a milt of tradition 
may perhapa be dated aome time between the annexation of the Sumerian Empire of 
Iain by the Elamite Stale of Lam circa 179971793 or t735-X7a9 B.c. and the aimexation 
of Lam by the Aznorite State of Babylon in 1763 or 1698 l.c. (see V. vi. 397). The 
account in Gen. xiv. 13-24 of Abraham'a audacioua but auceeaarul aurprlae attack on 
the plunder-laden army of the retreating imperialiata is reminiKent of the attack by 
the orygi on an Achaemenian army marchiog along the coaat road from the Helleapont 
to European Greece circa B.C (Herodotus, BmW VI, chap. 45) and of the tixnilar 
attack by Thraciana on a Roman army following the same route in 188 B.C. (Livy, 
Book XXXVIII. chap. 40). 
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century b.c. the King’s Highway had carried a Palestinian barbarian 
Hyksos war-band to the north-eastern comer of Egypt, and perhaps 
alw an advance guard of the Eurasian Nomad Mitanni to the north¬ 
western comer of Arabia, on the last stage of their long trek from the 
south-western shore of the great Eurasian Steppe.* In the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century B.c. the Children of Israel had been refused a passage 
along the southernmost section of the King’s Highway by the l^omite 
successor-state of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt,* and had forced a passage 
along another section in the teeth of opposition from an Amonte suc¬ 
cessor-state in the Peraea,* on their way to carve out a domain for 
themselves on the western side of Jordan. In the ninth, eighth, and 
seventh centuries B.c. the independent principalities of Syria that had 
emerged from a dark age following the collapse of ’the New Empire’ of 
Egypt and the overthrow of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ had fallen 
victims to Assyrian aggressors following on Chedorlaomer’s track; and 
when the downfall of Assyria had seemed to promise them relief they 
had been cheated of it by the immediate substitution of Babylonian for 
Assyrian rule. On the eve of the overthrow of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire by Cyrus the Achaemenid, the King’s Highway had once again 
come to ^e fore in the play of international politics, and a would-be 
leader of an anti-Babylonian movement among the remnant of Judah 
had exhorted his coimtrymen to recondition this historic route in order 
to expedite the passage of Cyrus’s liberating armies. 

’The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make straight in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shill be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.’* 

‘The road w'as to follow much the same route that Nabonidus’, the last 
emperor of the short-lived Neo-Babylonian Empire,* ‘had taken east of 
Jordan and through Ammonitis, Northern and Eastern Edoni.’^ 

At the break-up of the Achaemenian Empire’s Seleudd successor- 
state, Nabataean intruders from Arabia, treading in the footsteps of the 
Children of Israel, had followed the King's Highway, without turning 
off it to pass over Jordan, till they had reached and occupied Damascus; 
and at the break-up of the Roman Empire the Primitive Muslim Arabs 
—taking the same war-path, and avenging, in a decisive victory at the 
passage of the Yarmuk, their discomfiture at Mu’tah in their nrst en¬ 
counter with the Roman veterans of the last and greatest Romano- 
Persian War—had not only captured Damascus but had established 


I See the Note on ChrofMlogy in vol. x, and p. aoi, n. 3, below. 

> Num. XX. 14-4S and xxi. 4. * Num. xxi. 21-33. 

* laa. xl. 3-4. The technique of making military thorourii&m aeemi to hava been 
borrowed by luccctaive eropire-buiJdera from their predeeeaaora, to judge by tho 
remarkable correapondeoce between the Pentateuch Greek vertion of thia pate^ of 
Dcutero-Iaaiah, quoted in the GoepcU, and a paaaage in Plutarch'a Lives of the Craeehi 
(chap. 28). Theae two paaagea luve been compared in V. vi. 41S-19, and it baa there 

pointed out that the corrtapondence cannot be due to any literary influence of 
either paaaage on the other. 

> Nabonidus imperabat 536-539 B.C. —A.J.T. 

* Smith, Sidney: Isosah, Chapters XL-LV: Literary Criikism and History (London 
1944, Milford), pp. 65-66. 
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there the capital of an empire whose boundaries they had pushed out, 
within the next hundred years, to Farghinah on the one side and to the 
Atlantic coasts of Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula on the other. At 
the break-up of the Arab Caliphate the Crusaders, bursting into Syria 
through the Cilidan Gates and by sea, had forced the passage of the 
Jordan in the reverse direction to that of the Israelites' trek, and had 
pushed their way southwards, down the southernmost stretch of the 
King’s Highway, till they had reached the head of the Gulf of' Aqabah 
and had thereby momentarily cut the land communications between the 
African and Asiatic domains of Dfir-al-lslim.* 

This history of the King’s Highway over a period of some three 
thousand years might look like a monotonous repetition of contests 
between successive universal states claiming legitimate sovereignty over 
the thoroughfare and outsiders disputing their title by force of arms. 
Yet the historic importance of the King's Highway lay in none of these 
episodes. This long-fou^ht-over thoroughfare was to find its destiny at 
last as an Islamic Pilgrims’ Way on which, year by year, a peaceful 
multitude of Muslims—converging from the far-flung outposts of D2r- 
al-IslSm in Fez and Sarayevo and Vilna and QazSn and KSshghar— 
would make the Hajj, at first on foot or camel-back and latterly by train,* 
to the Holy Cities of the Hij2z. 

The Mahdyana's Transcontinental Royal Road 

This pacific exploit of Islam was surpassed by the Mahiyina, which 
laid one empire aner another under contribution to prepare the way for 
its astonishw journey fi‘om the Ganges to the Yellow River round three 
sides of the Tibetan Plateau.* When Cyrus II had opened a road from 
Oxus to Indus over the Hindu Kush in order to annex the Panjab to the 
Achaemenian Empire; when Chandragupta had carried Cyrus’s high¬ 
land highway on south-eastwards, across the whole expanse of the plains 
of Hindustan, from Taxila to Magadha, in order to clinch his hold on 


> Thia curioiity of htttorical seoan^y hid in effective precedent in the VSUcer- 
wtnderung thit foUovred the coUipie of ‘the Middle Empire* of E^pt end in Empire 
of Sumer ind Alckid thit hid been raomentirily K-estibliihed by Hinunurabi, and it 
alio had an abortive parallel in the Vflikerwanderuns that had followed the coUapae of 
'the New Empire* of Egypt and ‘the thalaaaocncy of Minot*. In the eighteenth or 
aeveDteenth century B.C. an advance guard of the Hurrtan highlander*, who hid been 
•et on the move by the impact of the curatian Nomad Mitanni, had eatibliahed them* 
aelvea in the highland! overhanging the Widi ‘Arlbah (tee Gen. xiv. 6). In the twelfth 
century 1.0., when the main body of the Philistine refugeea from the Aegean Baiin and 
invaders of the Egyptiae Worid had ensconced thema»ves in the coutal cities of the 
Shephelah, one war*band of Cherethite tnmideri from oveneaa had penetrated into 
the arid Negeb, south-east of Gaza, and had eatabliahed themielvea there at ZiJtlag (see 
I Sam. zxvii. 6 and xn. 14). Possibly they had been attempting the feat, which the 
Cruuder Kingdom of Jerusalem was momentarily to achieve in its day, of gaining 
poasesaion of a land-bridge between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. If that had 
been their objective, they had been foiled by the tucceaaful eaubliahment of an Somite 
successor-state of ‘the New Empire* of Egypt in the WSdi ‘Aribah and on the plateau 
to the east of it, whose Hurrite occupants the Edomite invaders bad exterminate (see 
Deuc U. *-5. la, and *a). See funner IX. viu. 358. n. 1. 

* The building of the Hijiz railway southwards from Damiscus along the route of 
the King’s Highway was begun in a.d. 1900 and was completed as far a* Medina in 
A.D. 1908. Put out of action in the war of 1914—18, the Hijiz Railway remained derelict 
thereafter from Ma*in southwards. 

* For this adventurous route see II. it. 405, n. 2. 
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an Indie universal sute which he had founded by expelling Alexander’s 
feeble garrisons from Cyrus’s and Darius’s derelict Indi^ provinces; 
when the Greek princes of Bactria and their K\ishan successors had 
taken an unintended advantage of Cyrus’s and Darius’s and Chandra> 
gupta’s work in order to 'abolish the kindu Kush’ by establishing their 
rule from Farghinah to Biharwhen the Prior Han, feeling their way 
westward beyond the north>westem extremity of Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s 
Wall and crossing the sand-sea in the Tarim Basin from oasis to oasis, 
had 'abolished the Tien Shan’ by descending on Farghinah;* when the 
Posterior Han had contended for the possession of this coveted route 
with the Kushan Emperor Kanishka:^ not one of these empire-builders 
can have suspected that the mighty public works which each had believed 
himself to be carrying out for his own carefully calculated purposes were 
mere fragments of a grand design in which he and his rivals and adver¬ 
saries, and his and &eir predecessors and successors, were each un¬ 
consciously performing their allotted task in the corvee. He would have 
been still more astonished to learn that this gigantic network of com¬ 
munications was being constructed by a press-gang of empire-builders 
for the beneht, not of some superlative secular empire of Pan-Asian 
dimensions, but of an Indie philosophy which was being transfigured 
into a religion* as it travelled—along the road that captains and kings 
had prepared for it—towards its mighty mission held among the 
peoples of the Far East.* This truth was, nevertheless, to be revealed by 
the course of history; and, where the MahSykna had shown the way, a 
procession of other religions—Manichaeism, Nestorianism, Islam, and 
Western Christianity^—was to follow as soon as facilities were unin¬ 
tentionally provided for them by other empire-builders: the T’ang 
whose political necromancy succeeded in evoking a ghost of the Sinic 
universal state to haunt a nascent Far Eastern World,and the Mongols 
who, after China had been crushed by the incubus of the T’ang’s success, 
imposed on her an alien universal state* which momentarily embraced, 
besides, all the other shores of the vast Eurasian Steppe. 

Tht Challenge to Chrirtiamiy in a Western Technoli^’s ‘Anmhilatton of 
Distance' 

Our survey has brought to light so many cases in which a brilliantly 
planned and magnificently executed system of public communications 
has ultimately b^ turned to account by unexpected and unintended 
beneficiaries that we may tentatively regard this tendency as illustrating 
an historical 'law’, and in a.d. 1952 this conclusion raised a momentous 
question about the future of the Westernizing World in which the writer 
of this Study and his contemporaries were living. 

By the year a.d. 1052 the initiative and skill of Western Man had been 
engaged for some four and a half centuries in knitting together the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet by a system of 
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communications that was unprecedented in the two features of being 
literally world-wide and being operated by a technique which was con¬ 
stantly surpassing itself at a perpetually accelerating pace. The wooden 
caravels and galleons, ri^ed for sailing in the eye of the wind, which had 
sufficed to enable the pioneer mariners of Modem Western Europe to 
make themselves masters of all the oceans, had given way to mechanically 
propelled iron-built ships of relatively gigantic size;’ ‘dirt-tracks’ 
travelled by six-horse coaches had been replaced by macadamized and 
concrete-floored roads travelled by automobiles; railwa)^ had been 
invented to compete with roads, and aircraft to compete with all land- 
borne or water-borne conveyances. Concurrently, means of communica¬ 
tion which did not require the physical transportation of human bodies 
had been conjured up, and put into operation on a world-wide scale, in 
the shape of telegraphs, telephones, and wireless transmission—visual 
as well as auditory—by radio. The movement of sea-borne and air¬ 
borne traffic had been made detectable at long range by radar. There 
had been no period in the history of any other civilization in which so 
large an area had been made so highly conductive for every form of 
human intercourse. 

In the light of the histories of all other known civilizations, the 
de>’eIopment of this system of communications foreshadowed the even¬ 
tual political unification of the society in which these technological 
portents had appeared. At the time of writing, however, the political 
prospects of the Western World were still obscure ;* for, even though an 
observer might feel certain, in his own mind, that political unity would 
come about in some form sooner or later, neither the date nor the 
manner of this apparently inevitable unification wras yet possible to 
divine. In a world which was still partitioned politically among sixty 
or seventy self-assertively sovereign parochial states, but which had 
already diMOvered the technique of flying and the ‘know-how’ of manu¬ 
facturing the atom bomb, it was manifest that political unity might be 
imposed by the familiar method of the ‘knock-out blow’; and it was also 
probable that, if peace was thus to be imposed in this case, as it had been 
m so many others, by the arbitrary fiat of a single surviving Great Power, 
the price of unification by force, in terms of moral, psychological, social, 
and politica], as well as material, devastation, would be relatively still 
higher than it had been in other performances of this tragedy. At the 
same time it w'as possible that—even if political unification were inevi¬ 
table and indeed indispensable—it might be achieved by the novel 
alternative method of voluntary co-operation, without coercion or 
catastrophe, which had been tried after the war of 1914-18 in the League 
of Nations and was being tried again after the war of 1939-45 in the 
United Nations Organization. The prospects of this great poUucal experi¬ 
ment, as they appeared at a date rather more than lulf-way through the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, are discussed in a later part of 
this Study.* But, whether the political future of the Westernizing World 
of the day was to be rough or smooth, and whatever form of political 

< See XI. ix. 3,64-74. * See XII, pauim, ix. 406-644. 

* lo XII, ix. 406-644. 
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unity was to be attained in this world by whatever road, it could be 
predicted with some confidence that the world>wide network of un¬ 
precedentedly efficient communications which the Western DvUiaation 
had already installed for its own purposes would find its historic mission 
in the familiar ironic role of being turned to account by unintended 
beneficiaries. 

Who would draw the largest benefits in this case ? In another context 
we have seen reason for expecting that, in this Western World that had 
come to embrace the whole surface of the planet, the barbarians of the 
external proletariat would play an even less significant part than they 
had played in the histories of other civilizations.* On the other hand the 
extant mgher religions, whose domains had been linked up with one 
another, and with the dwindling tenements of pagan Primitive Man, by 
the West European technologist’s ever closer-meshed spider’s web, had 
already be^n to take advantage of the fresh opportunities thus opened 
to them, without waiting for the establishment ot a universal peace. Saint 
Paul, who had once travelled from the Orontes to the Tiber under the 
aegis of a Pax Pomona, had been eagerly venturing forth on other seas 
still broader and stormier than the Mediterranean. On board a Portuguese 
caravel he had travelled on from Rome round the Cape of Good Hope on 
his second journey to India,* and farther afield again, through the Straits 
of Malacca, on his third journey to China.* Trans-shipping to a Spanish 
galleon, the indefatigable Apostle had crossed the Atlantic from Cadiz to 
Vera Cruz, and the Pacific from Acapulco to the Philippines. Nor had 
Western Christianity been the only living religion to take this advantage 
of Western technique. While Western CathoUc Christianity was reach¬ 
ing the Pacific coasts of China and Japan by sea, Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity, in the train of Cossack pioneers equipped with Western 
fire-arms, had been making the long trek from the River Kama to the 
Sea of Okhotsk;* and these sixteen^-century and seventeenth-century 
missionary enterprises of Christianity in Asia had been emulated in 
Tropical Africa in the nineteenth century by Christianity and Islam in 
competition. It was not inconceivable that the Mahlyina might one day 
recollect its marvellous journey over a succession of royal roads from 
Magadha to Loyang, and, in the strength of this buoyant memory, 
might tiirn such Western inventions as the aeroplane and the radio to 
as good account for its own work of preaching salvation as it had once 
turned the Chinese invention of the printing-press.* 

The issues raised by this stimulation of missionary activities on a 
world-wide range were not just those of ecclesiastical ’geo-politics’. The 

« See V. T. 338-4. _ 

* Reclconina the Nestomn lodgement in Tnvtnoece m the fim attempt of ChnitieA- 
tty to convert Indie, and the Jeeuit miiaion to the court of Akbar aa the aecond. 

* Reckoning the leventh-centuiy Neatorian lodgement at 8i-Ngtn aa the firat attempt 
of Chriatianity to convert China, the thirteeRth<entury and fourteenth*<«ntury Weatem 
Chriatiao miaaions overland aa the aecond, and the tixteenth>€entury and aeveateenth- 
centuiy Weitera Chriatiao miasiona by aea aa the third. 

* See 11 . ii. 157 and IV. iv. 497. 

* For the ute of printing in China, from the ninth century of the Chriitian Era on- 
warda, in the propagation of the Mahiyftna among the maaaea, aee Carter, T. F.: Tht 
Inventum ^ Pmttng n China andiU .Spread Westward, reviacd edition (New York 1931, 
Columbia Univenity neaa), pp. 17-19 trtd 39-46. 

BSM».vn E2 
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entry of established higher religions into new missionary fields brought 
up the question whe&er the eternal essence of a religion could be 
distingxiished from its ephemeral accidents; the encounters of the 
religions with one another brought up the question whether they could 
live and let live side by side or whe^er one of them would supersede 
the rest. 

The ideal of religious eclecticism had api>ealed to certain rulers of 
universal states—an Alexander Scverus* and an Akbar*—who had 
happened to combine a sophisticated mind with a tender heart; and 
Akbar’s decorous stances had been crudely and clownishly anticipated 
at the Court of the Mongol Kh 3 q 3 n Mangu.^ But in each of these 
instances the attempt to attain religious unity by the political device of 
confederation had been abortive, and a different ideal had inspired the 
pioneer Jesuit missionaries—a Francis Xavier and a Matteo Ricci—who 
were the earliest Apostles of any religion to grasp the opportunities 
opened for missionary enterprise by the Modem Western technician’s 
titanic conquest of the oceans. These audacious spiritual pathfinders 
aspired to captivate for Christianity, in their own day, the Hindu and 
Far Eastern worlds, as Saint Paul and his successors had captivated the 
Hellenic World in theirs; but—endowed, as they were, with an intel¬ 
lectual genius that matched their heroic faith—they did not fail to 
recognize that their audacious enterprise could not succeed without ful¬ 
filling one exacting condition, and they did not shrink from accepting the 
consequences in their own missionary strategy and tactics.* They per¬ 
ceived that a missionary, if he was to give hunself a chance of success, 
must convey his message in terms—intellectual, aesthetic, and emotional 
—that would appeal to his prospective converts. The more revolutionary 
the message in its essence, the more important it would be to clothe it in 
a familiar and ^ngenial presentation. But this would require that the 
message should be stripped of the incompatible clothing in which the 
missionaries themselves happened to have inherited it from their own 
cultural tradition; and that, in turn, would demand of the missionaries 
that they should assume the responsibility, and take the risk, of attempt¬ 
ing to determine what the essence of their religion might Ik. 

The crux of this policy was that, in removing a stumbling-block from 

* See V. V. 549. * See V. v. 70&-x. 

* See V. V. xt5. MangO wu not the only Eunn'tn Nomed ruler to anticipate Akbar 
in taking a comparative aurvey of living higher relisiona by liatening to ditpuutiona in 
hia pretence between their rival apokeamcn. The Knin of the Khaxara, who ruled over 
a parochial ateppe empire in the Euratian Steppe'a Great Wcatem Bay (aee HI. iii. 
4}^3«0 ia aaid (sec DWmik, F.: Th« Making 0/ Cfntral and Easttm Europt (Lorvdon 
1940, Peliah Research Centre), p. 169, n. 9^ to have listened to s dis^tation of the 
kind before opting for Judaism in the eighth century of the Chriatian tra (see II. iL 
410 snd V. V. 285); and in the following century a tucccaaor of this royal Khazar con* 
vett't ia aaid to have given the Eaat Roman Orth^ox Chriatian mitaionary Coiutintine- 
Cml an opportunity of ditputing in hia presence with representatives of Judaism, 
Isla^ and paganism. The familisrity of this practice is sttested by the two celebrated 
stories of the disputation between Khazar advocates of Judaism, White Bulgarian 
advocates of Islam, and East Roman advocates of Orthodox Christiania at the court of 
the Russian war-lord Vladimir before he ^ted for the East Roman faith, and of the 
disputation between Wilfrid and Colman in King Oswiu's presence at Whitby in A.D. 664 
(see II. ii. 35^). 

* The policy of the Jesuits in China has been touched upon, by anticipetien, in 
V. V. 366-^. 
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the path of the non-Christian societies which he was setting out to 
convert, a missionary would be placing another stuinbIing-blo(^ before 
the feet of his own co-religionists. On this rock the Early Modem 
Jesuit missions in India and China suffered an undeserved and tragic 
shipwreck. They were the victims of an unscrupulous jealousy on die 
part of rival missionaries of other orders and of a timid conservatism in 
high places in the Vatican. Yet the frustration of their noble and imagina¬ 
tive enterprise at the dawn of the unification of the Inhabited World 
(Oikoumenf) by Modem Western technique seemed unlikely to be the 
end of the story; for the underlying issue which they had raised was a 
crucial one for the destinies of £e higher religions. 

If the local swaddling clothes in which Christianity had been wrapped 
when it came into the World in Palestine had not been masterfully 
removed by Paul of Tarsus, the Christian artists of the Catacombs at 
Rome and the Christian philosophers of the divinity school at Alexandria* 
would never have had their chwee of presenting the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity in terms of Greek vision and thought and thereby paving the way 
for the conversion of the Hellenic World. And, if, in the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, Origen’s and Augustine’s Christianity 
could not divest itself of trappings acquired in those successive Syriac, 
Hellenic, and Western posting-stations at which it had once paused to 
rest on its historic journey, it would not be able to take advantage of the 
world-wide opportunity that had now been opened up for every living 
higher religion by the technical achievements of a Modem Western 
secular civilization. A higher religion that allows itself to become 'dyed 
in the wool’ with the imprint of a temporary cultural environment is 
condemning itself to become stationary and earth-bound—to be the 
slave, and not the master, of the secular dvUizations and their works. On 
the other hand any living higher religion that might save itself from this 
fate by taking Ricci’s lesson to heart and putting his policy into practice 
would be opening for itself thereby a boundless field for new spiritual 
action. And, if Christianity itself were, after all, to embrace this manifest 
destiny, it might repeat in a latter-day Oihmtmeni what it had once 
achieved in the Roman Empire. 

In the spiritual commerce that had been served by Roman means of 
communication, Christianity had drawn out of, and inherited from, the 
other higher religions and philosophies, which it had thus encountered, 
the heart of what had been best in them. In a world materially linked 
together by the many inventions of Western technique, Hinduism and 
the Mahiylna might make no less fruitful contributions than Isis- 
worship and Neoplatonism had once made to Christian insight and 
practice. And if, in a Western World too, Caesar’s empire were to rise 
and fall—as his empire always had collapsed or decayed after a run of a 
few hundred years—an historian peering into the future in A.D. 1952 could 
imagine Christianity then being left as the heir of all the philosophies 
firom Ikhnaton’s to Hegel’s and of all the higher religions as far back as 
the ever latent worship of a Mother and her Son who had started on 

> For the significance of the interpreutire work of Clement of Alexandria Asd OngeQ. 
»ee V. V. 366^. 
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their travels along the King’s Highway under the names of Ishtar and 

Tammuz. 

2. Garrisons and Colonies 

The Mixture of Motives in the Minds of Imperial Authorities 

Whereas Imperial systems of communications are installed by their 
makers with the single-minded self-regarding aim of maintaining the 
imperial government’s authority, imperial garrisons and colonies have a 
dual function. Like the public highways dong which they are strung, 
they are, of course, designed primarily to preserve the universal state by 
whose rulers they have been planted; but in some cases they are also 
intended to serve the distinct purpose of preserving the civilization 
whose domain has been embraced within the universal state’s frontiers. 

Plantations of loyal supporters of the imperial r^ime—who may be 
soldiers on active service, militiamen, discharged veterans, or civilians— 
are an integral part of any imperial system of communications linking 
the capital of a universal state with its frontiers across intervening tracts 
of subject territo^. The presence, prowess, and vigilance of these human 
watch-dogs provide the indispensable security without which the most 
efficient physical installations—roads, bridges, posting-stations, and the 
rest—would be of no practical use to the imperial au^orities (as in fact 
they eventually fall out of use when the imperial system of security and 
defence breaks down). This imperial network of practicable communica¬ 
tions in the shape of garrisoned roads does not consist merely of the 
thoroughfares radiating from the capital to the frontiers; the frontiers 
themselves are part and parcel of the same system; for even the most 
elaborately fortified frontier lines—such systems as the Military Frontiers 
of the Hapsburg Empire over against the Ottoman Empire during the 
century beginning in a.d. 1777’ or the Roman limites in Germany and 
Britain or ‘the Great Wall of China* itself—prove, on analysis, to be 
lateral highways, skirting the outermost verge of an empire’s domain, 
along which the fortresses have been strung so close together that they 
have coalesced into a continuous chain.* 

Some of these frontier garrisons—or lines of garrisons dressed in close 
order to hold a limes or a wall—are new installations, established by the 
universal state m partibus harbarorum where it has had no predecessors. 
Others, on the other hand, arc replacements of garrisons formerly 
posted along the same line, for defence against the same barbarian or 
alien adversary, by parochial Powers that have perished in the fratricidal 
stru^le that has ended in the imposition of a universal peace by a single 
survivor among the competitors. Thus Rome, in the acts of imposing 
her hegemony on the city-states of Etruria and extinguishing the Cartha¬ 
ginian and Macedonian Powers, was taking upon her own shoulders a 

> See V. V. 461. 

* *The Greet Well' of Chiiu end ‘the Roman Well’ in Britain between Tyne and 
Solway were eeeh originelly laid out ea a chain of aarritoned fortreteee ttxvng eloos e 
road and connected by an embankment of earthwork which aeri^ a« a demerce^n 
line rather than at a militan barrier. In both caeca the conitruction of an actual wall of 
Duaonry, along the line of the embankment, waa the last phase. (For the structural 
evolution of the Chineae Wall, see Franke, O.: CnekichU da Ckirmuehui ReUhet, 
vol. i (Beilin and Leipaig 1930, de Gruytar), pp. 240-3.) 
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responsibility for holding the former Etruscan frontiers against the 
barbarians of Northern Italy, the former Carthaginian frontiers against 
the barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula and NorSi-Wcst Africa, and the 
former Macedonian frontiers against the barbarians of South-Eastern 
Europe.* In the Sinic World the march swte of Ts’in, which won the 
last round In the long strife of the Contending States, had to pay for its 
victory by taking over the frontiers previously held by the other two 
march states, Chao and Yen, against the Nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe. The overthrow of these two frontier Powers left a gap in the 
defences of the Sinic World between the eastern terminus of the sec¬ 
tional anti-barbarian frontier of Ts’in and the Pacific coast of the Sinic 
World; and, in filling this gap, Ts’in She Hwang-ti, the founder of the 
Sinic universal state, had at least to double the length of the frontier 
against the Eurasian barbarians that had been held by his own pre¬ 
decessors.^ In the Hindu World, likewise, the British RSj had to take 
over the north-west frontier of the Sikh principalities against the high¬ 
lander barbarians of North-Eastern Iran and in the Egyptiac World, 
when the alien empire of the Achaemenidae had conquered the Saite 
Kingdom, the conquerors found themselves saddled with the defence 
of ti^ir Saite victims’ southern frontier at Elephantine^ against the still 
independent Napatan Power in the southern portion of the Egyptiac 
Society’s domain. 

In taking over the defence of derelict frontiers from extinguished 
parochial Powers, a universal state is, of course, acting in self-preserva¬ 
tion as well as in the interests of the society over whose domain it has 
established its rule. But, besides planting garrisons along frontiers of 
which it finds itself the residuary legatee, a universal state may be moved 
to plant colonies in the interior, not for purposes of defence or police, 
but in order to repair ravages indicted by the devastating struggle for 
power during a Time of Troubles before the imposition of the imperial 
peace. 

It was this that was in Caesar’s mind when he planted self-governing 
colonies of Roman citizens on the desolate sites of Cspua, Carriage, and 
Corinth. In the course of the foregoing struggle for survival between the 
parochial states of the Hellenic World, the Roman Government of the 
day had deliberately made an example of Capua for her treacherous 
secession to Hannibal at a moment when Rome had been at the nadir of 
her fortunes,* and of Carthage for the crime of having almost got the 
better of Rome in the struggle between them for world power, while 
Corinth had been arbitrarily singled out for the same treatment among 
the states members of an Achaean League whose declaration of war on 
Rome had endangered the existence of no state except the puny common¬ 
wealth that had so frivolously put itself in the wrong by assuming the 
role of the aggressor. Under me pre-Caesarean repubUcan regime at 

' See II. ii. 161-4 umI V. V. 

* See Pnnke, op. cjt, vol. cit., ktc. dt. ;Fitzser>Id, C. P.: Ckaia, A Shert CuUvrat 

Hittwy (London 193s, Creaset Ften), p. 137; and the preaent Study, II. U. 119 and 
V. T. *70. * See V. V. 304-8. 

* For the cryataUization of thia frontier circa 661-655 8.c, lee If. ii. it6. 

* See II. u. 19. 
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Rome, the conservative party had been stubbornly and bitterly opposed 
to the restoration of these ^ee famous cities. They had succeeded in 
frustrating or undoing or arresting three attempts to recolonize Capua,' 
and one attempt to recolonize Carthage,^ before Caesar succeeded in 
forcing through what amounted to a re-establishment of Capua in his 
agrarian law of 59 B.C., and thereafter re-established Carthage and 
Corinth in 45 B.c. over the dead body of the Roman Senatorial r^ime. 

By the time that Capua had lain desolate for 153 years (211-58 B.c.) 
and Carthage and Corinth for a hundred, while Rome had been con¬ 
firming her already unchallengeable supremacy, the ground of the 
opposition to rescinding the three penal sentences had, of course, long 
ceased to be the original motive of fear. The long-drawn-out controversy 
in Roman domestic politics over the treatment of the three cities had by 
that time become the symbol of a wider issue. Was the raison d'itre of the 
Roman Empire the selfish interest of the particular Power that had 
succeeded in establishing it by conc^uest ? Or did the Empire exist to 
serve the conunon weal of the Hellenic World of which it was a political 
embodiment? Caesar’s defeat of the Senate was a victory for the more 
liberal, humane, and imaginative of these two views; and the praise 
which an English philosopher-statesman has given to the Romans sans 
phrase should be reserved—as it was by Greek men of letters in the 
Antonine Age—for the Roman Imperial r^me which Caesar in¬ 
augurated. 

‘Never any state was ... so open to receive strangers into their body as 
were the Romans; therefore it sorted with them accordingly, for diey 
grew to the greatest monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisation 
(which they called “ius civitatis"), and to grant it in the highest degree— 
that is, not only “ius cconmerdi, ius oonnubii, ius hereditatis", but also 
“ius suf&agii" and "ius honorum"; and this not to singular persons alone, 
but likewise to whole families—yea, to cities, and sometimes to nations. 
Add to this their custom of plantation of colonies, whereby the Roman 
plant was removed into the soil of other nations, and, putting both consti¬ 
tutions together, you will say that it was not the Romans that spread upon 
the World, but it was the World that spread upon the Romans. 

This striking difference in moral character between the regime which 
Caesar inaugurated and the regime which he superseded was not a 
peculiar feature of Roman and Hellenic history. A similar change of 
attitude towards the use and abuse of power had accompanied the 
transition from a Time of Troubles to a universal state in the histories 
of other civilizations and other empire-builders, and in a general way it 
would appear that the devastation of cities, destruction of communities, 
and uprooting of populations are characteristic crimes of the rulers of 

t Gaiiu Gncchut'i abortive coloor projected in 123 B.c. and cancelled after hit 
tragic death in isr bx.; Marcue luniui Brutua’a colony planted in 83 B.C. and uprooted 
in 02 B.C. by Sulla; and the abortive project embodied in an agrarian law int^uced 

Publiua Serviliua Rullua in 64 B.c. and withdrawn by ita author next year (aee 
Cieero'a apeech In Ridlum, which helped to kill the bill). 

* Gaiua Gracchtu’a colony planted in 123 B.C. 

> Bacon, Prancta: Th* Eaayt, or CoumtU Civil and Morel, zxix: 'Of the True Great- 
neaa of Kingdoms and Eautea'. Compare the dicu of Oawald Spengler'a that have been 
quoted in the present Study, V. v. 620, n. 1, and p. 56, above. 
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contending parochial states, while it is a characteristic virtue of the 
governments of universal states that they attempt to repair the moral 
and material ravages perpetrated by their predecessors. But, though this 
historical ’law’ may be discernible, it is far from being absolute or exaa. 

On the one hand we End Times of Troubles generating not only up> 
rooted and embittered proletariats' but constructive and successml 
colonization enterprises on the grand s^le—as exemplified by the host of 
Greek city-states that were planted far and wide over the former domain 
of the conquered Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great and his 
successors, and by the contemporary colonies of Latins and Roman 
citizens that were founded by Republican Rome to secure her conquests 
in Italy.* This constructive work of the Hellenic Time of Troubles was 
the foundation on which Caesar and his successors built in the subse¬ 
quent Imperial Age—just as Caesar’s liberality in conferring Roman 
citizenship, which was a revolutionary departure from the narrow- 
hearted policy of the Roman republican regime of the Post-Hannibalic 
Age, was a reversion to the more generous-hearted policy of the Republic 
in the a^ before that,* at a time when the Roman governing class of the 
day had been inspired with confidence by its success in conquering 
It^y, and had not yet had its heart seared by having to face the formid¬ 
able issue of world-power or downfall with which Rome was to be con¬ 
fronted in the next chapter of her history by her encounter with 
Carthage. 

Conversely the change of heart on the part of a dominant minority, 
which is the moral and psychological counterpart of the institutional 
reform accomplished in the establishment of a universal state,* is 
seldom so thorough or so steadfast that it does not occasionally relapse 
into the brutal practice of a foregoing Time of Troubles. The Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, which stood on the whole for a moral revolt of the 
interior of the Babylonic World against the brutality of its Assyrian 
marchmen,* lapsed into uprooting Judah as Assyria had uprooted Israel, 
Damascus, and Babylon itself. The Achaemenidae, who permitted 
and assisted the Jews to return home to Judea from their Babylonish 
captivity, and who were welcomed as liberators by the Phoenicians,* 

» See V. V. 5S-194. passim. 

s A cciupeetu* of the MeccdoaUn end Ronun plantetion* of coloniei will b« found 
in Techerikower, V.: Dia Helltmsiischtn Slidtstruiidwuen von AUstaru^ dtm Grossest 
his AVRdmervai (Leipxig 1927, Dieterich); Jonei, A. n. M.: The Cities of the Eastern 

Roman Provinces ((heford 1937, Clarendon Prcei); eodem: The Green Cip’ 
Alexander to Jusiman (Oxford i9<m. Clarendon Pren); Beloch, K. J.iDtr ItaJischeBnnd 
urtter Rottu Hegemome (Ltipt^ tote, Teubner); eodem: Rimisehe Gesehiehle his xvm 
Begins! der Pumsehen Krieg* (Berlin and Leipxig 1926, de Gruyter). 

t Selieot example* of thi* policy ere to be seen in the treecment of the Sebine* and 
the Picente*. The Sebine* were granted pietive Romen citieeiuhip immediately efeer 
their eonqueat by Rome in 290 i.c.; thi* we* converted into active cidzenihip a* early 
M 268 B.C., end e new Romen tribe! conatituency we* creeted in 141 s.C for Sebine 
votere. Tlie Picentee, who were conquered eftcr 290 B.C., were ^ivM jteeeive Roman 
citixenahip in 268 b.c.. end this bed been converted into active dtuenehip by 241 B.C., 
when a new Romen tribal coosQtuency we* created for Picentine votere (see Beloch, 
Oer Itaiisehe Bustd, pp. 32. 54 - 5 S> end 76). 

* For thie change of heart, which givee the public eervant end the philoeopher a 
chance of repairing the ravagee of the conqueror, the wastrel, and the Kangman, see 
V. V, especially pp. 3^40 and 47 “S»- 

» See II. iL 135-0 and IV. iv. 468-84. 
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uprooted the Greek city-states Samos, Barca, Miletus, and Eretria,* 
and colonized the inhospitable islands of the Persian Gulf with d^raciniis 
who appear to have been themselves of Iranian origin.* The Jews 
whom the Persians had repatriated encountered a new Nebuchadnezzar 
in the Seleudd King Antiochus Epiphanes, whose house was as well 
liked by the Babylonians as the Achaemenidae had been by the Jews,* 
and they were uprooted for the second time—and this far more 
drastically than in their first experience at Nebuchadnezzar’s hands— 
by a Roman Imperial Government which had manifested its inten¬ 
tion of breaking with the inhuman policy of its republican predecessors 
when it had re-peopled the desolate sites of Capua, Carthage, and 
Corinth. 

It is true that Nebuchadnezzar’s prisoner of state, the ex-King of 
Judah, Jehoiachin, was released from prison (after he had languished 
there for thirty-seven years) by Nebuchadnezzar's successor Amcl- 
Marduk;* that the Achaemenidae showed concern for the welfare of 
the Greek communities which they had carried away captive ;* and that 
the Romans, in their dealings with the Jews, exercised almost super¬ 
human self-restraint before ^e Zealots forced their hand in A.D. 66 and 
fiiully in A.D. 132*. It must be noted, however, on the other aide of the 
account, that the constructive colonization that is characteristic of a uni¬ 
versal state is not easy to distinguish sharply from the destructive tearing 
up of social roots that is characteristic of a Time of Troubles; for, if the 
hallmark of a Time of Troubles is violence and coercion, it is also true 
that redistributions of population under the auspices of a universal state 
are not always, or altogether, voluntary. The selected colonists may be 
reluctant to imdce a change of domicile which may be judged by ^eir 
rulers to be desirable in the public interest wi^out being, on that 
account, acceptable to the men, women, and children who are required 
to undergo this ordeal. It is known that the Incas—in spite of the 
immensity of their prestige and the general benignity and efiiciency of 
their administration—met with resistance, now and again, among loyal 
populations whom they were proposing to transplant^ The Greek 
veterans whom Alexander the Great had planted in the recalcitrant 
Eurasian marches of the Achaemenian Empire, north-east of the Caspian 
Gates, four or five months’ journey up country from the Greeks’ beloved 
Mediterranean Sea, left their posts and drifted westwards ag^ en 
masse as soon as they heard the news of Alexander’s death; and we may 
guess that, if we knew the full story of the colonies planted by Rome, we 
should come across similar cases here.* Moreover, a willing or even 

I See V. V. ta4, n. a. * See V. v. 124, n. a, and p. 60a, below. 

1 See V. V. ^ Z23, and 347, and V. vi. 443. 

* See Ter. lii. 3«“34: 2 Kings juev. 37-30. 

* See Herodotus, wok IV, ebsp. 204; Book VI, chaps, ao and 1 lo. 

* See V. V. 68. 

7 See Baudin, L.: L'Err^ire SocuUuU Jet InMa (Paris ipaS. Inatitut d‘£thnologie), 
pp. 134-5. In genersi, the Spsniards found the ttansplsnted elements in the populstioQ 
of the Inca Empire more reedy than the un-uprooted elements to leave their domiciles 
in the service of their new masters (op. cit., p. 135). 

* Though the Roman pesasntry in the Agcr Romanus in Italy south of the Appen* 
nines had been ruined and uprooted by the Hannibalic War and, after Caithage had 
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eager candidate for resettlement may have been the victim of social or 
political upheavals that have uprooted him from a home which he would 
never have left except under force mc^eure.^ And in the third place a 
demand for new homes on the part of one element in the population of 
a universal state may require for its satisfaction the forcible uprooting 
of another element. Augustus found farms in Italy for demobilized 
veteran soldiers by evicting a civilian peasantry;^ and in resorting to this 
ruthless expedient he was follov^ing a precedent set by the reactionary 
war'lord Sulla in an age that had not yet been graced by a Caesarean 
clemency or an Augustan Peace. 


capitul«ted,br> continuing dnin of minpower to maintain the Romnnftrmieo of occupa¬ 
tion in the former Carthagmian dominiona in the Iberian Peninaula, the Roman KCtlen 
in the new Latin oolonr Bononia (Bologna^founded in tSo b.c, twdve year* after 
the eoncluiion of peace between Rome aM Carthage—had to m bribed with allocmenia 
of land of 50 acres each for infantrymen (i.e. more than seven timea the pre-war itandard 
allotment of 7 acres) and 70 each for cavalry troopers (tee Liyy, Book XXXVII, chap. 
57). Alarmed at having thus let a precedent that would rapidly uae up even the vast 
tracts of public land available for colonUadon north of the Appenninea, the Roman 
Government next tried the experiment of convertins the bribe to coloniata from an 
economic into a political currer^. In founding the colonies Psrma snd Mudna 
(Moderta) in 183 B.C., th^ reduced the aixe of the tundard allotmenu to 8 acres end 
S acres respectively, but, in comperuation, they allowed the colonists not only to retain 
their Roman citizetuhip but to incorporate themselvea in local city-states with sub¬ 
stantially the same powers of self-government ea would have enjoyed if they had 
bMn corutituced aa Latin communities iiutead of being^owed, aa th^ were, to remain 
within the Roman body politic (ace Livy, Book XXXlX, chap. 55). The new political 
precedent thus set at Psrma and Mutina appear*, however, to mvc alarmed the Reman 
authorities as much aa the new economic precedent set et Bononia, wd, in founding 
Aquileia in 181 B.C., they reverted to cuitomary conititutiooal practice and gave the 
new colony the Latin status. They found, however, that, in order to induce even ruined 
Roman peasants to settle in the extreme north-eastern comer of the Po Basin and to 
pay for this drastic trsttiplanution by forfeiting their Roman citixenship, they must 
again allot 50 acres to the private infantry soldier and, this time, 70 to the centurion 
a^ no less than 140—8 veritable «tate—to the cavalry trooper (see Livy, Book XL, 
chap. 34). 

* For example, the coloniata from Italy south of the Appenninea who were planted in 
the Po Baain by the Roman Govemnwnt between tgo and 173 B.C. had been uprooted 
by the Hannibalic War artd its aftermath. The host of landless agrictilcural labourers 
whom the Gracchi planted on public IstkI, of which the state had returned potaession 
for the purpose, was a product of the condnutng contccfucncca of the tame great social 
caiastrmhe—and so were the veterans of the semi-private armies raised by Marius, 
Sulla, Caesar, the Second Triumvirate, and finally Augustus after the elimination of 
hit two colleagues. An economic interpretation of History would account for the Roman 
civil wars of the century preceding tne eatabliahment of the Augiutan Peace es being 
a desperate device for endowing by force a landless rural proletariat which had failed 
to obuin satisfaction for their newa by the peaceful method! of Tiberius Gracchua. 
In effect the armies that fought the civil wart were trade unions of unemployed 
agricultural workers, and the war-lord politician who raised an army to back him wu 
a labour boas. The understanding between the srar-lord and hit soldiers was that, if 
they were to succeed in bringing him into political power by winning a civil war for 
him, he on bit part would use hit power to reward their cervices W planting them on the 
land in Italy—no matter by what methods or at whose expose. This incentive explains 
the relative ease with which armies were raised by a succeaaion of Ron^ war-lor^ from 
Marius to Augustus inclusive, in contrast to the difficulty of recruitment during the 
huodredycazs between the end cf the Hacmibalic War and the beginning of Mariua’a 
career. (This point bat been touched upon, by anticipation, in V. v. 6z-3.) 

s iiie iodividud exemption of the poet Virgil from this ^^oua injustice that was 
being inflicted on his neighbours ia the celebrated theme of bia First Eclogue. If we 
can t hulfw off the tpell tlut the poetry caits over ua and aee the picture through Meli- 
boeua't instead of Tityrus't eyes, we shall be less impreued with the young Octavian's 
capricious act of generosity towards one man of genius than with the harsh rule that 
was broken by this facile exception. Melibocua’a fellow sufferera were legion; Tityrus'a 
companiona in good fortune were an iaaignificant minority. The beau rdie conferrra on 
Augustus by Vtfgil'a magic wordis was cheaply bought and ill deserved. 
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Incaic Examples of Divers Types of Resettlement 

Notwithstanding these overlaps and inconsbtencies, it is still broadly 
true that a relatively constructive and humane colonization policy is one 
of the di8tii^:uishin| marks of a imivcrsal state. 

The most extensive, sdentiiic, and beneficent application of such 
a policy among the instances on record is the system worked out by 
the Incas.' During the relatively short period of little more than a 
century which intervened between the foundation of the Andean uni> 
versa! state and its overthrow by the Spaniards, if we date its foundation 
from the accession of the Inca Pachacutec {imperabat circa a.d. 1400- 
48),* the Incas redistributed the population of their dominions on so 
large a scale that, according to the testimony of subsequent Spanish 
observers, there remained hardly a valley or a village in ^ Peru where 
there was not a settlement of rmtimaes, as these deportees were called. 
This high-handedly systematic manipulation of human commimides as 
though they were pawns on a chessboard is said to have been initiated by 
Pachacutec himself.^ 

The resettlements fell into four classes,^ of which only one was penal, 
while one was for military and two were for economic purposes. 

Rebellious populations were compulsorily exchanged with loyal 
populations,' who received as their reward what was meted out to the 
rel^ls as their punishment.^ But these penal and precautionary deporta¬ 
tions in the Assyrian style seem to have been much less characteristic of 
the Inca regime than those falling within the other three categories. 
Military colonies, recruited from populations that were both loyal and 
martial, were setded along the frontiers,’ where they were employed in 
agriculture and on public works as well as on their military duties. The 
honourableness of their status was advertised by the gift of wives, 
garments, and valuables which they received from the Inca. These 
military colonies in the marches had their counterpart, in the interior, 
in civilian settlements of small groups of families which corporately 
performed the function of permanently domiciled inspectors or spies.* 

Of the two types of resettlement for economic purposes, one ^gan 
with transfers of surplus population from overpopulated to tinder- 
populated districts, and developed—through a practice of requiring the 
severs to contribute to the food-supply of their original homes—into a 
systematic linking together of economically complementary districts 
(e.g. a highland ^tnet with a lowland one) with a view to an inter¬ 
change of products.’ Settlers of this class were treated by the Govem- 

I Thu hu been touched upon by enticipatien in V. v. pe, n. a. 

* See IV. IT. 103. * See Baudin, ep. cit., p. 135, n. a. 

* Described in Baudin. op. cit.. pp. 133-4. 

s After the conqueat of the wantice and recalcitrant Karma of Ecuador, loyal eleincnta 
were drafted into ueir country to hold them in check (Baudin, op. cit., p. 135!. 

e *Ai has been well laid, what the Mamra received aa punishment waa beatowed 
upon the non-Maeyara aa reward’ [after the hmuta of a.d. 1S48-9 in the Denubian 
Hapaburf Monarchy] (Seton-Wataon, R. W.: Tht Southtm Slav Question (t«ndon 
1911, Conauble), p. 35, quoted in V. v. 393, n. a). 

t For example, a mtlitao' march wat organised in Chile over againat the unconquered 
Araucaniana (Joyce, T. A.: South American Arehat^ogy (London 1913, Lee Warner), 
p. 3u). * See Baudin, <». dt., p. 133. 

* Tbia type of reaettletnent and interchange aeeme to have been an omciaily organised 
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ment with studied consideration. They were granted long terms of 
exemption from all taxation. They were also exempted &om the jurisdic* 
tion of the local authorities in the districts in which they were planted, 
and were allowed to form autonomous communities adnrunistered by 
headmen of their own. In addition it was arranged that their kin sti ne p 
who had been left at home should come periodically to help them in 
their apicultural labours at the busy seasons of the year.* The second 
type of resettlement for economic purposes was designed to raise, not 
the quantity of production, but its qtiality, and In this case the re^ 
settlement was not by whole communities but by single families. 
Selected families of specially skilful cultivators were settled in districts 
where the standard of agricultural technique was low, and, conversely, 
skilled families of artisans were drafted away from centres where there 
was a surplus of skilled workmanship. 

‘To sum up, the Inca regulated all displacements of population; he in* 
stalled good husbandmen where there was a dearth of ^em, he provided 
instructors for populations that lacked them, he planted restless and stiff¬ 
necked communities in the neighbourhood of submissive ones; he distri¬ 
buted his subjects over the different r^ions \mder his rule with a sovereign 
hand, as though they had been pawns on a chessboard, and brewed together 
the peoples under his rule in order to unify his empire.’^ 

These different types of resettlement for divers purposes, which were 
combined and co-ordinated in the Empire of the Incas, have partial 
counterparts in the institutions of other universal states. 

Penal Deportations 

A classical case of penal deportation is the treatment of Judah by 
Nebuchadnezzar {im^abat 605-56Z B.c.) when this little but never 
negligible highland principality overlooking the southernmost sector 
of the coast road between Damascus and Pelusium^ persistently refused 
to acknowledge that, in forcing the SaTte Power to withdraw from Asia 
once for all in 605 b.c.,^ the Neo-Babylonian Empire had become the 
legitimate heir to all its Assyrian predecessor’s rights and titles in the 

•nd syttemttietllr tpplied venion of pnctkei that had grown up piecemeal aod hap- 
haaard before the eataoliahmeiu of the Inca Empire. For example, AymarS aettlen from 
the highland! had already migrated to the coaatal lowlanda, oct under governmental 
auapicea, but under the spur of economic need, and in their new aettlementt they had 
maintained commercial relation* with their former fellow countrymen. Converaely, 
the Chincha and Chimu lowlanden had already acquired landed property in the high- 
lands, which they used for pasturing llamas in order to obtain a wom-aupply for their 
clothing industry (Baudin, op. cit., p. 133). There was also an ioterchan« of products 
between the higUands and the tropical forest-clad lowlands to the east of them, on the 
western frtnn of the Amason Basm (see Markham, Sir C: Tkt Ineas 0/ J*tru (London 
t9iOjJSmitb Elder), p. 199). 

* This practice of mutual aid survived the overthrow of the Inca imperial regime by 
which it lud been fostered. An instance in which it operated for the benefit of a com¬ 
munity that h^ bem the victim of Spanish atrocities ia recorded by the Spanish 
historian Ciesa de Leon (see Markham, op. cit., p. 166). 

a Baudin, op. cit., pp. 135-^. 

* This road-—which followed the present track of the Hijb Railway from Damascus 

to Hai^, running down the gorge of the Yarmuk aod aloiif the Vale of Eadraelon to 
Megiddo, where it found its way between Mount CarmeTand the Hill Country of 
Ephraim and ao descended into the Shephelah—was a variant of the southemmoat 
section ^ ‘the King's Highway' (sec pp. loo-a, above), from which it branched off 
in the Hawrin. * See a Kings xxiv. 7. 
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former Assyrian dominions and dependencies between the Middle 
Euphrates and the Desert of Sinai. King Jehoiachin’s recalcitrance was 
punished in 597 B.c. by the deportation to Babylon of the contumacious 
king himself, the royad family, the members of the court and admini¬ 
strative service, 7,000 hghting-men, and 1,000 metal workers and other 
artisans, the total number of deportees amounting to about 10,000 souls 
in all.’ The subsequent rebellion of Zedekiah, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
had set on the throne of Judah, in Jehoiachin's stead, to play the part of 
a quisling, was punished in 586 B.c. by the execution of Zedekiah's sons 
before their father’s eyes, the blinding and relegation to Babylon of the 
rebel king himself, the burning of Jerusalem—including private houses 
as well as public buildings—and a second deportation wU^ was perhaps 
larger ana less discriminating than that of 597 b.c.* 

Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s penal deportations seem to have been more 
sweeping than Nebuchadnezzar’s—even allowing for the difference in 
scale between the Sinic World of the third century b.c. and the Babylonic 
of the sixth. The founder of the Sinic universal state deported no fewer 
than 120,000 families of feudal notables from the conquered and 
extinguished parochial states that had once been rivals and adversaries 
of Ts’in, and planted them in the citadel of Ts’in, 'the Country within 
the Passes’ (the latter-day Province of Shensi).* This tide of compxilsory 
migration from the East and South to the North-West was crossed by 
another flowing in the opposite direction, if we are to credit the state¬ 
ment that Ts’in She Hw'ang-ti clinched his hold on the ex-barbarian 
territories that he was annexmg in the South-East and South by coloniz¬ 
ing them with deported criminals.* There are parallels in the Achae- 

> See 2 Kii^ xxiv. 14-16. 

* Eduard M^er eatunitet the numbera deported in 566 B.C. at something between 
^,000 end 50,000 (Gtschuhle des AUertumt, vol. tit (Stuttnrt 1901, Cottar p. 275). 
This estimate appears to be baaed on the record, preserved in the Book of Nchenuah, 
chsp. vii. of the niunbers thst returned from Mbylonia to Judaea in 538 b.c. after 
Ncbuchadnexzar’a sentence of deportation had been rescinded by Cyrus. The total 
given in thia document amounta to no less than 41,360 free peraona and 7,337 ilivea, 
and the figura are convincing, amce they are the aum total of thirty-nine precise items, 
while there is also a note of one group thst was of doubtful legitimacy and of another 
thst was definitely rriocted. All the same, Eduard Mever's estimate for the deportation 
of <86 B.c. teema haiardously high in the light of the information (framentary and 
ambiguous though it is) in the second Book of Ktnm and in the Bock of the Prophet 
Jeremiah. Even m 586 B.C. Nebuzar-adan, Nebuchadnezzar's captain of the guard, 

of the poor of the people, which had nothing, in the land of Judan, and gave them vine¬ 
yards and fields at the tame time' (Jer. xxxix. 10; cf. a Kings zzv. la); and this statement 
meant, on the face of it, that the agriculiunti population of Judah was not only left 
undisturbed, even in 580 B.C., but was given possession of the former property of the 
executed or deported notables. Even the deportation of 586 b.c. may have been confin^ 
to the inhabitants of Jemsalem, and we cannot be certain that the urban population was 
darted an masu even on this second occasion. *Now the rest of the people thst were 
left in the city, and the fugitivea (hat fell away to the King of Babylon, with the remnant 
of the multitude, did Ncbuaar-adan . .. carry away’ (a lUnga xc*. 11; df. Jer. mir. 
has to be taken with a grain of salt considering that the tame authority de^res that 
Nebuchidnezaar had 'carried away all Jeiutalezn' in 597 B.c. (a Kings zxiv. 14). More¬ 
over, 1 quite incompatible set of figures, on a far amaller scale, is given from tome 
different source in Jer. lii. 28-30: 3,033 penons deported by Nebuchadnezzar in 507 
B.C.; 83a deported by N^uchadnezzar in 586 B.C.; 745 deporuM by Nebuzar-sdan m 
581 B.c. ^Buixing only 4.600 souls in all. 

) See Fitzgenld, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural Hittory (London 1935, Cresset 
PresO, p. X39. 

* See Pruike, O.: Gttchiehto dts cluatsitchtn Rachot, vol. i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, 
de Gntyter), pp. 244-6, dted in the present Study, V. v. 141. 
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menian Goverament's policy of marooning diracvUs on the islands of 
the Persian Gulf' and in the Muscovite Government’s policy of granting 
toleration to religious dissenters from the Orthodox Faith when these 
«}n8ented to serve the interests of the Muscovite empire-builders by 
going out as pioneers into the wilderness to prepare the way for future 
advances of the Muscovite Empire’s frontiers.^ 


Garrisons along the Frontiers 

A classical example of a chain of military garrisons strung along a 
frontier is afforded by the Roman Empire, which held by this means its 
two cross-country limites in Germany and Britain, its ^ee river lines 
along the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, and its two desert 
frontiers over against the Syrian Desert and the Sahara. This Roman 
iiutitution was reproduced, whether consciously or not, with remarkable 
similarity in the Military Frontier over against the Ottoman Empire* 
that was the raison d’itre of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy.* 

The Hapsburg frontiersman* was liable to military service from the 
age of eighteen onwards,^ but, like the Roman legionary cantoned on 
the military frontiers organized by Augustus, he was also a cultivator of 
the soil on regimental lands corresponding to the Roman prota legionum. 
During the static last phase of the Hapsburg-Ottoman frontier, after 
the ‘Osmanlis had been expelled from their conquests in Hungary and 
Croatia-Slavonia, but before they had ceased to be a formidable military 
power, a continuous strip of Hapsburg territory, extending from the 
Adriatic coast of Croatia, between Fiume and Dalmatia, to the south¬ 
western extremity of the Carpathian Mountains, where these overhang 
the north bank of the Danube at the Iron Gates,’ was kept administra¬ 
tively separate from the Crownlands through which it ran, and was 
articulated into a number of local regimental districts under the direct 
control of the military authorities at Vienna.^ The Hapsburg Military 
Frontier was organized along this line in a.d. 1777** and was reabsorbed 
into Croatia-Slavonia between the years 1871 and 1881,'^ when both the 
military and the political situation had been transformed by the cumula¬ 
tive effect of the departure of the Turkish military garrisons from 
Belgrade and the other Ottoman fortresses in Serbia in a.d. 1867, the 


i See V. v. 124, n. 1, and p. 601, below. * See II. u. aaa. 

* Vojna Krt^na in the ScrM-Croet lan^n that wai the mother tongue of t nworitr 
of the troops coznpoaing the garriaona in the late phaae of thia Hapabutg muitaiy 
imtallation. 

4 The Danubian Hapaburg Monarchy took ahape after the overthrow of the Kingdom 
of Hungary at the Battle of Mohaca in A.D. 1526 in order to provide Weatera Chniten* 
dom with a new and more effective anti-Ottoman carapece (tee II. ii. t?7-90 and V. 
V, jae-S). » In Serbo-Croat, rramrW (see V. v. 462-3). 

* Ste Setoo-Wataon, R. W.: The Southern Slav QueittoH (London 1911, Cooatable), 


I liaptburg-Ottoman frontier came to reat along this line in the peace acttlement 


» The 


concluded at Belgrade in a.d. 1739. 

* A list of eleven such diatricts will be found in Setoa-Wataoo, op. dt., p. 373. The 
territories of die six moat easterly Grenzrefiimenten, and the C r a ik it ren bataillon 
cantoned in the angle between the Danube and the Tiaia, are shown in the map inaet 
in the bottom riebt-hand comer of Plate 7$ of Spruner, K. von, and Menke, T.: 

fir Jie Gtuhiekte det Mitulaltert und der Neueren Ztit, 3rd edit. (Gotha 
i8Se, Perthes). TTiename 'Czaikiaten’ (‘boatmen') is derived from the Tutkiah word 
« See Seton-Wauon, op. dt., p. 44. •• See ibid., p. 93 * 
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Austro-Hungarian AmgUich of 1867 and Hungaro-Croatian Ausgleich 
of A.D. 1868, and the evaporation of the last vesti^ of Ottoman power 
from the regions adjoining the Hapsburg frontier as a result of the 
Russo-Turl^h War of 1877-8 and ^e consequent grant, at the Berlin 
Conference of 1878, of independence to Serbia and Rumania, autonomy 
to Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, and a mandate to Austria-Hungary to 
occupy Bosnia-Herzegoviiui.’ It is one of the more interesting curiosities 
of history that, for some 350 years from first to last—reckoning to the 
morrow of the Berlin Conference from the morrow of the Battle of 
Mohacz—so close a replica of the Roman system of frontier defence 
should have been installed by Hapsburg Emperors who laid claim to 
Caesarea Mt^estas over against Ottoman P&dishihs styling themselves 
Qaysar-i-Rwn. 

By comparison with either the Danubian Hapsbura Monarchy’s or 
the Roman Empire’s problems of frontier defence,* ‘the New Empire’ 
of Egypt had a simple task when once it had tacitly abandoned the 
attempt to retain an effective hold over its Asiatic dominions.* Thereafter, 
it was in a position to seal its frontiers against attack from any quarter by 
maintaining one fortress at the north-eastern comer of the Delta barring 
the coast road from Asia, a second fortress at the north-west comer of 
the Delta barring the coast road from North-West Africa, and a third 
at some point on the Upper Nile to block invasions from farther up¬ 
stream. In a different context* we have noticed that the north-eastern 
frontier fortress, Ramses, actually became the capital of the Empire 
in the thirteenth century b.c., when this frontier was being subjected to 
cumulative pressure from the Nomads of the North Arabian Steppe, the 
Hittite Power from beyond the Taurus, and ‘the Sea Peoples’ pouring 
out of the Aegean Basin in a Vdlkerwanderung precipitated by the 
collapse of 'the thalassocracy of Minos'. 

After the Libyan barbarians had succeeded in gaining by ‘peaceful 
penetration’ the entry into Egypt which had been denied ^em when 
they had sought to break in by force of arms,* and had subsequently 
demonstrated their incapacity to serve the Egyptiac Society as a military 
caste by their utter ineffectiveness when, at the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.C., the Assyrians and the Ethiopians had borne 
down, from opposite quarters, upon the heart of the Egyptiac World,* 
the founder of ^e Saite Power, Psammetichus I (regnabat ^3-boq B.C.), 
who eventually succeeded in getting rid of both invaders, perceived 
that he must find more mettlesome troops than the official defenders of 

I See p. t7, above. 

* The Roman Empire’* problem wts ag^vared by the Empire’* failure to carry it* 
European Und-frenuer forward to the ahott line actoaa the waiat of Eutera Europe, 
between the north-wett comer of the Black Sea and the aouth-east comer of the Baltic, 
end it* further failure to maintain it* Asiatic Und>frontier along the short line acroas the 
waist of South-Weatem Asia, between the head of the Persian Gulf and tive south-weat 
comer of the Caspian Sea (for the European frontier see V. v. 591-5; for the Asiatic 
frontier ace I. L 390). 

1 E^rptian rule in Syria seema to have ceased to be more than nominal by the time 
of the inAltration of the Israelitea, which appears to have taken place in the thirteenth 
century B.c. The existence of the Egyptian r^ime ia ignored in the Hebrew tradition 
(see V. v. 6x1, n. 3). 4 In II. ii. 113. 

I See IV. iv. 433, n. 3; V. v. *69-70 and 353. * See II. it. 116. 
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the country to garrison the frontiers, if Egypt was to be preserved from 
the fate of again becoming a battlefidd for neighbouring Powers. At the 
cost of alienating the established Libyan military caste, and perhaps 
even provoking some of their number to emigrate from the Salte 
dominions to new cantonments offered them by the rival Ethiopian 
Power on its own southern frontier between the White and Blue 
Niles,* Psammctichus recruited Greek and Jewish mercenaries* to man 
his three frontier-fortress Daphnc-by-Pelusium, Marea barring the 
approaches from the Western Desert, and Elephantine at the First 
Cataract,* where the frontier between the Saite and Napatan Powers, 
between whom the Egyptiac World was now parritioned, settled down 
about 655 B.C.* 

When the Saite Power was extinguished by Cambyses, the Achac- 
menian Government continued to maintain the two fortresses of 
Daphni and Elephandni.* Persian garrisons were posted at both places,^ 
but at Elephantine an economy was made in the employment of Persian 
manpower by taking over and retaining the Jewish military colony 
which the Saites had planted there.^ 


I For the acp«a»ion of Ethiopia up-river, tee II. ii. 117. For the itory of ‘the Deeer- 
ter>', eec Hero^tut, Book II, chop. 30. 

* The Ionian Greeke* exploit! in the Saite Government’* eerrice in the Mventh and 
•ixth ceniurie* a.c. have bem touched upon, in eiwcher context, in IV. iv. at. The Greek 
inecriptioni cervod upon the two eouthem coloiii of the Great Temple at Abu Simbel 
prove thet Gruk troop* in Salt* eervice were at leut once employed in an expedition 
igainat Ethiopia in the reign of Paammetichua It {rtgtuAat 593—$^ b . c .), but there 
aeetna to be 00 evidence of their having ahared with the Jew^ militeiy eolotw at 
Elephantint the duty of permanently niriaoning the aouthem frontier of the Saite 
dominiona. The reception of Jewiah aetuera on Egypdae ground had prccedenta of very 
long atanding in E^rptiac hiatory. Whatever may be the truth iMut the lanelite 
tradition of a aojoum of larael in the north-eaatem marchea of 'the New Empire' of 
Egypt, there it documentary evidence that under 'the Middle Empire', in the aixthyear 
of the reign of the Emperor Senwoaret II (i.e. in the year 189a a.c.), a 'barbarian chief 
called Ebaha, with thirty-Kven ‘Amu followeii from the dcaert, made application to 
the Imperial Warden of the Eaatern Deiert for penniaaion to aetUe on Egyptiac teiritoiy 
(Meyer, E.: Gttehiehu AUtrtums, vol. i, Part II, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 1913, 

CottO, pp. s 83 - 4 l- 

* See Herodotua, Book II, chap. 30. * See II. iL 116. 

* See Herodotua, Book II, chap. 30. * See Herodotua, loc. cit. 

r Modem Weatem archaeological enterprite had unearthed a cache of documenta, 
written on papyrua in Aramaic, which threw a flood of light on the life and fortunea of 
thia community under the Achaemcnian regime duriiu the flfth century s.c. Thia 
information had been aifted and interpreted by Eduard Meyer in Dtr Papyrusfttni wm 
Eltphanlint (and ed.: Leipzig 191a, Hinricht) and by A. van Hoonaeker in Une Com- 
muMouU yua4o*Aramd*nn4 d Slithontint in Mgyfilt aux or* rt t^ liitUi avant J.-C. 
(^ndon 1915, Milford). Thia Jewish community was treated by the Achaemenian 
Government with studied consideration. For instance, CambyMi spared their temple at 
ElephantinS when he destroyed the templea of the Egyptians (Meyer, p. 36; van 
Hoonaeker, p. 4a). In 4to i.c. the Egyptian priests of the local temple of Khnum took 
advantage of the absence of the Governor-General of Egypt, Araham, on a visit to 
Susa to induce the local Persian commandant Widamag (Gre^ Hydaraea) to destroy 
the Jewiah temple. The Jewiah community's protest at thia outrage appean to have 
moved the Achaemcnian Government to put Widamag and bis son to death (Meyer, 
op. cit., pp. 78-79; van Hoonaeker, op. dt, pp. 40-42 and 45-46). The Achaemcnian 
Government bad as good reasons for retaining and conciliating the Jewiah military 
colony at Elephantine as it had for mistiutdng and disbanding the Greek nrriaon at 
DtplmS. 'The Greeks were the Persiana* rivals for the inunenae prize of domination 
over the Eg^tiac, Syriac, and Babylonic worlds, which had been left exhausted, and 
incapable of defending theimelvea against any vigorous aggressor, by the appalling 
after-effects of the last and most ferocious bout of Assyrian militarism (lee IV. iv. 
475-6). The Jews were the Achaemenida* prot6g6a, whom they had liberated from the 
yoke of the Neo-Babylonian Empire and allowed to return home from their Babyloniah 
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A Persian frontier garrison of which the Achaemenidae were jtistly 
proud was the isolate outpost at Doriscus, on the Thracian coast^ 
road from the Hellespont to Continental European Greece, which, after 
the disastrous outcome of Xerxes’ attempt in 480-479 B.c. to tinite the 
Hellenic World under Achaemenian rule by force of arms, was the 
sole surviving fn^ment of the pre-war Achaemenian province between 
the Hellespont and the Stryxnon styled ‘Those beyond the Sea* in the 
official lists.' This vestige of a lost dominion was preserved for the 
Empire, in the teeth of Athenian sea-power and in defiance of repeated 
assaults, for perhaps not less than half a century after the disasters of 
480-470 B.C., by the valour of its commandant Mascames and his 
descendants.’ 

While we are thus informed about the Achaemenian garrisons at 
Doriscus and Elephantine, we have no record of any corresponding 
installations for the defence of the north-east frontier of the Empire over 
against the Eurasian Steppe, though this fi-ontier, on which Cyrus him¬ 
self had met his death, must always have been the most critical and most 
important of all in the estimation of the Government at Susa.' This 
silence may be due to an accidental gap in our knowledge; but it is also 
possible that the north-eastern frontier was not in fact guarded by 
imperial frontier garrisons of the kind familiar on the west because its 
defence was provided for otherwise. On its Sogdian sector this frontier 
was screened by a military alliance with a Nomad horde in FarghSnah 
described in the official Usts as 'the Hauma-{?)drinking Saka’ (Saka 
Haumavarga, Gratci Amyrgioi) ;* and, behind this screen of barbarian 
foederatiy a defence in depth that would undoubtedly be more effective 
than any fixed garrisons could be for foiling Nomad raids was afforded 
by the presence of a warlike feudal nobility throughout the broad 
territories, running back from the north-east frontier to the Ca^ian 
Gates, that constituted the imperial marches in this quarter. This 
mobile feudal cavalry based on almost impregnable castles was master, 
like its counterpart in a Medieval Western Christendom,' of the local 
military situation. 

captivity to Judaea. Moreover, in Egypt the Jewi, though they had originally been 
planted at Elephantinl by a native Egyptian rdfime, were aa odioua ai the Persian 
conquerora thenuetvea in the light of the native Egyptian population in the fanatical 
temper that waa invariably aroused in Enptian hearu by alien domination (see V. v. 
351 -S; pp. 5-6 and 4^$o, above; and Meyer, op. dt., p. 75). The Jewish colony 
at ElephantinS fell a viciun to this temper in the end, if there li truth in the conjecture 
that it was finally wiped out by massacre during the Egyptian nationalist revolt against 
Mhaemenian luile tlUt was led by Amyrtaeua II in 404 b.c. (see van Hoonacker, op. 
cit., pp. St~$s). This Jewish garrison at ElephantinS under the Achaemenian rdgime 
has a cotinterpart in the duster of Boaniak nrrisona, planted in A.D. 1530 by the 
'Oamanli conqueror of Egypt, Selim I. who held for the Ottooian Empire the Nubian 
march, between the First and the Third Cataract, which it had taken over from the 
extinguished Mamluk ligime (ace Budge, E. A. Wallis: Th* Egyptian Svdan, Its 
History and Mmtarunts (London 1907, Kegin Paul, a vola.), vol. ii, pp. aoy-fi; Toynbee, 
A. J.: Svrvay of InttmaHonal J^airs, Zprj, vol. i (London 19x7, Milford), p. 236). 

* See pp. 683-4, below. 

* See rierodotua, B<Mk VII, chaps. 103-6. It is to Xerxes' credit that be singled 
Mascames out for sppointment to this post in place of the previous commandant 
installed by Darius. 

* On this point see II. ii. 138-9. < Sec pp. 644-5, below. 

* The trouble which this feudal nobility in the north-eutem inarch of the Achae¬ 
menian Empire gave to Alexander the Great has been noticed above in II. ii. 139-40. 
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When the Arab Caliphate re-established the Syriac tmiversal state of 
which the Achaemenian Empire had been the first embodiment, and 
took over from its own immediate predecessors, the Sasanidae, the 
responsibility for defending the north-eastern borders of the Syriac 
World, the Arab empire-builders garrisoned Khuris&n—which had 
been the frontier province since the submergence of the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin under a flood of Eurasian Nomad invasion in the second century 
B.C.* —with Arab tribal cantonments of the kind that they had already 
established in the interior of their dominions and, when, in the eighth 
century of the Christian Era, the north-eastern frontier of the Caliphate 
was carried forward from KhurSs^ to FarghSnah, the political reunion 
of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin with the rest of the Syriac World was con¬ 
firmed by the establishment of similar Arab cantonments in the newly 
conquer^ territories.* The north-western frontier of the Caliphate was 
not stabilized until the Umayyads’ ambition to complete their conquest 
of the Roman Empire had been quenched by the disastrous ending, in 
A.D. 7x8, of their second attempt to capture Con6tantixK>ple and by the 
overthrow of the Umayyad Dynasty itself twenty-two years later. After 
the' Abbasids had transferred the capital of the Caliphate from Damascus, 
within short range of the East Roman frontier, to the more distant site of 
Baghdad, the north-western marches were stabilized and organized by 
HSrun-ar-RashId {imperabat a.d. 786-809). The forward zone, in which 
the two principal military centres were Tarsus^ and Malatiyah,* became 
known as the Thughur ('the barrier fortresses’),^ the rearw'ard zone as 
the 'Awasim ('the [places] that give protection’).’ 

The Ottoman Empire practised on the grand scale the policy, follow’ed 
by the Achaemenian Empire at Elephantine, of drawing on loyal peoples 
who were not themselves members of the ruling nationality for the 
purpose of frontier defence, and thereby kept down to a minimum the 
proportion of their own admirable professional army^ that had to be 
locked up in garrisons and so withdrawn from active service in the field. 
On their critical eastern frontier over against the Safawl Power, the 
'Osmanlis induced the local Kurdish tribal chiefs to serve as wardens of 
the Ottoman marches by investing them with the insignia of Ottoman 
feudatories without requiring them to give up their own ancestral 


Our records do not uU us whether theee bironi were the nedre arietocrscy of the 
North-E»t Iranicn peoplee, or whether they were incotxtera of Persian origin who had 
been erwlowed with fiefa in these territoriea at the time when the Achaemenian Power 
had talvaged them from Nomad occupation (aee II. ii. 138). 

> The coruequent cegrcgatioo of the Oxut-Jaxartet Batin from the main body of the 
Syriac Wortd between the Saka conqueat in the tccood century a.c. and the Arab 
conquest in the eighth century of the Chrittian Era bat been nodecd in II. U. 141, 
with n. a. 

* For the cantonmentt in Khuriain, tee Wellhautcn, J.: Dor Arebutht Jteich una 
sfin Sturx (Berlin 190a, Reimer). pp. *56-9, and the pretent Study. II. ii. 141, n. 3. 
The cantonmenta in the interior are dealt with on pp. 130-1, below. 

s See Wellhaxiaen, op. dt.. pp. 273-3. 

< See Il.ii. 368. n. i. » See V. v. 254- 

< See Ahmad aJ-Balidhuri: KifOi FaM-al-Buiddn, Englith tranalatioa by Khitti, 
P. Kh., vol. i (New York 1916. Columbia Ueivmity Pteu). w. 253-65. 

2 See op. dt., pp. 202-3; and the pretent Study, II. ii. 368, with n. 1, and p. 150, 
a. 3, below. 

• For the recruitment, training, and Stbot of the Ottoman profeationaJ army, tee 
III. iii 22-50. 
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hereditary tenures.* And, with the same audadous disregard for Human 
Nature's sensitiveness to climate which the Incas showed in interchang¬ 
ing the populations of the Andean Plateau and the Pacific coastal plain, 
the 'Osmanlis planted Bosniaks in Nubia in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era to hold a new frontier there,* and Circassians in Trans¬ 
jordan in the nineteenth century to guard an old Ottoman frontier 
against the Arab Nomads of the HamSd. 

The policy by which the 'Osmanlis enlisted the services of the Kurds 
for the defence of their frontier against the Safawis has an almost exact 
counterpart in the Manchus’ policy towards the Mongols. The Manchus 
roped these elusive Nomads into their system of frontier defence against 
the Zungar Calmucka and the Russians by giving the Mongol tribes the 
nominal status of 'banners’ (i.e. units of the Manchu Government’s 
regular standing army), without attempting in practice to interfere with 
the traditional Mongol tribal organization.* In this light-handed treat¬ 
ment of the Mongol tribesmen die Manchu Imperial Government was 
applying to them a policy which its predecessor the Ming Imperial 
Government had previously applied to the Imperial Manchus* own 
tribal ancestors; for the original nucleus of the Manchu state had been a 
Manchu war-band which the Ming had organized into a feudatory 
statelet in order to use it as a frontier garrison of barbarian fotderati.^ 

G<irrisons in the Interior 

In turning our attention from garrisons on the frontiers to garrisons 
in the interior of a universal state, we shall find, as might be expected, 
that, the more efficient the defence of the frontiers and the more success¬ 
ful the pacification of the subject peoples inside them, the smaller, in 
general, are the forces that an imperial government finds it necessary to 
maintain for the preservation of internal law and order. 

In the Roman Empire Augustus was so successful in dealing with 
pockets of recalcitrant barbarism within the vast area embraced by his 
new frontiers along the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates that by 
the end of his reign three legions sufficed to keep in order the high¬ 
landers of North-Western Spain,* and nine colonies of time-expired 
soldiers to overawe Pisidian highlanders who had defied successive 
attempts of Achaemenids, Seleucids, Attalids, and Galatians to subdue 
them.* The newly subjected Alpine peoples seem to have required no 

* $«e I. t. 389-90. In the MughsI Empire the Rijput chief* were given c limiUr 

•utu* dtfaeto. > Sec p. 119, n. 7, above. 

) See Lattimorc, O.: Ttu MtmgoU tj Manchuria (London 193$, Allen & Unwin), 
pp. t45-e and 148-^t, ouoted in the preaent Study, V. v. 315, n. 3. 

* See Michael, F.: The Orifin of Manchu Rtde in Cmna (Baltimore 1941, John* 
Hopkin* Univeraity Pret^, p. 39. 

i See Sutherland, C. H. v.: The Romani in Spain, ary M.0.-A.0. izy (London 1939, 
Methuen), p. t$o. One of tbeee three iegiona waa withdrawn with impunity by Claudiua 
aoon after A.P. 43 (op. cit, p. 277), and another by Veapaaian in a.d. 71 (op. ciL, pp. 190 
and 192-2). The single remaining legion sufficed to keep the Roman peace in Spain 
thencuorward. 

* Augustus's Roman military colonies in and roujid Piatdia were Piiidian Antioch 
(an originally Seleucid foundation which waa reinforced with a Roman military colony 
tn or before 27 B.c); Olbeaa, Comama. Cremna, Parlaia, Lyatrs, Genne, and Njnica, 
all founded in 6 b.c. ; and Isaura of uncertain date (aee Hahn, L.: Rom und Romanitmut 
im Grieehiieh-Rdmueken Otlen (^ips^ 1900, Dicterich), pp. 93 ~^). Claudius found it 
neccaaary to add ClaudiopoIU, Seleucia Sidera, and Iconium (Hahn, op. cit., p. 148). 
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garrisons at all. In the heyday of the Roman Peace the only garrison on 
the road between Rome and the Upper Rhine via the Riviera and the 
Rhdne Valley was a battalion, perhaps 1,200 men strong, at Lyon; and 
this was merelyoneof the Cohoftis ('MetropolitanBattalions’)— 

an armed police force that could hardly be counted as part of the Roman 
combatant army.’ A sister-battalion at Carth^e was the only garrison, 
in the opposite direction, between Rome and the frontier of the Empire 
in the desert hinterland of North-West Africa. In the latter days of an 
Antonine ‘Indian Summer’, it could be declared that 

'T’he cities are free from garrisons, and mere battalions (jtApai) and 
squadrons (lAoi) are sufficient to provide for the security of whole rudons. 
Even these units are not posted in large numbers in every dty in each 
nadonal territory. They are scattered so thinly over the countryside in such 
small numbers that there are many nadons ^at do not know where their 
garrison is posted.. . . 

'Yet b in spite of your devodon to the arts of peace,] you have not made 
the mistake of depreciating the god of War.... Nowadays, however, Arte 
dances his unceasing dance on the banks of the fronder rivers, and he 
keeps his aims unsullied by the stsin of blood.** 

Less secure or less well-ordered regimes have to devote a higher pro¬ 
portion of their military resources to the preservation of internal peace. 
When Hammurabi {imperabat circa 1792-1750 or 172B-1686 b.c.) had 
succeeded in restoring the Empire of Sumer and Akkad after a 260- 
years-long eclipse,’ he sought to safeguard the results of his efforts by 
building fortresses* and by endowing his army with fiefs of land in order 
to keep it in being.’ Similar measures were t^en for the same purpose 
by the Achaemenidae. 

In addition to the detachments of troops which they posted at river- 
crossings, mountain-passes, and other strategic points on the roads con- 
neaing the capital with the frontiers,^ the Achaemenian Government 
maintained standing garrisons in fortresses in the interior.’ All these 
units were under the command of the Central Government and not of 
the Governor of the province within whose boundaries their posts 
happened to lie.’ The Achaemenian Crown was also generous in reward¬ 
ing distinguished services by the grant of appanages in conquered 
territories,’ and, whether as a fortuitous or as a designed result of this 
policy, an Iranian feudal nobility like that in the north-eastern marches” 
struck root in other parts of the Empire where the mass of the population 


I See Arnold, W. T.: Studies oj Paman Jmperialum (Manchecter 1906, Unirenity 
Pren). p. 110. 

* Aruteidca, P. Aeliue: In Pomam, in jleUi j 1 nsti£f Quae Supamnt Omm'a, edited 
by Kci], B., vd. ii (Bcriin Weidmenn), p. 110 (Or. XXVI, $ 67) and pp. isa-y 
(Or. XXVI, f 105). 

* Thia eelipae had laited fromtheoverthrowof Ibbi-Sin of Ur by Elamite iniurgenta 
eirea 3025 or 1961 l.c. to the overthrow of the Elamite war-lord Kimatn of Loraa by 
Hamnuiabi in t^a or 1698 B.C. (V. vi. 297). 

4 Sec Meyer, Eduard: GesefaenU dee jiiterC$me, vol. i, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 
1913, Cotu), Part II, Book 2, p. 630. 

( See Meyer, op. cit., vol. cit., p. 627. 

’ See the pa*$w quoted from Eduard Meyer on p. 8a, above. 

t See Meyer, op. dt., vol. iti (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. 68. 

* See ibid., p. 70. 

» See ibid., pp. 36 and 60-61. See p. lao, above. 
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was non*Iranian.^ Cappadocia, from the north-western slopes of Taurus 
to the coast of the Black Sea, became in this way a New Iran on a small 
scale;* and the top dressing of Iranian population and culture that was 
deposited under the Achaemenian regime continued to make its presence 
felt after the Achaemenian Empire’s downfall. The Iranian barons in 
Cappadocia managed to avoid bwing conquered by either Alexander or 
any of his Macedonian successors; and two of the leading local Iranian 
feudal houses succeeded, with the support of their peers, in founding 
here, on this distant Hittite ground, two of the three earliest of the 
Achaemenian Empire’s Iranian successor-states.* The greatest statesman 
whom these dynasties produced, Mithradates Eupator, King of Pontic 
Cappadocia [regnabat 1x5-63 b.c.), almost succeeded in imdoing all that 
Alexander the Great had done^ and achieving all that Xerxes had failed 
to achieve. And, though both the Iranian dynasties of Cappadocia sought 
and obtained admission, at an early date, into the comity of Hellenic 
states, the Cappadocian kingdoms were slower than Transjordan or 
Bactria in accepting anything more than a tincture of Hellenic culture. 
It was not till the fourth century of the Christian Era that Cappadocians, 
educated at Athens, won a tardy distinction as Greek men of letters who 
found their held of action in the Christian Church. 

The policy of planting the interior of a universal state with feudal 
barons of the ruling nationality was applied, with a thoroughness un¬ 
known to the Achaemenidae, by the architects of the Ottoman Empire.* 
The Ottoman network of military hefs extended over all the European 
provinces of the Empire, the provinces in Asia Minor in which the pre¬ 
dominant element in the population was Muslim and Turkish-speaking, 
and some of the provinces beyond the Taurus in which the population 
was Muslim and Arabic-speaking.^ It was in fact almost ubiquitous 
except for Ottoman Kurdistan, where the native hereditary chiefs were 
incorporated into the Ottoman feudal system only nominally,^ and 
Egypt, where the Ottoman conquerors tolerantly—but, as it turned out, 
unwisely—allowed the Mamluks to perpetuate themselves under 

■ S*t Meyer, op. ^it., vol. cit., p. 37. 

* The auccees with which an Iranian feudal nobility atnick root here may perhapt be 
accounted for partly by the presence in Cappadocia of an earlier atntum of Iranian 
population—the sediment left by the invasion of the Ctnunerian Nomads (aee III, iii. 
404 and ,^31, D. 1, and the present volume, pp. 606-ie, below)—end partly by the 
physical similarity between uie Anatolian and Iranian Plateau, which would make 
a settler from Media or Persia feel at home in Cappadocia. 

> The third was the principality of Media AiropaUnS (Azerbaijan). 

* See V. V. 69. 

* Convenient aumnaanea of our information about the Onoman feudal system will 
be found in Bdin, F. A.: 'Du Regime dea Fiefs Miliuiret daiu ITtlamisme et parti- 
culiiremcnt en Turquie' (yeumal Asuttiqut, vi* afrie, tome xv, Paris 1870) sm in 
Tiachendorf, P. A.: Dot Lehntwatn in den MaUemisehen Staaten, intbuomUre im 
Otmamtehen Rtiche (Leipzig 1872, Gicsecke & Devrient). The principal Ottoman 
aourcea on which these western s^otars draw are the treatiie of *AynI 'AC (written 
area A.D. 1606, when an attempt was being made to retrieve the Ottoman feudal tyatem 
from the decay into which it had fallen by that date) in Ahmed Vefik Efendl'i edition, 
and a Mdmoire sur Ut Causes de Dicadenee de fEmpire written in a.d. 1630 by I^oja 
Beg (alias Kuchi Bey) and translated by Behmauer in the Zeiltehri/t Jer Deutsehen 
MorgeftUndiuhen Gas^ehs^t {or r86i, pp. 272-132 (sec Billin, op. ciL, pp. 237-8). 

* n’hile effective in Syna and the Jasirah, the Ottoman feudal system was very 
imperfectly established in the province of Ba^idad (see B^lin, op. cit., pp. 259-89). 

t See p. 121, above. 
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Ottoman rule.* The military obligation incumbent on a fief-holder was 
to reside on his fief,* to serve personally in the field, and to bring with 
him a retinue of men-at-arms (jeMi-Ur), whose number was determined 
by the officially registered annual value of his fief in terms of money,* 
whenever the feud^ force of his province was called up for active service 
by the Central Government In all provinces the fiefs were on two 
standard scales but any fief-holder who distinguished himself might be 
rewarded by the grant of an additional ‘portion', the tenure of which was 



freeholds,^ this was exceptional. In general the indispensable condition 
for legal investiture with even the smallest fief was the receipt, fit>m the 
Pidishih himself, first of a waiting-ticket of candidature’ and then of a 
warrant of appointment—and this whether the fief in question was 
officially registered in the ‘ticket’ or the ‘non-ticket’ category {teskereli 
or ieskeresiz).^ 

When the Ottoman feudal system was in its heyday, the fief-holders 
were recruited fiom two sources only: from the sons of deceased fief- 
holders and from the issue of members of the Pidishih’s slave-house- 


hold, who were invested with fiefs as a consolation prize to compensate 
them for the personal hardship inflicted on them by the rigid rule debar¬ 
ring the grandsons of administrative officials and of troopers in the 
household cavalry ('Sipihls of the Porte’),* and the sons of all public 
slaves of lower categories, from being admitted into the slave-household 
themselves.** No allowances were paid to the sons of a fief-holder in their 
father’s lifetime, but the father might retire in favour of one of his sons, 
and, if the father died in battle, a ‘portion’ might be given to his son as 
a retaining fee while he was a candidate for a vacant fief.** The rules 
governing the assignment of ‘portions’ and the award of fiefs to sons of 
fief-holders were worked out by Sultan Suleymin the Magnificent** 
^mperahat a.d. 1520-66). He ruled that more than one son of a deceased 
fief-holder might be cafeofed.** Sons of fief-holders oflPeri^ themselves 
as candidates were, however, required to substantiate their claim to be 
their fathers’ sons.** SuIeymUn rather grudgingly admitted, under strict 


* S«e III. iii. 3fr-3t. * S«e Tuchendoif, op. cjt., p. 95. 

* See ibid., p. 87. In the province of Anedolu the fief-boldera themscivee were 
exempt from pereonel Krvice end were required merely to tend men-et-erme (ace B6Iin, 
op. cit., p. sm). 

* The holdera of the lerser fiefs (Hmart) were known m timarjy^iar, thoee of the 
tmaller fieb (a’dneO) as Md'im~Ur. 

* See BClin, op. dt., p. Tischendorf, op. cit.,pp. 37-^8. Conversely, soy exceae 
of the acTuel income of a fief over its reeitterea value had to Sc aunendered by the fief- 
holi^r to the Treaaury, which applied it to the creation of a separately beatowable 
'portion' (aaa Tiachendorf, op. cit., p. 87). 

* See Min, op. cit., pp. 253-4; Tiachendorf, op. cit, pp. 98-99. 

t See Tiachendorf, op. cit, p. 95. During the period of probation the candidate bad 
to Krve in the 5 eld aa a volunteer who had ‘staked hia head' (trrdtn gaJidi) on a foriom 
hope (see Min, op. dt, pp. 232-3). * Sec Bdlin, op. cit, p. 251. 

* Thw privileged memben of the Pidish&h's slave-household muat not be confuaed 
with the provincial feudal cav^ry, who were alao known as sipihis. 

IS On this point see the present Study, III. iii. ^ n. 2. 

>> See Tischendorf, op. dt, pp. 37-38 and 95: Min, op. dt, p. 250. 

IS See Tischendorf, op. dt, p. 44. 

I* See ibid., p. 47. *♦ See ibid., p. 40- 
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control and limitations, a father’s right to bequeath to his son a hef of 
the yurd or category of tenure.^ He did not show the same hesitation 

about giving protection to the peasantry {ra'tyeh) by whom the fiefs 
were cultivated and the rents paid. He a&med their right to bequeath 
their holdings to their children, and he made it illegal for hef-holders to 
bestow vacant peasant holdings upon their own relatives.’ The peasant 
was thus delil^rately given a security of tenure which was no less 
deliberately withheld from the holder of the fief on which the peasant 
lived and worked.’ All these regulations were enforced by a strict system 
of official control. The records of the fiefs were kept in provincial 
registers, and these were called in and examined at the Porte by Suleyman 
when he made his general review of the Ottoman feudal system.* 

As a basis of Ottoman military and political power, this feudal system 
was second in importance only to the PSdishih’s slave-household itself; 
and, though, after the death of Suleymin, the feudal system was affected 
by the general decay of the Ottoman body politic which then set in, 
determined efforts were made, some sevens years later, to bring the 
system back to its former level of efficiency. During the years a.d. i632*-7, 
in the reign of Sultan Mur&d IV ijmperabat a.d. 1623-40),’ musters of 
fief-holders were held, and fiefs foimd vacant were given to members of 
the Pftdishih’s slave-household in lieu of pay.‘ The two fundamental 
institutions of the Ottoman Empire were finally abolished by the same 
reforming hand. After destroying the Janissaries in a.d. 1826,^ Sultan 
Mahmud II {imperabat KSi. 180^39) liquidated the feudal system as 
well. The fiefs were reabsorbed into the public domain, and the living 
fief-holders were pensioned off, under the terms of the Khatt-i'Skerif-i- 
Gulkhdneh of A.D. 1839.* 

While the Ottoman feudal system was more highly organized than the 
Achaemenian, both institutions alike were of seconds^ importance— 
both for the defence of the imperial frontiers and for the maintenance 
of the Imperial Government’s authority in the interior of the Empire— 
by comparison with the garrisons and mobile formations of professional 
troops m the Imperial Government’s service. By contrast, the Mughal 
Imperial Government, which made similar efforts to naaintain a pro¬ 
fessional force drawing its pay from the Imperial Treasury and therefore 
directly subject to the Emperor’s control, found itself unable to prevent 
this Imperial Army from dfisintegrating into a host of feudal contingents, 
each virtually at the disposal of its own commander in consequence of 
their coming to be paid out of provincial land-revenue assigned to their 
commanders for collection by them without this revenue any longer 
passing into and out of the Imperial Treasury on the way. 

While even the later Mughal emperors did succeed in keeping up a 

* See TiKhendorf, op. cit, p. 47. s 3 e« ibid., p. 49. 

* Ottociuo 6ef-hoIdcim hid no political authority over their peiiMta, tad a peiaant 
had the rifbt to proaecute hii feudal lord in the (^ldi‘a court (aec BiUn. op. cit., p. 189). 

4 On thia oecaaion Suleymin confirmed in their holding! any ra'fym whom he found 
in actual occupation of fiefa. 

* For Murid IV*a herculean efforta to put the Ottoman Empire on ita feet again, 
•ee V. vi. aoy. 

* See Ttachendorf, op. cit, p. 105. ? See III. iU. 49-50 and IX. viii. 239. 

■ See Bilin, op. cit, p. 294; Tiacheadorf, op. cit, p. ito. 
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small body of artillerymen, matchlockmen, and cavalry organized and 
commanded, as well as paid, by the imperial authorities themselves,* 
the Imperial Government, as early as Akbar’s day, depended for the re> 
cniitment and maintenance of the greater part of its cavalry on bloc 
grants of divers grades of salary to office-holders (mamaiddrs) who, in 
return, were required to produce proportionate numbers of troops. 
Even when these mansabddrs were paid their salaries—as Akbar made 
a point of paying them—out of the Imperial Treasury, the Imperial 
Government seems to have failed to secure from them the upkeep of 
their full stipulated quotas of men-at-arms; and, after Akbar’s death, 
his successors lapsed into the slovenly and perilous practice—traditional 
among pre-Mughal Central Asian Muslim conquutadores in India—of 
compounding for the payment of the mansahddrs* salaries by assigning 
to them the right to collect particular local allotments (;<^r) of pro\*incial 
revenue up to an equivalent value. In thus signing away its own right to 
collect the local revenue, the Imperial Government was in effect re- 
lin(^uishing its hold on the local administration as well; and the effect of 
a widespread grant ofjdgirs was thug no less pernicious for the political 
integrity of the Mughal Empire than it was for the military efficiency of 
the Mughal Imperial Army.* 

The deadliness of Feudalism in the history of the Mughal Empire in 
India throws into relief, against a foil of Mughal inefficiency, the master¬ 
liness of the Tokugawa Shogunate in Japan. A tradition^ institution 
that was the death of the Mughal Empire was deliberately adopted by 
the Tokugawa as the basis for the establishment of an oecumenical 
peace after a Time of Troubles; yet the Tokugawa regime’s experience 
m Japan was just the opposite of the Mughal rime’s in India. In 
Japan, down to the moment when the internal play of forces was suddenly 
upset by the impact of the Western Civilization in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian Era, the local feudal lords, $0 far from progressively 
shaking off the Central Government’s control, found themselves caught 
more and more tightly in its toils as time w*ent on. 

Immediately after ffie inauguration of their rule the Tokugawa were 
so successful in insulating the Japanese Archipelago from contact with 
the outside world that, mr some two and a half centuries ending at 
the appearance of Commodore Perry’s 8<juadron in Yedo Bay in a.d. 
1853, they were not called upon to provide for frontier defence. But 
their very success in relieving Japan from foreign pressure must have 
reduced almost to vanishing-point, in Japanese minds, one powerful 
motive for loyal^ to the T<niugawa regime, and this must have added 
to the intrinsic difficulty of the Tokugawas’ crucial political problem of 
maintaining their domination over the great feudal lords who had sub¬ 
mitted to their suzerainty only under force rru^eure, and then only at the 

• See p. 319, below. 

* S«e H. Blochmann't note on the Mughel tHomoMdn oo pp. 236-47 of vol. 1 of hie 

tnmletion of the 'Jyn-i-Akbarf (Calcutta >673, Baptiet Minion Preas); Izvin^ W.t 
ThtArmy ef the Indian Moghult (London 2903. Luzac), chape. t,2, and 6; Smith, V. A.: 
Akbar tiU weat MogvJ, rjee-itf 05, and m., revised (Oaford 1929. Clarendon Preaa), 
pp. 360-7; Moreland, W. H.: India at tha ef Akbar (Londo n 2900, Macmillan), 

pp. 05-68. 
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eleventh hour. Some of these lords had been more powerful than the 
Tokugawa themselves had been until the eve of the est^lishment of their 
ascendancy; many of them could boast of a much more illustrious past; 
and even under Tokugawa overlordship they still retained much of their 
former wealth and prestige.* To hold them in check and gradually reduce 
their power was a delicate and difficult task. In another context* we have 
noticed the device of requiring the periodic residence of the daimyo and 
their families at the Sh(^n’8 capital at Yedo. Another method of 'bell¬ 
ing the cat’ was to make Feudalism itself serve as an instrument for keep¬ 
ing Feudalism in order. 

‘The Shogunate ... depended for its supremacy on the balance of p<mer 
of its possi^e opponents. The daimyds were by this time divided into 
three classes: fint, the Related Houses (Shimban or Kamon), sons of 
leyasu [the first Tokugawa Shogun] and their descendants; second the 
Vassal Clans (Fudai\ hereditary vassals of his house and their descendants; 
the third, Outside Feudatories {Toxamd), or lords who did not come under 
this head. The Baku/u [i.e. the Shogunal Government] arranged that all the 
strategic positions should be held by the first two dasses,* and that the 
"Outaide Lords” should be so placed that they were separated by these, 
and adjacent to unfriendly neighbours. Thus these “Outside Lords” 
mutually checked each other and were in turn restrained by the hereditary 
vassals. The Related Hotrses also might in an emergency be controlled by 
the hereditary vassals, and both these dasses were ^ally overawed by the 
Shogun’s personal bodyguard, the Hatamoto, whose interests were entirely 
bound up with those of the Bakufu. How successful was this system that 
leyasu put together widi such shrewdness can be seen from the fact that 
from thu day dll the latest period of the Shogunate in 1850 there was not a 
single rebellion of any of ffiese feudatories.’* 

While the Achaemenian institution of a feudal system thus found its 
classic application in Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate, the Achae¬ 
menian institution of imperial garrisons posted at key-points in the 
interior of the Empire was likewise imconsdously reproduced, in a more 
thoroughgoing form, in a Far Eastern universal state in China under the 
Ming regime and its Manchu successor. The Ming planted garrisons of 
hereditary professional troops throughout their empire—not only along 
the frontiers over against the Eurasian Steppe and the Man^urian 
forests, but also along the coasts (which were harried by Japanese pirates) 
and along the vital inland waterway of the Grand Canal.^ In the interior 
of the Empire the military districts occupied by such garrisons were 
thinly scattered enclaves in the territory under ordinary dvil administra¬ 
tion;^ but the south-western corner of Manchuria, outside the Great 

1 See Santon, G.: Japon, A Short Cultural History {LoftdoD l^a, Cresset Press), 
p. 436. » p, 87, above. 

* *The hereditary vassah, though not bo rich in csutet ai the great Tozama, were 
assigned lands at points of strategic importance, commanding the main highways snd 
towns, or lo situated with relation to the domains of possible enemies of the Shogun 
St to thresten their flsnlc or rest should they ever venture to march upon Yedo' (Sansom: 
op. dt, p. 436). 

« Sadler, A. h,: A Short History of Japan (Sydney 1946, Angus & Robertson), 
pp. 209-to. 

s See Michael, F.; Ths Origin of Manchu RuU in Chisui (Baltimore 194a, Johns 
Hopkins University Press), pp. 29-30. 4 See ibid., loc. cit. 
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Wall but inside the Willow Palisade, which had been a Chinese-inhabited 
country since the Age of the Contending States, was mapped out into 
military districts exclusively.* The original nucleus of the Mancha 
state that was to be the Ming's successor bad, as we have observed,* been 
a local Manchu tribe whom the Ming had fitted into their inilitary 
system; and this system was the model followed by the architect of the 
Manchu Power, Nurhachi.* 

The organization of the Manchu military establishment in ‘banners' 
on the Ming pattern preceded the beginning of the Manchu conquest of 
the Chinese-inhabited country between the Willow Palisade and the 
Great Wall.* A social and administrative, as well as a military, revolution 
was carried out in A.D. 1601 when the Central Government of the nascent 
Manchu Power registered its subjects, organized them in 'banners' for 
civil as well as nnilitary purposes, and decreed that this new order was to 
override all traditional feudal daims and ties.^ After the subsequent 
Manchu conquest of China, these ‘banners' were the units out of which 
a Manchu Imperial Government reigning in the former Ming Imperial 
Government’s stead constituted the garrisons that it stationed in Peking, 
the imperial capital, and in the Chinese provinces inside the Great Wall, 
as well as outside the Great Wall in ^th the Chinese-inhabited and 
the Manchu-inhabited zone of the Dynasty’s previous domain. In the 
standard 'banner' of the Manchu Imperial Government’s professional 
army after the Conquest, one battalion of Manchu troops was brigaded 
with one of Chinese and one of Mongols f but there were some ‘banners' 
in which the Manchu component had no Chinese or Mongol comple¬ 
ment. The standard garrison consisted of detachments^—corresponding 
to the vexUlaiums of the Roman Imperial military organization—drawn 
from four ‘banners' in each case onginally and afterwards from eight; 
but there continued to be some garrisons of less than eight units, while 
some were msed to a still higher number, though the maximum was 
always less than sixteen.* 

Sedentary barbarians, like the Manchus,* find less difficulty than 
Nomads, like the Mongols, in assuming the role of an imperial people. 
The antecedent attempt of the Mongols to impose an alien peace on 
China on their own accoxint had been markedly less successful than the 
Manchus’ repetition of the enterprise, in which the Mongols had to be 
content to serve as the Manchus' junior partners. It is true that the 
Mongols were handicapped not only by their Nomad background but 


I See ibid., pp. 30-31. 
i See Michtel, op. ctt., pp. 33, 62, and 75. 


* On p. 2 22, above. 


* See ibid., p. 63. * See ibid., p. 64. 

* Theae Mongol bactaliona of hereditary profeaaional Mldien, individually recruited, 
in the ‘bannera’ of the Manchu imperial army muat be diatinguiahed from the to-called 
Mongol ‘^nnert’, which were the war-banda of the Mongol chbea under Manchu 
auzerainty (aee p. 12a, above). 

f Sec Michau, op. cic.^p. 65-66. 

* See Lattimorc, O.: Tkt Mongolt of Manthuria (London 1935, Allen & unwin), 

pp. 14^6, and eundem: CroJU Conflict (New York 1932, MacmillM), 

p. 32. The military organization of the Manchua baa been touched upon, by antietpe- 
tion, in V. V. 315, n. 3> and 447. , _ _ 

* For the aocial and ecooomK background of t^ Manchu rcatoren of a Far Eaatem 
univera^ state in Chins, tec II. ti, 122, n. 2; III. iiL 26,19, and 423, s. 2; and V. v. 315. 


B Mt9.vn 
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by a taint of Far Eastern Christian culture which provoked the demonic 
uprising of the Chinese against them,’ and we have seen that the Libyan 
Nomads, who were undefiled—or unredeemed—by any such alien cul¬ 
tural tincture, were suffered by a hyper-scnsitively anti-alien Egyptiac 
Society not only to drift into the Egyptiac World but to remain Uicrc 
without bringing down upon their heads any counter-stroke from the 
bands of the Mpulation on whose labours they had settled down to live 
as parasites.* The Libyans, however, made the fatal mistake of severing 
their conneicion with an ancestral Nomadic way of life in which their 
martiai qualities had been bred. They spread themselves over the 
Egyptian countryside* and, in so doing, forfeited their strength, like 
Sampson when he allowed Delilah to shear his locks.* This Libyan 
mist^e was not repeated by the Primitive Muslim Arab Nomad warriors 
when they burst into the Roman and Sasanian empires, broke down the 
seven-centuries-old political partition between them,* and thereby re¬ 
established a Syriac universal state that had been originally embodied 
in the empire of the Achaemenidae.^ 

The Arab empire-builders realiaed that, if they were to retain a lasting 
hold over the vast dominions which they had so swiftly won, they must 
preserve the martial qualities of their badawl soldiery and must also keep 
their garrisons in partibus agricolarum in close and constant touch with 
the reservoir of badawi man-power on the Arabian steppes. Their 
device for meettn| both these requirements was to plant permanent 
cantonments {junds) of badawi professional troops {muqatiUihy along 
the borderline between the Desert and the Sown, as the sea-faring 
empire-btiilders of a thalassocracy control their overseas dominions 
ftom the sea-ports Unking them with the metropoUtan territory across 
the water.* 

The first four Arab Muslim cantonments of this type were planted, 
along the borderline between the Syrian Steppe and Syria, in Trans¬ 
jordan, at Damascus, at Homs (altar Hims, alias Emesa), and at 
Qinnasrin.* These four garrisons were located in existing centres of 

* S«e V. V. 348-51. 

* Se« IV. IT. 432 , n. 3; V. v. 369-70 tnd 354-3. 

* The only dietriett in which the Libyan intiwen did net plant themseJvea were 
thoee reaerved for the temple-ttaiee which were eatabliahed by their confederatet the 
Egyptiac prieathood. 

* An elaborately drcaaed aide-lock waa part of tho inaignia of a Libyan warrior. 

s See I. i. 7<-70. * &e I. i. 76-77. 

T Alto called ’migranta’ (muhOjirah), because thev had left their anceatral tribiu or 
oaaaa in order to become membersofone of these newly constituted milita^ communiiiea 
(tec WeUhauaen, J.: Dot Arabiuht Rtieh tend trin Sturt (Berlin 1901, Reimer), p. 16). 

* The typical structure of a thalasaocncy is illustrated on the Aegean scale by 'the 
thalasaocra^ of Minos' and by the Athenian Empire that grew out of the Delian Lnguc, 
and on the Oceanic scale by the Britith Empire. The British conquered India from 
^rce martcifne bases: the river-port of Calcutta, the aea-Mit of Madras, and the inshore 
iaiand of Bombay. The transfer of the political capital of the British Indian Empire 
from Calcutta to New Delhi in a.d. 1913 waa a step towards the renunciation of British 
rule over Indie (on this point see pp. 194-5. below). 

* See Ahmad AI-Balidhuri: Kitdh ruluh-al-BulJdtt, Enriiah translation by Hitti, 
P. Kh., Tol. i (New York 1916, Columbia University Preu), p. 303. Ouinnasrin was 
constituted into a separate junJ by the Caliph Yarld (imptraiat a.o. 680-3). 
previously been included in the Jund of Homs. Bslidhurf, in this pasaa^, lesves it 
uncertain whether there was or was-not also s Jund of Filsstln (i.c. Cis-Jordsnisn 
Palestine). 
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population, but their counterparts on other coasts of the desert were all 
laid out on previously unoccupied sites.’ *Ir3q was overawed from can¬ 
tonments at Basrah {cofuUtum A.D. 635) and Kufah {conditum A.D. 636) 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, where the Arab garrisons were not 
insulated by any water-barrier from their Arabian source of rcinforce- 
ment.^ A corresponding site on the right bank of the Nile, just above the 
head of the Delta, was chosen for FustSt (conditum a.d. 641), ‘the camp’ 
from which the Arabs dominated Egypt. North-West Africa was domi¬ 
nated from Qayrawan (conditum A.D. 670) on a site, at the meeting-point 
between the low-lying arid south-eastern zone and the mountain-ril i>bed 
fertile north-western zone of Ifriqiyah, which corresponded topographi¬ 
cally to the sites of the cantonments dominating Syria. 

Owing to the acquisition of the Caliphate and foundation of a dynasty 
by an Arab war-lord—the Umayyad Mu'iwiyah—who had starUKl his 
career, and made his fortime, as governor 0/ Syria, the Arab canton¬ 
ments, not only on the desert coasts of S3ria, but on those of 'Iriq, 
Egypt, and North-West Africa as well, were garrisoned by Syrian 
Arab troops.^ The basis of military organization was tribal. Ziy2d, whom 
Mu’iwiyah appointed as his governor, first of Basrah and then of Kufah 
as well, tried to reorganize the military colony at Kufah on non-tribal 
lines, but he seems to have achieved no permanent success in this, and 
in his parallel reorganization at Basrah he did not even make the 
attempt.* Tribal loyalties and rivalries were the governing factors in 
the life of the Arab cantonments throughout the Umayyad Age; and 
the resulting disuniW and disorder, which was chronic and irrepressible, 
was no doubt one of the causes of the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty 
and of the eventual decay and disappearance of the cantonments them¬ 
selves. 

I Sec WellheuicR, ep. cit., p. 17. 

* Wisit (‘the centre*) wu pUnted by Al-H^ij on the fer tide of the Euphretee, on 
■n blind between two irn» of the Sbitt-i!-Hiyy: but thu iptly nimed military centre 
for the Syriin gerrbon of 'Iriq wet not bid out till a.d. 703, lod by that time Artb 
rule over 'Iriq hid long tince been iccur^ eiubliihcd. 

* See WellhiUMn, op. cit, pp. 155-6. Tnese troop* were ‘Syrian’ for the moat put 
in the lenie of being drawn from th^ bidawi Artb ermiet, recruited in Artbb, thtt 
hippened to htve b^ directed to the Syriin theatre of the Primitive Muilim Arab 
wan of conqueit and to htve remtined in Syria, tfter its aubjugetioo, under the com- 
mtod of Mu'iwiytb. 'There were tlao, however, Syrian Arab troopa wfaoic connexion 
with Syria wai leai cttutl. Before the Muslim Arabt had invaded Syria, there had been 
two Arab infiltrationa—-one in the last century b.c. and the second lince the latter part 
of the fourth century of the Christian Era—and, since the aixth century, the wardenahip 
of the Arabian marchea of Syrb had been entruated by the Roman Government to the 
Chriatian Arab dynaaty of the Banu Chatain ^ee I. 1. 73, n. i, and VIII. viii. 50-5i)« 
Alone among the peeplea conquered by the Primitive Muslim Arabs, the Chriatian 
Arabs already establbhed in the conquered territories were compelled (except for the 
Banu Taghlib in ‘Iriq) to embrace lalam (tee Wellhauscn, op. cit., pp. i 4 -<s) end wer* 
thereby compulsorily included in the ruling element in the Arab Empire. The Umayyad 
Caliphate might be described as an aggrandisement of the Ghassinid principality, and 
we may guess that the Syrian garrisons of the Umayyad cantonments were, to quite 
a la^ extent, of Ghasainid oriun (see Wellhauaen, op. cit, p. 83). Analogously the 
abortive Caliphate of 'Ali b. Abi Tiiib, who establithM hit seat 01 government at the 
Arab cantonment ot KOfah, on the desert border of 'Iriq, might Ik deacribed aa an 
aggrandisement of the rival pre-Muslim Arab principally of the Lakhmids who had 
aerved as wardens of the Arabian marchea of the Saiaoian Empire, considering thst 
Kllfah hid been planted in the immediate vicinity of Hirah, the I.akhmids' lormu 
capital (see VIII. viii. 51, n. x). 

s See Wellhauscn, op. dt., p. 79. 
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Civilian Settlements 

The installation of standing military garrisons along the frontiers and 
in the interior of a universal state by the empire>builders can hardly 
fail to bring civilian settlement in its train. The Arab military muhdjiT(A 
were allowed to bring their wives and children with them to the can¬ 
tonments in which they settled.' I'he Roman legionaries, though de¬ 
barred from contracting legal marriages during their term of active 
service, were permitted in practice by the military authorities to enter 
into permanent marital relations with concubines and to bring up 
families; and, after their discharge, they were able, by an easy process of 
law, to convert a concubinate into a legal marriage and to obtain retro¬ 
spective legitimization for their children bom out of wedlock. Moreover, 
the auxiliaries, who, unlike the legionaries, were recruited from among 
the Roman Empire's subjects, and not from among its citizens, seem to 
have been given the franchise upon their discharge at the end of the 
full statutory term of service, and sometimes earlier.* Thus the Roman 
canabae^ and Arab cantonments became nuclei of civilian settlements 
which, in turn, became sources of recruitment for the garrisons round 
which they had gathered. The growth of the civilian element in the 
Arab cantonments was given a further impetus when the Caliph 'Umar 
II {imperabat a.d. 717-20) granted to members of the non-Arab subject 
population who became converts to Islam the option of migrating to an 
Arab cantonment from their home town or village.^ On these analogies 
we may infer that the Turkish Muslim civilian population, which 
amounted, at the beginiung of the nineteenth century, to a considerable 
proportion of the total population of the Ottoman provinces in Europe, 
and this not only in the towns but also on the land, was a by-product of 
the Ottoman military hefs which, by that date, had been in existence in 
these provinces for about four hundred years on the average. And we 
may guess that a Persian civilian population had been generated in 
Cappadocia by the Persian feudal baronies there before the Achaemenian 
regime was brought to its premature close. 

Besides arising as undesigned by-products of military establishments, 
civilian colonies are also planted by empire-builders as an end in them¬ 
selves. For example, the North-East Anatolian districts in which the 
Achaemenidae had granted appanages to Persian barons were colonized 
by the 'Osmanlis with Albanian converts to Islam, on whose loyalty they 

< See Wellhauten, op. cit., p. t6. 

s See Lett, H., in TA« Cambridet Ancient History, voL zi (Cambridge 1936, Univer- 
■ity Preea), p. 443, and pp. 140 artd 155, below. 

* See Roetovtaeff, M.; The Soci<d and Bconoptie History of the Roman Empire {Oxtot^ 
1916, Clarendon Presa), p. 51. 

* In thii ruling, 'Umar waa deliberately reacinding the practice of the celebrated 
goveroor of 'Iriq, Ha^^' {proeontulan munere fungebotvr A.D. 691-713), who had for¬ 
bidden converts to migrate and had even forcibly repatriated those wIm had done ao. 
Under 'Umar’s ruling, migration pretumabl^ became the rule, as the theoretical 
alternative of remaining on the land and continuing to pay, under the less offensive 
name of ’rent', the tribute (AAnrdr) due from non^ualima was hardly likely to be 
attractive to many converts (see Wellhauten, op. cit., p. t75). The fiscal conaideratioiu 
that inclined the earlier Umayyad Calipht, fir« and foremoit Mu'iwiyah I, to refrain 
from encouraging the conversion of the Arab Empire’s non-MuiUm tu^ecta are dia- 
cutaedby Lamraena, S.J., le Pire H.iPtvdessur URtgneduCaUfeOmaiyadeMo'dviaI** 
(Paris Ccuthner), pp. 4x4-6. 
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could count for helping them to hold the*e and-Safav^i marches.* In the 
commercial centres in the heart of their dominions—Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Salonica, Sarayevo—the ’Osmanlis settled civilian communi¬ 
ties of refugee Sephardi Jews from Spain and Portugal.* In the Roman 
Empire, not only military cantonments but civilian settlements—of 
which Caesar’s colonies of Roman citizens at Capua, Carthage, and 
Corinth may be regarded as the exemplars*—^were planted by Oesar, 
Augustxis, and their successors. 

Caesar himself may have been the founder of the Roman colonies in 
three ports of entry—Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), Buthrotum (Butrinto), 
and Dyme—from Italy to Continental European Greece; in two other 
Greek cities—Dium and Philippi—which commanded respectively the 
southern and the eastern exit from the province of Macedonia;* and in 
four Anatolian ports—Lampsaais, the Bithynian Apamea, Heracles 
Pontica, and Sinope—on the coastal shipping route through the Helles¬ 
pont to the mouth of the Phasis.* Augustus reinforced these three groups 
of Roman civilian colonies by adding Byllis and Patrae to the first, Pella 
and Cassandrea to the second, and Alexandria Troas and Parium to the 
third. He did something to repair the ravages of his civil war with Sextus 
Pompeius^ by founding other Roman civilian colonies in Sicily, and he 
made a momentous new departure in policy when in 15 b.c. he planted 
two Roman civilian colonies in Syria:* one at Berytus (Bayrut)* and the 
other at Heliopolis (Ba'lbak). Claudius added a Roman colony at 
Ptolemais in Palestine to Augustus’s Syrian foundations, and broke new 
ground in two regions—Cappadocia and Thrace—which had both 
hitherto shown an exceptional imperviousness to Hellenism. After 
suppressing the native client kingdom in Thrace which had been ruled 
for Rome by the princes of the Odrysae, Claudius founded a colony of 
Roman citizens at Apri, where the Great East Road running from 
Dyrrhachium and ApoUonia through Thessalonica and Philippi forked 


■ Oa« of theoe Albanian aettlementa in Nortb-Eaatero Anatolia, V«w KOprO, save 
biith to tbe K&prQla fanuly whoae eventual flowering, in a crop of distinguished 
■cateamen, was one of the causes of the raliy of the Ottoman Empire in the latter pan 
of the Bcvcntcenth century of the Christian era (see V. vi. ao8, with rt. 3, tod 299). 

* For the motives of thii deed of humanity and stroke of ttatesmaiuhip, see II. ii. 
* 44 - 6 - 

) For the long-drawn-out conflict between oppoeing policiea and political ideals 
which was the historical background of these three foundations, ace pp. 109-10, above. 

* For the plantation of Macedonia with Roman colonies and municipia under the 
early Principate, sec The Camhridi* Aneient Hittcry, vol. zi (Cambridge 1936, Univer¬ 
sity Presa), pp. 567-8. 

> See Hakn, L.: Rom und Ro m a m m u a im GrUehuek-RSmiseSen Often fLeipzig 1906, 
Dieterich), pp. 6ci-6i. * See V. v. 71 and V. vt. 239. 

7 See Hahn, op. cit., pp. 92-94. Another civilian settlement of Roman citizem planted 
by Augustus on Asiatic ground waa his Roman colony at Tralles, founded in 26 b.c. 
(ibtdO. 

< ’This Syrian outpoit of the Latin-speaking world wu to lucceatful in preaerving its 
Latin character that it became a centre for the study of Roman Law. Justinian treated 
the academy of law at Berytus as the peer of those at Constantinople and Rome (tee 
Cumonn F., in The Combrid^ Ancient History, vol. zi, pp. 626-^. and Collinet, P.: 
Etti^ nutoriaus tur U Droit de yustinien, vol. ii: ‘Hiatoire de I’Ecole de Droit de 
Beyrouth' (Pant 1925, Recueil Sir^)). According to CoUinet, op. cit., vo|. cit., pp. 2^-22, 
the law seb^ at Berytus owed ita rise to the Imperial Govemment'a practi ce - es tablished 
at some dsce before A.O. 196— of usin^ Berytus, in virtue of iu being the easternmost 
Latin-speaking community in the Empire, as its depot for the distribution, in tbe Oricntsl 
provinces, of the texts of new Iswa. 
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on its divei^^t ways to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. In Cappa- 
docia> which Tiberius had brought under direct Roman administration, 
Claudius founded a Roman colony at Archelais, just within the western 
borders of the province. Vespasian followed up Claudius's initiative in 
Thrace by founding a Roman colony at Deultum under the name of 
FlaviopoUs, and Claudius's initiative in Palestine—where Vespasian 
blasted away the Jewish obstruction to Hellenization which Antiochus 
Epiphanes had failed to overcome—by reinforcing Ptolemais on the 
coast with two new Roman colonies in ^e interior: one at Emmaus and 
the other at Samaria, which Vespasian renamed Flavia Neapolis.’ 

The Roman Imperial Government did not, however, confine its 
programme of civilian colonization to the establishment of colonies of 
the ruling Latin nationality. While it did set itself systematically to 
Latinize—and thereby indirectly Hellenize in Latin dress—the bar¬ 
barians on whom it had imposed its peace in the Danubian territories 
beyond the former northern frontiers of Macedonia* and in the West 
European and North-West African territories whose political destinies 
had been decided by Rome's victory in her struggle with Carthage,* the 
foundation of Roman colonies on Greek or Oriental ground was in this 
quarter only a side-line of Roman Imperial policy. In European Greece 
and in all parts of the Empire lying to the east of it the predominant 
aim of Roman Imperial statesmanship was to preserve and complete the 
Hellenizing work of Alexander the Great and his successors; and this aim 
was pursued with a steadiness and effectiveness which were tardily 
recognized and rewarded when, in the second century of the Imperiri 
Peace, the Empire was at last acclaimed by Greek men of letters as an 
embodiment, on an oecumenical scale, of the Platonic ideal of the rule 
of the philosopher-king.* 

The exemplar of this Hellenizing aspect of the Roman Imperial 
Government’s policy of internal colonization was the synoecism by 
Augustus, more Alexandrino, of a new Greek city on the grand scale 
under the name of Nicopotis to adorn the scene of his crowning victory 
at Actium and to keep its memory alive by periodical celebrations in 
honour of the event. Trajan's foundation of a Greek city of the same 
name in the Trans-Haeman fringes of the province of Thrace* was 
evidence of the sincerity of the Roman Government's intention to make 
Thrace a replica of Greek-speaking Macedonia and not of Latin-speak¬ 
ing Moesia.^ This Hellenization of Thrace in Greek dress at Roman 

* See Hehn, op. dt., pp. 148-9. > See 11 . u. 163-4. 1 See I. i. 40. 

4 See V. V. 343-4, and pp. 41-44, above. AcUui Ariateidca goea tofaraa toiuggeat that 

Alezander'a enduring achievement lay in hia having served aa Rome's forerunner: 

‘The onijr achievement and memorial, worthy of boa genius, that Alexander left behind 
him was the dry on the coast of Egypt that bears hia name; and it is hts merit that he 
founded Alexandria for you Romans, in order that aha might be yours, and that you 
might be masten of the city which ia the greatest in the World, next to your own’— 
(Anstcidea, P. Aeliua; /*■ Romam, edited by Keil, B., in AiUi ArUtulu Quat Suptriunt 
Omnia, vol. ii (Berlin 1898, Weidmann), p. 99 (Or. TKVI, { x6). Cp. p. 119 (§ 95)>. 

1 The grounds for believing that Nioopolia-ad-Iatrum was originally induded in 
the province of Thrace, and not in that of Lower Moeaia, are given by Mommsen, Th.: 
Th* Provinett 0/ tht Roman Empire, Engtiih translation, vol. 1 (London 1866, Bentley), 
p.3«, n. a. 

• For the spread of the Latin language all the way down the right bank of the Danube, 
tee IV. iv. 326, n. a. 
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hands was consummated by Hadrian when he gave his name to the 
Greek city that he found^ on a site which, under a Nomad-minded 
Odrysian rdgime, had been crying out, unheeded, for synoedsm ever 
since the time, five hundred years back, when the sister-city of Philippopolis 
had been duly founded by the father of Alexander the Great. Planted, 
as it was, at the junction of the River Hebrus with its principal tributary, 
on the military road to the Bosphorus from Aquileia and Sirmium, 
Adrianople provided Thrace with the convenient urban centre that it had 
lacked hitherto.* 

This practice of diffusing Hellenism in the Roman Empire by means 
of the foundation of city-states was reproduced in the Spanish Empire 
of the Indies; and the Medieval Spanish institution which was thus pro¬ 
pagated in the Americas in an Early Modem Age of Western history was 
in truth a renaissance of the Hellenic institution that had originally been 
propagated in Spain by Roman conquistadores from Italy.^ Like the 
Hellenic cities planted in the post-AJexandrine Age by Macedonian 
empire-builden in South-West Asia and Egypt and by Roman empire- 
builders round all the shores of the Mediterranean, these Spanish cities 
in the Americas had individual founders;* they were laid out on the 
rectangular plan that, in the history of Hellenic town-planning, had 
been inaugurated in the fifth century b.c.^ by Hippodamus’s layout of 
the Peiraeus; and each civitas had a rural Urritorium ‘attributed to* it, to 
use the Roman technical term.* In the more settled regions of the 
Spanish Empire these municipal territoria were conterminous; and, in 
the undeveloped regions on the fringes, some of them were of vast 
extent.* By a.d. 1^74 about a hundred Spanish city-states had already 
been foimded within the area of the Incaic Empire’s former domain.^ 
‘The Spanish American provinces, therefore, were in many instances a 
collection of municipalities, the latter .. . being the bricks of which the 
whole political structure was compacted.'* 

If these Spanish colonial city-states thus resembled the post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic colonial city-states in serving as the cells of an intrusive 
alien rime’s administrative and judicial organization, they likewise 
resembled them in enjoying little more than a simulacrum of local self- 
government ; for they had no sooner been founded than the Crown took 
into its own hands the appointment of the municipal officers.* Above all, 
they resembled their Hellenic prototypes in being parasitic. 

'In the Anglo-American colonies the towns grew up to meet the needs 


< Though Adritoople w«« thus miriccd out by its geognphkal potitioa for pltyiog 
the part of i eipittl dty» it had net $e far achieved ita nunifcM deadny except during the 
century ending in A.D. 1453, when it had been the teat of government of the Ottoman 
Empire. There had, on the other hand, been two periods in which Adrianople bad had 
the miafortune to find itaelf serving as a frontier fortrew: first during the three centuries 
ending in the annexation of Eastern Bulgaria by the East Roman Emmre in a.o. 97a 
^ee IV. iv. nSg) and again alnce the carving of tM autonomous principilities of Eastern 
Rumelia and Bulgaria out of the body of the Ottoman Empire tn a.s. 1878 (sec p. 17, 
above). , , . 

s Sm Haring, C. H.: 7 ^ Sfanith Bmpir4 tn AmtrUa (New York I 947 > Oxford 
University Press), p. 159. * See ibid., p. 160. 

* See ioid., p. loi. * See the present Study, III. Ui. 98, with n. a. 

* See Haring, op. dt, pp. i6x-a. ^ See ibid., p. t6o, n. 4. 

* Ibid., p. i6a. • See ibid., pp. 164-5- 
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of the inhabitants of the country: in the Spanish colonies the popula¬ 
tion of the country grew to meet the needs of the towns. TTie primary 
object of the English colonist was generally to live on the land and de¬ 
rive his support from its cultivation; the primary plan of the Spaniard was 
to live in town and derive his support from ^e Indians or Ncgr<^ at 
work on plantations or in the mines... .Owing to the presence of aboripnal 
labour to exploit in fields and mines, the rural population remained 
almost entirely Indian.’* 

The Spanish empire-builders’ Inca predecessors’ practice of linking 
together districts that were geographically far apart and at the same time 
economically complementary* has counterparts in the economy of both 
the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate. 

The vacant public land which the Roman Government acquired in the 
Po Basin through the conquest of the country between the years 197 and 
173 B.c. and the concomitant eviction of ^e more recalcitrant of its 
native Gallic and Ligurian inhabitants* was not all transferred to indivi¬ 
dual ownership through the foundation of Latin and Roman colonial 
communities of freeheuders and the grant of freeholds to other settlers 
individually {viritim). Tracts were also granted to corporations domiciled 
in Italy south of the Appennines—bo^ ecclesiastical corporations, such 
as the sorority of the Vestal Virgins and other colleges of priests belong¬ 
ing to the established public service of the Roman State,^ and political 
corporations in the shape of self-governing city-states that were incorpor¬ 
ated in, or externally associated with, the Roman body politic.* 

< Htring, op cit., pp. 160 and 159. * Sec pp. 114-15, above. 1 Sec V. v. 569-74. 

* See Hyginiis: Dt ConJieionHuf Agronan ^ Dia der R^muchtn Ftldmtattr, 

ed. twBlum^F., Lackmann, K., and Rudom, A., vol. i (Berlin 1848, Reimer), p. 217) 
and SicuJua Dt Condieiombia Agrtrum (in op. cit., pp. 162-3). 

* The lelf-govcrnmg communitiea incorporated in the Roman body politic were 

coloniea and munidpia of Roman citizena; thoae externally aaaociated with it were Latin 
city-itatea, whoao reUtiona with the Roman State were governed by cuatom, and 
dvitaut foederatat which were bound to Rome by written treatiea, the terma of which 
varied in accordance with the particular circumstances in which each community had 
entered into permanent political association with Rome. Cis-Appeimine city-atatea of 
both clattea received cor^rate grants of land in the Po Basin from the Reman Govern¬ 
ment—preaumabty as a recompense for services rendered by the miliury contingents 
from these states in the Ronun armies by which the Po Basin had been conquered from 
its native inhabitants. The aggresate extent of their holdings must have been considerable, 
to judge by the part that they played in the opposition of the various vested interests to 
the Graccun policy of reasserting the Roman State’s right of eminent domain over all 
Roman public land that had not been atsimed in freehold to individual proprietors (see 
Appian of Alexandria: Studitt in Hittcry, The Civil Wars’, Book I, chap, x, ) 6, 

ana chap, xtx, ( 1, where wdAetr MrovoA^riSir signifies munuipia ciMum Romanontm, 
ndXtit diroijroi the eoloniat Latinae, and ’/roAiwrac the dtixeni of eivitaut fotderaiat). 

Both the ecclesiastical and the municipal corporations that possessed these endow- 
menta of land in the Po Basin appear to have turned them to account ^ lettina them to 
tenants. The ecdesiaaticsl unancies ran for either one-year or five-year periods (rlyginus: 
Dt Condidombtts A/rorum, in DuSe/m/ttndrrROmuehtnFeldmturr,td,cit„VK>].i,p, 117). 
We have two glinmaes of the managemeoc of the municipal estates in tlw collated 
correspondence of Cicero. In a letter written in 46 a.c. (Ad Pamiliarti, Book XIH, Letter 
11), Cicero introduces to his correspondent, Decimut luniua Brutus, governor of 
Ci^pina Gaul, the three commissioners whom the municipal authorities of Arpinum 
(Cicero’s own home town) are sending out with inatructioru 'to inspect the properties let 
out on lease (oscliiraiM) which they posaeaa in the Province of Gaul, to collect the rents 
due from the teiunta (echnit), and generally to examine and deal with the situation there’. 
In a letter written in 45 B.C. (Ad Familiartt, Book XIII, Letter 7), Cicero asks hta corres¬ 
pondent Cluvius to intercede with Caesar on behalf of the municipality of Atella in the 
matter of that community’s agricultural property let out on lease (dt agro vtttigeli 
murtio^), which wu threatened with confiscation. According to Cicero these rents were 
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In the Arab Caliphate under the Umayyad regime we find a parallel 
to the Inca practice which is almost exact from the geographer’s stand* 
point though perhaps not so close from the sociologist’s. Just as the 
Incas established economic partnerships between lowland districts and 
highland districts, so the Umayyads endowed the tv^'o cantonments of 
Basrah and Kufah not only wi^ arable land on the adjoining plains of 
•IrSq (the fabulously productive ‘Black Earth': As-Sotcdd), but also 
with meadow-land, pasture, and forest in ‘the Highlands’ (Al-Jibdl) 
through which the Great North-East Road wound its way up towards the 
frontier of the Syriac World over against the Eurasian bteppe.* The 
difference between the Umayyad and the Inca application of the same 
de\'ice lies in the motive, which in the Umayyads’ case seems to have 
been primarily military and only incidentally economic. The frontier 
garrisons whi<^ the Arab empire-builders pushed forward up the Great 
North-East Road,* first into KhurisSn and eventually into Trans- 
oxania,* were originally recruited, and subsequently reinforced, by 
drafts from the cantonments at Basrah and Kufah and the grant to these 

tn important item in the budget of the municipalidct to which they were payable. In 
the fint of the two letters here cited, he whtet that the p^Ie of Arpinum depend on thia 
aource of income for 'all their waye and meant of prov>ding for public worthip and keep¬ 
ing public buildinga, both religioua and aecular, in a aound atate of repair*. In the aecond 
letter he gm ao far aa to write that ‘the municipal iinaacea of Atella are entirety depen¬ 
dent on mia aource of incoRM*. 

Evidence of a grant of forcat and paature land in the Po Baain to the eivitoM foedtrata 
Aquioum, aituatM in the diatant Main of the Liria (Garigliano). ia preaerved in the 
name 'Saliua Galliani qui cognominantur Aouinatea* (meaning ‘Eitatet, ainiate in 
Cisalpine Gaul, of the eiw-atate of >^uinum'} which waa borne by one of the tclf- 
governing municipalitiea ot Roman citiiena in the eighth of the eleven region# into which 
Auguatua grouped the city*«tatea of Italy (tee the luc in Pliniui Seeundua, C.: Historia 
NaturaUt.oook III, chap, xv (zx), 4 116). At aome date between the end of the Ant 
quarter of the second century a.C. and Auguatua'a day. the tenants and aquatten Ofi thia 
estate must have been incorporated u an autonomous community. 

' For example, the revenues of the city and district of Dliuwar were panblc to the 
cantonment of KCf^, and thoee of Nibiwand to the cantonment of Bearah (Le Stnnge, 
Guy; Ttu Lands 0/ tha Esuttm CaUphat$ (Cambridge 1905, University Press), pp. 109 
and 197). 

> See xt, map 37. > Sec p. lai. above. 

* In the Arao xmlitary occupation of KhuriaSn, it waa Baarsh, not Kufah, that played 
the predominant part, and thia fact waa unhappily rejected in the traiuplantetion to 
Khuriain not only of the Baaran soldiery but ot the inter-tribal feuda that were Baarah’a 
heriuge &om a pre-Iatamk Arabia (sec Wellhauaen, J.; Dos Aratiseh* Rtkk tmd ttin 
StwM (Berlin 1901, Reimer), pp. 2471 *56. 131). The Baaran Arab garrisoos in 

Khuri^n were not deicrr^ from pursuing these inter-tribal feuds either by the 
numerical preponderance of the native Iranian Mpulation or by the proximity of ^ 
Euiaatan Nornad adveriary on the farther aide of the frontier. Ziyi^—whom the Caliph 
Mu'iwfyth appointed governor not only of Basrah and Kdfah but of all Arab dominions 
beyond them, aa far aal^uiialn inclusive, which were dominated from the cantonments 
on the Euphrates by way of the Great North-East Road—sent large numbers of Baaran 
and Kufan Arab families to I^uriain (see ibid., p. 79). Funber drafts of 35,000 men 
each from the two cantonments were sent to Khurlsin by Ziyid’s son RabP, on whom 
his fathers goverDor-generalship was conferred by Mu'lwlyah after Ziyld'a death. Bv 
the end of the seventh centi^ of the Christian Era there wu in iUiurisin an Arab 
population of abwt 200,000, including about 40,000 fighting-men (see ibid., p. 166). The 
miiiury and political dependence of the greater part of the Iranian Plateau on a rower 
inaiallro on the plaitu of‘Iriq, which was a salient fearurc in t^ administrative organisa¬ 
tion of the Umayyad Empire, has its counterpart in the similar situation after the over¬ 
throw of the Achsemenian Empire, when the successors of Alexander were contending 
for the fragments of ^ carcass. In that stroggle, Seleu^s Nicstor emerged as one of the 
victors largely owing to his sbility to dominate, from hia base at Babylon, all the fonner 
Achsemenian dominions lying to the north-east and east of Babylonia, save for an 
eaatemmoat fringe which he waa constrained to cede to Chandiagupta in exchange for a 
park of war-elephanti. 

B SM 9 .VU 
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two Arab military corporations in 'Ir&q of estates on the Iranian Plateau 
—^whose productive resources were thus laid under contribution for the 
benefit of Basrah's and Kfifah’s war-chests—was an economic reflection 
of the military fact that the oudying garrisons protecting the Iranian 
provinces of the Caliphate were detachments from the two great nurseries 
of soldiers cantoned on the distant borderland between the Euphrates 
and the Arabian Steppe. 

The Inca practice of transporting individually selected skilled workers 
and their families, in order to improve the quality of production 
in economically backward districts, has counterparts—economically 
comparable, though incomparably brutal and indiscriminate from the 
human standpoint—in both Hellenic and Syriac history. The scientific 
agricultural exploitation, with imported slave labour, of the coastlands 
of the Western Mediterranean from the fifth century b.c. onwards and 
of the seaboard of Lower TrAq in the ninth century of the Christian Era 
has already been noticed in this Study in another context.* There are 
indications that the Incas may have brought artificers from the culturally 
maturer lowland region of Chimu to raise the standard of workmanship 
in their own highland capital at Cuzco.’ This was certainly the puqsose 
of the Mongols in carrying Chinese, Russian, and Western Christian 
craftsmen away captive from the extremities of the Old World to its 
heartland when they were trying to transform Qiraqorum from an en¬ 
campment of Nomads into a city fit to be the capital of a w'orld empire.’ 
Ts’in She Hwang-ti may have had the same end in view in bringing 
selected settlers nom other parts of his empire to recruit the population 
of Hien-yang,^ when he was making an imperial capital out of a dty 
that had hitherto only had to serve as a capital for the parochial state 
of Ts’in.’ On the other hand Nebuchadnezzar, in deporting to Babylon 
from Jerusalem ‘all the craftsmen and smiths’,^ was probably more con¬ 
cerned to deprive Judah of her armaments industry—and thereby render 
it impossible for her to make any further attempt at armed insurrection 
against the Neo-Babylonian regime’—than he was to improve the age- 
old craftsmanship of Babylon, whose practitioners would have felt that 
they had little to learn fi-om a handful of artisans picked up from a rustic 
highland principality in a remote corner of the empire. 

A type of internal colonization which is apt to become prominent 
in the last phase of the history of a universal state is the plantation of 
barbarian husbandmen on Iwds that have come to be depopulated 
either as a result of raids perpetrated by these barbarians themselves (or 
by neighbours of theirs in their former homes in the no-man's-land 
beyond the Units) or as a result of some social sickness, native to the 

* In V. V. 66 and 129. 

* Baudin, L.: L'Empir* StxialisU dts Inka (Parit 1928, Inatitut d’Ethnoloaie), p. 134. 

) See the paaaw quoted Friar WtUiain of Rubruck't narrative in V. V. 113-14, 

and Oltchki, L.: CviUaum* Boucher, A French Artitt at the Court 0/ the Khant (Baltimore 
1946, lohna Hopkina Univeraity Preaa). * See V. v. 141. 

' Toe Bucceasive ebangea in the location of the capital of the Sinic untveraal atate are 
dealt with below on pp. 210-13. 

* 2 Kinga niv. 14 and x6, cited already on p. 116, above. 

1 Thia had unquettionably been the motive of the Phdiatinca when, in the eleventh 
century s.c., they had placed a ban upon the practice of the metallurgies induatiy in the 
rubjugated territory of IiiaeJ (ae« I Sam. zitt. 19-22). 
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depopulated empire itself, which has laid it open to barbarian attack by 
sapping its powers of resistence. 

A classic example is presented in the picture of a post-Diocletianic 
Roman Empire in the Notitia Dignilatum, which records the presence 
of a number of German and Sarmatian barbarian corporate settlements 
on Roman soil in Gaul, Italy, and the Danubian provinces. The technical 
term Uuti, by which these barbarian settlers were known, is derived 
from a West German word* denoting semi-servile resident aliens; and 
we may infer that the Romans’ Uuti were the descendants of defeated 
barbarian adversaries of the Roman Imperial Government who had been 
punished or rewarded for past acts or aggression by being coerced or 
coaxed into migrating permanently to become peaceful cultivators of the 
Promised Land on the inner side of the timei which they had formerly 
devastated as raiders. From the Roman Government’s standpoint this 
arrangement would serve the dual purpose of employing the barbarians 
to repair the damage that they themselves had inflicted and of giving 
them at the same time an interest in keeping the peace for the mture 
instead of continuing to break it. The Uuti were cautiously planted in the 
interior of the Empire, not in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
limiUs,^ and in Gaul, at any rate, each settlement of laeti was attached to 
a particular Gallic canton and was required to pay its land-tax to the 
municipal authorities, not to the Imperial Treasury.* In its gazetteer of 
the western portion of the Empire the Notitia Digmtatum mentions 
twelve pToefecturae of German laeti attached to divers Gallic cantons* 
and twenty-two praefecturae of Sarmatian Uuti in Gaul and Italy,* as 
well as a settlement of Sarmaue and Taifali Gentiles in the Gallic canton 
Pictavi* and a Gens Marcomannorum, administered by a tribune, in 
the Middle Danube province of Pannonia Prima.^ 

*The Melting-pot* 

Our survey of garrisons and colonies installed by builders of universal 
states has perhaps borne out our contention that these systematic 
transfers of population—which are charaaerisdc of the universal stale 
phase in the decline of a civilization—are on the whole much more 
humane, in execution as well as in design, than the capricious and vindic¬ 
tive uprooting of individuals and communities which is characteristic 
of the antecedent Time of Troubles. At the same time our survey has 
brought to light the truth that these two morally diverse processes pro¬ 
duce similar social resxilts. And the cumulative effect of the empire- 
builders’ statesmanship, following upon the war-lords’ atrocities,* is to 

’ L*to, Htu, Ut, laet, lot (tee Groue, R.: JUmisehe MiliUSrgtsekuhU ven GaJiitnw his 
Mum Begim dtr Byzanludschen Thtmenverfaisung (Berlin 1920, Weidmuin), p. 208). 

* See ibid., p. 209. 

3 See ibid. 

* In Partibtu Oeddentit, chap, xlii, M 33744- 

t Ibid., M 46-63 and 66-70; q>. Codex Tbeodoeianua VII. 20, t2,ef A.o.40o:'L4etui 
(MS. luctus) AUmannui, Sarmata*. 

* In Parttbut Oceidends, chap, xlii, } 65. 

’ Ibid., chap, xxxiv, $ 24. 

* The aucceasive typet of ‘aavioura with the aword* whoae lequence piinctuatea the 
atafea of the decline and hll of a civilixation have been reviewed in V. vi. 178-213. 
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intensify and accelerate a process of pammixia and proletariamxadon' 
that is characteristic of Times of Troubles and universal states alike. 

Permanent military garrisons installed on the frontiers of universal 
states become 'melting-pots’ in which the dominant minority of a dis¬ 
integrating society fuses itself with both the external and the internal 
proletariat. In an earlier part of this Study* we have observed that, on 
the organized military frontier of a civilization over against outer bar¬ 
barians, the wardens of the marches and the opposing barbarian war- 
bands tend, with the passage of time, to become assimilated to one 
another first in military technique and equipment and eventually also in 
culture and ithos. But, long before the dominant minority of a disinte¬ 
grating society has been barbarized by hostile contact, across the frontier, 
with the external proletariat, it will have been vulgarized by fraterniza¬ 
tion, within the frontier, with the internal proletariat.* For empire- 
builders who have gained their position by emerging as sole survivors 
from a struggle for existence between the parochi^ states of their world 
do not often preserve either sufficient manpower or sufficient zest for the 
profession of arms to be able to contemplate holding and defending their 
hardly won empire unaided. 

In this quandary their first recourse is to reinforce their own military 
strength by enlisting, not barbarians from beyond the pale, but subjects 
of the empire who have not lost their martial virtues. While they seldom 
push this policy to the extreme to which the Achaemenidae went when 
they took over into their own service the Jewish military colony that had 
been installed in the Egyptian frontier fortress of Elephantine by their 
Saite predecessors,^ they frequently raise new military formations from 
among their subjects and brigade these with the troops of their own 
ruling nationality. Thus Augustus and his successors manned the im¬ 
mensely long frontiers of the Roman Empire, which Augustus had staked 
out, by brigading with the Roman legions auxilia recruited from Roman 
subjects who were not Roman citizens.* The detachments of Arab pro¬ 
fessional soldiery from Basrah and Kufah, which were posted in KhurSsin 
to hold the north-east frontier of the Umayyad Empire, enlisted the 
help of the warlike native Iranian inhabitants of the province and 
fraternized with their new comrades-in-arms, in contrast to the aloofness 
of the parent cantonments on the Euphrates from the subject civilian 
population of Triq.^ KhurSsSni Arab officers adopted the Iranian 
custom of surrounding themselves with a comitatus of picked Iranian 
fighting-men, and they also raised separate Iranian military formations 
imder Iranian officers.* The local Iranians, on their side, had good 
reasons for responding favourably to these bids for their co-operation 
that were made to them by their Arab conquerors. 

'As a result of the conquest, their position, on the whole, changed only 
slightly, and this hardly for the worse. The defence of Khurftsin against 
enemies from outside—that is, against the Turks—was conducted by the 

' For thU pnKCM, see V. v. 439-So, p<unm. * In V. ▼. 459-90. 

* See V. V. 439-59. ♦ See pp. 118-19, abow. 

* See V. V. 446, and e. 133, above. 

* See V. V. 447, and WelUiauMn, op. eit., p. 307, quoted in the present Study in V. 

V. 4 S^' ^ See Wellhauaen, op. cit., p. 309. 
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Arabs more successfully than ic had been managed under the Sasanian 
regime. . . . The MawSU (as non-Arabs who lud become converts to 
Islam and become adopted members of the Arab tribes were called in 
Khurisin, as elsewhere) fought shoulder to shoulder with the Arabs 
against their traditional national enemy, the Turks. They also fought for 
Islam against their own Sogdian kinsmen, in so far as ^e latter were 
Islam’s enemies and the Turks' confederates. . . . The domestic life of 
Khuris&n was not interfered with by the Arabs verymuch. 'I^ey left the 
administration to the marzbam and dihqans and did not impinge upon the 
subject population except through these native intermediaries. Even in 
the garrison towns and in the seats of administration the native authorities 
continued to play their part side by side with their Arab colleagues. For 
one thing, they had to collect the taxes, for the due payment of which, 
on the agreed scale, they were responsible to their conquerors. However, 
the burden of taxation had doubtless weighed as hea^y on the misera 
contribuzns pUbs under the Sasanian r^gime.^ The Iranians were also left 
undisturbed in the practice of their religion; in the agreements providing 
for payment of tribute it is always assumed that they are going to retain 
their ancestral faith. . . . They appear, all the same, to have had no very 
serious attachment to Zoroastrianism. .. . The attraction of Islam for the 
Iranians was in the first instance not so much on account of its intrinsic 
merits as for the sake of the material advantages which it had to offer. 
They used it as a means of diminishing the gulf between themselves and 
the ruling class and of obtaining a share in their privileges by "going 
Arab". They adopted Arabic names and secured admission into an Arab 
tribe.’* 

Even the Manchus—who, as mere restorers of their Mongol pre¬ 
decessors’ empire-building work in China, had not to pass through the 
ordeal that is the usual price of founding a universal state—did not 
attempt to hold, with their own imaided strength, the vast and populous 
domain of which they had made so easy a conquest. In the ‘banners’ of 
which their garrisons were composed, their general practice was, as we 
have seen, 3 to brigade a Chinese and a Mongol with each Manchu 
battalion. 

Our records, fragmentary though they are, give us vivid glimpses, 
here and there, of ‘the melting-pot’ at work. A piece of ^t-fiand 
evidence for the mutual assimilation of the Chinese ‘bannermen’ in 
Manchu service and their Manchu fellow soldiers has been quoted in 
thia Study at an earlier point.^ At Elephantine under the Achaemenian 
regime—which was particularly liberal* in giving openings to non- 
Persians—the Jewish military unit constituting the garrison had on its 
strength not only some soldiers of Babylonian origin but also at least one 


■ According to Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 310, Khuritinwatnot exempt ftoin thegenerel 
rule thit Un^ttx continued to be payable, both by native converts to Islam and by 
Muslim Arabs who had become low landowners, on land origioaliy belonging^ to the 
native non*MusUm pt^ulation. On the other hand, according to the aame authority, op. 
cit., p. >0, non-Muuim subjects of the Caliphate who pertormed military service for 
frontier duence were exempted from taxation.—A.J.T. 

< Wellhauecn, op. cit., pp. 30S-9. 

i See pp. iaS-9, above, with the referencca there given. 

* In V. V. 457-8: cp- P. 449- 

* On this point tee Meyer, E.: D*t Papyru^fund cm EUphantM, and ed. (Leipaig 
igta, Hinrichi}, p. a6. 
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Chorasmian.* It is remarkable that this soldier should have found his 
way to the First Cataract of the Nile from his native land in the delta of 
the Oxus, at the opposite extremity of the Achaemenian Empire. It is 
still more remarkable that this representative of the high-spirited 
Iranian peoples of the north-eastern marches, who were to offer such a 
stubborn resistance to Alexander the Great,‘ should not have felt it 
beneath his dignity to serve shoulder to shoulder with Syrians in a 
regiment of mercenaries. 

In the civil life of this Jewish military colony, Babylonic influence was 
strong, though the colony had originally been founded by the Neo- 
Babybnian Empire's Saite rivals and adversaries, and though it is 
probable that the Saites had recruited at least the first nucleus of the 
force from among those ‘die-hards’ in Judah who had preferred to be 
refugees in Egypt rather than deportees in Babylonia.* The marriage 
contracts, for example, that had survived from the community’s archives 
were Babylonian rather than Israelite in form, and this Babylonicizing 
tendency in Elephantinian Jewish personal law had been strong enough 
to raise the general status of women above the aistoma^ Jewish level of 
that age.* One medium through which this Babylonic influence had 
seeped in was the Aramaic language and alphabet of the Jewish com¬ 
munity at Elephantine, which were identical with those in use in con¬ 
temporary Babylonia and Assyria.* The tincture of Babylonic polytheism 
in the Y^weh-worship of the Elephantine community* suggests that 
there may have been Babylonian elements in the community itself; and 
this, in turn, suggests that the original nucleus may have been a mixed 
band including r^gees from Samaria as well as firom Judah,^ since the 
Samaritans were a hybrid community in which a remnant of Israel 
was mingled with deportees from Babylonia whom the Assyrian war¬ 
lord Sargon had planted in place of the Israelites whom he had deported 
to ‘the cities of the Medes’.* These facts and probabilities indicate that 
Achaemenian Elephantine was a ‘meldng-pot’ indeed; and, on this 
analogy, we may picture the corresponding role of the Arab military 
cantonments in the Umayyad Empire. 

‘[The non-Arabs] went over to Islam in large numbers, and such con¬ 
versions were particularly numerous among the masses of Iranian 
prisoners-of-war in Kufah and Basrah.’* 

This non-Arab element in the cantonments was continually reinforced 
by the effect of'Umar ll’s ruling that non-Arab converts in the provinces 

> See Meyer, op. ciC, p. a8, end van Hoonacker, A.: Utu Commtaututi Juiia- 
Aramitnnt A ^phmtink at catx vi* tt liicUt avant J.-C. (London 1915, 

Milford), p. 

* See if. ii. 140. i Sec a Kings xxv. 26 and Jer. xl-zliii. 

* See van Hoonacker, ra. dt, pp. 35-^9. 

i See ibid., pp. 39-30. For the proceas of peaceful penetration by which the Aramaic 
language and alphabet replaced the Akkadian language and cuneiform charcetera in the 
honftelanda of the Babylonic Gvilization, ae« I. i. 79-00, and V. v. 486-91 and 499-501. 

* See V. V. las, n. i. 

r Thia ia van Hoonecker’a coniecturc, in op cit., pp. 84-8$. 

* Sm a Kinga xvit. 

* Wcllhauaen, op. dt, p. 45. For inatancea. tee Ahmad Al-Balidhuri: Kitdb 
FutUk ai-Bulddn, Engliih tranalation by Hitti and Murgotten, Part hO (New York 1934, 
G>lumbia Unhreraity Preta), pp. 105-11. 
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must migrate to a cantonment if they wanted to avoid the alternative of 
contin\iing, after their conversion, to pay the tax imposed on non- 
Muslim subjects of the Empire.* All non-Arab converts had to obtain 
affiliation to some Arab trib« or clan,* and this institution of clientship 


> For this mlina, $e« p. 13a, above. 

* See Wellhaiuefl, op. cic.. p. 45. For example, the aoldicra of a Penian cavalry force 
in Ahwix which deaerted to the Anbt aivd turned Mualim tn maua appear to have ictUed 
firat in Baarah aa cliesta of the Banu Tamlm and afterwarda to have tranaferred their 
allegiance to the Banu S'ad. Beiidea theae Penian Aalwirah, there were Sindi deaertera 
from the Persian aimr known aa Zutt (i.e. Jita), and othen known u Saylbiiah and 
Andaehir. Under the Saaanian riiffinM theae Zun had had their psaturea on the bordera 
{tuJufS of *Iriq over aninat the North Arabian Steppe, while the Savibijah had been 
•eraed on the ceait ot the Penian Gulf, and the Andaghir in the deaen borderland 
between Kirmin and Seiatan. Theae three peoplei were all now aettled at Baarah aa 
elienta of the Banu Tamlm, and they tfcervraids tnnaferred their allegiance to the Banu 
Hanthalah (aee Balidhuri, op. cit, Part(ii), pp. 105-107,109, and iii). We alto hear of a 
Penian family UmSn minting to Bunh vu Yarning (lee ibkL, p. leo), and of 
the inhabitanu of the Perttan citv of Qazvdn turrendering to the Aiaba on terma, accept¬ 
ing lalam, and Kttling in KAfan, under the name of Hamrt’ ad-Daylam, aa cJienta of 
Zuhrmb b. Hawirah (aee ibid., p. to). Priaoner-converta from Bukblri were aettled by 
‘Ubaydallah b. ZiySd at Baarah (tee ibid., p. iti). 

Seme of the Zutt and Saylbiiah deaerten from the Peraian army were tnnaplanted 
in A.D. 669 or 670 by the Caliph Mulwiyah I from Batnh to Antioch (aee ibid., pp. 1 to¬ 
ll, and v^. i (New Yoilc 1916, Columbia Uoivenity Preaa), p. aso). When the Aiaba 
conquered Sind, another batch of Zun, whom the OM^ueron had uprooted from their 
native paaturea, acem to have been aent to Syria by Haji^ {proccruidan wtuntrt fuitgthatur 
A.D. 69i-7iy)andeventually to have been tent on by tne t^iph Walld 1 (tMperooot a.d. 
705-1O to join the previout batch of Zun deporteea at Antioch (aee Balidhuri, op. ciu, 
Part (11), p. lit, and vol. i, p. 150)—whence aome, again, were aent on by the Caliph 
Ya^d II (mperfliot A.D. 720-4) to Maaalaah (Mopaueitia) in Cilkia (aee Balidhuri, op. 
cit., vol. i, p. 259). But the bulk of Hajjlj'a deporteea from Sind—who included repre- 
aenuiivea of ether Sindi tribea betides the Zutt, and who were 'accompanied by their 
wives, their children and their buffaloes' (Balidhuri, op. ch.. Part (ii), p. 109)—teem to 
have been aettled by Hajjlj in ‘Iri^ in the Kaikar district. Here their numbers were tub- 
tequently recruited, sccording to Balidhuri (ibid., p. 109), by runaway black alavea and 
by eontumscioua elienta of an Arab tribe and an Arab grsndee; and in tha reign of tba 
'Abbaiaid Caliph Ma’mAn (impiTahat A.D. 813-33) they broke out into a rcbeUion which 
it took him and bit tucceaaor Mu'tsaim (imptrwl a.d. 833-42) the beat pan of twenty 
years to quell. According to Mat'AdI (in hia Tmbik, Baton Carrs de Vaux’t translation, 
P- 455) tlwae ninth-cenci^ Zutt iniurnnta in the marches of South-Weatem 'Irlq wera 
the dcsccndanu of immimnta from Sind who had migrated to 'Iriq in large numben 
across Kirmin, Fart, and Khuziatin. Whether there lud or had not been a voluntary 
immigration aa well aa a compulsory deportation of Zutt to *Irlq from Sind, we may cake 
it that, in the course the first two centuries of Arab rule, man-power mm Weatem 
India had, in one way or another, been flowing into a South-Weatem Asia that, on the 
eve of the Arab conquest, had been depwpulatM by the two list and moat devasuting of 
the Romsno-Persian wars. 

After the capitulation of the 'Iriai Zutt insurgents in a.p. 8^, Mutaaim deported 
aome of them to Jalulah and Khiniqin, astride the Great North-East Road, and the reat 
to *Ayo Zatbah {Gretci Anszarbut) in Cilicia, in the valley of the River Jayhin {Gratci 
Pyramua) to the north-east of Miaststb (aee Balidhuri, op. cit.. Part (ii), p. ito, attd vol. 
i, p. 264, and the other authoritica cited by M. J. de Goeje in Mhnoirtt d'Hisieirt tt dt 
GdoiropnU OrigntaUt, No. 3: ‘MImoire sur lei Migrattoni dea Ttiganes k traveri rAaie* 
(Leyden 1903, Brill), pp. 30-31). These were not the first Zutt to be settled st 'Ayo 
Zarosh; for Zutt from 'Ayo Zarbah had already been drafted by HftrAn-ar-Rashid 
{impgre^t A.D. 786-809) to reinforce the garriaoo of the nei^bouring Cilician 
fortrtas Kanlaat as-SawdI' (aee Balidhuri. op. dt, voL i, p. 20^. Thereafter, in 
A.D. 855, the East Romans descended on ‘Ayn Zarbah and carried off into But Roman 
territory, to the north-west of the Taurus Range, the Zutt deportees there, together with 
their women and children and buffaloes (Tsbi^ III, 1426, cited by de Goeje in op. cit., 
p. 31). This thrice deported detachment of the Zutt were the advance guard of the 
Gypsies of Orthodox and Western Christendom. W'e may gueu that they were reinforced 
by their kinsmen at Masaiseb and Antioch after the reconquest of Cilida and Northern 
Syria by the East ^znan Empire in the tenth century of the Christian Era. 

It will be seen that the Arab Caliphate played a psrt 10 the dissemination of the Gypdea 
that corresponded to the part played by the Esst Roman Empire in the dissemination of 
the Paulkians (see IV. iv. 624-34). 
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made the relation between non-Arab and Arab Muslims intimate, even 
though it did not place the two categories of Muslims on a footing of 
equality with each other. The resulting social fusion went far. Even at 
Basrah and Kufah, at least as much Persian as Arabic was spoken in the 
markets,* and in Khur&s2n the process naturally went farther still. In 
the Khur 9 s 2 nT army which, under Abu Mtulim’s leadership, overthrew 
the Umayyad regime in the great insurrection of A.D. 747-50, even the 
Arabs were predominantly Persian-speaking.* The KhurSsSnl Arab 
officer who caught and killed the fugitive Umayyad Caliph MarwSn in 
Upper Egypt in the summer of a.d. 750 gave the word of command in 
Persian when he ordered his troops to attack.* 

In the Roman Empire, likewise, the military cantonments and civilian 
colonies acted as social ‘melting-pots’.* The ferment must have been 
particularly active in the Roman colony planted in 45 B.c. by Caesar at 
Corinth,* since the Roman citizens whom Caesar settled here were freed- 
men;^ and these ‘stepsons of Italy'^—as Publius Scipio Aemilianus had 
once called the free populace of the dty of Rome to their face, in con¬ 
temptuous allusion to the servile source to which so many of them owed 
their origin, even as early as Aemilianus’s day—^were drawn from all 
quarters of the Hellenic World and its hinterlands. In their settlement 
at Corinth, Caesar’s freedman-colonists were merely consummating a 
process of pammixia of which they themselves were earlier products. 

Who are the Beneficiaries t 

In promoting this process of pammixia and proletarianization in the 
body social of a universal state, for whose benefit do civilian colonies and 
military garrisons chiefly operate ? 

There have been cases in which the beneficiary has been an alien 
civilization. For example, the transfers of population on the grand scale, 
to which the Incas’ subjects had been broken in by their rulers’ benevo¬ 
lently high-handed policy, prepared the ground for the more revolu¬ 
tionary acts of the Incas’ Spanish supplanters and successors. The 
Spanish authorities were adopting Incaic practice in attempting to re¬ 
group the subject ‘Indian’ population into new local communities' and 
in retaining and protecting the village headmen* whom the foregoing 
Incaic rdgime had installed.'® The Spanish Viceroy of Peru, Francisco 
de Toledo {proconsulan munere fungebatur a.d. 1569-81) was said also 
to have bew consciously and deliberately following Incaic precedent 
when he organized a system of universal compulsory conscription for 

1 Se« Wcllhauten, op. cit., p. 307. 

* According to Ttbari, cited by Wellhauicn in op. cit., p. 308. 

1 Se« ibid’, p. 34a. 

* The Romen Army’* role in preptgiting the Latin venion of the Hellenic culture in 
the Greck-ipceking and Oriental provincea of the Roman Empire end et the seme time 
introducing Greek end Orientst influeocet into the Latin western provinces is described 
in Hahn, L.: Rom und Romenitmus (Leipzig 1906, Dieterich), pp. 160-6. 

* See pp. 109-to, above. ‘ S« IV. iv. *70, with o. 4. 

1 'Quorum noverca est Italia' (Velleius Paterculus, C.: Hittoria Romana, Book II, 
chap, iv, < 4). 

< See Haring, C. H.: Tfu Spamk EmpiVc m AmerUa (New York 1947, Oxford 
University Press), pp. 70-71, 142, and 174-$. 

I* See ibid., p. 63, n. 44, and p. 215. See p. 115, above. 
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civilian labour, under which ‘the Indians’ were called up in rotation for 
periods of three or four months’ service at a time in numbers that kept 
one-seventh of the total labour force perpetually mobilized;' and the 
long-suffering native peasantry that was thus periodically rounded up' 
like Ottoman teCxyeh to meet the Spanish colonists’ seasonal demands for 
labour were also placed, when at home, at the disposal of Spanish 
tncomimd«ro%? These Spanish counterparts, in the Andean countryside, 
of the Persian barons whom the Achaemenidae planted in Cappadocia 
were not the only agents of a Western Christian cultural penetration of 
the Andean Society under the newly imposed alien regime. The Spanish 
self-pveming municipalities founded at key-points in the Andean 
World had as potent an effect as the Greek self-governing city-states 
that were founded in Egypt and South-Western Asia by Alexander and 
his successors;* and these municipalities, like the encormeruUrot, were 
beneficiaries of an antecedent Incaic Imperial regime which had schooled 
anuprootedand regimented Andean populationto become docile'lndians’ 
for conquistadores from the Old World. 

In the European interior of the Western World a quarter of a millen¬ 
nium later, the main body of the Western Society was the beneficiary 
of the short-lived universal state which was provided for the mouldering 
remains of a Medieval Western city-state cosmos by the Napoleonic 
Empire. The st^nadon into which the life of Flanders, Western 
Germany, and Northern Italy had sunk since the Medieval Western 
city-state cosmos’s decay' was sdrred into fresh and vigorous movement 
by the intrusion of semi-alien French garrisons; and, brief though this 
disturbing French visitation was, it had the decisive and historic effect of 
drawing back into the main stream of Western life the waters of a branch 
that had become a backwater.^ The impact of the Napoleonic soldiery, 
and of their more polished forerunners under the ancien r^nu, on 
the musdly vegetating society of eighteenth-century Franl&rt and 
DUsseldorf has been vividly depicted in two masterpieces of German 
literature.’ 

Such cases, however, as these are as rare as they are interesting, and 
it is evident that an alien civilizadon is not the normal beneficiary from 
the colonies and garrisons that have been installed by a universal state. 
On the other hand, the barbarians beyond the paleof a civilizadon derive 
conspicuous benefits from cantonments screening a universal state’s 


I S«e Hanna, op* city p. 64. * Sec p. 112. a. 7, above. 

) An exact account of tnc ttwmUnda wiD be found in Hiring, ep. eit., pp. 44MS 
62. The itnctneaa with which, at leaat in juridicsl theoiy, the nghta of (he Crowe on the 
one hand and of the peaeanta on the other haikd were tafeguard^ in the term* on which 
an eneomUnda vraa granted to a Spankh eonqtdstador is reminiacent of the limitationB on 
the rights of Ottoman hcf-holdeca (ace pp. 124-6, above). 

* See p. 135, above. 

* See III. ul. 344-SO. « See V. v. 619-42. 

1 In Goethe’e WtArhtii, Book III, there ia an account of the itnpreaaion 

made on Goethe in bia childhood bjr the French 'town major’. Count Thorane of Gratae, 
who waa billeted in Goetbe'a father'a houae after the occupation of Frankfurt by the 
French Army on the and January, 1739. In Heine’s RMebilder, in 'Daa Buch Le Grand', 
there it an analogoui picture of the iinpreaaion made on Heine in his childhood by ^e 
French dirummer who waa billeted in Heine'a father'a house in DtlMcIdorf. The Jewish 
child vraa captivated by the French plebeian, as ihc Frankfurter patrician child had been 
by the French aristocrat 
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outer frontiers; for the education which the barbarians gradually acquire 
from these miUtary outposts of a civilization—first as adversaries and 
later as mercenaries of the imperial power—makes them capable, at the 
moment when the empire collapses, of swooping across the fallen 
barrier and carving barbarian successor-states out of derelict imperial 
provinces. This adventure and its sequel have been discussed in previous 
parts of this Study* and arc dealt with further below.* At this point it is 
only necessary to remind ourselves that the barbarians’ triumphs are as 
short-lived as they are sensational.* The transfers and mixtures of popula¬ 
tion in a univer^ state produce deeper eifects, with more important 
historical ^nsequences, on the relations between the dominant minority 
and the internal proletariat. 

In both the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate, for example, the 
relative positions of these tw’o social factions had undergone a revolu¬ 
tionary change to the dominant minority’s disadvantage—though this 
without any commensurate gain for the internal proletariat—long 
before the barbarians succeeded in founding their ephemeral successor- 
states. In the Arab Caliphate this internal social revolution expressed 
itself politically in the substitution of the ’Abbasid for the Umayyad 
regime after the short and sharp civil war of a.d. 747-50. In the Roman 
Empire the political expression of the corresponding social revolution 
was the replacement of an Augustan ‘prindpate’ by a Diodetianic 
despotism ^ter a long-protracted bout of disorder which, in its most 
acute phase, rankled into outright anarchy.^ In both cases the revolution 
was provoked by the. disillusionment of the internal proletariat with a 
formal enfranchisement which had not made them genuine equals of the 
dominant minority; in both cases the insurgent internal proletariat 
succeeded in depriving the dominant minority of the power and 
privileges which they had retained till then defacto \ and in both cases, 
again, the ruin of the dominant minority did not achieve the revolu¬ 
tionists’ aim of setting the victorious internal proletariat in their former 
masters’ seat. Equality, indeed, was attained, but on the level of a com¬ 
mon servitude to a new master in the shape of a totalitarian regime. 

This ironical t\im of events through which History cheated the pro¬ 
letarian insurgents of the fruits of their victory was a consequence of the 
violence with which the revolution had been carried out. This recurrence 
of disorders characteristic of a Time of Troubles put to rout the social 
rally that had been achieved through the foundation of a universal 
State. Therewith, the temporarily arrested disintegration of a declining 
civilization was set in motion again, and the social effort thenceforth 
fruitlessly expended on the forlorn hope of saving the life of a civiliza¬ 
tion that was by that time in extremis took such a tremendous toll from 
the society’s fast-dwindling energies that no margin remained for alloca¬ 
tion to individual liberties—not even on the restricted scale of inordinate 
privileges for a small minority. The totalitarian r^ime, which was a last 

' In V. r. t94-'337 and 450-480. * In VIII. viil, paaim. 

1 On thia point, acc I. i. 59-^a and VIII. vui. 45-87. 

* The penod of diaorder lasted from the death of the Emperor Marcus Aureliua in 
A.O. 180 to the accetaion of Diocletian in a.0. 284. The chapter of anarchy ran from the 
murder of Alexander Severua in A.t>. 235 to the official triumph of Aurelian in a.d. 274. 
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desperate and swiftly bankrupt expedient for staving off social dissolution, 
demanded, and exacted to the uttermost farthing, the surrender of the 
individual's residual treasure of personal freedom. 

The Triumph of Equality and Despotism in the Arab Caliphate 

The dissatisfaction of the non-Arab converts to Islam' with their 
treatment under the Umayyad regime had substantial grounds. For 
example, non-Arab prisoners-of-war 

'secured by conversion their personal freedom,* but not the full status of 
citizens and members of the army, and therefore not the privileges which 
this status carried with it: they t^came Mautili, i.e. clients of an Arab 
dan. It was only on these terms, as subordinate hangers-on of Arab dans, 
that converts obtained admission to the ranks of the theocracy; for Islam 
by itself did not stifhce to produce this result. The theocracy was in reality 
a specifically Arab state, an imperium exercised by the Arabs over the 
conquered peoples.'* 

Even the KhurSsini Iranians whom the local Arab military colonists 
had accepted as their comrades-in-arms* 

'were not looked upon by the Arabs as being fully their peers. If they 
served in the army they had to fight on foot and not on horseback, and if 
they distinguished themselves they were regarded with mistrust. They did 
receive pay and a share in prizc-of-war, but no regular salary. Their 
names did x>ot appear on the military salary-roll {dUoSn). Though they 
were adopted into the Arab tribes, they were still distinguished, as 
"peasants”, from the "tribesmen”. And, tlwugh they were Muslims, they 
were not exempted from the tax payable by subjects.'^ 

In their natural dissatisfaction with an Umayyad re^me under which 
they were kept in this ambiguous, uncomfortable, and irritating position, 
the Iranian converts to Islam found allies in members of the Arab ruling 
race who were hostile to the Umay^'ads on religious grounds; and a 
series of attempts on the part of these two different dissident elements to 
make common cause, against a rdgime that was obnoxious to both, 
resulted eventually in the Umayyads’ overthrow. 

The first attempt—an unsuccessful one—was made under the auspices 
of Sabaism, an extreme form of the ShTah which glorified the C^ph 
'All at the cost of tamperii^ with a fundamental tenet of Islam.^ This 
sect struck root in some of ^e Arab clans in the cantonment of Kufah, 
which 'All had made the seat of his government; it gained adherents 
among the numerous Persian freedmen there; and in the anarchy let 
loose by the civil war between the adherents of 'AU and those of 
Mu'iwiyah the Sabaites momentarily succeeded in overthrowing the 
ruling Arab aristocracy of Kufah and substituting a Sabalte regime 

> S«e V. V. 449-50 and 501, n. a. 

> ‘It waa. however, only cuatomaiy, and not obligatorr, to grant their freedom to 

priaonerv-ot-wv th^ accepted lalaxn.' r Wellhauaen, op etc, p. 45. 

* Sm the paaiage quoted from Wellhauacn, op. cit., on pp. 14^1, above. 

i Wellhauacn, op. cic, pp. 309-10. 

* See ibid., pp. 42 ana 312-13. The Sabaliea perverted the Islamic belief in the 
■ingleneu and transcendence of Gm by introducing the doctrirte that the propheta were 
tueceaaive vehidea of the spirit of God, and that 'An was the next of these avatars in luc- 
ceatioe to Muhammad. 
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under which the invidious distinction of status between Arab Muslims 
and non-Arab converts was abolished.^ After the collapse of a movement 
that was too heretical to succeed, the Iranian converts found more 
effective allies in less extreme representatives of the Shi'ah and in the 
hyper-orthodox and militantly anti-Umayyad Kharijitcs {KhatcSrij), 
who condemned *A 1 I himself for his half-heartedness in the cause of 
God.* Seeds of both Kharijism and Shi'ism were carried from Kufah to 
Khur£sin by the drafts of Kufan fighting men that were sent to reinforce 
the garrisons on the North-East Frontier and, after the Umayyads and 
their Syrian Arab war-bands had enjoyed nearly a century of ascendancy 
over all other elements in the Empire, they were overthrown at last by 
Khuras2nl Iranian converts to Islam with Arab co-operation and largely 
under Arab leadership.^ 

The anti-Umayyad movement in Khurisin which came to a head in 
A.D. 747 in the armed insurrection of Abu Muslim at Merv, and which 
ended in the replacement of the Umayyads by the 'Abbasids, had been 
set on foot, about A.D. 720, by agitators from Kufah who had been 
Iranian converts by descent and shopkeepers and artisans by profession.’ 
Abu Muslim himself appears to have been of the same origin,’ while the 
nucleus of his rebel army was mainly recruited from peasant Iranian 
converts in the Merv oasis.^ But, though the targets of the insurgents' 
attack were the Arab representatives of the Uraayyad regime, Khurisinl 
Arabs were in a majority among Abu Muslim’s lieutenants and the in¬ 
surgents were not consciously working for the cause of Iranian national¬ 
ism ; the insurrection was an union sacrie of Iranian and Arab Khur&s&nl 
Mu^xms in the cause of Islamyet its very success inevitably trans¬ 
formed it into an Iranian revaneJ^ for the Arab conquest of the Sasanian 
Empire a hundred years back. 

The Khurisini conquerors took full advantage of the admirable net¬ 
work of roads which the Umayyads had inherited from the Sasanidae 
and from the Romans and from those Powers’ Achaemenian pre¬ 
decessors. While it bad taken the Primitive Muslim Arabs nineteen 
years (a.d. 634-51/2) to conquer the Sasanian dominions from the 
Euphrates to Merv, and the Macedonians five years (334-330 b . c .) to 
conquer the Achaemenian dominions from the Hellespont to the scene 
of Darius’s death beyond the Caspian Gates,^ it took the Khurlslhils 

< See Wellfaauten, op. cit., p. 43. 

* For the Khawdrij tee W^lhautee, op. dt, pp. 40-41. In the Primitive ItUmic 

community ihii Action—whoec name meant *^e Withdrtwen'—took the ume tine 
toward* the political-minded tupporten of both ‘All and Mu'Svriyah u the mionymoui 
‘Pbariieca* took towirde the Mtccabee* in the eecond centu^ l.c. They dinered, how¬ 
ever in their consequent tactic*, for the JCAotwfri; took to militancy while the Pharisee* 
peiMvered in non-violence (eee V. v. 73). * See pp. 137-S, above. 

* See Wellhauten, op. dt., p. 310. * See ibid., pp. 313 and 310. 

’ See ibid., p. 333. t See ibid., p. 331. 

* Sec ibid., pp. 330 «nd 333-4. In the recently conquered province of Tukhiriatin, 
•djeinins Khurftatn on the north-eatt, Arab conqueror* and native Iranian* likewise 
made common cause in thia critit, imd likewice accepted a non-Arab at their leader 
becauac the Arab aapiranta to leadership could not aeree among themaelvea. But thia imton 
iaer 44 in Tukhiristln ws» directed not arainat the Umayyada but agtinat the Khuriaini 
rebela (aee ibid., p. 334). Thia loyalty of the recently conouered Iraniana of Tukhiriitin 
to the Umayyad regime ia reminiicenc of the loyalty of the recently conquered Sikha 
in the Paiyab to the Britiah Rij in the criai* of t^ Indian Mutiny. 

* See II. ii. 140. 
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less than three years to sweep over the Umayyad dominions from Merv 
to the point in Upper Egypt where they caught and killed their quarry 
the Umayyad Caliph MarwSn. The capitulation, in the summer of a.d. 
749, of the Syrian Arab garrison of Nihawand—the fortress commanding 
the Great North-East Road at an easily defensible point on the western 
brow of the Iranian Plateau—retrieved the disgrace of the catastrophic 
defeat of the Persians by the Arabs on the same spot in a.d. 641 or 642. 
The crushing defeat of MarwiLn himself by a mere detachment of the 
KhurisSni forces in a ten days’ battle (commissum i6th-25th January, 
A.D. 750) on the banks of the Greater Zib wiped out the older score of 
the equsJly crushing defeat that had been inflicted in this neighbourhood 
in 331 B.C. on the last Darius's last army by Alexander’s expeditionary 
force. In bursting out of Asia into Egypt, and obtaining the allegiance of 
all the former Umayyad dominions in Africa up to the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco, the KhurSainl adherents of the 'Abbasids surpassed the feat 
of the Sasanian army which had occupied Alexandria in aj>. 619, but 
had exhausted its impetus some distance short of Carthage,^ in the 
course of the last and worst of the Romano-Persian wars. Indeed, they 
achieved the ambition of the Acbaemenid conqueror Camb>'se8, whose 
intention of following up his conquest of Egypt by a naval expedition 
against Carthage had been frustrated by the repeal of the indispensable 
Phoenician contingent in his fleet to carry out an order to subjugate 
their colonial kinsmen.^ 

The brilliant victory of the KhurSsinis in the civil war that swept 
across the dominions of the Caliphate in A.D. 747-50 was decisive in its 
negative results. The Umayyad r^^e and the hegemony of the Syrian 
Arab military cantonments, of which the r^me had been an expression, 
were overthrown once for all,’ the KhurSsinis ostensibly reigned in 
their stead under the banner of the 'Abbasids. 

*The Khurftsinls had won for the 'Abbasids their victory and they took 
their own share of the spoils. In a certain sense they became the heirs of 
the Syrians, though their relation to the Government was not the same. 

t See p. 93, aboTc. 

* 'Cambytetjpve order* to his fleet to mII aninit Carthtge, but the PhocnicUftt re* 
fused to ob^. They submiRcd chst they were bound by solemn engagements tod thst 
they would be guiltv of • crime if they msde war on * daughter-community. This un¬ 
willingness of the PbocniciaAS [to (end themselves to Cambytes' designs ageinst Csrthsge 
killed the project, sincej the remsinder of the fleet wu inadequate for the task. So, 
thanks to their Phoenician kinsmen, the Carthaginians escaped subjugation at Peraian 
hands; for Cambytes felt it impolitie to try to coerce the Phoenicians, considering that 
they had come under Persian aovereignri' voluntarily and that the naval power of the 
Persian Empire depended entirely on them* (Herodotus, Book III, chap. 19). For the 
relations of the Phoenician city-statea to the Achaemenian Imperial Government, ace 
V. V. 1*3, n. a. 

i See Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 347. As this autboriw here points out, the tucceta of the 
subjects of the Celiphate in throwing off the yoke of the Arab cantonments on the borders 
of the Desert and the ^wn had the effect of breaking thoec links between the subject 
territories of the CiJiphate and the reservoir of badswi Arab military man*p<wcr on the 
Arabian Steppe whien had been forged with such care and skill by the original Arab 
empire-builders. *The ancient home of the Arabs now “went nttive“ (oems/drrte) again 
so completely that it actually became a dangerous business to mske the pilgrimage.* Cp. 
Caetani, L.: Studi Ji Storic OruntaU, voL iit (Milan 1914. Hoepli), p. 50. In the iKMt- 
Syriac interregnum area A.O. 97S-ia7S> which the *Abbtaid Cwp^te foui^erea, the 
Nomads of Arabia played the role, not of upholders of the tottering empire, but of 
Invading bubarians on all fours with the Berbers and the Turks (tee III. lii. 445-6). 
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TTiey were called the SH'ah (‘the Party*), the AnsSr ('the Helpers’)* or 
the Almd'-ad^Datclah ('the Sons of the New Era’).* TTiey held in their 
hands the external power; they had a military organization. . . . They 
constituted the Caliph's standing army, and the Cahph lived in the midst 
of these guards of his. Baghdad was in fact laid out, not as an oecumenical 
capital, but as a cantonment for the KhurflsAnls in which the Caliph could 
reside at a safe distance from KOfah. In this cantonment they s^l main¬ 
tained their links with their home,* and the predominance which they 
had won in the service of the 'Abbasids, both as a party and as a military 
force, became a predominance of their nation and ^eir country—Eastern 
Iran—over the rest of the Empire.’* 

This ostensible hegemony was retained by the KhurisinI garrison of 
Baghdad for rather more than a century before the military control over 
the central government of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate passed into the hands 
of a Turkish slave-bodyguard recruited from the Eurasian Steppe 
beyond the pale of both lOiurSsin and Transoxania; and, in terms of the 
nationality of the founders of successor-states, the g^eral Iranian 
political ascendancy in the ‘Abbasid domiiuons may be reckoned to have 
fasted for more than three centuries, if we place to its credit the Trans- 
oxanian Iranian successor-state established by the Siminlds,* and if we 
take as the terminal date the overthrow of the DaylamI Iranian Buwayhids 
by the Turkish Saljuqs in a.d. io 55-6.* Compared with the ephemeral 
subsequent triumphs of the barbarian war-bands that came in at the 
death of the Caliphate—an ill-assorted mob of Turks and Mongols, 
Arabs and Berbers, Normans and Franks—^the Iranian ascendancy in 

> The original Ansdr had, of course, been the people of Medina who bad invited the 
Prophet Muhammad to come and rule over them. Under this name ihtj had been 
dittinniiahed from the MuhJ^rin who were the Prophet's Meccan fellow refugeea. Now 
that the name MtthSjinn had come to signify the A^b i^itary settlers in the canton¬ 
ments, the adoption of the name Amdr by the Xhuristnts had an obvious political con¬ 
notation.—A,J.T. 

* Wellhausen notes (op. dt, p. 347) that the original meaning of dexehh was 'new era’ 
and that it was the choice of thia term by the 'Abbasids to describe their rMme that led 
to its acquiring the generd meaning of 'government' or 'dynasty'. WeUhauacn also 
draws attention to the affinity between the title 'Sons of the Kingdom’ and the languege 
of Mat^ xviL 15; *Of whom do the kings of the Earth take custom or tribute? Of their 
own children, or of strangers?’—A.J.T. 

* The geographical situation of ^ghdad in relation to the Iranian Plateau corresponded 
ejuctly to that « Baaiah and KQfah in relation to the Arabian Steppe. Baghdad was 
laid out on a site u near to the heert of 'Iraq aa a Khurlaini garrison could post itself 
without placing a river barrier between itself and ita sources of reinforcement m North- 
Eastern Iran. The 'geopolitical' aignifictnee of the litee of Basrah and Kufsh has been 
noticed onp. 131, above. When Hir(ln-ar-RaBhId(ii»tp«rcAa(A.0.786-809) organised the 
North-Western March of the Caliphate over against the East Roman Empire (see p. lai, 
above), he planted Khurlslnlgarnsonsat Adana, Tarsus, and ‘Ayn Zerben, o^Anaaar- 
but (AhrnM Al-Balidhuri: Kil<A Futih^al Btdddn, Englith translation by Khitti, 
P. K., vol. i (New York 1916, Columbia University Preai), pp. a6e. 26a. and 264). 

* Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 348. 

r Sec II. ii. 142, above. Iranian successor-states of the 'Abbesid Caliphate arose to the 
west as well ae to the east of the 'Abbasid metropolitan province of 'Iriq. The Zaniti 
Berber Khariiite principaliw which held the hinterland of Ifriqiyah from a.d. 761 to 
A.D. 908 was tounded by a Persian adventurer named Rustem, and the ancestor of 
so-called ‘Fitimids’ was said to have come from Ahwix in the Iranian province of 
KhGzistin (ace I. L 3SS). The Ikhshid, who in A.D. 93S founded for himself end his heirs 
s successor-sate in Egypt and Syria by carrying out the 'Abbuid Government's mandate 
to suppress the previous local succesaor-sute ruled by the Tulunids, was a Tranaoxanian 
Iranian princeling. Hit aiKestral principality was rarghiruh (see Lane-Poole, S.: A 
Hittory of Efypt in tht MiddU Aga, and ed. (London 1914, Methuen), pp. 8t-^2). 

* Sic I. L 356. 
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the more palmy days of the 'Abbasid Era was loag>lived and historically 
importartt. On the other hand it was unsubstantial by comparison with 
the antecedent Arab hegemony which had been brought to an end by the 
KhurisinI insurrection of a.d. 747-50. The effective immediate heir of 
the Syrian Arab cantonments in Syria and 'IrSq was not the Khurisini 
cantonment at Baghdad but the 'Abbasid totalitarian regime—which 
did indeed inaugurate a ‘new era' when it supplanted its comparatively 
easy-going Umayyad predecessor. 

‘The change of dynasty brought with it a transformation of the inward 
nature of the regime.... The Arabs had imposed themselves, by right of 
conquest, as a ruling nobility over against the populations which they had 
subju^ted. . . . Under the Umayyads this primitive system persisted in 
essentials.... Under the ’Abbasic^ it vanished—^ong with the distinction 
of classes which was its pre-supposition. The 'Abbasids did not, like the 
Umayyads, stand on the shoulders of a strong aristocracy of which they 
themselves were members; the Khurilsinis, on whom their power was 
based, were not their kinsmen; they were merely their tools. The whole 
Muslim commimity stood in a uniform relation to the 'Abbasids, without 
any gradations of a natural order in the political standing of different 
elements; the dynasty alone possessed the divine right to rule as heirs of 
the Prophet. There were no impediments to prevent them from shaping 
the regime in sccordance with technical considerations, as might seem best 
for efficiency and also for the interests of the dynasty itself. They succeeded 
in bringing greater order into the administration, especially in the depart* 
ments of taxation and justice; they were zealous in giving a hearing to, 
and taking action on, the complaints of subjects who appealed to them as a 
court of supreme instance.* But they suppressed the general living interest 
in politics—which had formerly been part and parcel of religion—far more 
thoroughly than had proved practicable for the Umayyads.... The State 
shrank to the dimensions of the Court. . . . And the Court comprised a 

' This 'Abbsfid and tilcewite Csetsresn arcamm imptrii n-ss tUo Ukea to heart by 
the ’Abbasids’ Siminid successors in the Notth«Esst. It was remembered of the Siminid 
prince IsmSH b. Ahmad, cumamed ’Al>’A<iiI’ (*the Just’) (dominabatur A.c. 892-M7) 
that, even in the depth of winter, when the ground was under snow, he would ait 
motionless on horse^oack, anned esp^«pie, in open court, in order to render himself 
continually accesaible to petitioners. 

'I have read, in the works of our forefathers, that it was the usual practice for the 
Kings of Persia to have a lofty scaffold erected and to station themselves there on horse¬ 
back, to enable them to distinguish, among the multitude sasembied on the plain, all 
petitioners complaining of oppressioB, and so to give themselves the opportunity of doing 
justice. The reason for this custom tvaa that, vdien a prince remains inside a palace with 
doors, barriers, vestibules, corridors and curtains, perverse and ill-intentioned persons can 
obstruct the entry of petitioners and prevent them from reaching the royal presence.. .. 

Msmill b. Ahmad had a practice, when the cold wu most severe tiA when the snow 
srss falling most heavily, of repairing, unanended, to the Great Square [at Bukhiri] and 
remaining there on horseback till the moment of the dawn pr^er. It might happen, be 
used to say, that some victim of iitjustice might come to my Court te inform us of hie 
needs, and he might have neithtf money to cover hit expenMt nor a roof to shelter him. 
Because of the ram and the tnow, they would not allow him to reich my presence; but, 
when he knew thst I was here, he would come to find me, would obtain satisfection, and 
would return home re-assured and rejoicing in complete security.' 

This Siminid royal practice, thus described by Hasan Abu 'All Nixin>-al-Mulk in his 
SiydMot-Ndma, chap, ad imtium and aJfaim (on pp. t a and a6 of the French transla¬ 
tion by Schefer, Cb.; Siorret Namih (Paris 1893, Leraux)), was still being followed, some 
nine hundred years later then Isinill b. Ahmad’s day, in the Tranacaucaaian Kingdom 
of Georgia 00 the eve of its annexation by Rusaia, according to a sclf-complacently 
contempcuoua alluaion in tfae work of a Modern V/estem publicist (see de Maittre, J,: 
Ltttrtf tt Oputeulas Itiidiu, vol. i (Paris 1851, Vston), p. xjg).—A.J.T. 
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throng of civil ftcrvants who were no longer identical with the officers [of 
die military establishment].* Most of these dvil servants were creatures and 
favourites of the sovereign. Freedmen were preponderant among them. 
Under the previous regime freedmen may have enjoyed the ruler's confix 
dence and exercised a corresponding induence; they now attained to the 
highest positions in the public service.* They were raised from the dust, to 
be hurled down into the dust again.... It was not birth, but the Caliph, 
that made people’s fortunes.. .. The aristocracy was replaced by a Court 
hierarchy of officials, distributed between recognized grades and kept 
under one another's surveillance. At the top stood the WazTr, who was 
the head of the Caliphial Chancery and eventually became the visible 
alter ego of a Caliph who no longer appeared in public.** 

The Tritanph of Equality and Despotism in the Roman Empire 
This masterly portrayal of the features of the 'Abbasid regime In 
which it presented so striking a contrast to its Umayyad background 
could be adapted with little change to portray the corresponding revolu¬ 
tion in the Roman Empire which substituted the Diocletianic despotism 
for the Augustan ‘Principate’. The Augustan r^fime, like the Umayyad 
Caliphate, had respected in large measure the liberties of an ‘ascendancy’^ 
as against the Imperial Government at the price of tolerating the main¬ 
tenance of this ‘ascendancy’s’ privileged position as against the subject 
population of the Empire. In the Roman Empire under the Principate, 
as in the Arab Caliphate in the Umayyad Age, these privileges were 
partly positive and partly negative. 

An inner circle of Roman families whose members enjoyed a customary 
right of entry into the Senate actually shared with the Emperor—who 
tactfully described himself as 'Leader of the House’ {Prxnceps Senatus) 
in the administration of the Roman dominions. A number of pacific 
provinces in the interior had been handed back to the Senate by 
Augustus; and, in the provinces which the Emperor continued to keep 
in own hands, with the important and significant exception of Egypt, 
the governorships were reserved in practice for senators, who were 
reconciled by the splendour of these posts to the indignity of having to 
hold them as the Emperor’s servants. The senatorial cla^ also stahed 
the senior posts in the Imperial Army. And, though the administration 
of Egypt was not the only sphere in which the Emperor delegated the 
realities of power to non-senatorlal agents, the authority still left to the 
senatorial dass was considerable in reality and even more imposing in 
its carefuUy-kept-up appearances. 

A wider drde of Roman citizens who were not of the senatorial class 
but who were domidled in Italy enjoyed a monopoly of the right to serve 
in the Imperial Guard—the nine ‘praetorian’ (‘headquarters’) battalions 

> Compire the ugregition of the civil end miliury Krvices under the Dioclctienic 
rdfime in the Roman £inpire.~A.J.T. 

* Compare the correepondiny traniformation of the frecdmen>atewarda of Caeaar’a 

private houtchoJd into virtual miniatcra of atate (aee V. v. 459-3). In the Roman Empire 
thia political conaequence of aocial CMefutMtung occurred at an early atage of ‘th« 
Principate’.—AJ.T. » Wellhauien. op. cit., pp. 348-50. 

* In the aenie in which the term came to be uacd of the Proteitant dominant minority 

in Ireland under the British Crown from the Tudor Era down to the eatabliahinent of 
the Irish Free State. . 
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that were permanently quartered in the City of Rome itself—and further 
possessed the valuable negative privilege of being exempt from direct 
taxation. Under the Principate this ‘ascendancy* of an inner circle 
within the Roman citizen body occupied a position not unlike that of 
the Syrian Arab soldiery on the salary-rolls of the Arab cantonments in 
the Caliphate under the Umayyad regime. Like the Syrian Arabs, these 
s{>ecially privileged Roman citizens were a small minority of the total 
population of the Empire; and, just as, in the Caliphate, there came, as 
time passed, to be an ever larger body of converts to Islam whose con¬ 
version proved not, after all, to have made them the peers of their Arab 
masters, so likewise in the Roman Empire there was an ever larger 
body of legally naturalized citizens who found themselves still outside the 
privileged circle. 

In the Roman Empire, as in the Caliphate, and indeed for the same 
reasons, the formal status of membership in the ruling community was 
easier for members of the subject population to obtain than were the 
substantial advantages that had originally been associated with that 
status automatically. The ring of senatorial families wag reluctant to see 
the value of their privileges depreciated by a widening of their circle. 
Caesar's revolutionary act of making Roman senators out of the un¬ 
couth notables of recently conquered Gallic cantons raised so fierce a 
storm that Augustus beat a retreat in the interests of his policy of 
reconciling the Senate to the Principate, and it was not till a.d. 48 that 
it became practical politics for the Emperor Claudius to enrol senators 
from among the notables of the Aedui, a Gallic canton that had already 
been Rome’s ally before Caesar’s conquest.’ The Roman Imperil 
Treasury, for its part, was as reluctant to see its sources of revenue 
diminished as a roult of progressive extensions of the Roman franchise 
to non-citizen subjects of the Empire as the Umayyad Treasury was 
to suffer a similar loss through the progressive conversion of non- 
Muslim subjects of the Caliphate to Islam.' 

The immunity from direct taxation which was enjoyed under the 
Principate by Roman citizens domiciled in Italy dated the morrow 
of the Third Romano-Macedonian War {gerebatur 171-168 B.c.);* 
and at that date the entire Roman citizen body had occupied a territory 
embracing less than half of Italy south of the Appennines.* When the 

> Sm Th* CambriJii Aneitni Hittory, vol. z (Cunbridge 1934, Uaiverniy Pre**), 
P- 377 - 

* All treuuiie* tre to think alike, but the Treaaury wu actually the 

hiiton'cal heir to the Roman Trcaiury'i tradition. At the time of the conqueat the Primi¬ 
tive Arab Mualim Ceverrunent had taken on the existina inland revenue ornnization 
ai a going concern—including the official peraonnel aa well aa the rccorda ano the prac¬ 
tice—in both their ex-Roman and their ex-Saaantan dominiona. Ruling, at they from 
^meacua, the Umayyads were influenced by the Roman fiacal tradition predominantly. 

> Having deatroyw in that war the laat aurviving Great Power in the Hellenic World 
apart from the Roman Commonwealth itaelf, the Romana felt tint the conaequent dc- 
creaae in their own military and political liabilities, and increase in the extern^ aourcee 

their puUtc revenue, made a combination of new circumataocea that juattSed them in 
ceasing to impose direct taxation on themaelvea. They did not, however, abolbh the tax 
of 5 per cent, on the manumisaion of alavea, which iMd bm introduced u early as 357 
I.C. and which had a aoeiai aa well aa a fiacal purpose. This tax remained in force under 
the Empire (ace Hirachfeld. O.: Dm KoisfrHehen Veneahuniibtamten bis auj DioeUtian, 
and ed. (Berlin 1905, Weidmann). pp. 106-9). , . 

* A map diipUying the areas in Italy that were included in the territory of the Roman 
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Roman citizenship had been subsequently conferred, first on all pre¬ 
viously alien Italian communities south of the River Po,* and then on all 
communities between the Po and the Alps,^ the exemption from direct 
taxation had accompanied the conferment of the franchise as a matter of 
course. When, however, under thePrincipate, the still expanding body of 
Roman citizens burst even the generous Munds that had been assigned to 
Italy by Augustus and came to constitute an appreciable and increasing 
element in the population of the provinces as weU, the Imperial Treasury 
took alarm, and laid down the new doctrine that the immunity h’om 
direct taxation which had been one of the attributes of Roman citizen¬ 


ship since 167 B.c. was applicable only to citizens domiciled in Italy; all 
persons domiciled in provincial Roman territory were now deemed to be 
liable to direct taxation even if they happened to be Roman citizens;^ 
the only exception to this ruling was in favour of Roman citizens domi¬ 
ciled in the territory of a Ronum municipality, outside Italy, on which 
Ttalian status’ llaHcttniy' had been expressly conferred; and the 
Imperial Government was very sparing in its grant of this boon: it was 
obtained by few non-Italian communities of Roman citizens beyond 
those which were at least partially of Italian origin.* 

The Roman Treasury could, and did, thus create a class of non- 


privileged provincial Roman citizens, but it could not prevent this class 
either from harbouring resentment or from steadily growing in numbers 
until it found itself strong enough to sweep away by main force the 
privileges which a favoured minority of the citizen l^dy had so long 
retained for itself. 


The non-privileged element in the Roman citizen body in the Age of 
the Principatc was recruited from various sources. The military policy, 
inaugurated by Augustus, of insisting that the Roman legionary infant^ 
of the line should continue to be composed exclusively of Roman citizens 
but should be stationed henceforward mainly on the frontiers and wholly 
outside Italy^ ensured, when combined with legal facilities for legitimizing 


Stite between the end of the Hinnibelk Wer end the eeceetion, in 90 s.c., of a con¬ 
federacy of Italian itatei hitherto externally anocisted with the Roman Commonwealth 
will bo found in Bcloch, Dtr ItaKsehe Bund unter Roms Hegtmom* (Lcipxig 18S0, 
Teubner), od fifum. 

> By Lox Plautia Papina of S9 9 .C. * By Caeaar in M 8.C 

1 It will be teen that this Roman Treasury rxUing was identicu with the Umayvad 
Caliph 'Umar ITs ruline, xteiiced on p. ija, above, that a non-Arab convert to Islam 
must migrate to one of the Arab military cantonments in erder to qualify for obtaining 
the comparatively favourable fiscal treatment that Arab Muslims enjoyed. 

* See Tfis Camhridgt Aneiont Histoiy, vol. xi (^mbridge 1936. University Press), pp. 

455-4. This iur IteHcum had a juridical as well as a fiscal aspect. Roman citizens not 
domiciled in territory posscasing this ststus were thereby debsrred, not only from the 
right of exemption from direct tsxstion, but also from the right of owning lend in free¬ 
hold as 9«r «x iuri Quiritium. 

i 'Itslisn status' was, for example, poeoeased by the Roman 'colony* of Vienna 
AUobrogum (Vienne) in the province of Gallia Narbonensis, in spite of the fset thit the 
Roman citizens inhabiting this titular Roman colony were Latinized natives and not 
settlers from Italy. Yet Vienna was the only municipality in the province that did poesess 
this iut ItaHeum, though, at an early stage in the hutory of the Prineipate, Narbonensis 
as a whole had become almoct w thoroughly Latinized in language and culture as the 
Trarupadane fringe of Italy itself. The less ezceptional phenomenon of the poesesaion of 
the iuf Italicum by a Roman community situated outaide Italy but compost of settlers 
of Italian origin is illuatrated by the cmae of Lugdunum (ace Arnold, W. T.: Sttidits 
0/ Roman Imptrialism (Manchester 1906, University Press), po. 00 snd >07-8). 

* See I(. ii. ao sod p. 1x7, above. 
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the Icgionmes’ children retrospectively,* that a warlike population of 
Roman citizens, who could have the last word in Imperial politics if 
ever they awoke to a realization of their power, should establish itself 
on the Empire’s fringes. Where militarily suitable citizen recruits for 
the legions were not forthcoming in sufficient numbers (as, for example, 
in the Anatolian areas of recruitment for the eastern legions), it is prob> 
able that militarily suitable non-citizens were naturalized ad hoc in 
order to make them eligible for enrolment,* and it is also probable that 
soldiers enrolled in the non-citizen formations called auxilia could obtain 
naturalization as Roman citizens upon their discharge from the service, 
if not before.* 

Moreover, as the civilian population of one ex-barbarian province 
after another became Latinized in language and culture, natur^zation 
was granted wholesale by a regular series of stages. The fiitt stage was to 
confer on a subject community the political status of a city-state externally 
associated with the Roman Commonwealth on the customary terms 
traditionally called the ius Latinum. A citizen of a Latin community who 
was elected by his fellow citizens to a local magistracy thereby acquired 
Roman citizenship automatically, and this door of entry into the Roman 
citizen body came to be known as the Laiium Minus after the institution 
(perhaps in Hadrian’s reign^* of a Latium Medus which automatically 
conferred the Roman citizenship on a citizen of a Latin community who 
was elected to his local town council.* There were even non-Latin 
communities—for example, the Gallic canton of the Aedui—^whose 
elected local magistrates became Roman citizens ipso faciofi Through 
all these avenues the body of non-privileged Roman citizens was steadily 
recruited under the Principate for nearly a quarter of a millennium? till, 


' See p. i3», above. 

* See Parker, H. M. D.: Tiu Roman Lfgioru (Oxford Clareodoa Preaa), p. I7«. 
Aeliui Aritretdea seems, in a passage in hit In Romam (Keil’a edition, vol. ii. pp. 2 la-xj 
(K 75~7^))> to imply that, in hia day, all reemita for the Imperial Army vere non- 
cidxena wno vrere enfrinchtaed when they were enrolled. 

> See 7^e Cembridgt Aneimt History, vol. zi (Cambridge 1936, University Preaa), 
p. 44}^, cited on p. 13a, above. 

* 'Between a. 0. too and the death of Piua’ {Th* Canibridzt Aneitnt History, vol. xi 
(Cambridge 1936, Univcnity Pxcaa), pp. 452^). 

* See Amola, op. dt., p. 99, n. i, * See ibid., p. tit. 

T It will be seen that the ascendancy of a privileged minority lasted nearly twice as long 
in the Roman Empire under the Principate at in toe Arab Caliphate under the Umayyad 
regime. Thia notably greater longevity ia perhapa to be explained by the fact that in the 
Roman case the ascendancy waa exerciaed lest crudely and waa monepoltsed leaa 
exduiivcly. The Auguatan aectlement was a compromise between the monstrously harsh 
and predatory tyranny which the masters of the Roman State had exercised over the 
Hellenic WoHd during the last century and a half ef the Roman Republican regime and 
the drastic dictatorship on behalf of the'under-dog' that had been the ideal, and (be death, 
of Caesar; andtheCaeaareanelement in the genius of the Principate tended to gain ground 
at the expense of the oligarchic element. For example, the area of recruitment Tor the 
Praetorian Guard, which appears to have been confined to Central luly when Augustus 
founded the co^ (tee Tacitus: Annals, Book IV, chap. $), waa progrcasively extended, 
first up to the limits of Italy within Auguatua'a boundaries, and later to communities of 
Roman ciiiseiu in adjacent provinces (e.g. Macedonia and Norieum) and in Baetica. 
There waa a corresponding tendency to extend the area of recruitment for the Senate; 
and, though Senators of non-Italian origin were required by the Emperor Trgjan to re¬ 
invest one-third of their pro per t y in Italisn real esute, die proportion was rMuced to 
one-fourth by Mircus Aurelius (tee Tkt Cambridgt Aneisnt History, vol. xi (Cambridge 
1936, University Press), pp. lit, 370^ end 419). This poli^ of gradually widening the 

{ >nvileged drele waa eventually applied to the PritKipste itself. Of the five 
rom Nerva to Marcus inclusive, whose successive reigns covered the 'Indian 


emperors. 

Summer 
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in the year A.D. 2i2, the Emperor Caracalla took the logical concluding 
step of confciring Roman citizenship on all—or, at any rate, all but an 
insignificant residue—of the still unenfranchised subjects of the Empire 
by Us celebrated Constitutio Antoninittna.* 

This superficially liberal measure might perhaps have been expected 
to exorcise the danger of a social revolution; for, after all, the inferior 
form of Roman citizenship that did not carry the ins Italicum with it was 
nevertheless something well worth having. Whatever its fiscal and juri¬ 
dical shortcomings may have been, it was undoubtedly a palladium of 
civil liberties—as was found by Saint Paul when he put its efficacy to the 
test on three critical occasions in his missionary career.* Yet the Con¬ 
stitutio Antoniniana did not avert the upheaval of A.D. 235-74, and may 
actually have played some part in bringing it to pass. For on the one 
hand it did not diminish, and possibly increased, the financial burdens 
of its beneficiaries:* and on me other hand it made the inequity of 
privileges still enjoyed by a minority de facto more glaring now that all 
inhabitants of the Empire had become Roman citizens dejure. 

The first stroke in the battle ae^st privilege had indeed been struck 
already by Caracalla’s father and predecessor Septimius Severus. This 
professional soldier of colonial Phoenician origin* had been able to seize 
a vacant imperial throne thanks to finding himself in command of the 
frontier defence force nearest to Rome at a moment when the Praetorian 
Guards had unpardonably abused their trust by assassinating an excellent 
emperor and proceeding to sell the purple by auction to a worthless 
bidder. When Severus marched on Rome at the head of his Pannonian 
legions, the Praetorians proved to be as unwarlike as they were murderous 
and corrupt. They submitted tamely to a sentence of disbandment and 
banishment, and the provincial war-lord who had thus given these 
privileged Italian guardsmen their deserts not only cashiered the men 
but made a complete break in the basis of recruitment of the corps. It 
was recruited thenceforth from the ilite of the legions (in practice, from 
soldiers of the Danubian legions and of one eastern legion, the Sixth 

of Hellenic history, txvo (Trajan and Hadrian) came from Baetica, one (Antoninua Pius) 
from Narbonenaia, while the family of a fourth (Marcua) waa of Baetican origin. The 
only Italian among the five wag Nerva, the firat—and the leaat eatimable—in the teriet. 
No doubt thia progretaive widening of the privileged inner circle of the Roman cititen 
body deiay^ the revolt of the ever-growing maaa of Roman citiaena of inferior lUtua. 
Conversely, in the Sinic universal state the ascendency of the victorious empire-building 
principality of Ts*in waa overthrown only twelve yean after the establiahment of the 
Fax SittUa because it had immediately been made intolerable by the inhumanly revolu¬ 
tionary policy of Ts’in She Hwang-ti. 

« See V. vi. 7, with a. 4. 

* In dealiiu with the magittratesof the Roman colony of Philippi (aee Acts xvi. 37-39): 
in dealing with Clatidius Lysias, the Roman military tribune in command of the castle at 
Jerusalem (aee Acta xxii. Zi —xxiii. 3t); and in dealing with two aucceasive Roman 
procurators of Judaea: Antonius Felix and Porcius Feanis (see Acts xxiu. 31—xxvi. 3a). 

* It is possible that one of the riMtives and effects of the Comtitutio Antommana sna to 
extend to all inhabitants of the Empire the apecial taxe*—death duties (at the merciful 
rate of a mere 5 per cent.), a general tales tax (at the rate of t per cent.), a special tax on 
asles of slaves (at the rate of 4 per cent)-p^hich Aumnis had imposed on Roman 
citizeru domiciled in Italy as a device for diminishing the inequality in the distribution 
of the burden of taxation between thia minority and the rest of the inhabiunta of the 
Empire (for details aee Hinchfeld, O.: Dit Kaiserliehm VenimlttaigibeomteH hu auf 
DioeUtian, and ed. (Berlin 1905, Weidmann), pp. 93-105). 

* Severua'a home town waa the Punic city of Leptia in Tripolitania. 
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Femta). Scvenia also stationed at Albano, within one short march of 
Rome, the second of his three new Legwnes Parthicae, The commanders 
of these new legions were not of senatorial rank, and the soldiers were 
probably for the most part Roman citizens from Illyriciun and Thrace.* 
After this decisive demonstration of the military impotence of a still 
privileged minority, the sequel was almost a for^ne conclusion. The 
upheaval of a.d. 235-74 ^ revolt of the provinces against Italy, 

of the noo'senatori^ classes against the Senate, and of me unculti¬ 
vated masses against the heirs of the Hellenic culture; and on all 
three battlefields the former ‘ascendancy’ was decisively defeated.* 
The ‘ascendancy’ did not, indeed, allow itself to be deposed without 
a struggle. The successfiil organization of armed resistance to the 
intolei^Ie Thracian soldier Maximinus was a last triumph of the 
Concordia ordinum and consensus Italiae that had been the political ideals 
of Cicero. But the discomfiture of the Senate was made manifest by the 
exclusion of senators from all military command, direct or indirect, by 
act of the Emperor Gallienus (imperabat a.d. 253-68)and it was sealed 
when Florianus, the brother of the last senatorial occupant of the imperial 
throne,* was rejected by the Senate itself as a candidate for the succession 
in favour of the capable Illyrian soldier Probus. This liquidation of the 
long-respected partnership of the Senate in the government of the Empire 
was accompanied by a violation of the equally long-respected immunity 
of Italy from direct taxation. After the devaluation of the currency during 
the anarchy, the primitive practice of raising a levy in kind (annona) for 
the support of the army and the civil service was applied to Northern 
Italy as well as to the provinces. After this progressive GUichschaltung 
of Italy with the provinces and of the Senate with the rest of the in¬ 
habitants of the Empire, the inauguration of a totalitarian regime by 
the Illyrian soldier-statesman Diocletian was inevitable and indispen¬ 
sable.* Thb was the political price that had to be paid for long overdue 

I See Perker. H. M. D.: ^ Histon tJu Roman World front 4^ 23H to 3)7 (Londoo 
1935, Meihuen), pj>. 6e end 80-84. Thm is, of courac, in sbnoet exact ansTon between 
this measure of Severus's and the subitinition, bf the 'Abbasids, of a Khuritiid 
garhaoQ at Baghdad for the Syrian Arab nrriaooa at Basrah, KCfah, and the four canton¬ 
ments on the deaert border of Syria itauf. 

a The aocial and cultural aapecU of thia great revolution in the Roman Empire have 
been imaginatively tjmrehenoed and brilliantly portrayed by M. Roetovtaefi in TAe 
Sotiial ma Btonomu nM(or>> 0/ tko Roman Empws ^Oxford loaA, Clarendon Press), 'pw 
acbolarly author of thk magnificent piece of hiitoncal work has incurred tome cnticum 
on the mund that ha haa read into the hiatory of the Roman Empire in the third century 
of the Chriatiin Era hit own experience of the Russian revolubon of a.d. ipi?. It is 
poeaiblc, perhapa, that here and there Roatovtxcff may have been carried by this analogy 
oeyond tM limits of the evidence; but it is certain that hii iUuminatin| and inatruetiva 
interpreuiion of a momentous passage of history would net have enriched our whole 
understanding of Hiatory, as it haa done, if Roatovueff had not lived through that 
experience u a human ^ing and had not poaaeased the imaginative power to turn it to 
account as an histeriin. 

> This waa a portent, considering that the Emperor who pronounced these anstoents 
no longer fit for military command waa himself a man of culture. Yet the process of 
pushing the S^te out of public life, which was thus carried a long step ntther by 
Callienua, had been covertly Kt in train by hia far more cultivated predeccaaor Augustus 
(for GaUienus’a measures, see Parker, op. cit., pp. 178-80). 

* For the algnificance of the reign of Florisnus'a brother and predecessor Tacitus 

(imfifra^l A.D. *75-6). •« V. vL 55. . 

* The complete exclusion of aenaton from the civil aervice as well as from military 
comrxund, and the exteniioo of liability to imperial taxation to Cta-Appcnnine as well as 
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acts of social justice by which, in reaction against an invidious former 
discrimination between classes, every Roman citiaen in a Roman World 
in which virtually the whole population had now been enhanchised was 
made eligible henceforward for appointment to any post, up to the 
highest, in the Roman Imperial Anny‘ and Civil Service. 

The Uiiiisiation of Imperial Garrisons and Colonies by Higher Religions 

In the sequel to this genuine social but illusory political triumph of an 
internal proletariat over an ‘ascendancy’, we have still to discover who 
were the beneficiaries in the long run; for we have already ascertained 
that the immediately resulting totalitarian regime was transitory and 
that the subsequent ‘heroic age’ of the barbarians was ephemeral. The 
truth would appear to be that while the internal proletariat was not 
appreciably more successful than any of the other competitors for the 
spoils of a disintegrating civilization in so far as it was competing with 
them in their own currency of material power—economic, political, and 
military—it did achieve an enduring and momentous success in so far 
as it placed its treasure in the spirituid enterprise of propagating a higher 
religion. The ultimate beneficiaries from the organized redistribution 
and intermixture of population that precipitated a social revolution in 
both the Roman and the Arab Empire were Christianity in the one case 
and Islam in the other. 

The military cantonments and frontier garrisons of the Umayyad 
Caliphate manifestly served Islam as invaluable points d'appui in that 
extraordinary deployment of latent spiritual forces by which Islam 
transfigured itselt, and thereby transformed its mission, in the course of 
six centuries. In the seventh century of the Christian Era, Islam had 
burst out of Arabia as the distinctive sectarian creed ofone of the bar¬ 
barian war-bands that were carving out successor-states for themselves 
in provinces of the Roman Empire; by the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era, Islam had become a universal church providing shelter 
for sheep left without their familiar shepherds through the collapse of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate at the dissolution of the Syriac Civilization.* 

Time and again it looked, on the surface, as if Islam had been cheated 
of this spiritud destiny by being successfully exploited for political and 
social ends. 

‘The original driving-force behind the insurrection of the Khurisinis 
was Islam and not [Iranian] nationalism . . . [but] the nationality of the 
victors asserted its preponderance over [the cause of] Islam. . . . The 
international [fraternity of] Islam was a mask for the triumph of the 
Iranian cause over the Arabs. . . . This was inherent in the situation, 
though not in the original design.’* 

Traiu-Appcnnine luly, do not appear to have taken place before the Diocletiatuc re¬ 
organization. Thit wai the logics fulfilment of the piecemeal refonni of Septimius 
Severua and Gallienua. 

> In the poat-Diodetianic Roman Ar^ there were no diau'nctiona of elaaa (lee Grosae, 
R.: RSmitekt MiktSrgtichuhtt v<m G<tliUnut «vm Stgim dtr ByxantinueMn Thtm*n- 
vtrfatnmg (Berlin i^ao, Weidnvann), p. 196). The claatleai military Hierarchy eaubliahed 
W piocfetian and Conatantine at the turn of the third and fourth centuriea of the 
Christian era laited, aubstantially unchanged, until the seventh century (see ibid., p. 107). 

* Thia transfiguration of lalam has bMn toudicd upon already in V. v. ajo, 

and 673-S. * WcUhauaeo, op. cit., pp. 334 and 348. 
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In the next chapter of the story it looked, again on the surface, as if the 
'Abbasidshad t^en still moreadroit than the Khurisinis in making Islam 
serve their purpose. 

‘The 'Abbasids took credit for having brought Islam—^which they 
accused the Umayyads of having repressed—into its due position of 
dominance. They professed a desire to bring to life again the extinct 
tradition of the Prophet. They gathered round themselves in Baghdad the 
doctors of the Islamic Law from Medina, which had been their head- 
quarnri hitherto, and they constantly took legal opinions &om them; for 
the ‘Abbasids made a point of handling polid^ questions in juristic form 
and of seeing that decisions were taken on the basis of the Qur'fin and the 
Sunnah. In reality, though, they made Islam subservient solely to their 
own ends. They domesticated the doctors of the Law at their court and 
secured the stamp of their approval for even the most discre^table of 
their own measures. [In fact,] they made the pious opposition innocuous 
by the very act of leading it to victory.’* 

Yet this ‘Abbasid statecraft, in spite of all its cunning, was no more 
successful in the long r\m than Iranian nationalism in harnessing Islam 
to the service of a political purpose. The 'Abbasid Caliphate itself was 
merely the last ph^ of a universal state, and, as such, it was ex officio 
condemned to death before it was bom, notwithstanding the mirage of 
immortality with which it managed to delude its audacious assailants as 
well as its loyal supporters.^ When the Mongol war-lord H^Sgu took 
and sacked Baghdad in a.d. 1258, 'the Caliphate diat had created 
Baghdad, and for five hundred years had made it a magnificent centre of 
art, science and letters, was forever extinguished; but Islam did not die’.^ 
It not only retained the allegiance of the ex-subjects of the defunct 
'Abbasid Empire; it also took their savage conquerors captive. In spite 
of the tincture of Nestorian Christianity with which HulSgu, like other 
Chingisids of his generation, was imbued,* his descendants who 
governed, after him, the appanage of the Mongol Empire which HulSgu 
had established in the dereUct domain of the Caliphate, from Merv to 
the east bank of the Euphrates, did not remain pagans or become out¬ 
right Nestorians or succumb to the Lamaistic mrm of the Tantric 
Mahiyina which proved so attractive to the main line of the House of 
Chingis in China and which eventually won the allegiance of those 
Mongols and Calmucks who had stayed at home on their native steppes 
the Mongol U-Khans of Huligu’s line became converts to Islam, and 
they did not even follow the frequent practice of barbarian converts by 
adopting the religion of a conquered population in a distinctively hereti¬ 
cal version.* After playing with the Shi'ah as they had previously played 
with Nestorianism, the Il-Khans finally embraced Islam in its Or^odox 
Sunni form, though this was the form in which it was followed by the 
Il-Khans’ arch-enemies the Mamluks and by the Mamluks’ puppet 
'Abbasid Caliphs at Cairo.^ 

* Ibid., p. 350. * See pp. 7-16, tbove. 

* Gilman, A.; Tfu Sarae*nt (Loedon 18S7, Fuher Unwin, in The Story of the 
Nations’ aeriea), p. 441. 

* HaiigQ had a Nestorian Christian wife (see II. ii. 238 snd 431). 

» See iV. IT. 497* V. t. 137 and 309-10. 

* For thia practice see V. t. 229-30 snd 235. * See I. L 363-4. 
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Within little more than a hundred years of the sack of Baghdad by 
Hul 3 gu the example thus set by his house had been followed by the 
eastern as well as ^e western branch of the House of Chaghat2y, which 
dominated the sedentary Muslim population of the Upper Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin from the Central Asian Steppe between the Zungarian Gap and 
the Sea of Aral.* The House of Jujl ('the Golden Horde’),* which 
dominated the sedentary Muslim populations on the Lower Oxus and 
the Middle Volga from the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe 
between the Sea of Aral and the Carpathians, was finally converted with' 
in the same period imder the influence of its allies the Mamluks.’ 
Even the dissident ‘q&zSq’ Nomads who hovered out of range of the 
Golden Horde’s long wlup-lash on the steppes of Western Siberia* 
followed the Golden Horde's lead in embracing Islam; and the Mongol 
KhUqkns in the Far East, who had no penchant towards Islam them* 
selves,* helped Islam to win new outposts on the north-western and 
south-western fringes of China.* Meanwhile, Islam continued to make 
spiritual conquests of comparable magnitude in other quarters: in India, 
in Indonesia, in Tropical Africa.^ And thus, so far from dying at the 
death of the Baghd&d! ’Abbasid Caliphate, Islam lived on to become, 
by the fourteen^ century of its own era, one of the four principal 
higher religions of a World that in that age was being unined on a 
literally oecumenical scale by the world-wide expansion of the Western 
Civilization. 

What was the secret of Islam’s power to survive the death of its 
founder, the downfall of the Primitive Arab empire-builders, the decline 
of the Arabs’ Iranian supplanters, the overthrow of the 'Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate, and the collapse ot the barbarian successor-states that established 
themselves, for their brief day, on the Caliphate’s ruins ? The explanation 
was to be found in the spiritual experience of the converts to Islam among 
the non-Arab subjects of the Caliphate in the Umayyad Age. 'Islam, 
which they had ori^ally adopted mainly for external reasons [of social 
self-interest], struck root in their hearts as well, and was taken by them 
more seriously than by the Arabs themselves.’* A religion whi<^ thus 
succeeded in winning loyalty in virtue of its intrinsic religious merits 
was not doomed to stand or fall with the political regimes which had 
successively sought to exploit it for non-religious purposes; and this 
spiritual triumph of Islam was the more remarkable considering that 
such exploitation for political ends had proved fatal to other lugher 
religions and that Islam had thus been placed in jeopardy not only by its 
founder’s successors but by Muhammad himself, when he had migrated 

> For tlie luccewivo eonvertioiu of the Wettem end the Eettem Chaghetiy to the 
Sunni fom of Itlun, eee 11. ii. 145. * Sec III. iii. 420. 

* The bond of this friendship wu t commcrdel one. The moit lucrative export mm 
the domain of the Golden Horde waa the eupply of ilavet, drawn from the mertial races 
inside and beyond the Golden Horde’s borders, throitfh which the MamlOks of Egypt 
recruited their own ranks. The Golden Horde was MsU^ converted to Islam in the 
reign of Uzbeg Khan (regfuibat A.D. i3>a-4o). The individual conversion of Uzbeg’s 
prMecessor Baraqs Khan (rifruiiat A.O. 1256^), like that of the 11-Khan Ghazan in 
j 295, had been a premature naah in the pan. * See V. v. 382. 

1 See pp. 2s6-r below. f See pp. 74-75 and 9^ above. 

T See Ajnofd, T. W.; Tfu Preaekiiig of Itlam, 2nd ed. (London 1913, Constable), 
especially chapa. 8-12. * Wellhauaen, op. cit., p. 309. 
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from Mecca to Medina and had become a brilliantly successful states* 
man instead of remaining a conspicuously unsuccessful prophet' In 
this tcuT de force of surviving its betrayal by its own founder, Warn had 
borne witness, through the ages, to the spiritual value of the religious 
message which Muhammad had brought to Mankind, and to the dis¬ 
interestedness and sincerity of the messenger himself during the heart¬ 
breaking and hazardous tlkirteen years of his thankless mission to his 
own countrymen at Mecca. 

Thus, in the history of the Caliphate, the carefully considered policy 
of the empire-builders in planting garrisons and colonies and regulating 
the transfer and intermingling of populations had the unintended and 
unexpected effect of expediting the career of a higher religion: and 
corresponding effects were produced by the same causes in the history 
of the Roman Empire.* 

In the Age of the Principate the most conspicuously active conductors 
of religious influences were the military prisons ^one the frontiers, 
and the religions that were propagated the most rapidly alone these 
channels were the Hellenized Hittite worship of the Tuppiter* of ^Iich£ 
and the Hellenized Syriac worship of the originally Iranian divinity 
Mithras. We can follow the transmission of these two religions from the 
Roman garrisons on the Euphrates to those on the Danube, on the 
German limes, on the Rhine, and on the Wall in Britain, and the spec¬ 
tacle recalls the contemporary journey which the Mahiy&na, in the last 
stage of its long trek from Hindustan round the western flank of the . 
Tibetan Plateau,* was making from the Tarim Basin to the shores of the 
Pacific along the chain of garrisons guarding the frontier of a Stnic 
universal state over against die Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe. In the 
next chapter of the story the MahSyina succeeded in penetrating from 
the north-western inarches of the Stnic World into the interior and 
thereby becoming the universal church of the Stnic internal proletariat* 
and eventually one of the four principal higher religions of a latter-day 
Westernizing World. The destinies of Mithraism and of the worship of 
luppiter Dolichinus were more modest. Bound up, as they had come 
to be, with the fortunes of the Roman Imperial Army, these two military 
religions never recovered from the blow dealt to them by the Army’s 
temporary collapse during the turbulent transition from the Augustan 
Principate to the Diocletianic Autocracy; and, as far as they any 
permanent historical significance, it was as forerunners of Christianity 
and tributaries to the ever-growing stream of religious tradition fed by 
the confluence of many waters in the bed which Christianity dug for 
itself as it poured over the Roman Empire along a different channel. 

While luppiter Dolichious and Mirras used the frontier garrisons 
of the Roman Empire as their stepping-stones in a north-westward 
march which brought them in the end from the banks of the Euphrates 
to the Empire’s oppoute extremity on Tyneside, Saint Paul made a 
corresponding use of colonies planted by Caesar and Augustus in the 

• See in. iii. 466-73. * See xi, map 39. 

1 See II. ii. 373 and 405, n. x; III. tit. 131; and V. r. 140. 

« See V. v. 145. 
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interior of the Empire as stations on the successive missionary journeys 
which culminated m his last voyage to Rome itself. On this fiist journey 
he sow'ed seeds of Christianity in the Roman colonies Antioch*in- 
Pisidla and Lystra;’ and on his second in the Roman colonies Troas, 
Philippi, and Corinth as well, while on his third journey he revisited 
these and other scenes of his previous labours. Paul was, of course, far 
from confinu^ his activities to places in which Roman colonies had been 
planted. In the course of his third missionary journey, for instance, he 
established his headquarters for two years at Ephesus and from that 
centre systematically evangelized the province of Asia.* Nor did all the 
Christian congregations founded by him in Roman colonies distinguish 
themselves particularly in the subsequent hbtory of Christianity. 
Corinth, however, where Paul stayed for eighteen months* when he re¬ 
visited it on his second journey, continued to play an important part in 
the life of the Church in the post-Apostolic Age, and we may conjecture 
that the prominence of the Christian community here w'as due, not only 
to the unique geographical situation of Coring at the cross-roads of 
overland and maritime lines of communication, but also to the cosmo¬ 
politan character of the settlement of Roman freedmen that had been 
planted here by Caesar.* While the social origin of the population among 
which Paul had made his Corinthian converts goes far to explain the 
moral laxity with which the Apostle had to contend, we may also conjec¬ 
ture that ^e business ability and the world-wide connexions of this 
brood of twice-uprooted d^aemds had something to do with the energy 
which the Church of Corinth displayed in the next chapter of its history. 

The most signal example, however, of a Roman colony being turned 
to Christian account is not Corinth but Lyons, for the advance of 
Christianity from colony to colony did not come to a stop when it had 
reached the metropolis and did not cease with the death of Saint Paul. 
’Never was the rise of a great city less accidental and less arbitrary than 
in the case of Roman Lyons.'* Planted in 43 b.c. on a carefully <^osen 
site, in the angle formed by the confluence of Rhdne and Sa6ne—a node 
of land and water communications that rivalled the situation of Corinth 
itself—Lugdunum was a Roman colony not only in name but in fact; 
and this settlement of Roman citizens of genuinely Italian origin on the 
threshold of the vast tracts of Gallic territory that had been added to the 
Roman Empire by Caesar’s congests had been designed to radiate 
Roman culture through this Gallia Comata as it had already been radiated 
through a Gallia Togata by the older Roman colony of Narbonne. 
Lugdunum, as we have seen, possessed the coveted ius ItoHcutffi and 
was the seat of the only Roman garrison between Rome itself and the 
Rhine.* Moreover, it was not only the administrative centre of one of the 

> It ii uncertain whether the Roman colony planted at Iconium by the Emperor 
CUudiui {imprrabot a.d. 41-54) wu in exittence at the time of Paul’e Ant or tecond 
parnge through the place, but it mutt have been etubliahed by the date of hia third 
miationarr journey. 

> Sec Acta xix. to. l Sec Acta zviii. iz. 

* Sec IV. iv. aw, with n. 4. and pp. 109-te and 133, above. 

» Arnold, W. T.: Studiti of Roman JmpmaUim (Mancbeater 1906, Univeraity Prcaa), 
p. leS. 

* See p. 154, with n. 4, above. i See p. 133, above. 
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three gigantic provinces into which Gallia Comata had been divided; it 
was also the official meeting place of 'the Council of the Three Gauls’, 
where the representatives of the sixty or more cantons comprised in 
these three provinces assembled periodically round an Altar of Augustus 
erected here by Drusus in 12 B.c.‘ In fact, Lugdunum had been 
deliberately called into existence to serve particularly important Roman 
imperial purposes. Yet by A.D. 177 this Roman colony had come to 
harbour a Christian community of sufficient vitality to provoke a mas> 
sacre ; and here, as elsewhere, the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the Church;* for it was as bishop of Lugdunum during the immediately 
following quarter of a century that Ircnaeus—a Greek man of letters of 
possibly Syrian origin—worked out the earliest systematic presentation 
of Catholic Christian theology. 

Thus, when the Principate, and the 'ascendancy' of which it was the 
instrument, collapsed in the third century of the Christian Era, the 
ultimate beneficiary of this political and social revolution was neither 
the insurgent mass of previously unprivileged Roman citizens nor the 
Diocletiaiuc autocracy nor luppiter DoUchdnus nor Mithras but the 
Christian Church. 

Christianity in the Roman Empire, Islam in the Caliphate, and the 
MahSyina in the Sinic univers^ state each took advantage of the 
garrisons and colonies installed by secular empirC'buUders for their own 
purposes; yet these unintended religious consequences of orderly re< 
distributions of population were not so signal as those of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s relapse into Assyrian methods of barbarism; for, in carrying 
Judah away captive, the Neo-Babylonian war-lord did not merely 
foster the progress of an existing higher religion but virtually called a 
new one into existence. 

i 4 v 5 pcr oixtowaoTot, ^OXov rdXav, otvd woBovres, 
ovs vdpos etc pt^wv MrfSos wep^'oAor 
Atjavpio^ t’ dy^peuvo; <W<nraae vifXii 
Xtdprr'" ^ai o' vpZv fropoT. 

ted^ KoriTT^Tf^fv ‘rtttos fidpof dXAd yapwfitv, 
ydp JlfeyoAotf ^rara rdteva 0 mO. 

^fUii ro«6 frpo^ijrai* dir^fiovas oiltc dpt^crev* 
fjdpTvpas ai^p<oiTOi5 eZAcrp tovs rdXavas. 

3. Provinces 

The Mixture of Motives in the Misids of Imperial Authorities 

Like the garrisons and colonies which the builders of universal states 
distribute over their dominions, the provinces into which they carve 
these dominions up have two distinct functions: the preservation of the 
universal state itself and the preservation of the society for whose body 
social a universal state provides the political framework. But, whereas in 
the installation of garrisons and colonies the function of maintaining 

> See Arnold, op. ch., p. 86. 

* The petMge is which this femous phrue of TertuUUs't occur* hu been quoted m 
V. Ti. zo», a. 3. 
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the political supremacy of the empire-builders is, as we have seen, the 
predominant one, we shall find that, in the organization of provinces, 
the two functions play less imequal parts—thou^ of course their relative 
weight will vary, ad hoc^ according to the particular train of historical 
events through which a universal state has been brought into existence. 

The alternative possible functions of an imperial province can be 
aptly illustrated from the histories of the Roman Empire and the British 
RSj in India. 

For exanmie, the Roman provinces of Africa, Macedonia, and 
Bithynia-et-rontus owed their origin wholly to the Roman State’s 
concern for its own self-preservation. The Romans installed their own 
administration there not at all for the benefit of their new subjects, but 
in order to prevent the resurrection of three rival Powers—the Cartha¬ 
ginian Empire and the Kingdoms of Macedon and Pontic Cappadocia— 
which had proved such formidable and persistent anta^nists of Rome 
that she did not feel her hard-won victory secure till she had erased them 
once and for all from the political map. On a similar reckoning, the ex- 
Carthaginian dominions in the Iberian Peninsula were organized into 
the two Roman provinces of Nearer and Farther Spain,' and the 
ephemeral conquests of King Tigranes of Armenia at the expense of the 
last of the Seleuddae into the Roman province of Syria, in order to make 
sure that these strat^cally important but politically derelict territories 
should not again fall into hostile hands. On the other hand, when the 
Romans accepted invitations to undertake the direct administration of 
the dominions of the client kingdomofPergamum, and afterwards to take 
over Cyrenaica and Cyprus, which had been dependencies of the client 
kingdom of Egjpt, they were tempted, no doubt, by the bait of imme¬ 
diate windfalb for the Roman Treasury and of future profits for Roman 
tax-farmers, investors, and traders; but, though their motives may have 
been self-seeking, they were in fact undertaking here a public service 
from which the previous local rulers were seeking relief because they no 
longer felt equal to continuing to discharge it themselves. 

An element of public spirit in a larger cause than the direct political 
self-interest of Rome herself is less ambiguously apparent in the creation 
of the Roman province of Cilicia, whii^ in its original extension em¬ 
braced the fastnesses of all the wild highlanders of South-Eastern 
Anatolia. When the Romans had taken over the heritage which the last 
of the Attalids had bequeathed to them some thirty years before,* they 
had deliberately excluded these unremunerative and burdensome terri¬ 
tories from their new province of Asia, and they had thereby created in 
the expanding no-man’s-Iand between the south-eastern boundary of 
Roman Asia and the north-western boundary of the fast dwindling 
dominions of the expiring Seleucidae a breeding-ground for pirates who 

* 'Why did the Roman Government, whose policy at that time evidently did not 
oontempute the ac^aition of countries beyond toe sea, not rid itself of ao troublesome 
a posaesaionf . . . The^ could not abandon Spain without puttii^ h into the Mwer of 
any adventurer to revive the Spanish empire of the Barcioes' (Mommsen, Th.: Tkt 
History 9/ Roms, E&slish truisladon, vel. ii (London 1888, l^ntley). p. 213). 

a IUn£ Attalus III of Pergamum had died in 133 i.c.; the originu Roman province 
of Ciiida was created in roa-tot s.c. 
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rapidly extended their activities all over the Mediterranean. The Roman 
Government’s assumption of administrative responmbility for this un¬ 
inviting no-man’s-land that had become a pirates’ lair was followed up 
by the Roman People’s successive commissions to Publius Servilius, to 
Marcus Antonius, and to Pompey to sweep the pirates off the seas,’ and 
this series of measures signified Rome’s recognition and acceptance of 
imperial responsibilities. The same motive inspired the restoration of 
order in Ciuda and the subsidiary operations by which the Romans 
deprived the pirates of their insult stronghold in Crete and brigaded 
the island with Gyrene to form a single Roman province.^ In the mind 
of Augustus a broad concern for the welfare of me Hellenic World as a 
whole was evidently combined with the narrower motive of providing 
for the military security of the Roman State when he extended the area 
of the province of Hispania Tarraconensis by subduing the wild high¬ 
landers of North-Western Spain, and when he carried the frontiers of 
the Empire up to the line of the Danube at the cost of saddling Rome with 
the responsibility for administering the vast ex-barbarian territories 
induded in his new provinces of Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, and 
Moesia. 

Similar illustrations of the diversity of the functions that the provindal 
organization of a universal state may perform are afforded by the hismry 
of the British R 3 j in India. While annexations of territory at the 
expense of the Muslim war-lord Tippu Sahib of Mysore, the MarSthS 
states in the Deccan and Central India, and the Sikh prindpalities in 
the Panjab were mainly dictated by considerations of mihtary and politi¬ 
cal security for the British Raj itself, the annexations in the Ganges 
Basin, from Bengal to Delhi inclusive, were to some e.xtent forced upon 
the British East India Company by ^e decay of the Mughal Empire; 
and, though no doubt the momentous British decision to take over the 
administration of Bengal was prompted, like the Roman acceptance of 
the bequest of the last Attalus, by the prospect of lucrative profits for 
British cmpirc-b\iilders, one of the effects of this self-seeking British 
act was to meet the Hindu World’s need to be delivered from the anarchy 
that had arisen through the creation of a political vacuum in the place 
that the Mughal Empire had formerly occupied. Augustus’s annexations 
of barbarian territory in the joint interests of the Roman Empire and the 
Hellenic World likewise find their counterpart in British annexations of 
tribal territory on the North-West frontier of India; and the risk of mili¬ 
tary disaster to w'hich empire-builders expose themselves in their search 
for ’natural frontiers’ is exemplified in the outcome of the First Anglo- 
Afghan War as well as in the results of Crassm’s attempt to subdue the 

> A Roman 'provioee* in the original meaning of a frontier conrtmand had been 
created in the weatem and northern frinjea of thia no>man'a*land eirca B.c. 

(ace Mommaen, Th.: TTt* Hiitoty 0/ /wne, Englith trenalatjon, vel. tii (London 
iSaS, Bentley), p. 140, n. *; Ttu CambnJg* Andmt HiMry, voL ix (CambridM t^sa, 
Univeraity Preta), p. 44a; Jonea, A H. M.: Tht Citia ef Ott EatUm Roman Pratmtas 
(Oxford 1937, Clarendon Preaa), p. aoa) and wii called'Cilicia' though it apjmra to 
nave iacluoM neither Cilicia Tracheia nor Cilicia Pediaa. ServUiua received hit com- 
reiaaiott in 79 B.c., Antonius hia in 74 B.c., and Pompey hia in 67 B.c. 

* Cyrenaica was bequeathed to Rome by Ptolemy Apion in 96 B.C. and was definitively 
organued aa a Roman province in 74 b.c. Crete waa annex^ in 67 B.C. 
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Parthians and Augustus's attempt to move the North-West European 
frontier of the Roman Empire forward from the Rhine to the Elbe. 

While the histories of the Roman Empire and of the British RSj in 
India thus indicate that the two main alternative functions of the 
provincial organization of a universal state are to maintain the supremacy 
of the empire-building Power and to All a political vacuum arising in 
the body social of the disintegrating society through the destruction 
or collapse of its former paro<±iaI states, the relative importance and 
the reciprocal relations of the two functions vary widely from case to 
case. 

There is, no doubt, a general tendency for the function of filling a 
vacuum to become increasingly important with the passage of time, as 
the memory—and the loyalty evoked by the memory—of the extinguished 
parochial states grows fainter, while those that have been allowed to 
survive as clients of the victorious empire-building Power are progres¬ 
sively rotted by the general process of social disintegration that is still 
creeping on under the veneer of an oecumenical peace. In the Roman 
Empire, for example, this tendency had resulted,’ within a century of the 
establishment of the Augustan Peace at the Battle of Actium, in the 
conversion into provinces of all client states except three on the eastern 
frontier,* though it was a seldom broken tradition of Roman statesman¬ 
ship* to shrink from the burden of administering alien subject territories 
ana to confine even unavoidable annexations to a minimum area.< Pari 
passu, and this likewise against the grain of traditional Roman policy, 
the Roman Government found itself constrained, in the administration 
of its provinces, to leave less and less of the responsibility in the hands of 
local organs of self-government, and to take more and more of it upon 
the shoulders of the imperial civil service.* 

This latter process likewise occurred in the administrative history of 
the British RSj in India; on the other hand, the process of annexation did 
not take the same course here as in the history of the Roman Empire. 
While they were in the act of empire-building, the British conquerors of 
India showed less hesitation than the Roman conquerors of the Hellenic 
W'orld in making sweeping annexations of territory and undertaking 
wide responsibilities for direct administration. The British-administered 

* Thti point hu been touched upon already on p. 58, above. 

* The Nabataean Principality, CommagSnt, and Amtenta Minor. 

* The moat flagrwt brcachea—in the ahipe of unprovoked annezationa—were made 
by the radical imperialiata who annexed Gallia Narbonenaia in 120 b.c., by Caeaar when 
he invaded and conquered the reit of Gaul, and by Trajan when he extinguithed the 
Nabataean Principality, not, apparently, on account of any incompetence in the native 
adminiatration, but b^^uae he wished to brin^ thia territory under hii own direct 
control aa an overture to hia ambitioualy aggresaive attack on the Parthian Empire. On 
the other hand, Tnuen’a creation of the new province of Dacia out of the conquered 
dominiona of a danproua enemy of Rome waa in the aame category as Pompey'a creation 
of the province of Bithynia-et-rontui. 

* For inatancc. the Koman province of Africa, within ita original bouodarica, did not 
include the whole of the fonner dominiona of Carthage in North-Wcat Africa; the 
weatem diatricta were given to Rome'a client state Numidia. Similarly, when the Romana 
created their province of Aata out of the former dominiona of the Attalida, they gave 
some diatnets to their surviving client atates in Anatolia and left others derelict (tee 
p. 164, above). Again, Pwnpey'a new province of Dithynia-et-Pontua embraced only the 
aemi-Helleni^ weatem parta of the fonner dominioiu of Mithradatea Eupator. 

» See pp. 58-60, above. 
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territories in India were expanded in three successive waves. The first 
wave (a.d. 1757-66^ brought xindcr British rule Bengal, Bihar, and the 
Northern Circars along the north-west shore of the Bay of Bengal; the 
second (a.d. 1790-1818) brought the Carnatic, the Upper Ganges Basin, 
and the Western Deccan; the third U.d. 1843-9) brought the Indus 
Basin. In the course of this expansion, ail other parts of India were lassoed 
in an encircling belt of British-administered territories and were reduced 
to the status of client states ; and, under Lord Dalhousie's r<i^e, the 
annexations of the client states of Satira in a.d. 1848, Jhansi in 1853, 
Nagpur in 1854, and Oudb in 1856 seemed to portend a rapid extension 
of direct British rule over the whole of the rest of the peninsula. On the 
other hand, after the mutiny of the Indian units in the British East 
India Company’s Army in a.d. 1857-8, it became the general policy of 
the British Government of India to keep the surviving client states 
intact; and, though this new rule was not invariably observed, neverthe¬ 
less the annexation of the Kingdom of Oudh, which had been reminis¬ 
cent of the Roman Emperor Tiberius's annexation of the Kingdom of 
Cappadocia, ^K'as, after all, not followed up by the progressive extinction, 
more Romano, of the remaining Indian ^ent states. 

The extent to which the fotmders of a universal state are tempted to 
resort to the devices of annexation and direct administration as measures 
of insurance against the danger of a resurgence of the victorious empire- 
builders’ defeated rivals depends, no doubt, on the degree of the loyalty 
and regret that the abolished parochial states continue to evoke in the 
minds of their own former masters and subjects after their overthrow by 
the empire-building Power; and this, in turn, depends on the pace of the 
conquest and on the antecedent history of the society in whose domain 
the universal state has established itself. Victorious empire-builders 
have most reason to fear a violent undoing of their work when they have 
established their rule at one stroke and when they have imposed it on a 
world of parochial states long accustomed to enjoy and abuse a status of 
sovereign independence. 

In the Sinic World, for example, effective political unity was impo^d 
for the first time (at any rate, in retarded history) by the empire-building 
state of Ts’in within a period of no more than ten years (230-221 B.C.). 
Within that brief span of time. King Ching of Ts’in overthrew the six 
other till then 8urvi>'ing parochial states Han, Chao, Wei, Ch’u, Yen, 
and Ts’i,' and thereby became the founder of a Sinic universal state 
under the title of Ts'in She Hwang-ti. But, in bringing to this sudden 
end the long-drawn-out struggle for existence in wluch the contending 
states of the Sinic World had been engaged since the beginning of the 
Sinic Time of Troubles, Ts’in She Hwang-ti could not extinguish with 
equal rapidity the political selfconsciousness and etprit <U corps of the 
former ruling elements in the six states that had survived, side by side 
with Ts’in, until this last swift round in the contest The politick re¬ 
unification of the Egyptiac World by Mentuhotep, the ruler of the 

« See Fi«gei»ld, C. P.: Chiiui. A Short Cultural Hislorv (Londoo 1935. Creuet 
Preet). p. 70, end Fnnke, O.: Gttekichu da Chiuaathtn RrUhu, vol. i (Beriin end 
Lcipsig 1930, de GniTter), pp. 19S-9. 
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march-state of Thebes who became the foimder of ‘the Middle Empire’,* 
seems likewise to have been achieved by a sudden strokeand, here too, 
the victorious empire-builder and his successors had still to reckon with 
disaffection on the part of nomarchs who had been resubjected by force 
to an oecumenical authority without having ceased to regret the parochial 
independence which they had enjoyed in the anarchic sequel to, and 
reaction against, the inordinately centralized regime of ‘the Old King¬ 
dom’.* 

The political unification, under the Napoleonic Empire, of the relics of 
an abortive Medieval Western city-state cosmos in Northern Italy, West¬ 
ern Germany, and the Low Countries* was also rapidly accomplished, 
if we reckon that it was begun by the French Revolutionary armies 
that invaded the Southern Netherlands and the Rhineland in the autumn 
of A.D. 1792 and wns completed on a raft in the River Niemen on the 
25th June, 1807, at the personal encounter between Napoleon and the 
R\issian Emperor Alexander I in which the two emperors partitioned 
between them the European end of the Old World; and, though the 
French empire-builders had little recalcitrance to contend with among 
the subjects of the statelets which they had suddenly and uncere¬ 
moniously swept out of existence, since the once exuberant political 
vitality of the city-states of Western Christendom had long since sunk 
into a coma, Napoleon felt his hold on these easily subjugated territories 
insecure so long as he had not 6nally disposed of the surrounding Great 
Powers that had been the peers and competitors of France in the pre- 
Napoleonic Balance of Power. 

The Persian empire-builders who founded the Achaemenian Empire 
had to cope, like Ts’in She Hwang-ti, with persisting prior parochial 
loyalties, which flared up into energetic and widespread rebellion upon 
the assassination of Gaumata in 522 b.c.,* when it might have been 
expected that an established oecumenical peace would have been accepted 
passively, if not actively welcomed, by populations who, for three 
hundred years, had had their parochial patriotism pounded out of 
them by unflagging blows from an Assyrian flail. 

This identical problem of having to guard against a resurgence of 

f )arochial political feeling was handled by the empire-builders on similar 
ines in all four cases. They sought to break these traditional parochial 
loyalties by eraring the tra^tlonal parochial frontiers from the political 
map and replacing the overthrown parochial states by artifldally created 
imperial provinces with new boundaries and a new administrative 
regime which would ensure the due subordination of the provincial 
governors to the central government of the parvenu universal state.* 

> See I. L lyj end 140, n. a; II. ii. iia; IV. iv. S5; V. v. 167 end 530; and V. vi. 
190. 

* Possible evidences of the rapidity of Mentuhotep's rite to fortune are the indications 
(if these are the correct interpretations of the SKhseological dsta) thst, in the course of 
his reign, he changed hia style snd title end remodelled bis tnortusiy temple on more 
sumptuous lines than those of the original plan (see Meyer, E.: GtsetdehU da Altatuns, 
vol. 1, Part II, 3Td ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 1913, CottaV pp. 357-8; see further VVinlock, 
H. E.; Th* Ria and Fall 0/ th$ MiJalt Kingdom tn Thna (New York 1947, Macmillan), 
pp. 28-33). 3 See Meyer, op. cit., vol. cit., pp. 336-^0 and 363-4. 

♦ See II. ii. X04; III. Hi. 344-7: •«'! V. v. 619-43. » See pp. 599-604, below. 

* These dclibeittely revolutionary redrawings of the peUticsl msp are instances of 
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Aimimstrative Policy in the Sink Universal State 

The issue was sharply formulated in the entourage of the Emperor 
Ts'in She Hw^-ti, and the radical solution was advisedly adopted by 
a personal decision of the Emperor, as the result of a clash between 
opposing schools of policy that has been dramatized by the historian 
Sse-ma Ts’ien in the form of a tournament of set speeches in the 
Imperial Council.‘ By whatever processes the issue may have been 
fought out, it is certain that the radical policy prevailed and that in 
221 B.C. Ts’in She Hwang-ti ratified the redistribution of the whole 
territo^ of his newly established universal state, including not only the 
dominions of Ts’in’s six former rivals and recent victims but also ^ose 
of the victorious empire-building state as well, into thirty-six military 
commands (c/tun), which were each sub-divided into a number of 
prefectures {hsien).* Each military command had a civilian administrator 
as well as a military governor, and the prefectures were administered 
by civilian prefects.* 

In applying this non-feudal provincial system to the whole of his 
empire, Ts’in She Hwang-ti was extending to the territories of the six 
states which he had just subjugated a regime that had been in force in 
his own ancestral state of Ts’in for more than a hundred years past. As 
far back as the year 350 B.C. the entire territory of Ts’in, within its 
frontiers at that date, had been redistributed into thirty-one hsien by the 
radical reformer Shang Yang.^ This recasting of the internal admini¬ 
strative map had been one of a number of interrelated political and social 
innovations which had transformed Ts’in from a feudu state of the same 
type as its contemporaries and rivals in the Sinic World into a centralized 
bureaucratic and almost 'totalitarian’ state of a new pattern; and it had 
been this political reformation that had enabled Ts’in, from that time 
onwards, to gain the upper hand over its antagonists in the Sinic arena 
in a progressive series of successes which had culminated in Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti’s own sensational and conclusive achievement of overthrowing 


the psTchologicd phenomenon of Funmtm, which he* been illuitmted elreadjr in the 
political field in V. vi. 107-11. 

< Renderioga of thu debate, ae preaented bj Sie-nu Ta’ien, will he found in Fitx- 
gerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural History (London 1935, Creaaet Preae), pp. 139- 

S >; Franke, O: GtuhuhU d*s Cfunesitchen Siiehet, vel. i (Berlin and Leipug lOje, do 
nijrter), pp. 229-30: Bodde. £>.: Chirui't First Un^isr; A Study rf the Ch'ut Diauuty 
as teen in the tije of ti Sta (Leiden 193S, Brill), pp. 78 - 79 ' 

* 7 *hcae two unite of oon-feudil low idminietntioA under the direct suthority and 
control of a central government were not i>ew inventione of Te’in Hwaog-ti’e 
radical-ntinded minister Li See. They had been made use of in the adminittntion of the 
former parochial itetea of the Sinic World from en early atege in the Sinic Time of 
Troubles. ^ri«i are first heard of in the State of Ts’in itself in B.C, ehOn in the State 
of Wei (the aucceaaor-atate of *rain) eirta 400 B.C. Hsien may have originated is a form 
of administration for territoriet conquered by one of the Contending States from another, 
ehen as milicary marcbca of Sink states sgatnit their Eurasian Nomad neighbour!. The 
radical innovation that was confirmed in 221 B.C. was rwt the invention of these mo 
units of iton-feudal administration but the sudden epplkation to the whole of the Sink 
World of a system of non-feudtl administration, which had previously be« exceptional, 
in place of a feudal system which had been the general rule (for these points see Bodde, 
op. cic, pp. >34-43 and 238-46). 

> See Bodde, op. dt., p. >35; Franke, op. cit, vel. eit., p. 230. 

« See Bodde, op. dt, p. 143. For this important sutctman'i life and work, ace 
Duyveitdak, J. J. L.; The Book of Lord Shang (London >928, Probtthain). 

B SBM.vn G 2 
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six rival states in ten years and thereby \mifymg the Sinic World 
politically. 

In assuming, however, that he could impose abruptly on the rest of 
the Sinic World a regime that was commended by its proven success in 
his ancestral state of Ts’in, Ts’in She Hwang-ti was leaving out of his 
reckoning certain significant differences between Ts’in and her defunct 
competitors. The statesmen who had carried out these sweeping local 
reforms in Ts’in with such successful results had been working on an 
exceptionally malleable human material. In the first place Ts’in was a 
mar^-state of the Sinic World,’ and in the hard school of their perpetual 
struggle for existence against the outer barbarians the people of Ts’in 
had been broken in to adapting themselves to any social or technical 
innovations that might be necessary for securing their own survival. In 
the second place Ts’in, in virtue of bein^‘the Country within the Passes’, 
was secluded by physiographical barriers from the rest of the Sinic 
World, and was culturally backward by comparison with the heart of the 
Sinic Society on the plains of the lower basin of the Yellow River.* Her 
relation to her western neighbours was like that of Macedon in the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c. to the Hellenic city-states beyond the 
passes of Tempe and Volustana, or like that of Piedmont,* in the medieval 
and early modem ages of Western history, to Lombardy, Venetia, the 
Romagna, and Tuscany. Like Macedon, Ts’in was culturally plastic, 
and she thus escaped the cultural ossification which overtook her more 
cultivated neighbours. 

The peoples at the cultural centre of the Sinic World were naturally 
predisposed to idolize a culture of which they themselves were the 
principal originators and exponents, and they had latterly been en¬ 
couraged in this foible by the philosophers of the Confudan school, 
whose founder had diagnosed the sodd sickness from which the Sinic 
Society was suffering in its Time of Troubles as being due to a neglect 
of traditional rites and practices, and had prescribed as the sovereign 
remedy a return to the supposed social and moral order of the early 
Sinic Feudal Age as idealized in retrospect by Confudus himself.^ This 
sentimental Confudan canonization of a half-imaginary past had made 
little impression on the people of Ts’in. The only one of the Sinic 
philosophical schools of the Confudan and post-Confudan Age that 
had made its influence felt effectively ‘within the passes’ was the irrever¬ 
ent ruthless school of the Legists, and it was this radical spirit that had 
inspired the work of the series of great statesmen fi’om other parts of the 
Sinic World who had found their field for action in Ts’in, beginning 
with Shang Yang from Wei* {decessit 338 B.C.), who had laid the munda- 
tions of Ts’in’s greatness,* and endmg with Li Sse of Ch’u {vivehat 

^ S«« II. ii. 118. 

* For thi« heart and cradle of the Sinic World, ue I. i. 318-31. 

* See IV. IT. 385-^. 

4 See FitsMralcf, op. cie., pp. 

I i.e. the Wei which wais one of the three tucce»»or-«Utet of the former itate of Tain, 
tho^h Shang Yang traced hit anceatry back to the princely houae of the older atate of 
Wei, atill nearer to the heart of the Sinic World (aee Fitxgenld, op. cit., p. 99). 

* See Pranke, O.: Gttchichu dn ChinttUchen Rdchts, vol. t (B^Im a^ Leipxig 1930, 
de Gruyter), pp. 183-4. 
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280-208 B.C.), Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s minister, who had raised Ts’in to 
the pinnacie of power. 

The sudden imposition of the institutions of this uncultivated and 
unfamiliar march<state of Ts’in upon Sinic communities who had been 
conquered by her through force of arms, without ceasing to regard her as 
a semi-barbarian stepdaughter of the Sinic family of cultivated peoples, 
was bound to arouse violent resentment among the ci-dtvant feudal 
aristocracy of the extin^ished states. After having lost the power and 
status that had been theirs under the regime of parochial independence, 
they were now deprived of all hope of retaining some vestige of their 
former position through being taken into the service of the newly 
established Sinic universal state. In these days of their adversity and 
impotence, these chiln txe rallied under the standard of the Confucian 
school of philosophy whose founder’s theories and counsels had been 
i^ored during his lifetime by their predecessors; but Ts’in She Hwang- 
ti’s only retort to this union sacr^e between the aristocratic and the philo¬ 
sophic^ devotees of conservatism was to take the offensive gainst 
philosophy as well as against feudalism. A petition from the conserva¬ 
tives for ^e re-establishment of feudal principalities under princes of 
the House of Ts’in seems to have given the occasion for the famous 
measure of cultural GUichsdutUutig known as 'the Burning of the Books’.* 

In thus recklessly closing every safety-valve, Ts’in She Hwang-ti was 
inviting an explosion, and the first Ts’in emperor’s death in 210 b.c. 
was followed in 209 b.c. by the outbreak of a general revolt, and in 207 
B.c. by the capture of the capital of the Ts’in empire* and extinction of 
the Ts’in dynasty i^lf by one of the rebel leaders, Liu Pang.* Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti’s radicalism had thus defeated its own ends; yet this victory of 
the violent reaction against the revolutionary work of the founder of the 
Sinic universal state did not, after all, result in a restoration of the 
ancien rigime. It was significant that bo^ Ch’ing Sh£, the bold initiator 
of the revolt, and Liu Pang, the rebel who gave riie Ts’in Power its coup 
dt grdee by capturing its capital, were peasants from outlying southern 
provinces,^ not feudal aristocrats from the centre of the Sinic World; 
and, in the subsequent struggle among the victorious rebels for posses¬ 
sion of the spoils of their joint victory, the peasant Liu Pang again 
emerged as the victor over his cultivated aristocratic opponent Hsiang 
Yu, whose ancestors had held an hereditary office in the military hierarchy 
of the former parochial state of Ch’u. 

Liu Pang, unlike either Hsiang Yu or Ts’in She Hwang-ti, succeeded 

< The connexion U pointed out by Fitxgenld, op. cic, p. 14?. The Buining of the 
Book*’ hat been cited already in this Study, ea an illuttration of puturism, in V. tL 111. 

a The acec of gOTemment bad rcnwiiiM at Haicn Yang, the ciw 'within the peuea' 
that had been the parochial capital of Ta'in before her conquest of the rest of the Sinic 
World in 230-431 a.& 

1 In this context English atudenti of hittory will recall that the restoration of the 
monarchy in England m A.D. t 66 o followed within two yean of Oliver Cromwell's 
death and within five yean of hia remapping of the Kingdom, in A.D. 1653, into ten 
military commands under msjor-genenis in place of the tnditionil feudal organa and 
tnstitutiorts of English local sclf-govcmmenC. 

* Ch’Sng ShS (aluu Ch’Sng ShSng) was a native of the former state of Ch'u in the 
Middle Yangtse Baain; Liu Pang came from a coastal district, north of the mouth of the 
Yangtse. in the northern part of the latter-day province of Kiangtu. 
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in founding a stable and enduring r^ime because he did not attempt 
to re-establish either the anachronistic feudal order or Ts’in She Hwang- 
ti’s revolutionary substitute for it. Liu Pang’s policy was to feel his way 
gradually towards Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s Caesarean goal through an 
Augustan semblance of compromise. 

bi the short interval between the collapse of the Ts’in Power in 207 
B.c. and the general recognition of Liu Pang as sole master of the Sinic 
World in 202 B.c. the experiment of attempting to restore the ancien 
regime had been tried and proved unworkable.' 

Under Hsiang Yu’s au^ices, a legitimate scion of the House of the 
former parochid state of Ch’u had been invested with the oecumenical 
style and title and ceremonial prerogatives of the ancient Imperial 
House of Chdu, which Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s grandfather had suppressed 
in 256-249 B.C. ; and the other extinguished states, with the exception 
of Ts’in, had likewise nominally been restored. In order to make sure 
that Ts’in should not again establish its domination over the rest of the 
Sinic World, it had been broken up, as a measure of security, into four 
fragments.* Three of these, covering between them the ancient domain 
of me state, had been grant^ to high officers of the Ts’in army who had 
deserted to Hsiang Yu in good time. The fourth, consisting of recently 
annexed cx-barbarian territories on the north-western fringes of the 
Yangtse Basin (in the latter-day provinces of Southern Shensi and 
Sseenuan) had been assigned by Hsiang Yii to Liu Pang as a scurvy 
reward for his embarrassingly valuable services.* Naturally the other 
rebel leaders had also had to be rewarded with grants of territory, and 
these new lordships had had to be carved out of the historic dominions 
of the nominally restored states of the previous era. The parvenu war¬ 
lords, as well as the restored representatives of the old houses, had taken 
the title of king {toang), and the king-maker, Hsiang Yd, had styled him¬ 
self 'suzerain king’ (pa tooTig), with the intention of managing this 
travesty of the pre-Ts’in dispensation in the name of the nominal 
emperor of the parochial House of Ch’u. 

This makeshift arrangement had been neither a genuine restoration of 
the old r^me nor an alternative instrument for furnishing the Sinic 
World with the sorely needed oecumenical peace that Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti had effectively provided at an exorbitant price. On the surface 
the cause of the immediate breakdown of Hsiang Yd’s attempt at a 
settlement had appeared to be the personal antagonism between Hsiang 

> For the dettils see Fraxdce, op. cit, vol. etc, pp. >$7 Fitzgersld, 

op. cit., pp. 140-50, 

1 Compere the Romens’ experiment of breekiM up the Kin^ocn of Maccdon into 
four aueonomous republics in 167 (.c., after the Thira Romano-Maeedooian War (see 
Liry, Book XLV, ch^s. 29-30). It wsi not till after the Macedonian insurrection of 
149-148 a.& that the Romani rcsijped themselves to the necessity of converting Mace- 
don into a province under direct Roman administration. 

* As this new 'Kingdom of Han’ (so called after the Han River which flows into the 
Yankee at Hankow) lay 'within the passes’, Hsiang YO waa nominally honouring the 
pretiminsry agreement that had been made between the restored King of Ch'u and the 
rebel leaders tnst whichever of the latter should be the first to penetrate the passes and 
overthrow the Ts’in Power on its home grouivd should become King of 'the Country 
within the Passes’. Liu Psng had qualified for winning this prize by his capture of Hsien 
Yang, and by rights he should have received the entire territo^ of the state of Ta’ia 
within its frontiers of 230 B.C., and not merely en outlying semi-barbarian march. 
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Yii and Liu Pang. A deeper cause had been the bankruptcy of the old 
feudal aristocracy who had been the mainstay of the historic parochial 
states. They had not only been decimated in the particularly murderous 
last round of fratricidal wars that had ended in the victory of Ts’in 
over all her competitors; their spirit had been further broken by Ts’in 
She Hwang-ti’s subsequent massacres and deportations;’ and, above 
all, they had been discredited in the eyes of the vast peasant majority 
of the population of the Sinic World by the plight to which the anarchy 
of the Contending States had brought the Sinic Society in the last 
phase of its Time of Troubles. 

With both Ts'in She Hwang-ti's and Hsiang Yii’s failures in mind, 
Han Liu Pang and the succoring emperors of his dynasty followed 
a Fabian policy of hastening slowly.* In the first act Liu Pang duly 
conferred hefs on his most deserving lieutenants, and even left imdis- 
turbed the existing hef-holders of Hsiang Yu’s r^me who had managed 
to come to terms with the victor. But, one by one, the enfeofed generals 
were degraded and put to death, while other fief-holders were firequently 
transferred from one fief to another and readily deposed, without ever 
being given a chance of establishing any dangerously close personal 
relation with their temporary subjects. In 144 b.c. Liu Pang’s successor 
Hsiao Ching changed the law of succession for fief-holders by abolishing 
primogeniture and decreeing that their fiefs should be divided among 
their sons, and the consequent rapid subdivision of their domains 
reduced them to final impotence. 

Meanwhile Liu Pang had taken effective measures for maintaining 
and progessively increasing the preponderance of the Imperial Power. 
The parochial k^gships, though they were now no more than shadows 
of their former selves, were stnctly reserved, nevertheless, for members 
of the Imperial House; the entire 'Country within the Passes’ was kept 
by the Emperor under his own direct administration; and, in the rest 
of the Han Empire, he retained enough of Ts’in She Hw'ang-ti’s pro¬ 
vincial organization to reduce the autonomous kingdoms and fiefs to 
the position of dwindliM enclaves within a steadily expanding network 
of imperial provinces. Thtis, in effect, Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s ideal of 
a universal state controlled from the centre through a hierarchy of arti¬ 
ficially mapped out units of local administratioD was once more trans¬ 
lated into fact within a hundred years of Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s death; 
and this time the achievement was definitive, because the Fabian states¬ 
manship of Han Liu Pang and his successors had given the Imperial 
Government time to create the human instrument for lack of which 
the first Ts’in emperor’s grandiose design for an oecumenical provincial 
organization had come to grief. 

A centralized government cannot be ^crated without a professional 
dvil service, and, in contrast again to Ts’in She Hwang-ti,* the Han 
Dynasty succeeded in building up a civil 8er>’ice that was acceptable, 


« See pp. 116-17. tbore. . ^ 

a For the deuilt Me Frtnke, op. cit., vol. dc, pp. 270-2 end 276: Fittgerud, ep. at, 
pp- ya- 3 . 

J See pp. 351-3, below. 
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and therefore effective,* by entering into an alliance with the Confucian 
school of philosophy, which had originally associated itself with the 
feudal regime and had been driven still farther in that direction by 
Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s intransigence.^ The failure of Ts’in She Hwang- 
ti’s regime had ^credited the Legist school of philosophy, in whose 
^irit it had been conceived, without rehabilitatine the prestige of the 
Confucian advocates of the old feudal order, and Han Liu Pang, who 
shared the anti-Confucian feelings of Ts’in She Hwang-ti, inclined, 
during the laisser jaxre overture to his long-term policy, towards the 
passive philosophy of Taoism.* Yet, before the close of his reign, Liu 
Pang {imptrabat 202-195 b.c.) had thought better of his earlier hostility 
towards Confucianism and ^d himseff initiated'* that rapprochement 
between the Han Dynasty and the Confucian School which was con¬ 
summated when his successor Wuti {imperabat 140-S7 b.c.) made the 
somewhat debased Confucianism of the day into the official philosophy 
of the Sinic universal state. * 

Han Liu Pang and his successors weaned the Confucian philosophers 
from their former alliance with the old narrow military aristocracy of 
birth by opening the public service to a new and broader-based aristo¬ 
cracy of cultur^ merit as measured by proficiency in the Confucian 
lore. This historic innovation was introduced in a decree promulgated 
by Liu Pang in 196 B.a* The result was the creation of a new class of 
public servants—^e Confucian litterati—with as strong a vested interest 
in the preservation of the Empire of the Han as the hereditary feudal 
nobili^ had had in the maintenance of the former parochial states. The 
transition was made so gradually and was managed so skilfully that the 
new aristocracy inherited the old aristocracy’s historic appellation— 
chiin Vte —^without any overt recognition that a momentous social and 
political revolution was taking place. 

Administrative Policy in 'the Middle Empire' and in 'the New Empire' 
of Egypt 

Our relatively abundant information about the vicissitudes of the 
political struggle which ended in the definitive victory of bureaucracy 
over feudalism in the Sinic World may help us to piece together the frag¬ 
mentary surviving record of the similar struggle, in the Egyptiac World, 
between the nomarchs and the central government of ‘the Middle 
Er^ire’. 

There is, to begin with, a remarkable parallel between the external 
careers of the respective founders of the Sinic and the Egyptiac uni¬ 
versal state, Ts'in She Hwang-ti and one of the Mentuhoteps. Either 
achieved a dramatic personal success—starting as the ruler of a parochial 
principality and ending as an oecumenical emperor. Both of them en¬ 
joyed long reigns: Ts’in She Hwang-ti was on the throne for thirty-six 

> For the deteil* ae« Fnnke, op. cit, vol. dt., pp. 373-4; Filzgenld, op. cit., p. 153. 
See alio the preient Study, pp. 355-7, below. 

* See p. 171, ebove. 

) See the piuen from 3 paper by Dr. Hu Shih quoted in V. t. 4x8. 

4 See the anecdote quoted ttom Hu Shih. op. cit., in V. v. Sea. 

* Sm V. V. 655. 

* German truiidation in Franke, op. cit, vol. dt., pp. 274-5. 
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years (246-210 b.c.) all told, and this Mentuhotep for fifty-one {circa 
2061-2010 B.c.).* Yet their deaths were followed, after brief intervening 
reigns of one or two nonentities, by the extinction of their houses and the 
foundation of new dynasties;* and thus, in spite of achievements that 
might have been exp^ted to make the fortune of the empire-builder’s 
race for many generations to come, either monarch was virtually the 
last of his line. *rhi8 apparent paradox is explained in Ts’in She Hwang- 
ti’s case by the known facts that have been considered above; and, on 
this analogy, we might haaard the guess that a Mentuhotep brought 
the same catastrophe upon his house by making the same mistake of 
trying to force the pace too fast in asserting the authority of his newly 
esublished oecumenical government over the defeated yet still formid¬ 
able representatives of a previous parochial regime. At any rate, we find 
the founder of the succeeding Twelfth Dynasty Amenemhat I {impera- 
hat circa 1991-1962 B.c.) and his successors apparently avoiding a frontal 
attack on the status of the parochial nomarchs, yet at the same time 
working steadily to reduce their power by stages. 

The deposition of particular nomarchs who found themselves on the 
losing side in the civil war through which Amenemhat 1 appears to have 
won the Imperial Crown* may luve set a precedent for Us subsequent 
practice of overriding the customary right of hereditary succession and 
transferring the government of nomes from the old princely houses to 
his own nominees.* Historic families that retained ^eir principalities 
were tactfully allowed to save their face by keeping up their state, and 
the most magnificent of their tombs are the last in the series.* But 
Modem Western archaeologists had not discovered any such tombs 
that were of later date than the reiras of Senwosret II (imperabat circa 
1897-1879 B.C.) and Senwosret III {imperabat circa 187^1843 b.c.), 
and the inference w'as that the power of the nomarchs had been finally 
broken, at the latest, by the reign of Amenemhat HI {imperabat circa 
1842-1797 B.C.). The administrative vacuum created by this progressive 
reduction in the power of the nomarchs n'as perhaps* filled by the 
organization of ‘the Middle Empire’ into three provinces: ‘the North’ 
embracing the Delta, ‘the South’ embracing the Nile Valley ftom the 
head of the Delta to the northern boundary of the Theban march, and 
‘the Head of the South’ embracing the Theban march itself within the 
boundaries of the principality which Mentuhotep had inherited from 

* Se« Winlock, H. E.: Tha Rua and Fail af tha MiddU Kinidom in Thtbu (New York 
1^7, Mecmilljn), p. aa. Thia Mentuhotep’a conqueat of Keracleopolia—which had the 
effect of uniting tne Egrotiac World, u the Sinic World waa united by Ta'in She 
Hwang-ti’a conqueat of Ta^i in aai s.c.—ia dated la^a 8.C. by Winlock in op. cit., p. a8. 
Winlou'a reconamiction of thia paaaage of Egvptiac hiitoiy ia coenmenaed by J. A. 
Wilaon in Tha Brirdan of Egypt (Chicago 1951. Unircraity of Chicem Preai), p. la?. On 
the other hand, E. Drioton and J. Vandier, in L’Ptypta (Faria 1940, Preaiet Unitrerai- 
tairea de Prance), pp. 134 and ayt-a, contett the identification of a Nebhapetre 
Mentuhotep who united the Egyptiac World with a Nepkherure Mentuhotep who 
enjoyed a Img reign over an Egypiiac untveraal auie. 

* Compare the aimtlar sequela to the deaths of Alexander the Great and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

* See Meyer, E.: GasehUhta dn AUartums, 3rd cd., vol. i, Part II (Stuttgart and 

Berlin 1913, Cotta), p. aSs. * See ibid., p. abq. * See ibid., p. ayfi. 

a ^uard Meyeri reconstruction, followed here, bad been challenged by some later 
acboUra. 
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his forebears before he had brought the rest of the Egyptiac World under 
his rule.' 

When this Mentuhotep’s empire-building work was repeated some 
five hundred years after his day by the founder of ‘the New Empire’, 
Amosis, the seat of power, wUch the Twelfth Dynasty had quickly 
transferred from Thebes to the neighbourhood of Memphis, remained 
this time at Thebes for two hundr^ years,^ and this difierent location 
of the political centre of gravity seems to have been reflected in a differ¬ 
ence in the grouping of provinces. Under ‘the New Empire’ two out 
of the three mrmer provinces of ‘the Middle Empire’, the Delta and the 
Nile Valley to the north of the Theban march, which had been united 
under the rule of the Hyksos, were perhaps brigaded by their Theban 
'liberators’ in a single province governed by ‘the Intendant of the North’ 
or ‘of Memphis’, while the Theban march was placed under an officer 
of equal rank, styled ‘the Intendant of the Sou^em Capital’, and was 
divided, perhaps for symmetry’s sake, into two sub-provinces, one to 
the north of the imperial dty and the other to the south of it^ 

Administrative Policy in the Napoleonic Empire 

The Napoleonic Empire was overthrown by external forces at so 
early a stage of its existence that there was IMe time for the conse¬ 
quences of Napoleon’s internal administrative policy to begin to work 
themselves out. This policy was identical with Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s. 
Starting his career by becoming the ruler of an empire-building paro¬ 
chial state, and finding the home territory of this state newly remapped 
into artificial administrative divisions in place of the hbtoric territorial 
units of a past feudal age, Napoleon proceeded to remap the Belgian, 
Dutch, German, Italian, and ‘Illyrian’ territories that had been annexed 
to France outright, or been externally associated with her like the 
Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, into departments on the pattern of those 
of Revolutionary France herself. Before the reaction to this drastic 
policy had time to declare itself, the Napoleonic Empire came to a 
premature end because Napoleon was not content with the immense 
achievement of having won for France that hegemony over the derelict 
domain of an abortive Medieval Western cosmos of city-states* for which 
she had been contending inconclusively with the other Great Powers of 
an Early Modern Western World for some three hundred years past* 

Napoleon insisted on setting France the further and more formidable 
task of establishing her supremacy over the whole of an expanding 
Western World that had come to include the overseas economic depen¬ 
dencies of Great Britain in one direction and the continental hinterland 
of the Russian Empire in the other; and this task proved too heavy for 

< For these three provutcei. Me Meyer, op. cit., vol. cH., to. *“7^-$. The meich-ttete 
of Thebes io the Egyptite World, like the march state of Ts'in in the Sinic World, 
had played no part in the history of the erviliaation during its growth stage and had 
emerged from its original obacunty only in the course of a Time of Troubles which it 
had eventually brought to an end by imposing its own rule upon all jea rivals. 

* See pp. 215-16, below. 

t Sec Meyer, E.: CttekiehU der AUertumi, vol. it. Pert I, ind ed. (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 192S, Cotta), pp. This recorutruction, too, had su^eouenuy been 

chkUenged. * See III. tii. 344-7. * Sec III. iii. 311 and iV. iv. 283. 
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France’s strength.* We are left to conjecture whether, in the Napoleonic 
Empire, the same revolutionary administrative policy would have pro¬ 
voked the same explosive reaction as in the empire of Ts’in She Hwang- 
ti if Napoleon had not brought his empire to grief by invading Russia 
in A.D. x812; and, in the nature of the case, such facts as we have to go 
upon are insufHcient to yield us a conclusive answer; yet, such as they 
arc, they do strongly suggest—for a reason that has been considered at 
earlier points in this Study*—that, even if the Napoleonic Empire had 
avoided bringing destruction on itself at the hands of foreign Powers, 
it would have failed sooner or later to secure the acquiescence of its 
non-French subjects in a thoroughgoing administrative assimilation of 
the annexed or dependent territories to the French core of the Napo¬ 
leonic body politic. 

The governing fact in the situation was that France herself was not 
one of those dead-alive successors of the city-states of Medieval Western 
Christendom which she had just succeeded in gathering together under 
her rule; the vigour and enterprise which France had displayed in this 
notable piece of empire-building work were characteristic of the lively 
Modem Western World in which these mouldering dibris of an unsuc¬ 
cessful medieval experiment were embedded. Napoleonic France was 
a member of this wider and more energetic society, and her membership 
in it not only led her on into over-ambitious military adventures that 
resulted in the loss of her newly established dominion over a smaller 
and tamer world; it also made France the carrier of Modem Western 
political ideas and ideals that ran clean counter to the spirit and objec¬ 
tive of her empire-building enterprise. 

The political service that France was performing for the wreckage 
of an atwrtive new order in Medieval Western Christendom, which 
missed its destiny and broken down as far back as the fourteenth century, 
was to build the fragments of that shattered world into a universal state; 
and this service was not unacceptable to Germans, Flemings, and 
Italians of the generation and outlook of Goethe, who felt themselves 
stifled by the atmosphere of a Frankfurt, Bruges, or Venice in decay 
and were eager to escape from it by becoming citizens of the World, 
without shedding a tear over the extinction of decrepit statelets whose 
parochial independence had long since lost all meaning and value for 
their subjects. On the other hand, the political gospel to which France 
had given her own allegiance, and which she was preaching to her non- 
French subjects by example, was not Oecumenicalism but Nationalism, 
and this was the political lesson that the younger generation of Germans, 
Italians, and Belgians learnt—through both attraction and repulsion— 
from their intercourse with the very Frenchmen who were the ^ents 
of French imperialism. The portent of the German national uprising 
against French imperial rule in a.d. 1813 makes it evident that, even ^ 
the Napoleonic Empire had escaped or survived Napoleon’s Russia 
advcnt\ire, the uniform departmental organization of the Napoleonic 
French administration would have provoked—in the name of the very 
principles of the French Revolution—the same disruptive nation^ 

» See V. V. 626-33. » In IV. ir. 283-4 end V. y. 633-4*. 
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movements that were to break a post-Napoleonic Hapsburg hegemony 
over Italy and Germany within little more than half a century after the 
Battle of Leipzig. Indeed, the nationalist reaction against a continuance 
of the drastic process of absorption into the French body politic might 
have been more vehement than the actual reaction in the ‘liberated 
territories* against a rickety post-Napoleonic restoration of a sluggish 
ancien regime. 

Admitmtratvoe Policy in the Aehaemenum Empire 

In the administrative history of the Achaemenian Empire the sequence 
of policies was the inverse of the course of events in the Sinic universal 
state under the successive regimes of Ts'in and Han. The policy of the 
first founder, Cyrtis II, was not unlike that of Han Liu Pang. He styled 
his empire ‘^e Realm of the Lands*, and he made it his endeavour to 
reconcile the conquered peoples to Achaemenian rule by governing each 
of them as far as possible, at least in outward form, tl^ough its own 
peculiar political institutions.’ Even the demonic Cambyscs, who rode 
rough-shod over the Egyptians’ religious susceptibilities, showed extreme 
consideration towards the Phoenicians.^ This policy of deliberate ad¬ 
ministrative laisser ftdre was proved inadequate by ^e widespread and 
obstinate insurrections that broke out in 522 b.c. at the news of the 
assassination of Cambyses’ successor on the imperial throne, who had 
professed himself to be Cambyses’ brother Smerdis; for Smerdis had 
been the last male representative of the Cyran branch of the Achae- 
menidae; and, when ^e assassin Darius, representing the Ariaramnan 
branch of the house, had succeeded in restoring order and re-establish¬ 
ing the Empire at the cost of almost superhuman exertions, he-sought 
to insure himself and his successors against a repetition of a catastrophe 
in which the Empire had all but perished by organizing his dominions, 
behind the facade of the Cyran chspensation, into twenty artificial taxa¬ 
tion districts^ under central control. 

The easy-going genius of the Achaemenidae refrained from pushing 
this new Darian ^pensation to the degree of uniformity and centraliza¬ 
tion that was aimed at in the departmental organization of the Napo¬ 
leonic Empire or in the network of chiin and hsien into which the Sinic 
World was remapped by Ts’in She Hwang-ti. Though Darius’s succes¬ 
sor Xerxes put an end to the constitution^ existence of the Babylonian 
monarchy in form as well as in fact by refusing to repeat, on New Year’s 
Day 484 B.C., the annual ceremony of ‘taking the hwds of Bel’ that was 
the traditional warrant and sanction of legitimate sovereignty over 
Marduk-Bel’s dty,* Darius and his successors were as careful as the 


> See p. sSa, below. 

> Af is illustnted by the anecdote quoted on p. t^. n. a, above. 

) This was the orifinal nunibcr according to the list in Herodotus, Book III, chaps. 
89-9^ See further 582-4, below. 

* See Meyer, E.: GtttHchU dn AUtrtwni, vol. iii (Stuttgart i9or. Cotta), pp. 
cited in the preaent Study, V, v. ta3, n. 3. Darius himself had long-eufferingiy o 
the traditional procedure, in spite of Babylon's having revolted twice during the period 
of anarclw after Cambyaea’ death. Xerxes’ deliberate discontinuaivce of the traditional 
rice was followed immedistely by the third and laat revolt of Babylon against Achae- 
metxian rule. 
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Ptolemies and the Caesars were, after them, to rule Egypt in the style 
of a legitimate Pharaohand, though, in the interior of the empire as 
reorganized by Darius, Cilicia* was the only surviving client state that 
was allowed to retain a juridical status of sovereign independence,* there 
were many smaller principalities, temple-states, and city-states that 
retained their autonomy as enclaves within the territories under direct 
administration. Indeed, within the taxation district labelled *Athur&' 
('Syria’), the Phoenician city-states were invested with minor empires 
of their own.^ 

It was likewise characteristic of the spirit of the Achaemenian regime 
that the viceroys (satraps) retained extensive powers even under the 
stricter Darian dispensation.’ An imperial secretary who presumably 
reported direct to the Central Government was, however, attached to 
each of them^ and appears to have been a member, ex officio, of the 
provincial council, nia^y consisting of local Persian notables, whose 
concurrence the governor had to obtain in the more important of his 
acts of state. Moreover, in some of the more inveterately nationalist- 
minded viceroyalties—e.g. in Media, Armenia, Babylon-cum-Beyond 
the River, and West Anatolia—the likelihood of either a traitorous 
viceroy or an insurgent pretender being able to carry the whole country 
with him must have been decidedly diminished by the dissection of 
these four viceroyalties into four, three, two, and two taxation districts 
respectively.* 

Administrative Policy in the Arab Caliphaie 

In contrast to the four instances, examined above, in which a pro¬ 
vincial organization was introduced in a universal state as a means of 
combating persistent parochial opposition to the establishment of an 
oecumenical regime, a classical example of the opposite situation, in 
which a provincial organization was required for the filling of an 
administrative vacuum, is afforded by the Arab Caliphate. The Arab 
conquests were comparable, in point of speed, to Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s, 
Mentuhotep’s, Napoleon’s, and Cyrus’s; for it took the Arabs only 
nineteen years (a.d. 633-51)* to conquer the whole of the Sasanian 
Empire up to Merv, inclusive, on the north-east, as well as not much 
less than half of the surviving dominions of the Roman Empire up to 

■ It must be sdded that the tactfully treated Esyptiant remained ai irreconcilable 
to Achaemenian nile as the unceremonioualy treated Bibyloniana. 

* Erroneoualy reckoned in the Herodotcan liat as the fourth taxation district. The 
efTecta of thia error on Herodotua‘a preaentation of the administrative aeognphy of the 
Achaemenian Emnire are dtscuased on pp. 594-7, faelow.^ 

) Beyond the frontiers of the territory under direct imperial administration there 
were friendly peoples in treaty relations with the Imperial Government who were 
allowed to reuin a juridical status of equality with their imperial ally in consideration of 
their acrvice to the Empire in icreeni^ it from the laaaults of outer barbarians. Two 
■u^ allied peoples were ‘the Hauma<(?)drinJiin^ Sslu' in Parghinah and the Arabs 
astride the ro^ up the Euphratea from Babylonia to Syria and along the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea from Syria to Egypt (tee pp. 644-5 below). 

♦ See V. V. i»3, n. 2. 

s For their powers and functions see Meyer, op. etc., vel. ciL, pp. 52-(4. 

• See p. 8a, above. ? See pp. 581-3, below. 

* The Arab conquests are here reckoned to have begun with the campaignt of a.o. 633, 
and not with the reconnaissance of A.D. 639 which ended so disaatrouily for the Muslims 
at Mu’tah. 
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the Amanus Range on the north and up to the approaches to Carthage 
on the west.’ Yet, in spite of the abruptness of the imposition of their 
rule, the Arab empire-builders were not confronted with any widespread 
vigorous movements to restore pre-existing regimes.* 

The Arabs’ administrative task was easy in this respect because the 
vast populations which they had so swiftly subjugated had by that time 
been broken in by more thw eleven centuries’ experience of being ruled 
by successive foreign empire-builders,^ till they had grown accustomed 
to submitting passively to any new masters who might assert their title 
to rule by overthrowing their predecessors. Moreover, throughout this 
long period of time in most parts of this wide area, the dominant ten¬ 
dency had been for local self-government and parochial autonomy to give 
place to direct imperial rule, and this imperial administration itself had 
tended to become more and more centralized. This tendency had been 
only partially and temporarily counteracted by the break-up of the 
Achaemenian Empire and the planting of autonomous city-states on 
provincial territory by the successors of Alexander and by the Romans 
in their wake. The Sasanian Persian and Diocletianic Roman regimes 
which were the Arab Caliphate’s immediate predecessors had been more 
highly centralized, not only than their own respective immediate prede¬ 
cessors the Arsadd hegemony and the Roman Prindpate, but than any 
of the other imperial regimes that had followed one another in South- 
West Asia and Egypt since the days of the Achaemenidae. Thus the 
mapping out of the Arab Caliphate into provinces was called for, not to 
meet the challenge of any rival political order, but to carry on an oecu¬ 
menical system of government which, in virtue of its long monopoly, 
was the only practi(^ possibility in the field. It is not surprising that the 
provindal organization of this resusdtated Syriac universal state should 
have borne, in its best days under the early 'Abbasid Caliphs, a striking 
resemblance to the provindal organization with which the original 
Syriac universal state had been endowed by Darius the Great.^ 

< Carthage itielf waa momentarily oecupted by the Areba for the firaf time in a.d. 697 
end wei not definitely con<|ucre<l by them till ^rhapa as late aa a.d. 703, though they 
had ettabliahed thcmaelvea m Tripolitenia a« early aa a.o. 647 (ae« Becker, C. H.: Jslam- 
ttuditn, Tol. i (Leipzig 1924, Quelle & Meyer), p. 118). 

* Successful resistance to the impoeition of Arab rule waa put up only in a few natural 
faatneaees: in the ex-Sesanian territohea between the Elbun Range aita the south coast 
of the Ctapian See; in the coastal hi^landa of Syria; and, after the later Arab conqueit 
of the Viaigothic aucccaaor-atate of the Roman Empire in the Iberian Peninsula, in 
a atrip of territory between the Asturian Mountaiiu and the south coait of the Bey of 
Biscay which was a miniature counterpart of Daylam and Tabariatan (the physio- 
greplucel aimiUrity of theee two regions hat been noticed already in 11 . it. 446-7). The 
moat aenaational or theee resistance movements was that of the Mardsltes in Syria, who 
managed to hold their own within short range of the four or five Arab cantonments there 
and within a stone’s throw of the Uma^sds’ cspital city, Damascus, itaelf. The Mar- 
daitea, however, seem to have drawn their strength aiM their moral largely from the 
support which they received from the Roman imperial authoritiea. Their movement 
was one of infiltratioit from a base in unconquerM Roman territory, end they were 
sufficiently under the Roman Government's control for it to be able to undertake to 
withdraw them as part of the modm vivtndi into which it entered with the Caliph 'Abd- 
al-Malik in A.S. 68Z. 

t Reckoni^ from the date of Darius’s administrative reornnization of the Achee- 
manian Empire in the laat Quarter of the sixth century B.a—but Syria and Egypt had had 
a still longer training in tho hard lesson of polideal submissiveneas (see V. v. 118 and 
IX. viiL 9^7)- 

* A itatiaucal comparison of the areas and aamiments of the provinces of the 'Abbaaid 
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Financial Functions of Provinces 

A synoptic view of the provincial systems of the divers universal states 
that have come under consideration in the present chapter brings to 
light three main functions—a financial, a judicial, and a military—for 
which a province may serve as the local agency of an oecumenical 
government. The relative importance of these different functions will 
be found to vary widely from case to case, in accordance with historic 
differences in the policies of the respective empire^builders, in the 
degree of their ability to carry their policies into effect, and in the 
temper and traditions of their subjects; and there are cases in which one 
or more of these normal functions has been altogether in abeyance. 

The essential and never dormant function is the financial one. Even 
the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of Roman and Sasanian territory, 
barbarians though they were, appreciated from the outset the impor¬ 
tance, in their own interests, of maintaining as a going concern the' 
existing financial administrative machinery—built up gradually through 
a continuous practice extending over many generations—of surveys, 
censuses, assessments, collections, and, above all, trained personnel for 
carrying all these administrative procedures out. Accordingly the Arabs 
left um^sturbed at their posts the host of inland revenue officials whom 
they found in operation on either side of the former Romano-Persian 
frontier; and they wisely allowed them to continue to keep their books 
in Greek and Pehlcvi till the reign of the Caliph *Abd-al-Maiik (impera- 
bat A.D. 685-705),* by when the lapse of half a century had made the 
conquerors’ language and alphabet sufficiently familiar to their subjects 
to make it possible to transpose the official book-keeping into A^ic 
without throwing the financial service into confusion and bringing the 
collection of revenue to a standstilL* 

Yet, although the provincial organization of a universal state seems 
always to be used for some financial purpose, the respective roles of 
the provincial administration and the cent^ government in the control 
of fiiumce vary within very wide limits. In both the Arab Caliphate and 
its prototype the Achaemeiuan Empire each province was financially 
autonomous. The provincial government not oiily carried out the collec¬ 
tion of all revenue within its own boundaries; it retained, for provincial 
use, all receipts beyond a fixed tribute payable to the imperial treasury. 
On the other hand the financial administration of the British Indian 
Empire and the Roman Empire was highly centralized, and the imperial 
treasury here kept in the hands of its own revenue service both the 
collection of revenue in the provinces and the payment of charges for 
provincial administration—^thus using the provinces as mere organs of 
the central government for financial purposes. 

Cftliplute. u recorded by the clMlictl Anb seomphen, with thote of (he taxation* 
diatricta of the Achaecnenian ^pire, aa rccoroM by nerodotui, might ykkl intcreating 
reaults. 

I See V. V. 501, with n. 3, aod p. 24a, below, where an error in voL ▼, p. 501, n. 3, 
ia corrected. _ ....... 

» Sec Ahmad al-Balidhuri: Kitab Futik-Al-BvU 4 M, Engliah tranalation by Hitci, 
P. Kb., toL i (New York 1916, Columbia Univenity Preaa), pp. 301 and 463-6. 
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Judicial Functions of Provinces 

The judicial function of provincial governors had likewise varied in 
importance. This was a prominent feature of a provincial governor’s 
duties in both the Achaemenian and the Roman Empire. Indeed, in the 
acts of Christian martyrs, in which this aspect of a Roman provincial 
governor’s duties is in the foreground in the nature of the case, the 
governor is frequently referred to simply as iudex. In the government 
of British India the criminal law was administered, above the level of 
the petty cases dealt with by village headmen or pemchayats^ by salaried 
magistrates who, more Romano, were usually revenue and administrative 
officers as well as judges; but civil law at ^e same level, and criminal 
as well as civil law at all levels higher than that, was here administered, 
in accordance with a principle ^eady established in the government 
of the United Kingdom, by a judiciary sep^te from, and independent 
of, the administrative service.' Even in the loosely organized Achae¬ 
menian Empire there appears to have been a bench of imperial judges 
whose importance in the scheme of imperial government is indicated 
by the facts that they were recruited from the leading Persian noble 
houses and that, if th^ were discovered to have taken bribes, they were 
arraigned before the Emperor himself and were punished by him with 
the utmost severity.* In the Roman Empire, again, the judicial dis¬ 
cretion of a provincial governor in cases to which Roman citizens 
were parties was limited by the citizens* right of appeal to Caesar; 
and this procedure had the curious result that the Praetorian Prefect, 
who had originally been simply the Commander of the Emperor’s 
bodyguard, in course of time became the president of a central court of 
final appeal through which the Emperor’s prerogative was exercised.* 
Under the Diocletianic constitution this court of appeal was decentral¬ 
ized like the imperial office itself, and the Empire was divided into four 
praetorian prefectures, each presided over by a prefect of its own who 
had the last word in all judicial business within his area. 

Military Functions of Provinces 

The military function of provincial governors had varied in scope and 
character even more widely than the judicial and the financial. 

In the Achaemenian Empire the standing army maintained and con¬ 
trolled by the central government was very small by comparison 
with the size of the total population and area of the Achaemenian 
dominions. It consisted merely of a bodyguard attached to the emperor’s 
person and of garrisons stationed at key points along the imperial lines 

> See the Rtport ^ th* Indian Statutory Commistion, vol. i (London 1930, H.M. 
Sudoneiy Office « Cmd. 3568), pp. *92-7. 

* See Herodotui, Book V, chip. 3S| end Book VII, chap- 19^ 

) Compare the analorcua evolution in the Achaemenian Empire by which the Haxara* 

e cii (GroaeJ Cbiliarch}, who had originally been the conunander of the Emperor'a 
dyguard of a ehouaand men, became something like the preaident of a council of 
miniatera (see Me^r, E.: GesehiehU dts AUtrtums, vol. lii (Stuttgm 1901, Cotta), p. 43, 
and Jungc, P. J.: 'nazarapatii: Zur Stellung dea Chiliarchen der KCniglichen L^ibgaroe 
im Achimenideastaat’, in KUo, vol. nxiii (Neua Polge, vol. xv)(Leips!g 1940, CKetri^), 
PP- *3-38). 
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of communication.* The title ‘hazarapatiS* (commander of one thousand 
troow’), borne by the imperial officer who eventually came to perform 
the zunctions of a head of the civil administration,> indicates that the 
imperial bodyguard had originally been only 1,000 men strong; and, 
even if the corps known as 'the Immor^’, who served in Xerxes’ 
expedidonary force in 480-479 B.C., were a standing professional force 
and not merely the cream of a Persian national militia, their number was 
in any case fixed at no more than 10,000.^ Allowing for the partial 
recruitment of the imperial garrisons from non*Persian sources* and 
further for the possibility that the original 1,000 Persian picked troops 
were included in the eventual 10,000 and that these were not all Per¬ 
sians,* it will still seem improbable that any considerable number of 
additional Persian troops can ever have been raised from the thinly 
populated home territory of the ruling nation in the highlands of Pkrsa 
{Croici Persia, the latter-day Pars) after more than one half of its area, 
and perhaps not much less than one half of its population, had been 
detached from Pfirsa by Darius I through his act of degrading the 
dissident As^artiyS in KirmSn and dissident YautiyS and MaciyS in 
Liristin to the status of subject peoples.^ Accordingly, when the Achae- 
menian Imperial Government was called upon to make a serious war 
effort, it had to draw very largely on provincial militias, and these again 
were recruited not merely from the local Persian settlers but from the 
native populations as well. 

The training, inspection,^ and command of these provincial militias 
were responsibilities of the provincial governors, and the military power 
which these prerogatives placed in their hands w*as not effectively kept 
in check by the presence, within their domains, of a few imperial garri¬ 
sons under the central government’s control—as was demonstrated by 
the ever-increasing frequency and formidableness of the rebellions on 
which provincial governors ventured. The Mughal Empire paid the 
same penalty for lapsing into the slovenly practice—against which 
Akbar had set his face in vain—of providing for the payment of the 
imperial officers (mansabddrs), charged with the maintenance of contin¬ 
gents of troops, by assigning to them provincial land revenue which 
they were empowered to collect for themselves, instead of collecting 
the revenue on its own account and paying the mansabddrs out of the 
Imperial Treasury.* In the Ottoman, unlike either the Mughal or the 
Achaemenian, Empire the central government had at its disposal a 

> For cheM gtmioiu •«« p. ta}, above. 

* See p. tSa, n. 3, above, and p. 344. below. 

> See Herodotus, Book vll, chap. 83. * Sec p. tip, with a. 7, above. 

s On the evidence of the friexea at Susa, A. T. Olmstead bolds (lee A Hut^ry of th* 
Ftrrion Empirt (Chicago ickS, University ^ Chicago Pnaa), p. asS) thst the Ten 
Thousand were recruited front antong the Medea and the Elamites ts well ss the 
Persians. * See pp. 363, 6aa-3, and 637^ below. 

1 There would appear to have been periodic musters—pretumsbly for inspection 
and perhaps also for manenivrea—to judge by the formula ‘commander of all the forcea 
whose appointed place of assemblage is the Plain of Csstolus*. which was part of the 
terma of appointment issued by ^rius 11 to his aon Cyrua in 408 a.c. according to 
Xenophon: Eirp^ditio Cyri, Bom I, chap, iz, { 7 (cp. op. cit.. Book I, chap, i, | a. 
and eundem: HUurut Gratca, Book I, chap, iv, | 3). See further this Study in the 
present volume, p. 674, with a. 3. and IX. viii. 548, n. 1. 

I See p. 127. above. 
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professional army which, in its best days, was admirably disciplined, 
mobile, and efHcient;^ yet in wartime the Ottoman Empire, too, had to 
draw heavily upon provincial forces, and, though, as we have seen,* 
the central government exerted itself to keep under its own control the 
assignment of the fiefs by which the provincial feudal cavalry was main¬ 
tained, the feudal contingent of each province was commanded in war¬ 
time by the provincial governor. 

In the Roman Empire during the Principate, all units of the pro¬ 
fessional army except the Emperor’s Praetorian Guard and the so-called 
Cohortes Urbanae (‘Metropolitan Battalions’)^ were under the command 
of provincial governors; but, in the Augustan constitution, this arrange¬ 
ment did not carry with It that decentraliaation of military power which 
was a dangerous weakness of the Achaemenian, Mughal, and Ottoman 
Empires. At this stage of its history the Roman Empire enjoyed such 
a decided ascendancy over both the enemy beyond the frontiers* and 
recalcitrant tribesmen in patches of the interior that it was able to keep 
its troops concentrated in a small fraction of the imperial territory, and 
this mainly along the borders. In his division of the control over the 
provinces between himself and the Senate, Augustus was careful to 
retain in his own hands all provinces in which troops had to be stationed, 
and the governors of these provinces were the Emperor’s own appointees 
and military subordinates. Constitutionally, therefore, the whole Im¬ 
perial Army, wherever stationed, remained under the Emperor’s own 
undivided command, and normally this control was effective—though 
the civil wars of a.d. 69 and a.d. 193-7, in which governors of different 
imperial provinces who were ex ojffuio deputy chiefs of rival army-groups 
fought one another for the prize of the vacant imperial office, were 
portents of the greater bout of anarchy, arising from this inherent weak¬ 
ness in the constitution of the Principate, in which the Empire itself 
was to come within an ace of destruction in the third century of the 
Christian Era. 

By the time when Diocletian (imperabat a.d. 284-305) undertook the 
reorganization of the Roman Empire, the terrible experience of the two 
preceding generations had demonstrated the danger of combining the 
civil government of a province with the local military command, even 
when local commands were constitutionally subordinate to an imperial 
commander-in-chief and when this dangerous combination of powers 
w’as confined to one of two categories of provinces. In Diocletian's day 
it was no longer practically possible to maintain the distinction between 
military and civilian provinces which had been of the essence of Augus¬ 
tus’s system, for by this time the frontier defences of the Empire had 
broken down and, in the new military situation, if the Empire could 
be defended at all, it could be defended only in depth by mobile forces 
which might need to operate in any part of the imperial territory. These 
two considerations led Diocletian and his successors to take a radical new 
departure. They set up a small number of high military commands 
each embracing a wide area and covering, between them, the whole of 

' See III. iii. 32-44. * See pp. 12$-^, above. 

2 For theae aee p. 123, above, and pp. 321-2, below. * Sm p. 320, below. 
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the Empire,* but they coniined the powers of this professional military 
hierarchy to military affairs and placed the civil administration—from 
governorships of provinces* up to praetorian prefectures incliisive—in 
^e bands of a professional civil service. This division of powers con¬ 
tinued till the break-up of the Empire in the fifth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era in the west and in the seventh century in the east and centre.* 
In the Sinic World the experience of the last and most appalling 
round of the warfare between the Contending States led Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti, in founding a Sinic universal state, into the path that was 
to be followed in another society by Diocletian when he refounded the 
Roman Empire. Though Ts’in She Hwang-ti chose an historic institu¬ 
tion of military government—the chun —as the major unit of provincial 
administration for his dominions/ he separated the dvil administration 
of his chun from the military command and placed the two offices in 
different hands, while the htien —which in Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s system 
became a subdivision of the chun —seems to have been under exclusively 
civilian control.* This division of civil and military powers was, of 
course, the antithesis of the traditional Sinic feudal regime, yet, like 
other radical and provocative innovations introduced by the fiist Ts’in 
emperor, it ultimately prevailed. The permanent victory of this new 
principle of Sinic administration was assured when, in consequence of 
the eventual alliance between the Han Dynasty and the Confudan 
school of philosophy, the Confudan scholar, selected individually for 
intellectual merit, replaced the feudal warrior, inducted by right of birth, 
as the typical representative of the Sinic governing dass. And a prin- 
dple thus established in the Sinic Society in the last chapter of its 
history was resusdtated—after the social interregnum in which the 
Han Empire foundered—in the affiliated Far Eastern Sodety in China. 

The Utilization of Provincial Organizations by Alien Cvoilizatums 
Who had been the prindpal ultimate benefidaries from the systems 
of provindal administration which universal states had set up ? 

^nspicuous benefits had been secured by intruders of alien culture. 
The provindal organization of the Achaemenian Empire, for instance, 
was taken over and turned to good account by the Hellenic successor- 
states into which the Achaemenian dominions were partitioned at the 
turn of the fourth and third centuries b.c. after the overthrow of the 
Empire by Alexander the Great; and when, in the second decade of 

* S«e pp. 3U-3, below. 

* Under the Diocletianic r<^mc the provincea were reduced in eize and were in- 
created in number, by compenaon with the adminiatrative map of the Roman Empire 
under the Principate, owins to a prosrcaaive cranafer of buiinest that had once been 
handled by local organa of municipu aclf-govcmment to the ahouidera of imperial 
officiala. 

i When a ghoct of the Roman Empire waa conjured up in the Orthodoi Chriatiao 
World by Leo Syrua in the eighth centur^r of the Chritdan bn, thia diviiion of civil and 
miliury powera waa not one of the imperial inatitutioni that were revived. It had proved 
too complicated an anangement to weather the atonnt of a political intemgnum, and, 
even berore the craab had come in the centre and the eaat, the firat itepa towarda a 
reveru! of the Diocletianic policy had been taken here and there ^ Juatinian {impnabat 
A.D. 5 a 7 -bs)- Bury, J. B.: A History 0/ tht Later Roman E’^rt (London iSSp, 
Macmillan. 3 volt.), vm. li, chap. 11. * see p. 169, above. 

* See B^de, D.: Cktna't First Umfiar (Leiden 1938, Brill), p. 135. 
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the second century b.c., an Hellenic ruler of the ex^Achaemenian pro> 
vince of Bactria emulated Alexander’s feat by overrunning the Indie 
universal state that had been established by Chandragupta Maurya, the 
provincial organization that had been worked out during the preceding 
137 years (322-185 b.c.) by Chandragupta himself and his Mauryan 
heirs’ was no doubt siniiiarly serviceable to the Hellenic princes who 
ruled North-Western India for the next hundred years.* 

The British Rkj in India was indebted in the same way to the fore¬ 
going Mughal Raj, particularly in the financial sphere;* for, though so 
many Mughal institutions, good and bad alike, had perished during 
the century of anarchy that had followed Awrangzib’s death in a.d. 1707, 
the military adventurers—Indian, Afghan, and West European—^who 
had since been contending for the spoils of a derelict Mughal heritage 
had all been careful—like the barbarian Arab conquerors of the Sasanian 
and Roman Empires—to preserve an imperial administrative machine 
for the collection of revenue that was the irreplaceable source of pay 
for their troops. Accordingly the British empire-builders, when they 
came on the scene, were not faced with the ta^ of rebuilding from the 
foundations in the revenue department Thanks to the legacy which 
they here inherited from their Mughal forerunners, the organization, 
information, experience, and, above all, the habits which are indispen¬ 
sable conditions for success in the administration of finance were to 
a large extent at British disposal as going concerns; and one of the most 
effective of the devices by which the British made themselves masters 
of India was the employment of a financial leverage for bringing into 
British hands the command of the troops and the administration of 
the territories of successor-states of the Mughal Empire that became 
the Honourable East India Company’s allies. 

*Our participation in Indian wars began when the English lent a military 
contingent to assist some native potentate. The next stage came when we 
took the field on our own account, assisted usually by the levies of some 
prince who made common cause with us, and whose soldiery were un¬ 
disciplined, untrustworthy, and very clumsily handled. . . . What was 
needed was a body of men ^t could be relied upon for some kind of tacti¬ 
cal precision and steadiness under fire; but for this purpose it was of little 
use even to place sepoys under European officers unless they could be 
regularly paid and taught to obey one master. So the system soon reached 
the stage when the native ally was required to supply not men but money,* 
and the English undertook to raise, train, and pay a fixed number of troops 
on receiving a subsidy equivalent to their cost. .. . Large sums had been 

' TTie fngzne&tsry information about thia aspect of the Maurysn Empire ia presented 
in Smith, V. A.: The Early Hutary of India, jrd ed. (O^ord 1914, Clarendon Preaa), 
pp. 163-4. 

* The acanty information about the provincial organization of the Greek succeaaor- 
atatea of the Mauryan Empire ia aorted out, with a masterly hand, by Tam, W. W.: 
T/u Grttkt in Battria ana India (Cambridge 1936, Univeraity Press), pp. a3e-43 
and »9. 

t The administrative and financial organization sec up by the Mughal Dariua, Akbar 
fimperaSdl A.D. 1556-1605), ia act out in Moreland, W. H.: India at tht Daath of Al^or 
(London 1910, Macmillan), p. 33. 

« In the Hellenic World of the fifth century B,c. the requirement of money initeed of 
ehips was the procesa by which the Atheniane converted a Delian League under Athena' 
leaderthip into an Athenian Empire under Athens' thumb.—AJ.T. 
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hitherto spent by the native princes in maintaining ill-managed and in¬ 
subordinate bodies of troops, and in constant wars against each other; 
they might economise their revenues, be rid of a mutinoiu soldiery, and 
sit much more quietly at home, by entering into contracts with a skilful 
and solvent administration that would undertake all serious military 
business for a fixed subsidy. But, as punctuality in money matters has 
never been a princely quality, this subsidy was apt to be paid very 
irregularly; so the next stage was to revive the long-standing practice of 
Asiatic governments: the assignment of lands for the payment of troops.’* 

This method of extending direa British rule in India was applied 
by Lord Wellesley {proconsMori munere Jungebatur a.d. 1798-1805) with 
special vigour to the two important successor-states of the Mughal 
Empire whose respective rulers were the Wa^r of Oudh and the NizSjn 
of Hyderabad, and the territory thus acquired by the British Rij from 
Oudh was of crucial importance. 

‘The result of Lord Wellesley’s somewhat dictatorial negotiations was 
that the Waair ceded all his frontier provinces, including Rohilcund, to the 
Company, the revenue of the territory thus transferred being taken as an 
equi>^ent to the subsidy payable for tro<^.... Oudh was thenceforward 
enveloped by the English dominion. This most important augmentation 
of territory transferred to the British Govenunent some of the richest and 
most populous districts in the heart of India, lying along the Ganges and 
its tributaries above Benares to the foot of the Himalayan Range. It con¬ 
solidated our power on a broader foundation, brought a very large in¬ 
crease of revenue, and confronted us with the Marattha chief Sindia along 
the whole line of his possessions in Upper India.’* 

While the British in India were entering into the heritage of an empire 
that had collapsed a hundred years before, and the Hellenic supplanters 
of the Mauryan and Achaemenid empires overthrew r^imes that were 
already in decay, the Spanish conquistadores of the Andean World seized 
an Incaic Empire that was still intact, and they profited from this piece 
of good fortune notwithstanding the blind brutality and pride which 
moved them to destroy so many Inca institutions that were valuable in 
themselves and would have also served the interests of the new masters 
of the Andean World. The paternal totalitarian 8thos of the Inca r^me 
had been faithfully reflected in its system of provincial administration. 
A hierarchy of administrative units—based on the natural social unit of 
the family and the natural geographical unit of the valley—ascended 
through communes, departments, and provinces to the four vtceroyaldes, 
reminiscent of the praetorian prefectures of a Diocletianic Roman 
Empire, from which this Andean ‘Realm of the Four Quarters’ took its 
name.* Though this elaborate system was too delicate a tool to fit the 
alien conqueror’s rough hand, the habit of obedience that had been 
inculcated into the population of the Empire by the minutiae of Incaic 
administration made these subjects most accommodatingly submissive 


■ Ly»ll, Sir A.: TAe Am an^fxpanriofi^s/’tArBn/irADemnaMin/nA'd (London 1894, 
Murray), pp. *44-5. 

» LytU, op. «t., p. 247. . , _ . 

* For the adminittritive map oF tha Inca Empire, see Baudin, L.: L Emttrt SmwuU 
de(/aA<i(Paria tpaS, Inititutd’£thnologic),pp. 118-19; and thepreeent Study, *j, map 68. 
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to the more rudimentary administrative methods of the Inca's Spanish 
supplanters. 

The inability of the Spanish conquistadorti to derive substantial advan> 
tage from the administrative system which they found on their hands is 
characteristic of barbarian conquerors. The German and Sarmatian 
invaders of the western provinces of the Roman Empire were similarly 
unable to take advantage of the Diocletianic organization. The signal 
exception which proves the rule is the success of the Arab invaders of 
Roman Syria and Egypt in preserving the Roman financial system as a 
going concern, and tUs goes far to explain the Arabs’ unparalleled 
achievement of transforming <me of the barbarian successor-states of the 
Roman Empire into an avatar of the Syriac universal state that had 
once been embodied in the Empire of the Achaemenidae. The admini¬ 
strative receptivity of the Primitive Muslim Arabs has its counterparts 
in the less striking achievements of the Arsacid 'Parthian', Saka, and 
Kushan barbarian supplanters of Hellenic empire-builders on former 
Achaemenian ground m South-West Asia east of Euphrates and on 
former Mauryan ground in North-West India.^ But these were all 
exceptional cases, and, for the most part, the barbarian invaders of 
universal states had failed to profit from their victims’ work in the field 
of provincial administration. 

The VtUization of Provincial Organizations by Churches 

On the other hand, the provincial organization of a universal state had 
more than once been turned to ecclesiastical account 

When the Egyptian Emperor Thothmes (Tuthmosis) III {rmperahai 
circa 1490-1436 B.c.) organized the priests of the parochial divinities of 
the nomes into a Pan-£gyptiac ecclesiastical corporation under the presi¬ 
dency of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes,* we may guess t^t he 
was extending to the ecclesiastical field the existing political structure of 
'the New Empire’ of Egypt; for 'the New Empire’ was a resuscitation of 
‘the Middle Empire’ after an interregnum of Hyksos barbarian ascen¬ 
dancy, and, as we have seen,* 'the Middle Empire’ had succeeded, step 
by step, in extinguishing the autonomy of the once virtually independent 
nomar<^ and eventuaU^y bringing the nomes under the ^rect admini¬ 
stration of the imperial government. One of the moves made by the 
emperors of the Twelfth Dynasty on their road to this objective had been 
to enter, over the heads of the nomarchs, into direct rdadons with the 
priests of the local shrines and to purchase their alliance by sending 
officials of the Imperial Office of Works to repair and improve their 
temple buildings at the charge of the Imperial Treasury.* Thothmes’ 
historic act set the coping-stone on the construction of this mutually 
prohtable partnership bemeen the local priesthoods and the Imperil 
Crown. 

The hierarchical organization of the local Egyptiac priesthoods into a 

' See V. V. 441-3. * See I. L 14s, o. s; IV. iv. 431 ; aad V. ▼. S 3 ®“** 

* On pp. 174 *^ ebovc. 

* See Meyer, K.: CttehiehU dts Altertum, vol. i, Part II, 3rd ed. (SwttgErt tod 
Betiin 1913, Cotu), p. 374, 
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Pan-Egyptiac ecclesiastical corporation under a supreme pontiff, on the 
initiative and under the patronage of the secular Imperial Power, has a 
parallel in the position accorded to the Magi in the Sasanian Empire 
[stabat A.D. 224‘-641 or 642*). The fundamental difference in structure 
between the Sasanian Persian Monarchy and the Arsacid ‘Parthian’ 
regime which it supplanted lay in the Sasanids’ effective assertion of the 
central government's authority. Provincial governors, appointed by the 
Sasanian Emperor, now replaced the hereditary local kinglets^—seldom 
effectively under the control of their Arsacid overlord and often in overt 
rebellion against him—of whom the founder of the S asanian Empire,. 
Ardashir I, had himself been one before he carried a successful reb^on 
to its logical conclusion by slaying his master and seizing his throne. 
This Sasanian centralization of the civil administration of South-West 
Asia east of Euphrates was reflected in the corresponding oiganization 
of the Zoroastrian Church under Ardashir I’s auspices and, according to 
tradition, on his initiative. Ardashir not only m^e Zoroastrianism the 
established church of his empire; he organized the Magian priesthood 
of the imperial religion into a hierarchy* rising from the local Magi 
{Moghdn), through the Chief Magi {MoghSn Moehdn) of eminent 
shrines and their superiors the Archimagi {MobcumojC), to a supreme 
Archimagus (Mdbadhdn Mdbadh) who was the ecclesiastical counterpart 
of the Sasanian Emperor himself.* This organization had a territorial 
basis; the empire was divided and subdivided into the equivalents of 
Christian archbishoprics, bishoprics, and parishes, each under the juris¬ 
diction of an ecclesiastic of the corresponding rank. 

Though Ardashir’s and Thothmes' acts of state wear the appearance of 
creations ex nihilo, this is doubtless partly an illusion arising from the 
scantiness of our information about their antecedents. We do know that 
the Egyptiac priesthood to which Thothmes gave an oecumenical organi¬ 
zation lud previously ensured its own survival by coming to terms with 
the perhaps intrusive Sumeric worship of Osiris in an urtion saerfe against 
the alien religion of the Hyksos f and the Magi—an ancient ecclesiastical 
caste which had originated in the pre-Zoroastrian age of Iranian pagan¬ 
ism—had shown a similar resoxircefulness in capturing the revolutionary 
higher religion founded by Zarathustra after they had come to the con¬ 
clusion that they could neither stamp it out nor prevent its spread.^ The 
Magi had also succeeded in commending Zoroastrianism (in the hardly 
recognizable form in which it had emeiged from the Magian crucible) to 


> The probaUe dete of the overthrew of the lut Areacid king of kings, Ambtoes V, 
by Arduto 1 of the House of Sitin. 

* The dste of the Battle of Nihawind, after which the Saaanian Govemmeot wea 
virtually non-exiatent, though the Uat Saaanian Ero5>eror, Yazdagird 111 , nuvived at 
a fuguive in KhurSain till a.d. 651 or 652. 

y unbridled local autonomy had been to characterisUc a feature of the Arsacid 
regime that this whole episode of South-West Asian history came to be known, in t^ 
Arabic version of the Sasanian tradition, aa the age of the muluk~at-unod’if (the parochial 
princelings who were mere ‘kings of shreds and pauhes’). 

* See Chriaienaen, A.: L'lran tovt Us Sasiomdts (Copenhagen 1936, Levin & 
Munkagaard), pp. iia-13. 

* A second order of ecclesiaatica, the Hirbadhm, who were apecialisU m ntual, were 
similarly brigaded together under a supreme Hirb^hM Hirbaak (Christensen, op. cit., 

** » See I. i. 140-5. » See V. V. 542 tad 705, n. l; and V. vi. 43, n. 4, 
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the Amcid princes of the Azerbaijan! line {regnabant A.D. lo/i 1-224) 
who had been the Sasanids’ immediate predecessors; and, though these 
latter-day Aisacids had not gone to the length of making 2 ^roa 8 trianism 
the official religion of their state, the captivation of these ex-barbarians 
by the Magi was a more remarkable achievement than this ecclesiastical 
corporation's alliance with the Sasanidae. In the act of supplanting 
the Arsacids, the Sasanidae had virtually committed themselves to 
Zoroastrianism in advance by claiming to be the legitimate successors of 
the Achaemenidae, since the personal adherence of the great emperors of 
the Achaemenian Dynasty to the religion of Zarathustra was one of the 
few facts of pre-Alexandrine Iranian history of which a lively recollec¬ 
tion had been preserved in the folk-memory of the Iranian people during 
the long ascendancy of an alien Hellenic culture. 

Thxis both the Magi and the Egyptiac Priesthood had known how to 
help themselves before their fortunes were made by a stroke of the 
secular arm, and, in the sequel, both ecclesiastical corporations demon¬ 
strated their capacity to survive the state that had called them into 
existence. The Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes, Hrihor,* actually 
took over the Egyptiac Imperial Crown in the eleventh century b.c. 
from the last decrepit secular pharoahs of ‘the New Empire’;* and, 
though nothing came of this attempt to keep ‘the New Empire' in being 
through a personal union of the supreme temporal and ecclesiastical 
offices, the Pan-£gyptiac ecclesiastical corporation instituted by 
Thothmes III did continue to maintain itself—and, in doing so, to 
preserve the distinctive character of the Egyptiac ^ciety—for some 
hftecn hundred years after the Theban priest-king Hrihor’s day, under 
successive alien ascendancies and native Egyptiac reactions against 
them, until at last, under Roman rule, its close-grained fabric yielded to 
the solvent of Christianity. As for the Zoroastrian Church, it failed to 
emulate the tenacity of the Egyptiac priesthood on its native soil; when 
the Sasanian Empire w'as overthrown, the Magian hierarchy fell with 
it; yet, though Zoroastrianism did not succeed in holding its own at 
home, it did achieve the even more difficult feat of preserving its identity 
in diaspori, and the credit for this was largely due to the pereimial 
adaptability of the Magi, who retained their hold over their flock, and 
thereby kept this flock together, by making the most of their role as 
executants of a ritual and doctors of a religious law after they had lost 
their ecclesiastical lordship over a territori^ empire.* 

1 According to recent finding* of Modem Wettem Egyptologict*, Hrihor himielf wa* 
not • prie«t bjr profession but was a military adventurer who had usurped the Chief 
Priesthood of ^non-Re of Thebes without being properly qualified to hold it (aee 
Edgerton, W. F.: The Government and the Governed in thic Egyptian Empire', in the 
Journal oj Naor EasUm StudUs, vot. iv, July 1947, No. 3 (Chi^go 1947, Univenity 
Press), 153-60). Edge^on makes this statement on p. 153 on the authoritj^ of Kees, 
H.: ‘Hrihor und die AiUrichtung dea Thebenischen Gotteastaatea*, in NochrkhUn von 
dtr GtttUieh^t tUr Wistenschafttn xu G 6 ttingm, Phil.-Hist. Klaaae, Neue Fotge, Fach- 
gruppe t, a. Band (1936-S). pp. x-se). If this ta the fact, it is a further testimony to the 
potency of the office in Hnhor'i dsy. if it had not been the most favourable 'jumpiM-off 
ground’ within Hhhor'a reach for going on to usurp the Pharaonic Crown, the Chief 
Priesthood of Amon-Re would hsrdly have excited tne cupidity of a soldier of fortune. 

s See II. ii. 116, n. i; IV. iv. 431 and 515-17; and p. 692, bekw. 

a There was, of course, a remarkable similarity between the Zoroastrian and the 
Jewish response to the identic challenge of exile and dispersion. 
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The ChrUtian Church showed still greater initiative and independence 
in turning to its own account the provincial organization of the universal 
state within whose framework it arose.* In building up its body ecclesias¬ 
tic it availed itself of the city-states that were the cells of the Hellenic 
body social and of the Roman body politic. From the days of Saint 
Paul and his fellow pioneers in the Cl^istian mission held, city-states 
were the primary units of the Church’s territorial structure, and, as the 
traditions of the Hellenic Qvilization gradually died out, a city came to 
mean a town that was the seat of a Christian bishop, instead of meaning 
a town possessing institutions of civil self-government and chartered as 
a municipality of the Roman Commonwealth. A local bishop whose see 
was the administrative centre of a Diocletianic Roman province came to 
be recognized by the bishops of the other cities of the same province as 
their superior; such metropolitans or archbishops, in their turn, acknow¬ 
ledged as their primate the bishop whose see was the administrative 
centre of one of those groups of provinces which, in the Diocletianic 
system, were known as and bishops, metropolitans, and pri¬ 

mates alike paid ecclesiastical allegiance to regional patriarchs, who 
corresponded hierarchically to the Diocledamc praetorian prefects, 
though there was no correspondence at this level, as there was at the 
lower levels, between the areas of ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. In 
the Diocletianic Empire the west and centre were partitioned between 
three praetorian prefectures, while the east, from the Lower Danube to 
the First Cataract of the Nile, and from Thrace and Cyrenaica to 
Mesopotamia, was united In a single vast circumscription. In the Christ¬ 
ian ecclesiastical organization, on the other hand, the Diocletianic 
Praefecture of the East was eventually divided between the four patri¬ 
archates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Constantinople, while 
the circumscriptions of the other three praefectures were tinited in the 
single vast ecclesiastical domain of the Patriarchate of Rome. 

This territorial organization of the Christian Church was not called 
into existence by the fiat of any Roman Thothmes or Ardashir; it w'as 
built up by the Church itself in the days when, in Roman offidid eyes, 
Christianity was a religio non Ucita ; and all but the top story—whose 
architecture was implicit in the structure of the lower tiers—was in 
existence by the time of the conversion of Constantine. In virtue of this 
original independence of the secular imperial regime whose territorial 
organization it had thus adapted to its own purposes, the Roman- 
inspired territorial structure of the Christian Church was able to survive 
the Roman Empire’s disappearance. In Gaul, for example, where a 
tottering Roman imperial r^ime had sought at the eleventh hour to 
rehabilitate itself on a novel basis of local support by instituting periodic 
regional congresses of notables, the Church, after the Empire had faded 

' The pretervttion of the lineementt of en obeolete Roman political map in thoae 
of a aurviring Chiiatian eccleaiastkal map ia examined further on pp. 693-5, 

* 'riieugh this technical term ol Diocletianic Roman adminiatration had been adored 
aa the de^gnation of the 'dioceae' of a Chnuian biah<^. thia uaege wat ^toricalljr 
incorrect, iince the atandard domain of a biihopric waa the territory of a city^<*te or 
canton, whereaa the duteettt of the Roman Empire each contained acveral hundieda of 
territorial uniu of that order of magnitude. 
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out of existence, took its cue from this secular precedent by convening 
regional congresses of bishopsand, though in many regions once in- 
induded in the Roman Empire the Church’s structure ^d eventually 
weathered away like its secular prototype, the indebtedness of the 
Church to the Roman Empire in this administrative sphere, as well as its 
ability to survive its Roman model, was apparent on the face of a latter- 
day map. 

On the medieval ecdesiasticalmapofFrance,for example, an historian 
could discern in the mosaic of bishoprics the boundaries of the city- 
states of Gallia Togata and the cantons of Gallia Comata, while the arch¬ 
bishoprics preserved the outlines of the Diocletianic subdivisions of the 
four Augmtan provinces Narbonensis, Aquitania, Lugduncnsis, and 
Belgica. Even the hve patriarchates, which were the precarious super¬ 
structure of the Christian ecclesiastical pyramid, were all still in existence 
—four in Eastern Orthodox hands and one in Western Catholic hands— 
at the time when these lines were being written; and, though the areas 
of their circumscriptions, and the distribution and nationality of their 
ecclesiastical subjects, had undergone vast changes during the fifteen 
centuries that had elapsed since the date of the Fourth Oecumenical 
Council {sedehat Calchedone, a.d. 451), their mortifying losses had been 
partiaUy offset by gains that could never have been foreseen at the time 
when the patriarchates had first taken shape. 

For example, the Patriarchate of Rome had lost its African sees to 
Islam, its South-East European sees to Eastern Orthodoxy, and its 
North European sees to Protestantism, but it had won hundred of new 
bishoprics and millions of new subjects overseas in the Americas and the 
Indies. The four Eastern Patriarchates within their own historic bounds 
had suffered losses—to Monophysitism first and to Islam in the sequel— 
that were far more severe than the corresponding reverses of the Papacy; 
yet, in drawing up the balance-sheet of fifteen centuries of chequered 
history, they could still take heart from two signal achievements. They 
had preserved, as between themselves, their unity of rite and creed with¬ 
out sacrificing their independence of one another as units of ecclesiastical 
administration; and they had jointly called into existence a number of 
new sister churches that in nte and creed were at one with the four 
patriarchates and with one another, while enjoying in the sphere of 
ecclesiastical administration the same independence as the patriarchates 
themselves. Thanks to this liberality, this ecclesiastical commonwealth 
of Eastern Orthodox churches had never yet provoked a secession such 
as the ecclesiastical autocracy of the Roman Church had brought upon 
itself in a Protestant Reformation or the secular British Empire in an 
American Revolutionary War. The British Empire might indeed take 
credit for having learnt its lesson and converted itself into a common¬ 
wealth of fully self-governing communities of equal status; but this 
wisdom after the event could merely exorcise the danger of further 

> See Burnt, C. Dclitle: T'AeP'tnt furo/w (London 1947, Allen & Unwin), pp. 541-1, 
for an illuminating compariaon between an imperial retcript, iatued at Conttantinople 
on the 17th April, 418, in the namei of the Emperon Honoriua and Theodoaiua II, and 
a letter, dated the asrd August, 546, written by Pope Vigiliua. 
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secessions; it could not induce an independent United States to return 
to the British fold. The Commonwealm of Eastern Orthodox churches 
had risen to a higher level of statesmanship in being wise in time and 
thereby managing to retain within its circle the giant Church of Russia 
to champion the cause of Eastern Orthodoxy in an age when the onset of 
Western Nationalism, following the inroads of Islam and Monophysit- 
ism, had reduced to shadow's of their former selves the once mighty 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

4. Capital Citus 

'Lotos' governutg tiu Migration of Capital Citits 

The seats of the central governments of universal states show a 
decided tendency to change their locations in course of time, and this is 
one of the clearest indications that, whatever may have been the motives 
and intentions of the foimders of a universal state, the true raison d'itre 
of their handiwork is not the kingdom, power, or glory of the empire- 
builders but the welfare of their subjects. 

Empire-builders usually begin by ruling their dominions from a seat 
of government convenient to themselves: either the established capital 
of their own fatherland, which they have transformed from a paro chial 
into a universal state by overthrowing its rivals and imposing its peace 
on an entire society; or else some new site on the fringe of the sub¬ 
jugated territories, at a point where these are particularly accessible from 
the empire-builders’ home country. But, as time goes on, the experience 
of imperial administration or the pressure of events is apt to lead either 
the original empire-buildersor successors of theirs who take their empires 
over or rebuild them after a temporary collapse to transfer the imperial 
capital to a new site which is commended by its convenience, not for the 
original empire-building Power, but for the empire itself as a whole. 
This new oecumenical outlook will, of course, suggest different new 
locations in different circumstances. If the Erst consideration is adminis¬ 
trative convenience, the capital is likely to shift to some point, enjoying 
good facilities for communication, that is geographically central.’ On the 
other hand, if the most urgent denund is for defence against some bar¬ 
barian or alien aggressor, the new capital may gravitate towards the 
particular sector of the imperial frontiers on which the hostile pressure is 
heaviest at the time.* 

We have seen that the founders of universal states are not always of 
the same origin. Sometimes they are representatives of a civilization 
which is foreign to the society for whose political needs they are provid¬ 
ing. Sometimes the empire-builders are barbarians who have become 
morally alienated from the society which they are supplying with a 
universal state, but have nevertheless continued to cavitate towards it. 
Frequently the empire-builders are marchmen who have vindicated 
their claim to be mem^rs of the society by defending its borders 

* Thii point ia made by Ibn Khaldun: Muqoddemit, tranalated by de Slane, 

Baron McC. (Paria 1863-S, Imprimcne 3 voU.). vol. ii, pp. 30M. 

* Thia laat-iDcntioncd detenainins factor in ehansea in the location* of capitala of 
unireraal itatca baa bem examined abtady in II. iL iia-ao8. 
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against outer barbarians before turning their arms against the interior 
of their own world and forcibly endowing it with an oecumenical peace. 
Such marchmen empire-builders are indeed true heirs of the civiliza¬ 
tion which they salvage from a Time of Troubles; yet, in the sight of 
their co-heirs for whom they have performed an invidious social service, 
they are sometimes hardly distinguishable from those outer barbarians 
with whom the marchmen have b^ome familiar through the intercourse 
of border warfare. Lastly there are cases—apparently rather rare—in 
which the empire-builders have been neither aliens nor barbarians nor 
marchmen but 'metropolitans’ from the interior of the world on which 
they have conferred the boon of political unity. 

In universal states fovmded by aliens or barbarians the imperial 
capital is apt to start on the ed^e of the empire and to travel towards the 
interior. >^^en the empire-builders are marchmen the same tendency 
sometimes asserts itself, but in this situation there are sometimes 
counter-pulls which tend to hold the capital in its original location. A 
margrave-emperor may find himself still tied to his ancestral base of 
operations in the back-woods by the continuance of pressure from the 
barbarians whom it is his first duty to keep at bay; and, if he does now 
succeed in disposing of this barbarian menace once for all by mobilizing 
against it the total resources of the society which he has united under his 
imperial rule, this very success may have the effect of extending his 
dominions so far afield into former barbarian territory that his seat of 
imperial government at the headquarters of his former march is con¬ 
sequently relegated to the interior of his expanded empire. In universal 
states founded by metropolitans the capital is, of course, likely to be 
located from the beginning at some point in the interior which is con¬ 
venient for oecumenical administration, but nevertheless it may be 
drawn away towards a frontier if a threat of aggression from that quarter 
comes to be the imperial government’s paramoimt concern. It is evident 
that the changes in the location of the seats of government of universal 
states are subject to certain ‘laws’ of political geography, but that the 
operation of ^ese ‘laws’ is modified, in practice, by such complicated 
combinations of historical contingencies that particular cases have to be 
examined and analysed ad hoc. 

Migrations of the Capital Cities of Alien Empire-builders 

The operation of the ‘law’ governing the location of capitals of uiuver- 
sal states founded by alien empire-builders is illustrated m the history of 
the British Rij in India.* Reaching India, as they did, from overseas, and 
coming there to trade with the inhabitants before they ever dreamed of 
ruling over them, the English established their first footholds on Indian 
ground in the seaports Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and, of these 
three British maritime commercial settlements, Calcutta became the first 
political capital of British India because the East India Company happened 
to acquire the political dommion over the two great provinces Bengal 
and Bihar, in the hinterland of Calcutta, some forty or fifty years before 
they began to make any comparable acquisitions of territory in the 

> Se« xi, map 53. 
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hinterlands of Madras and Bombay. Calcutta continued to be the capital 
of British India for more than a hundred years after the design of bring¬ 
ing all India under British rule had been first conceived by Wellesley 
{proconsulari munere fungebatur a.d. 1798-1805) and for more than 
sixty years after this ambition had been achieved. But the gravitational 
pull of a politically unified sub-continent eventually proved strong 
enough to draw the seat of the British Indian central government away 
from Calcutta, where it had been located for the convenience of a British 
thalassocracy, and to attract it to Delhi,* which was the natural site for 
the capital of a continental empire including the basins of both the 
Ganges and the Indus. 

Delhi was, of course, not merely a natural site; it was also an historic 
one. The Mughal predecessors of the British rulers of India had 
governed India from Delhi since the days of Shih Jahin (imperabat A.D. 
1628-59),* and before Shah Jahan’s day they had governed it from the 
neigh^uring city of Agra,* which was situated, like Delhi, on the banks 
of the Upper Jumna. The Mughals, like the British, had been aliens in 
the Hindu World on which they had imposed a universal state, but, un¬ 
like the British, they had never tried to govern India from a site on the 
threshold across wUch they had made their entry. It is true th^ the 
Mughals had arrived in India as fugitives from their own country; yet, 
when once they had placed the barrier of the Hindu Kush between 
themselves and their Uabeg pursuers, they might have been tempted to 
establish their seat of government on some site in the highlands of 
North-Eastern Iran, where the climate, scenery, and fruits would have 
resembled those of their lost but lovingly remembered FarghSnah. It is 
noteworthy that Bsbur and his successors never in fact cast Kibul for 
the role of an imperial capital. As soon as they found themselves strong 
enough to descend upon the plains of the Panjab and Hindustan, they 
not only conquered them; they also immediately planted their seat of 
government on the sultry banks of the Jumna, in the heart of their newly 
acquired dominioiis. On the administrative map of the Mughal Empire, 
Kflbul was merely the local capital of the north-western march and was 
never the overland eqmvalent of the maritime capital at Calcutta hrom 
which India was ruled by British hands for a century. 

The Spanish conquistadores who established a universal state in Central 
America and took possession of a universal state in the Andean World 
were alien intruders horn overseas like the British conquerors of India, 

< The tranefer of the capital of the Bridah Indian Empire to Delhi in aj>. tpia baa 
already been touched upon in II. ii. 233. 

* Sm II. ii. 131. with n. 3. for the eatabliahment of the capital of the Mughal Empire 
at Delhi from the reign of Shih Jahln onwarda and for the previous history of Delhi, 
first aa a frontier fortreaa of the Hindu World againit Muslim aggreaiion and afterwards 
as the capital of succeasive Muslim rulers of Hindustan from the Muslim conquest of 
the Ganges Baiin at the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era 
down to the replacement of a LSdl Afghan by a Mughal Turkish rij in the sixteenth 
centuiy. 

> Akbar'a attempt to establish a new capital ex mUlo at FitilmOr Slkrf wu no more 
Bucccaaful than his attempt to launch a new hi^icr religion, the Din Ilihl (for these two 
failureaof Akbar'a, see II. ii. 131, n. 3, and V.v. It ia noteworthy that Ikhnaton, 

who likewise tried and failed to launch a new religion of hit own invention, alao made 
a timtlarly muucccMful attempt to catablish a new capital city at Tall-al-’Amamah 
(tee p. ais, below). 
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but, in the location of their seats of government, the Spaniards did not 
make the move from an original capital on the coast to a subsequent 
capital in the interior; in this matter they went to opposite extremes in 
the two new worlds of which they made themselves masters. In the 
Andean World they laid out a maritime capital at Lima which they never 
abandoned in favour of the inland capital at Cuzco from which the 
Andean Realm of the Four Quarters had previously been ruled by the 
Incas. In Central America, on the other hand, they never attempted to 
govern their dominions from the seaport which they laid out at Vera 
Cruz. They immediately located their seat of government in the interior 
on the site of Tenochtitlan—the highland capital of the Aztecs who were 
in the act of building a Central American universal state when the 
Spaniards suddenly came on the scene and usurped the Aztecs' role. 

Why did the Spaniards thus adopt opposite policies in two at first 
sight similar situations? 7 'he Mexican Plateau may have attracted 
them by its resemblance to their native plateau of C^tile; yet, if that 
was the decisive consideration, why did it not lead them to pass over 
Lima, as they passed over Vera Cruz, and locate their Andean seat of 

g )verament in the highland city of Cuzco, which was the existing capital 
om which the Andean univemal state w'as actually being governed by 
the Incas at the time of the Spaniards' arrival ? The explanation of this 
apparent inconsistency may lie in a difference in the previous historical 
roles of the respective environs of Vera Cruz and Lima. The lowlands 
lying between Mexican Plateau and the shores of the Gulf were no 
longer playing a great part in the life of the Mexic Civilization. By 
contrast, the lowlands lying between the Andean Plateau and the shores 
of the Padiic Ocean had b^n the cradle of tlie Andean Civilization and 


had lost none of their economic or cultural importance since their 
political incorporation into an Andean universal state established by 
Inca empire-builders ri-om the highlands.' Thus, in consulting their 
own convenience by abandoning me highland capital of the Incas at 
Cuzco and establishing their own seat of government in the seaport of 
Lima, the Spaniards were at the same time selecting a site in the cultural 
heart of the Andean World. 


We may even raise the question whether the Incas tliemselves might 
have been impelled to transfer their seat of government from their 
ancestral capi^ at Cuzco to some site in the coastal lowlands if their 
dominion had endured for its natural term instead of having been 
abruptly brought to an end by the Spanish conquest not more than a 
hundred years after the establishment of an Andean universal state by 
the Inca Pachacutec {mperahat circa A.D. 1400-48). The decisive act in 
the elevation of the Inca Empire into an Andean universal state had 
been Pachacutec’s conquest of the lowland states along the seaboard; 
and, with the passage of time, this epoch-making addition to the Empire’s 
domain might well have affected its administrative structure. In the 
empire which Pachacutec put together and Pizarro took over, Cuzco 
was not more centrally situated than Lima; for the Incas had won their 
way by serving as marchmen, and their ancestral city had become an 


I S«< I. i. izt-3 and II. u. 203, a. a. 
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imperial capital without ccasinc to be a frontier fortress guarding the 
eastern brow of the Andean Plateau against the fierce and aggressive 
barbarians of the Amaaonian tropical forest^ If the Incas had been 
given a longer time to harvest the experience of administering an empire 
in which highlands and lowlands were linked together, it seems not un' 
likely that ^ey might liave followed up their saentihe redistribution of 
population* by a transfer of the seat of their central government. Indeed, 
before the Spaniards arrived, the Incas had already built two imperial 
palaces on the coast.* 

The Ottoman dominion over Orthodox Christendom and the Mongol 
dominion over Cluna were established, like the Mughal RSj in India, by 
invasion overland, and not, like the British Rij in India or the Spanish 
Empire in the New World, by assault from across the sea; yet, in the 
location of their capital cities, their histories followed the British and 
not the Mughal pattern. 

The 'Osmanlis started their empire-building operations horn a base 
just beyond the eastern bordeis of the Orthodox Christian World within 
the limits to which Orthodox Christendom had been reduced by the 
turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era,* 
and, as the 'Osmanlis’ dominions expanded, their seat of government 
travelled pari passu. First it moved from Eskishelir, ‘the old dty' just 
within the north-western rim of the Anatolian Plateau, to Yenishehr, 
‘the new city’ in the lowlands within range of the Sea of Marmara. In 
A.D. 1326 it moved on to Brusa. In a.d. 1366 it leapt the Dardanelles and 
enter^ the Balkan Peninsula, into which the centre of gravity of the 
Orthodox Christian World had already shifted since the Saljuq Turkish 
conquest of the interior of Anatolia in the later decades of the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era.* The first location of the Ottoman capital 
in the Balkan Peninsula was at Adrianoplc, but this was only a halting- 
place and not its final destination.* The C^oman Sultan Mehmed the 
Conqueror {imperabat a.d. 1451-81), who completed the political unifi¬ 
cation of the main body of the Orthodox Christian World under Ottoman 
rule, was also the statesman who brought the Ottoman seat of govern¬ 
ment to its final resting-place at Constantinople, the former capital of 
the East Roman Empire and the cultural metropolis of Oithodox 
Christendom. Constantinople did not lose the status which Mehmed 
the Conqueror had conferred upon her till after the Ottoman Empire 
itself had been snuffed out of existence through the reconstitution of an 
Anatolian remnant of Mehmed the Conqueror’s realm into a Republic 
of Turkey on the 29th October, 1923. In virtue of Article 2 of the Con¬ 
stitution of the 20th April, 1924, Constantinople forfeited juridicallv to 
Ankara the role of being the official seat of government of this Turush 
successor-state.’ 


> S«« II. ti. 207. * Fortbi*, lec pp. 1x4-15, ibov«. 

* Se« Mu-ktum, Sir C.: Tht Ine«t e/ Pm (I,«ndoa 19x0, Smith Elder), p. 338. 

4 See 11 . ii. x5f. * See II. ii. 79-80 and 153. 

• See p 135, 0. X, above. ... 

t Since the autumn of 19x9 Ankara had, of courae, been the at facto proviaioail teat 
of the revolutionary Kem^t movement out of which the Republic of Turkey had 


aprung. 
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The progressive advance of the capital of the Ottoman Empire towards 
the heart of the Orthodox Christian World has a parallel in the series of 
stages by which the capital of the Mongol Khflqflns foUow'ed the Chinas 
ward course of Mongol conquest. The first signal successes in Chingis 
Khan’s career were his conquests of the Kar&yits and Naimans,’ &e 
two Nestorian Turkish Nomad peoples whom the Mongols found in 
occupation of the choicest portion of the High Steppe* in the basin of 
the River Orkhon. By a long-established tradition the Orkhon Basin was 
the domain of the paramount Nomad community on the High Steppe,* 
and, when the Mongols acquired this paramountcy in their turn by the 
customary right of conquest, and then proceeded to extend their rule 
over a numl^r of sedentary societies round about, their first essay in 
living up to their newly attained dignity and making use of their newly 
acquired wealth was to lay out a permanent capital for themselves in the 
Orkhon Basin at QSraqorum.* For the translation of this dream into 
reality, skilled artificers were uprooted from their distant homes in 
China, Russia, and Western Christendom and were carried away captive 
to beautify the KhSqSn’s rising city on the Steppe but before the work 
was finished it was made of no avail by the triumph of Mongol arms on 
the Chinese front. 

The Mongol Kh 3 q 3 n QubilSy {imperahat a.D. 1259-94) achieved what 
had proved beyond the strong of the Mongol conquerors' Kin and 
Khitan forerunners. He conquered not merely Northern China but the 
whole continental domain of the Far Eastern Society, including the 
Yangtse Basin and the southern seaboard; and the gravitational pull of 
this Far Eastern sub-continent, now once more politically united, im¬ 
mediately made itself felt in the location of the Moi^l KhAqkn's 
capital. In A.D. 1264 Qubiliy began to recondition Peking—the site in 
the north-east comer of China, just inside the Great Wall, where the 
previous Kin conquerors of Northern China had placed their scat of 
government*—and in a.d. 1267 he moved his own capital to Peking from 
Qiraqorum.? Though QubilSy’s head dictated this move, his heart 
remained homesick for its ancestral pastures, and the semi-Sinified 

> See V. T. 250 and 309. 

* The Great Eurasian Steppe consisted of two areas which were eeomphicalljr 
distinct, though both hid been theatres of one uniform Nomad way of lue. There wai 
the High Steppe (the Alexandrian Hellenic geographer Ptolemy's Scythia extra Imaum) 
on the immense plateau which waa bounded on the west by the Altai and Tien Shan 
Mountains, and there was the Low Steppe (Ptolemy's Scythia intra Imaum) which 
extended westward from the Tien Shan to the Carpatbians. The two areas were in 
cOQununication with one another through the Zungariao Gap between Tien Shan 
and Altai. 

> This position had been occupied in succeslioo by the Hiongnu, the Juan Jtun, the 

Northern Turiu, and the easMm Turkish luccetson of the united Turkish steppe* 
empire of the sixth and seventh ewturies of the Christian Era. The eighth-centiuy 
Turkish mssten of the Orkhon Basin had left there a memorial of themselves in their 
celebrated inscriptions. It was not an accident that the seat of government of a lattcr*day 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Outer Mongolia was located in the same neighbourhood, 
at Urga. * See III. iii. 397 and V. v. 3i»-t j. 

* See Olschki, L.: Guillaume Boucher, A French Artist at the Court 0/ the fChans 
(Baltimore 1946, The Johna Hopkins Press). 

* The Kin themselvea had taken the site over from their own predecessors the Khitan, 

who had laid the foundations of Peking's political fortunes by choosing this hitherto 
obscure spot for the location, not of their central seat of govemment, but of dieir southern 
residence. r See II. ii. I2t, n. 3. 
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Mon^l statesman indulged his unrcgeneratc Nomad feelings by build¬ 
ing himself a subsidiary residence at Chung-tu, a point on the south¬ 
eastern rim of the Mongolian Plateau where the Steppe approached 
nearest to the new imperial city.* But QubilSy’s 'Xanadu' was a ‘pleasure 
dome’ and no more; his serious business of state was transacted at 
Peking. The requirements of a conquered world had won a paci 5 c 
victory over the inclinations of its conqueror which was to have a more 
lasting effert than the Mongols’ mere military victory over the Empire 
of the Sung. 

When the Manchus followed in the Mongols’ footsteps by conquering 
the whole of China and reconstituting a Far Eastern universal state in 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era after an interlude of some 
two centuries during which China had managed to keep herself free from 
barbarian rule, history duly repeated itself in the location of the imperial 
capiul. Before the Manchus set about the conquest of China within the 
Wall, they had already made a new capital for themselves at Mukden,* 
the South Manchurian meeting-point of the Manchus’ native forests, 
the Mongols’ pastures, and the arable land, beyond the shelter of the 
Wall, which had been won for the plough by Chinese peasant pioneers 
in the course of ages. The Manchus were more firmly planted at Mukden 
than the Mongols had been at Q&raqorum. Their leaders, at any rate, 
were already half Sinified before they crossed the Great Wall, and 
Mukden had become a seat not merely of Manchu government but of 
Chinese culture. Yet the Manchu conquerors of China took the same 
decision as the Mongol QubilSy. The guardians of the Manchu boy-king 
Shun Chih {imperabatk.l>. 1644-61), when they proclaimed him Emperor, 
transferred the Manchu seat of government to Peking* and allowed 
Mukden—which had been ‘the education of the Manchus—to sink to a 
subordinate status.^ The Manchu rulers of China made the same con¬ 
cession to their own home-sickness as their Mongol forerurmers. They 
built for themselves a counterpart of QubilSy’s <^ung-tu in the shape 
of a magnificent holiday resort at Jehol, a highland paradise on the road 
back from Peking to the dynasty’s original home in the hill-country of 
North-Eastern Manchuria. Yet, in spite of this backward gesture, the 
requirements of a conquered China had overcome the inclinations of her 
conquerors once again.* 

* Sm voL clt, loc. cit. 

* Mukden wu founded by the eecond prince of the Muichu Dynasty, Tti Tiung 
{ntlra Munm rtgrtabat a . d . 1625-43). 

> See II. ii. 123. 

* Mukden Sh£ngkin^ did rctiin tome veatiget of ita former status. For in¬ 
stance. the Manchu Emperor Ch'ien Lung A.D. 1736-96) directed is a.d. 

1762 that one of four fair copies of the manuscript of tua Ssu-k’u Ch’Qan Shu (The Four ‘ 
Treesunes’) which were designed for ofhcisl use was to bv lodged it Mukden in a build¬ 
ing specially erected to bold it (see Mayers, W. F.: ‘Kbliognphy of the Chinese Imperial 
Collections of Literature', in the Cmna Aeoteco, vol. vi (1877-8), No. 5, p. 295)- The 
writer of this Study had the privilege of being taken to see thii building, the Wfn So Ko, 
with Ch’ien Lungs immense eorput toiptonm Sit%arwn stiU safely housed in it, on the 
17th No%'ember, 1939. The coneaponding buildings for bousing the other three eflicial 
fair copies were located respectively in the precincts of the Imperial Palace at Peking, at 
YOan-ming YOsn, and at Jehol (see further X. ix. 56). 

* When the firavitational pull of a united China Iwd drawn the Mongols’ capital to 
Peking from Q^oonun and the Manchui' capital to Peking from Mukden, why, in both 
casei, did the change of location go thus far and no farther ? Why did the seat of imperial 
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We may conclude this survey of the histories of the capital cities of 
alien empire-builders by considering one of those exceptions that some¬ 
times prove a rule. 

When the successors of Alexander were contending for the spoils of 
the Achaemenian Empire, Seleucus Nicator made his fortune by con¬ 
centrating his efforts on gaining possession of the vast interior. There was 
less keen competition for this prize tlian for provinces with seaboards on 
the Mediterranean that offered their Macedonian holders an easy access 
to the heart of the Hellenic World round the shores of the Aegean Sea; 
yet the prize on which Seleucus had set his heart was attractive for an 
empire-builder with the vision to divine its possibilities. Babylonia, 
which Seleucus had selected for his base of operations, had been both 
the granary and the industrial workshop of the Achaemenian Empire,’ 
and, apart from its economic value, it was the strategic key to the 
politick control of all the ex-Achaemcnian provinces to the north-east 
of it, up to the southern borders of Nomads’ Land in Central Asia and 
the western borders of Chandragupta’s Indie Empire in Eastern Iran.* 
Seleucus saw this prize, won it, and made statesmanlike provision for 
retaining it by laying out, and stamping with his own name, a new 
metropolis in Babylonia on the right bank of the Tigris at the point 
where Tigris and Euphrates approached nearest to one another. Seleucia- 
on-Tigris was a better site than Babylon both for the administration of 
Babylonia itself and for the command of the great North-East Road 
linking the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Basin with the Upper Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin over the crown of the Iranian Plateau. Thanks to the skill 
which Seleucus displayed in its location,* Seleucia-on-Tigris remained 
an important city and a flourishing centre of Hellenic life and culture 
for more than Eve centuries after its foundation towards the end of the 
fourth century B.c.^ But it missed its political destiny through an error 
of political judgement committed by the founder himself. 

The sagacity of Seleucus’s original design for constructing a successor- 
state of the Achaemenian Empire out of its dominions east of Euphrates 
was conclusively demonstrated after the Seleucid Dynasty’s demise by 

Kovcmmtnt come to rest at Peking, instead of travelling on to Loyang on the Yellow 
River or to Nanking on the Yan^ae? Loyang and Nanking had been hutorie imperial 
eapitala in the past. Why did History fail to repeat itself to this extent on these two 
occasions ? And why did it eventusUy repest iuelt to this extent in a.d. i9aS? An attempt 
to find the answers to these questions hu been made in 11. ii. jsr-y. 

* According to Herodotui, Book 1 , chap. ipa. Babylonia supplied the Achaemenian 
eotirt't and mobile army’s requirements in kind for four months out of every twelve (cp. 
p. 2», n. 4, below). 

* For the analogy between the Seleucid and the Umayyad control over the Iranian 
Plateau ftom a base on the plains of the Land of Shinar (alias Babylonia, ajtat 'Iriq 
‘Arabp, see p. 137, n. 4, above. This portion of the former Achaemenian Empire lying 
east of Euphrates, whitm Seleucus marked out for his own share, was the portion wnieh 
the last Darius bad proposed to retain for himself when, during the interval between the 
batdes of Issue snd Aibela, he bad offered to divide the Empire with Alexander. 

s Whereu Seleucia was an artificial foundation deliberately located with an eye to its 
poasibilitiea as an oecumenical capital, Babylon had become an oecumenical capital 
through the accident that the Amorice marchmen of the Sumeric World, who had 
astablished themselves there on the borders between the Desert and the Sown, had 
eventually played the part of restorers of a Sumeric universal state (see II ii. 233, and 
pp. aab-8, below). 

* The exact date of the foundation of Seleucia-on-Tigrti ia not known (see Bouch^- 
LfCcIercq, A.: f/ittot'rt das Ssltuddts (Paris 1913-14, Leroux, a volt.), vol. ii, pp. 514-5. 
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the histories of the Arsacid and Sasanian Powers, each of which lasted 
for some four hundred years within these limits, whereas the Sasanian 
Empire came to grief still more quickly than its Seleucid predecessor 
when it seriously attempted, under the misguided impulsion of Khusru 
Parwiz, to extend its dominions westward to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Bosphorus. Scleucus was enticed to his own death and 
his dynasty's eventual undoing by the completeness of the triumph of 
two successive coalitions of Macedonian war-lords in which Seleucus 
found himself each time on the winning side. In 301 d.c. at the Battle 
of Ipsus, Seleucus of Babylonia, in alliance with Ptolemy of Egypt and 
Lysimachus of Thrace, succeeded in overthrowing their common 
adversary Antigonus, who, from his commanding central position in 
Syria and Anatolia, had aspired to reassemble all the fragments of the 
Achaemenian Empire under his own rule at the expense of his fellow 
successors. Thereafter, in 281 b.c., at the Battle of Corupedium, 
Lysimachus, in his turn, was overthrown by Seleucus and Ptolemy. The 
cumulative effect of these two decisive successes was to give Seleucus 
Nicator, who had originally made his way without access to the western 
seas, both a Syrian seaboard on the Mediterranean and an Ionian sea¬ 
board on the Aegean; and this westward expansion of his empire exposed 
Nicator and his successors to temptations which they failed to resist. 

Nicator himself mok over Andgonus's half-built capital city 
Andgoneia-on-Orontes, within one short day’s march from the north¬ 
east comer of the Mediterranean, and removed it to a more commanding 
adjacent site to become the capital of his own monarchy under the name 
of Andoch,’ and he met his death on his road to Macedon by way of 
his newly acquired and precariously far-flung dominions in Western 
Anatolia and Thrace.* In the sequel, Seleucus’s successors drained 
away the resources of Babylonia and the Iranian provinces on the 
farther side of Babylonia in an inconclusive struggle with a mobile 
and elusive Ptolemaic sea-power for the command of the coasts of the 
Levant all the way roimd from Gaza to the Hellespont and even the 
uldmate success of the Seleuddae in this warfare between the elephant 
and the whale was fraught with disaster. When, in 200-19$ B.c., 
Andochus the Great conquered Coele Syria from Ptolemy Eurgetes’ 
feeble successor Ptolemy Epiphanes, he was bequeathing to his succes¬ 
sors the insoluble problem of dealing with the Jewish temple-state in 
the hill-country between the two branches of ‘Ac King.’s Highway';* 

1 Sec p. 94, ebove. * Sec p. 94, tbove. 

> One object of thii miituidcd Selcudd policv wu to keep open an overiand pipe-line 
through which eoldicr* end Mttlers from the keart of the Hellenic World round the 
ahorci of the Aegean could be pumped into the interior of the Seleucid dorniniooi; but 
theae reinforcement* of Greek manpower could ataurcdly have been obtained even if 
the Seleucid Monarchy not spent its reaouxcc* in trying to maintain a maritime 
fronuge. The domisant consideration was the prestige atucKing to luxcninty over 
historic Greek city-states, however insignificant. We may recall the rqually misguided 
Hap^urg p^iey of ipcitding the resources of the Danubiao Monarchy during the 
eignteenth century of the Christian Era in efforts to retain posaeasion of Silesia, tlM 
Southern Nctherlanda and the Breisgau, at the coot of letting slip a golden opportunity 
for wresting from the Ottoman Empire the whole of South-Eastern Europe between 
Vienna ConstantiiMple (tee II. li. i8»-6 and cp. III. iii. 301-6). 

* See pp. loo-s, above, and xi, maps ti, (4, ao. and aia. 

B SOM.TU II 2 
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and, when he proceeded to reassert the claim of his house to Seleucus 
Nicator's acquisitions on both sides of the Hellespont, the result was an 
irretrievably disastrous collision with the overwhelmingly superior power 
of Rome. 

^Vhile the Seleucidae were absorbed in gaining or losing some canton, 
city-state, or islet on the western fringes of their expanded dominions, 
they were losing one province after another in the neglected, explbited, 
but indispensable East. By 248-247 B.C., fifty-four years after Seleucus 
Nicator’s ill-omened victory at Ipsus, the Pamian Nomads had estab¬ 
lished themselves in the Seleudd province of Parthia astride the Great 
North-East Road at the point where it descended from the Iranian 
Plateau towards the Oxus, and the consequent insulation of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin from the main body of the Seleucid Monarchy quickly 
resulted in the establishment of an independent state by the Greek 
‘ascendancy’ there.* When the Arsadd war-lords of the Parni went on 
to occupy Media, where the Great North-East Road* made its way 
through the western mountain ramparts of the Iranian Plateau, and 
when they proceeded, through this open gate, to descend upon Babylonia 
itself in 142 B.C., they were tearing out me Seleudd Monarchy’s heart; 
and, after Demetrius Nicator’s and Antiochus Sid^t^’ successive 
attempts in 140 and 130 B.c. to reconquer Babylonia and Media had 
ended in repeated disaster, the remnant of the Seleudd Empire in 
Syria was doomed to extinction at an early date. The Seleucid Monarchy 
met its ignominious end when Tigranes King of Armenia—a hitherto 
obscure non-Hellenic successor-state of the shattered empire of Antio¬ 
chus the Grcat^—unconsdously avenged the overthrow of Antigonus 
Monophthalmus by occupying Antioch-on-Orontes in 83 B.c. 

Such was the nemesis of Seleucus Nicator’s momentous dedsion to 
establish the seat of his central government on a site adjoining his 
defeated rival Antigonus’s abortive capital at Antigoneia-on-Orontes 
instead of establishing it in a metropolis of his own creation at Seleuda- 
on-Tigris.* Nicator could not conjure away inexorable geographical facts 
which had once been apparent to him by disguising a virtual reconstruc¬ 
tion of Antigonda under a family name of his own for a site command- 

< See 11 . ii. 143-4. ThU Greek Power in Bactrie Mem* to have eatablithed its indepen¬ 
dence sraduall)' between 346 and 33S a.c. (ace Tam, W. W.: Tht Grtths te Btuiria aid 
India (Cambridge 2938. Unh-enitx Preta), pp. 73-74^. * See xi, map 20. 

> The creation of the Kingdom of Armema Major by the Houae of Artaxiaa—a 
former lieutenant of Antiochua the Great's who declared hia independence after hta 
luxerain'a disastrous defeat by the Romana in 290 b.c.— is touched upon on p. 636, 
below. 

4 It ia worth noticing that the corresponding false step was avoided hy both the 
Araadd and the Saaantan successor-states of the Seleucid Monarchy, each of whi^ 
lasted nesrly twice as long u the Seleucid Monarchy itself. The Arsacidae, and the 
Sasanidac suer them, unhcaiutingly catablithed their seat of government at Cteaipbon, a 
suburb of Seleucia-on-Tigris which was preaurnably called after the tuune of the Greek 
who had originally laid it out, and which was situated on the farther tide of the river, on 
its Iranian bank. The Arsaddae did not attempt to govern Babylonia from Hecacompylos, 
their previous capital at the north-eastern exit of the Csspisn Gates between the central 
desert of Iran and the Elbun Ranfe; end the Sessnidae did not attempt to govern it 
from Istakhr, their previoue capital in Pan. Istakhr aflpd Heeatompylos both gave way to 
Cteaiphon, as, in the Far Eastern World, Mukden gave way to Puing after ue Manchu 
conquest of China (see p. 399. above). 

i Seleucus named his new capital in the neighbourhood of Antigoneia 'Antiochei'a' 
after his own father Antiochus. 
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ing the landward end of the gorge down which the River Orontes forced 
its way through a coastal range of mountains to the Mediterranean was 
as unsuitable for the capital of an empire whose heart lay in Babylonia 
and whose eastern provinces extended across the Iranian Plateau into 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin as it had been felicitous for the capital of an 
empire which, like Antigonus’s empire in its last phase, had been 
virtually confined to Anatolia and Syria and had not extended farther 
into the interior of Asia than the western bank of the Euphrates in the 
section of the river’s course in which it approached nearest to the 
Mediterranean. When eventually the founder’s descendants Demetrius 
Nicator (imperabat primum 145-139 b.c.) and Antiochus Sid£t£8 {im- 
perabat 139/8-129 B.c.) were made keenly aware of the indispensability 
of Babylonia by the painful experience of the consequences of its loss, 
the elder brother forfeited his liber^ and the younger his life in vainly 
seeking to undo the untoward effects of the century and a half that had 
elapsed between the establishment of the capital at Antioch by their 
ancestor the first Seleucus in 300 B.c. and their own ilUfated exp^tions 
on the forlorn hope of recovering Seleucia. If the change made by 
Seleuais I in his focus of geograptucal interest had been the other way 
about—from the banks of the Orontes, on the western edge of the 
Achacmenian dominions, to the banks of the Tigris in their heart—the 
Seleucid Monarchy might have had a longer and a happier history. 

Migrations of the Capital Cities of Barbarian Empire-builders 

Having now surveyed the shifts in the seats of administration of 
universal states founded or captured by aliens, we may turn to a con¬ 
sideration of the cases in which the empire-builders were barbarians or 
marchmen.’ We may begin with the Persian barbaro-marchmen who 
gave the Syriac World its universal state, and the Arab barbarians who 
reconstituted the Empire of the Achaemenidae after a thousand-years- 
long interlude of Hellenic intrusion. 

'The homeland of the Persians lies out of the way of the theatres of 
historical life. The great highroad that links the West with the Eastern 
World* runs, from Babylon towards the interior, up the valley of the 
Gyndea [Dijillah] and out of it into the valley of the Upper Choaspes 
[Karkhah], past the rock of Behistan [alias Bisitun], to Ecbatana [Hama- 
dan], and from here it proceeds along the northern rim of the Iranian 
Plateau. And so we find that, although the Persians, like the Arabs, have 
repeatedly launched far-sweeping movements, their country has never 
been able to become the pcimanent centre of a great state. As soon as the 
reaction sets in, Persia [Pirsa, Pars] once more disappears, for centuries 
on end, from the stage of historic l^e.** 

According to a story with which Herodotus concludes his work,^ 
Cyrus the Great deprecated a suggestion that the Persian people, now 

* The Manchu Empire, whewe founders were bArbare-nurehtnen, hat been considered 
already, by anticipation, in connexion with the Mongol Empire in China, whoae founders 
were bartiariana with a tincture of alien culture; and the Inca Empm, whose founders 
were marchmen, in connexion with the Spaniah Empire by which it was supplanted. 

* See xi, map so.—A.J.T. 

* Meyer, E.: Ca<hichti dtt Alterbmt, voL iii, xat ed. (Stuttj^rt ipot, Cotta), p. ax. 

« The passage has been quoted in the present Study in II. u. at. 
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that thoy had become masters of the World, should evacuate their bleak 
highland homeland and settle in one of the many more agreeable 
countries that were now at their disposal. But, whether or not it was the 
Achaemenian Government’s policy to discourage the Persian people as 
a whole ^m migrating to more genial tracts of their newly acquired 
empire, it is an historic^ fact that, more than a hundred years before the 
Empire was established through Cyrus II’s overthrow of his Median 
suzerain Cyaxares, the Achaemenian Dynasty had transferred its own 
scat of government from its ancestral highlands—which stood not in 
Pars (Parsa) but in LOristan (ParsuwaS)—to the first piece of lowland 
territory of which it had gained possession. King Tcispes of ParsuwaS 
{regnabat circa 675-640 B.C.), the son and first successor of Achacmcnes 
the dynasty’s founder and eponym, figures in the Assyrian records as 
‘King of the dty of AnSan’;' and AnSan was believed by twentieth- 
century Western scholars to have Iain somew'here in the neighbourhood 
of both the Babylonian district of Der and the city of Stisa, the capital 
of Elam—perhaps at some point where a fortress would command the 
corridor of lowland territory linking the plains of Elam with the plains 
of Babylonia between the south-eastern extremity of the Kabir Kuh 
Range’s Pusht-i-Kuh foothills and the northern extremity of the swamps 
through which, in that age, the rivers KArun, Tigris, and Euphrates made 
their separate exits into the Persian Gulfia The importance attached to 
this earliest acquisition of the Achaemenids in the lowlands is attested in 
the retention of the title ‘King of Anian’ by Teispes himself and by his 
first three successors in the elder branchof his house—Cyrus I, Cambyscs 
I, and Cyrus 11 the Great^—even after Teispes had taken the opportunity 
to make himself master of PSrsa, on the far side of Elam, while Elam and 
Assyria were engaged in the last and most exhausting of the Assyro- 
Elamite wars (gerebatur circa 663-638 B.C.), and even after the reunion 
of the two portions of Teispes' dominions in the hands of the elder 
branch of Teispes’ line—^which seems to have come to pass, in or shortly 
before the year 547 b.c., through the deposition of King Anbm^ 
(ArS 3 ma), the son of Cyrus I’s younger brother Ariaramnes (Ariyaramna) 
and the heir of Ariaramnes’ appanage Pflrsa, by Carabyses I’s son and 
Cyrus I's grandson Cyrus II the Great.* 

For more than a hundred years after the Achaemenidae had acquired 
their footing in the lowlands of AnSan, just to the west of Susa, and for 
not much less than a hundred years afier they had gone on to acquire 
the highlands of P 2 rsa, to the south-east of Elam, Susa remained in non- 
Achaemenian hands. 'Ilie former capital of Elam was annexed by Assyria 
after she had erased Elam from the political map^ and was inherited 

> See Cameron, G. G.: A Hittory of Early Iron (Chicago 1936, Chicago Unh'erait7 

Press), p. i 8 e; Olmstead, A. T.: A Hittory of Uio fonutn Er^rt (Chican 1Q4S, 
Chicago Univertity Press), p. ii. * &e« p. 6 ax, below. 

> See Ktaig,F,V/.: Auttu GesekuhU dtr Medertmd Perter (Ltipzig t934,Hmtich»), 
p. 10; Cameron, op. cit., pp. 312 and itS. 

* According to F. H. weiasbach in Pauly-Wissowa: RoaUHeyelopOdu der Clattitthen 
AUertumneiutTuehaft, Neue Bearbeitung, Supplementband iv, cola. a.v. 

‘Kyroi't followed by Kent, R. G.^ in his Old rertiort: Grammar, TexU, Lemcon (New 
Haven, Conn. 1950. Amencan Onenial Society), p. (59. 

1 S« Cameron, op. cit., p. an. 
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from Assyria by Assyria’s Neo-Babylonian successor-state. There was 
archaeological evidence that Susa was included in the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire in Nebuchadnezzar’s day {imperabat 605-562 and it was 
not till after his death* that the Achaemenian Kingdom managed to gain 
possession of a city which, ever since Tcispcs’ acquisition of Pirsa, had 
insulated the dynasty’s major new dominion from its minor original 
patrimony as awkwardly as, from a.d. 1466 to a.d. 1772, the two sec¬ 
tions of the Hohenzoltem dominions were insulated from one another 
by a city-state of Danzig under Polish suzerainty marching with a 
corridor of Polish territory extending to the shore of the Baltic Sea and 
thereby cutting East Prussia off &om Prussian Pomerania and Branden¬ 
burg. 

After Susa had at last fallen into Achaemenian hands, it vns as in¬ 
evitable that the capital of the Achaemenian Empire should be trans¬ 
ferred to Susa from Anian as it was that the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire should be transferred to Constantinople from Adrianople after 
Sultan Mehmed ll’s capture of the Second Rome in A.D. 1453; and this 
step was duly taken by Darius I before the end of the year 521 b.c.* It 
will be seen that the geographical situation of Susa vis-A-vis the high¬ 
lands of Pars, the highlands of LOristin, and the great plain of Shinar 
was comparable to die position of Peking vis-^-vis the highlands of 
Eastern Manchuria, the Orkhon High Steppe and the great plain of 
Northern China. The site lay between the semi-barbarian empire- 
builders' two main reservoirs of military man-power in a comer of the 
lowlands that were the Empire’s main granary and workshop; and the 
site’s proximity to the milit^ reservoirs was ^e reason for its selection 
and retention notwithstanding the inconvenience of its location for the 
purpose of administering the Empire as a whole. 

In Darius’s reorganization of the Achaemenian Empire it proved not 
impossible to lead into Susa both the Great North-l^t Road and the 
Great North-West Road; yet this achievement of the Achaemenian 
ministry of works remained somethu^ of a tottr de force, and the 
awkwardness, even of Susa, as a seat of government for an empire 
extending to the Jaxartes, Indus, Nile, and Danube, is attested by the 
fact that the Achaemenian Imperial Court did not reside in the official 
capital of the Achaemenian Empire year in and year out, but moved 
rotmd in an annual migration between Susa and two other imperial 
residences.* The winter residence was Babylon, which was far better 
placed than Susa, though not quite so well placed as the future Seleuda- 

< ‘Briciu fidentical in make with bricka of Nebuchj({nezur*a found at Babfioa, end 
■Umped] with bit ntme were used to erect buildings in that city, while an alabaster vase 
with hia inscription and a weight with his legend are further witnesMs of his control' 
(Cameron, op. cit, pp. 319-30). 

a According to (^meron. op. cit. p. 331 , Sum, together with the rest of the lowlands of 
Elam, was loat by the Neo-Baoylontsa Empire to the Achaemenidae before Nabonidua's 
accession in 556 B.c. According to Olmitetd, op. cit., p. 43. it t*tas lost when, in 546 s.c., 
the Neo-Dabylonian Govemment'a commandant of the citadel of Sum, Cobryaa, turned 
traitor and joined forcca with ^rua 11 , J See Olmitead, op. ch^ p. 119. 

♦ According to Xenophon: ExpeJitio Cyri, Book III, chap. ▼, | 15, and Cyrepatdia, 
Book Vni, chap, vi, | aa, the Achaemenian Court used to ipend seven winter months in 
Babylon, two eummer months in Ecbatana, and only three spring months out of every 
twelve at Sum (cp. p. 300, n. i, above). 
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on-Tigri3, for serving as the point of junction of the two main imperial 
highways.’ The summer residence was Ecbatana (Hamadan), the former 
capital of the Median Power, which lay at the strategically important 
point on the Great North-East Road where this highway dropped down 
to the level of the Iranian Plateau after surmoimting the Zagros Range 
that walled in the plateau on the west.* 

The significant point here for the purpose of our present investigation 
is that the Achaemenian Court’s fixed annual time-table of circulation 
from one imperial residence to another does not appear to have allowed 
for any regular annual residence at any site in the Persian homeland of 
the imperial people. The Achaemenian emperors showed their reverence 
for P&rsa by being crowned there and their affection for it by being 
buried there. Cyrus built for himself a tomb (still standing at the time 
of writing) in the Persian canton of Clan Pasargadae,* near the latter-day 
village of Murghab; and, lower down the course of the little River PulvSr, 
Darius and his successors hewed out their sepulchres in the face of a 
cliff at the point latterly known as Naq$h-i-Rustam.* Cyrus is said also 
to have built for Clan Pasargadae in the course of the years 559-550 b.c 
a city called by the clan name;’ and between 512 and 4946.0.^ Darius I 


< Seieucia-oa-Tigri* waa akilfulty cited by itc Macedonian founder to aerve as the 
point of junction not only between the Great North-East Rosd and the Great North¬ 
west Road, but also between the two slinemcnts of the Utter. The north-eastern eline- 
ment of the Giest North-West Rosd, ss described by Merodotus^ook V, chsps. 52-3), 
ran from Susa to Ephesua to the east of the middle course of the Tigris snd to the north 
of the central deaert of Anatolia. The south-eaacem alinement ran from Suss to Rhesus 
vu ^bylon and the east bank of the middle couree of the Euphrates through the Cilician 
Gates, l^e north-eastern alinement traversed the derelict capitsis of both Assyria and 
the Hittite Power. The south-western alinement was followed by Cyrus the Younger in 
B.C. end ^ Alexander in 434-433 b.c., and it became the life-line of Seleucus 
Nieater'a dominions after he had extended them to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
the Aegean, since the more southerly of the two Iranian successor-states of the Achse- 
mcnian Empire in Cappadocia succeeded in maintaining itself astride of the north- 
eastern branch. 

* The choice of Ecbatana for the sununer residence of the Achaemenian Court was 
doubtless partly due to the coolness of its climate and partly to its historic prestige as (he 
former capital of the Median Power which the Achaemenian Empire had supplanted. 
Under the Achaemenian regime, even after its reornnisstion by Darius I on a narrower 
political basis, the Medea were second only to (he Persians In the bierarclw of imperial 
peoples. At same time the selection of this site at a key-point on the Great Nonh- 
East Road is alto evidence of the high priority of the North-East Frontier among 
Achaemenian cares of state. 

2 According to Herodotus, Book I, chap. 125, the House of Achsemenes was one of 
the septs of this Clan Pasargadae. Are we to infer that the Pasargadae had migrated from 
LOristin to Fan either at the time of the acquisition of Pars by the Achaemenid l^g of 
Partuwsl-and-Anisn, Teispes, or else at the time of its acquiaition by Teispea' great- 
grandson the Cyran Achaemenid King of Psnuwal-and-Anian, Cyrus II? 

* The shock administered to the Persisn people by their sudden overthrow from their 
high estate through the prowess of their Macedonian conquerors was so severe that it 
broke the continuity of their folk-memory; and, after forgetting that thcM sepulchres 
had been hewn and occupied by the greatest potentates of their own race, they expressed 
their continuing sense of wonder st the mightiness of these ancient OKinumenis by 
naming the locality after a parvenu hero of an epic cycle which was perhaps of Saks 
origin (see V. v. 602-4). Even the crushing ei^eriervce <n 394-330 B.C. could hardly have 
product so extreme • lapse of memory as this if the association of the Persisn people in 
their homeland with the universal state which Persian hands had built had not been 
rather tenuous, 

* For a description see Henfeld, E. E.: Archatotogicai History of Iran (London 1934, 
Milford), pp. 27-28. 'Such a plan cannot be called exactly a town. It looks more like the 
hrst settlement of nomads, and such in (act was the esse.' 

* The imperial archives disinterred at Pertepolis by twentieth-century Weatem 
archaeologiita indicated that Persepolia had been built between these dates, and that the 
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constructed at thcjMint where the gorge of the PuMr opens out into 
the plain of Marv-Uasht* an imperil centre for the Persian people as a 
whole which, like the civic centres of the cantons of Gaul under the 
Roman Empire, came to be known by the name of the nation itself* and 
not of the locality in which it happened to have been laid out The layout 
of this artificial capita) was dominated by a magnificent audience hall,* 
but the visits paid by Achaemenian emperors to Persepolis and Pasar> 
gadae were as rare and brief as those paid by Hapsburg king-emperors 
to their royal palace at Buda or by sovereigns of the United Kingdom to 
their royal palace at Holyrood. The unusualness of the spectacle of an 
Achaemenian emperor giving audience in the stupendous apadAia look¬ 
ing out on to the plain of Marv-Dasht is attested by thie handsomeness 
of the rare imperial visitor’s customary atonement for his necessary mis¬ 
demeanour of being a chronic absentee. Whenever an emperor did, for 
once, set foot on Persian ground, he used to give a gold piece to every 
woman of Pasargadae^ or, as some Greek men of letters reported,* to 
every man and woman in the whole of Fars. 

The munificence of this largesse could be afforded thanks to its 
inh^uency. Persepolis remained unknown to the Hellenes before Alex¬ 
ander fought his way to the spot through a barrage of brigand tribesmen. 
Its name is not mentioned in the Babylonian, Jewish, Phoenician, or 
Egyptian records either;^ and the only indication that Persepolis may 
after all have been of some political importance is the fact that Alexander 
felt it worth while to burn the place down. If the intention of this 
unworthy act of vandalism was to break tlie prestige and efface the 
memory of the imperial dynasty that Alexander was aspiring to sup¬ 
plant, he would have employed his destructive energies to better effect 
on the more arduous task of defacing the gigantic bas-relief and trilingual 
inscription, recording the mighty deeds of Darius the Great, which the 
second founder of the Achaemenian Empire had graven on the face of 
a precipitous cliff far up above the reach of any ordinary saboteur. But, 
if the Macedonian usurper had set out to destroy this all but impregnable 
monument, he would not have found it in Pars, but on a crag overhang- 

work of construction had been most ectively pressed forward between the years 503 and 
497 B.c (sec Olmtiesd, op. ctt., p. {76). 

* Olmstesd (in op. cJt., p. 171) conjectures thst Darius's reason for absndo&ing 
Passrpdse was ita associacion with the rival Cyran branch of the Imperial House. 

t ‘Pirsa-tya', in an inscription of Xerxes’. From this usage the Greeks coined the word 
Tenepolia*, but, in current Greek parlartee, to go to this unpetial centre of the Peraian 
people was expressed simply u goi^ it Uipoat (si s GaUo-Koman would say Tarisios' 
instead of 'Lutetiaen'}. On this point see Meyer, B.: Cachichu (Us Altertum, vol. iii, 
tat ed. (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), pp. 31-33. 

> The Sasanidae followed the pelicy of the Achaemenidae in adorning their native 
Fars with magnificent monuments at a compensation for the rentoval 01 their eeat of 
imperial govemtnent to a more convenient site. Eighteen out of twenty surviving 
Ssaanian rock-sculptures were in Fars (Herxfcld, E.: ArchoMlogual History (^ /ron 
(LoiKlon t93S, Milford), p. 79I. 

4 *Whenever the Emperor ox the Penisns visits Patargadse, he distributes a largesse of 
gold to the Persisn women. The value of this donative amounts to twenty Attic draehnMo 
per head* (Ctesias: Ptrtiea, Books IV-VI, p. 116 in J.Giliitore'tedition (^ndon iSM, 
Macmillan). Cp. Nicolaus of Damascus, fr. 63, in Ilistorid Gratci Mtnorts, ed. by 
Dindorf, L., ra. i (Leipzig xfiyo. Teubner), p. 03). 

* Xenophon: CyroptuAa, Book VIll, ^p. v, 4 ai, and chap, vii, § 1; ep. Plato: 

Book III, 695 D, and Plutarch: Lift of AUxander, chap. fip. 

* See Oimst^, op. cit., p. 162. 
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ing one of the stations on the Great North-East Road in the section 
where the imperial highway climbed the Zagros Range en route from 
Babylon to Ecbatana. in choosing a site for ^ own sepulchre, Darius 
mignt indulge his personal sentiment for the Persian crownland of his 
Ariaramnan Achaemenid ancestors, and in deciding where to lay out an 
imperial palace he might feel it politic to flatter the vanity of the 
imperial people on whose loyalty to his throne and house the stability 
of his empire and dynasty depended. But, in the location of a monument 
that was to serve neither piety nor policy but publicity, Darius showed 
the shrewdness of his judgement by putting his finger on the rock of 
Behistan, where his record would force itself on the attention of the 
maximum number of his subjects as they travelled on their lawful 
occasions along the busiest thoroughfare in his empire. 

When the universal state that had been originally provided for the 
Syriac World by Persian empire-builders from the south-west comer of 
the Iranian Plateau was eventuallyreconstitutedbyHij&zIempire-builders 
from the western rim of the Arabian Plateau, history repeated itself with 
emphasis. Thanks to the intuition of the discordant oligarchs of an 
oasis-state in the Hijiz, who had invited the rejected prophet of a rival 
community to make himself at home with them and try his hand at being 
their ruler, in the hope that he would bring them Ae concord which 
they had failed to attain by themselves, Yamrib became, within thirty 
years of the Hijrah, the capital of an empire embracing not only the 
f^ormer Roman dominions in Syria and Egypt but the entire domain of 
the former Sasanian Empire.’ Yathrib’stitle to remain the seat of govern¬ 
ment for this vast realm was indisputable on its juridical merits. This 
remote oasis-state was the territorial nucleus out of which the Muslim 
Arab world-empire had burgeoned in its miraculously rapid growth, 
and it was now also hallowed as Madinat-an^Nabl, the City of the 
Prophet which had recognized his mission and had furnished him with 
home, throne, and sepulchre. This title was so impressive that de jure 
Medina remained the capital of the Caliphate—at any rate tmtil the 
foundation of Baghdad by the 'Abbasid Caliph Mansur in A.D. 762.* 
Yet de facto the swiftly expanding dominions of the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad and his successors were governed from Medina for no longer than 
thirty-four years; for the fact was that this oasis hidden away in the 
interior of the Arabian Plateau—a vaster, wilder, barer, emptier counter¬ 
part of the Plateau of Iran—had condemned itself to political nullity by 
the immensity of its political success. 

It would have been still less practicable to rule 'the Fertile Crescent* 
and the Lower Nile Valley and the Upper Basin of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes from Medina than to rule them 4 om Istakhr or Persepolis or 
Pasargadae. The last event in Medina’s brief career as an operative 

■ Ibn KhaldQn aupgrtt* that the Primitive Muslim Arabs' success in conquering the 
whole of the Sesan»n Empire wts a consequence of their conquest of the Sisanisn 
imperisl eepitil Ctesiphon. end that their contemporaiy Ulure to conquer more than t 
portion of the Roman Empire was a consequence of their inability to conquer the Roman 
imperial capital Constantinople (see the Muqaddamit, translated by de Slane, Baron 
McG. (Pans 1863-8, Imprtmerie Iropdriale, 3 vole.), vol. i, p. 333). 

a See pp. 148-50, above. 
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imperial capital was the assassination there of Muhammad’s third Caliph 
Uthmin in a.D. 656. Thereafter, 'Ali (imperabat a.d. 656-61) tried to 
rule the Caliphate from Kufah, one of the cantonments of Arab tribal 
troops on the borderline between the Arabian Steppe and Tr 4 q, and 
Mu'Hwiyah (im^abat A.D. 66 i-8o)8Uccceded in ruling it from Damascus, 
on the borderline between the Arabian Steppe and Syria. Under the 
Umayyad regime Medina was never the de facte seat of government; it 
was the academic fastness of embittered orthodox exponents of ^e 
Islamic Law; and the usurping dynasty, in its wary handling of this 
impeccable hornet’s nest, seldom allowed itself to be provoked into 
committing invidious acts of repression; it was usually able to dispose 
of the fulminations of the Medinese doctors of theology by the more 
elegant and baffling riposte of a mock>re$pectful disregard. 

When the Umayyad usurpers were supplanted by the semi-legitimate 
' Abbasids, orthodox Medina’s situation d^d not improve but deteriorated, 
for the road (if it could be called a road) from this West Arabian oasis 
to the ’Abbasids’ metropolitan territory in ’IrSq was longer and more 
arduous than the road from Medina to Damascus. Moreover, the down¬ 
fall of the Umayyads had put an end to that Arab hegemony in the 
Caliphate which, under the Umayyad r^me, had been a link between 
the Desert and the Sown. The change of dynasty in the Caliphate was 
accompanied by a virtual secession of the badu of the Arabian Steppes 
and, though this break-away was less overt than the insurrection which 
had broken out after the death of the Prophet Muhammad, it was, unlike 
the RiddoJi, enduring in its effects. Medina was insulated from Baghdad 
by a Nomad no-man’s-land; and, while the ’Abbasid Caliphs might 
occasionally advertise their piety by visiting the Haramayn as pilgrims,^ 
these imperial pilgrim^es to a couple of oases at World’s End, where a 
Commander 01 the Faithful had no political business to transact, were 
as infrequent as they were hazardous. 

To judge by the experience of later, less august and, by the same 
token, less opi^ent Muslim pilgrims to the two principal holy cities of 
Islam, we may assume that the badu made Hirun-ar-Rash!d and his 
ever more degenerate successors pay toll for the right of way across their 
steppes. Recalcitrant tribesmen are no respecters of persons; and we 
know for a fact that, when the Achaemenian emperors paid their occa¬ 
sional visits of family piety to Persepolis and Pasargadae from Susa, they 
had to pay toll to the wild highlanders commanding the mountain passes 
on their route for the privilege of travelling through to scatter their 
largesse among their own Persian kinafolk in Fars. When these impudent 
Uxii* imprudently notified Alexander, on his arrival at their borders in 


• See p. iM, n. 3, ebove. 

> The eutione oq the two pilgrimtae route* of the ‘Abbuid Age from *Ir<q to the 
Hijix—one route taking off into the Anbien tteppe from KOfah and the other from 
Baerih—are plotted out in Sprvner-Menke: Hand~AUcsfOr <iie Gttchiehta dtt MittnaUtrs 
urtd der Wniereii srd. ed. (GoAa 1880, Perthea), Map 81. ^ - .. 

* Thia wa* a Greek vertion of (he name of a people whuh appeart ai Uyiiyi (standiog 
fpt Hfljiyl) in Old Peraian. In the Achaemenian ouictal liata oidahyOm, the land name 
Cvja or uja (atanding for HOja) denotea Elam in the wideat acnae, including the Suaian 
lowland aa well a* its highland hinterland. In a later age the awe country continued to 
be known by the same name in the form Hilztatin (or KhOxiatin). while ita latter-day 
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331 B.C., that they would not let him pass either unless he paid them 
their customary fee, the conqueror gave the blackmailers the surprise 
of their lives;’ and thereafter, in the winter of 324-323 B.C., he diverted 
himself by conducting a miniature lightning campaign against the 
Uxians’ north-western neighbours and fellow brigands the Kassites,* 
who had likewise acquired a customary right of levying blackmail— 
presumably also, like ^e Uxii, from the Achaemenian Emperor himself, 
since the Kassites* highland fastness lay astride the direct road from 
Susa to Ecbatana .3 

Migrations of the Capital Cities of Marchmen Empire-builders 
We may now pass from empires founded by barbarians like the Primi¬ 
tive Muslim Arabs, or by barbaro-marchmen like the Persian henchmen 
of the Achaemenidae and the Manchu conquerors of China, to empires 


eapitftl (the provincial tucceasor of an imperial Suaa) wai called Abwis, the Arabic 
plural of HQz, which waa the aingular of an cthnikon corrcaponding to the old Persian 

1 See Arrian; Expeditio AUxandri, Book III, chap. xvii. If these uncouth brigands 
of the Southern Zagroe had been at ready-wined as the accompliahed Tyrrhenian 
pirate, they might have taken a verbal revenge for their military discomfiture by pointing 
out to Alexander that he waa engaged in a larger way in the tame trade tlut they were prac¬ 
tising on a petty acale (aeetheatoryas cold by Saint Augustine: As, Book IV, 

chap. 4, ana translated in XI. ix. szi, n. t). 

* See Arrian; Expeditio AUxamm, Book VII, chap, xv, 1-3. 

s The Kaj^tes’ customary right to take toll from august travellers seeking passage 
through their country waa fiouted in 317 B.C. by Antigonus, aa the Uxians' had been by 
Alexander in 331 B.C., but the sequel was not the same, for this time it was the Macedon¬ 
ian war-lord who was given the surprise of his life by the Iranian mountaineen. Anti¬ 
gonus, confronted with the problem of rapidly extricating hia troops from a precartoua 
miiita^ situation and a formidably high summer temperature in the lowlands of Elam, 
had decided to evacuate them to Media—the nearest quarter of the Iranian Plateau—to 
recuperate and refit. For reaching this destination, he had a choice of two alternative 
routes: a detour, estimated to involve a forty days' march, for the moat part through 
sultry lowltods, or a short cut, amounting to no more than a nine days’ march, through 
the cool highlands of the Kasaite country. The detour would have taken him from Susa 
along the north-east alinement of the Great North-West Road to a point where this rosd 
crosM the Babylon-Ecbatana section of the Great North-East Road, and from there 
he would have marched to Ecbatana, past the rock of Behhtsn, along the main highway 
of the Achaemenian Empire. Diodorus Siculus’s source rightly characterizes the detour 
as being koAi) vol T^e short cut throu^ the Kuaite country waa presumably 

the Eebatatu-Susa diversion of the Great North-East Road of which the proper south¬ 
western terminus wss not Susa but Babylon. Against advice, Antigonus insisted both on 
taking the short cut through the Kastitea' countn and on tryir^ to force his passage 
without purchasing the tril^men’s a^uiescence. The Kaaaites did not get their moAey, 
but they made th^ redoubtable visitor pay dear in soldiers' lives (DiMorua Siculus: 
Book XlX, chap. 19). So much for the enect of Alexander's flamboyant chastisement of 
the Kassites only five and s half years before! It is easier to chastise wild tribesmen chan 
to break their spirit or chanm their habits, as empire-builders have discovered in many 
different areas and ages. Tribeamcn, like bayonets, are awkward to ait on. 

When the Ovjiyi and the Kaasitea felt the disconcerting weight of Alexander's arm. 
they could hearten themselves by recalling that they and their ancestors had survived 
many previous punitive expeditions of the kind (imorant though they were of N’aramain’s 
stele portraying him chastising the Guueans). The Kassites had, indeed, been sitting, 
unscotched, in ihein local fiumeas in the Zagros since at least as early u the eighteenth 
century i.c., and a deuchment of their braves had made history by descending on a 
Land of Shinsr whidt Hammurabi had just exhausted in the act of re-establishing the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad by main force. This momentarily resuscitated Sumeric 
universal state had come and gone, but the Kassites had bsnened on their Babylonian 
prey for five or six hundred years (see I. i. 111). At the time of writing the social condi¬ 
tion of this comer of Iran waa much like what it had been in the eighteenth century B.C. 
and is the fourth. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the Katsitee called Acm- 
selves 'LQn' and the Uxii ‘Bakhtiyiris’. 
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foiinded by marchmcn who were genume, though rustic, members of 
the society whi^ they furnished with a universal state. In such cases 
likewise the normal tendency, as we have noted by anticipation,' is for 
the seat of imperial government to travel from the site of the former 
parochial capital of the empire-building march-state to some new site 
nearer the heart of the civilization whose whole domain has now been 
united politically. A classical illustration of this tendency is afforded by 
the course of Sinic history. 

The cradle of the Sinic Civilization had been the great plain which 
lay between ‘the Country within the Passes’ on the west and the hill- 
country of Shantung on the east, and which was inundated by the 
waters of the Yellow River in the lower part of its course;* but, at an 
early date, a secondary centre had arisen in the little plain watered by 
the lower course of the River Wei,* the principal right-bank tributary 
of the Yellow River, which joins the main stream just at the point where 
the Yellow River bends, in an acute angle, from a south-by-westerly 
to an east-by-northerly course and forces its way through the mountain 
barrier that separates ^e little western plain ‘within the passes’ from the 
Great Eastern Plain which was the heart of the Sinic World. 

The empire-building march-state Ts’in had started its career as a 
western outpost of the Sinic World far up the Wei Valley, but, after 
centuries of progressive expansion, its capital had come—by the time 
when Ts’in She Hwai^-ti united the Sinic World politically by con¬ 
quering and annexing Ts’in’s six rivals*—to be located at Hsien Yang, 
on the left bank of ^e Lower Wei near the western end of the little 
western plain ‘within the passes’; and Ts’in She Hwang-ti retained this 
existing capital of his hereditary kingdom as the seat of government for 
his newly established universal state.* Upon the overthrow of the Ts’in 
regime after Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s death and the capture of Hsien Yang 
by Liu Pang,^ the former capital of the Ts’in Power was laid waste in 
cold blood by the arch-rebel Hsiang-yu.^ This aristocrat had inherited 
an implacable hatred of Ts’in and all its works from forebears who had 
been hereditary dignitaries of the state of Ch'u, Ts'in’s principal rival.* 
The peasant-l^m founder of the Han Dynas^ had no such vested 
interest in the vendettas of a dead feudal past When he had occupied 
Hsien Yang in 207 B.c. and thereby brought the Ts’in regime to an end, 
he had achieved tais coup by the combination of a politic clemency with 
military force, and had been content to spare the stones and timbers of 
the city as well as the life of the last Ts’in emperor, when once the latter 
had resigned the insignia of the imperial office.^ When, after his success¬ 
ful issue from his inevitable settlement of accounts with Hsiang-yu, 
Han Liu Pang found himself sole master of the Sinic World, he followed 
in the footsteps of his Ts’in forerunners, not only in keeping the whole 
of ‘the Country within the Passes' under his own direct administration,*® 

< On p. 194, above. > See I. i. 90 end 318-31, and xt. map 35. 

* See II. u. 118-19, and », nup 36. * Sm p. 1S7, above. 

» See p. 171, n. 2, ebove. • See p. 171, above. 

7 See FreTUce, 0 .: Cttchiehte dtt Chimduhtn Rntfm, vol. i (Berlin awi Lciptis 1930, 
de Gntyter), p. 359. • See p. 171, above, 

e See Frinke, op. cit., voL cit, p. 358. «• See p. 173, above. 
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but in locating his scat of government at the western end of the little 
plain of the Lower Wei. Ch’ang Ngan, where Han Liu Fang laid out his 
new capital, lay near the right bank of the Wei just opposite the devas¬ 
tated site of Hsien Yang on the farther side of the river. 

This avatar of the capital of Ts'in remained the capital of the Han 
Empire for the duration of the Prior Han Dynasty {imp^abant 202 B.C.- 
A.D. 9). When, however, after the interregnum arising from the usurpa¬ 
tion of Wang Mang {domnabatur a.d. 9-23),* the Empire was reinstated 
by the Posterior Han Dynasty {imperabant A.D. 25-221), the scat of 
government was transferred by them from Ch’ang Ngan in the Lower 
Wei Valley, just 'within the passes’, to Loyang, just outside the passes, 
on the western verge of the Great Eastern Plain, in the lower v^lcy of 
the River Lo, which was the next right-bank tributary of the Yellow 
River below the Wei.* 

This site, just within the plain that was the heart of the Sinic World, 
was already historic ground by the time when the Posterior Han decided 
to plant their capital there. The transfer of the seat of government of 
the Han regime that was made in a.d. 25 had been anticipated in 
770 B.c.,* when the Ch6u Dynasty had evacuated their previous capital 
'within the passes’ at Tsung Chdu (a few miles to the south-west of the 
subsequent site of Ch’ang Ngan) after it had been sacked in 771 b.c. 
by barbarian raiders from the west, and had taken refuge at Loyang, 
which had previously been no more than a secondary scat of theirs.'* 
Moreover, before the Chdu had established this at first subsidiary 


> See V. vi, 295. * See II. ii. 119. 

* See Hirth, P.; Ttu Aneitnt HUUry of China (New York 1908, Columbii Univereity 
PretjO. p- ^76. 

* The political le^uelt of these two coincident shifts in the loestion of the eeat of 
government of the Smic World were not the same. When made in A.D. 25, the transfer 
of the npital nve the Han r^tme a new lease of life; when made in 770 D.&, it reaulted 
in the Chdu D/nasty'a beconung roit fainioHlt who lingered on, in a miniature imperil 
domain and with merely ceremonial functiona, till they were snuifed out by Ta'in She 
Hwang>ti’sgrandfsther Kune Chao Hsiang of Ts’in in 256-249 b.c. The histories of the 
Cb6u and Ta'in dynasties had, however, run almoet exactly parallel in an earlier chapter, 
and. even in the last chapter, the two denouements reaemblra one another in being, both 
of them, ironic. 

Either dynasty bad started its career aa a western outpost of the Sinie World in the 
upper reaches of the Wei Basin. Both of them had subsequently moved their scat of 
government down into the little plain of the Lower Wei (Chdu perhaps in 1150 B.C.. 
Ts’in after 770 B.c.). Both had then broken out of their western march-state SviUiin the 
passes’ and had conquered the heart of the Sinic World on the Great Eastern Plain: 
Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s overthrow of Ts'in’s six eastern rivals in 250-221 B.c. had its 
precedent in Chdu Wu Wang’s overthrow of the Shang (aliat Yin) rower on the Great 
Eastern Plain at some date, not precisely determinable, between ttia b.c. (the tradi¬ 
tional dating) and about 1050 o.c. In the next chapter the two histories diverged. The 
Chdu Dynasw attempted to omnise the government of ita eastern conquests devolu¬ 
tion on feudal lines, and thereby reduced itself, by stages, to impotence: the lint shock 
was suffered by the Cbdu Power in 841 B.C.. the second inyyi-yyoB.c., and the end came 
in 240 B.c. Warned (we may guesa) by the miscarriage ofthe Chdu Dynasty’s policy, Ts’in 
She Hwang-ti sought to connrm his hold on his eastern conquests by a policy of extreme 
GUiehichailunf and centralisation, and thereby defeated his own Mraonal and dynastic 
ends by provoking a violent reaction which extinguiahed the Ts’in Power for ever 
within three rears of the First Ts’in Emperor’s death. Thanks, however, to the genius 
of Han Liu Pang and to the hardly lesa notable tutetmanship of the founder of the 
Posterior Han Dviwty, Kwang Wuti, Ta'in She Hwang-ti'a empire and system of 
government Ustea, in s modihed snd on that sccount more practically effective form, for 
nearly four hundr^ —from Ts'in She Hwang-U's death in aie B.c. to the decay 

of the Posterior Han Power towards the close of the second century of the Christian Era 
(see II. u. tr8-i9). 
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western seat of theirs at Loyang, the neighbourhood had already been 
a focus of political power. A site a few miles farther down the course 
of the Lo River, not far from its junction with the Yellow River, had 
been one of the successive capitals of the Shang (alias Yin) Dynasty, 
which had ruled in the Great Eastern Plain before the Chtiu had 
descended from ‘the Country within the Passes' and had brought this 
Shang regime to an end.' 

In the history of the main body of the Far Eastern Sodety that was 
alRUated to the Sinic Civilization, this episode of the transfer of a seat 
of government from the little western plain in the Wei Basin to the Great 
Eastern Plain repeated itself after the ev*ocation of a ghost of the Sinic 
universal state by the Sui Dynasty.* The Sui, and the T’ang after them, 
located the capital of a politically united China at Si Ngan (the latter- 
day Sian-fu),* on a site adjoining that of Ch’ang Ngan; and the capital 
of this resuscitation of the Ts’in and Han Empire remained at this spot 
as long as the Sui and ^''sHg dynasties endured (tmperabani 589'- 
907). But, after an interregnum following the decay of the T’ang Power 
that had set in before the close of the ninth century of the Christian Era, 
the reunion of all but a fraction of the former dominions of the T’angf* 
by the Sung Dynasty in a.d. 960 was accompanied by an east\^’ard shift 
in the seat of government^ along the historic west-east axis. This time, 
Loyang was not the beneBciary; under the Sung r^me she did not 
re-emerge from the secondary position that she occupied under the 
T'ang.^ The Sung laid out their capital more than a hundred miles 
farther to the east, at Kaifcng, in the middle of the Great Eastern Plain, 
and not on its western verge. 

The course of empire in the Yellow River Basin had had a parallel in 

' By the time of writing, trcbMologka! diacoverin had confirmed the Sink literary 
tradition by producing indepettdent evidence for the exiatence of the Shang culture 
(tee xt, map 25) on the Great Eaatem Plain In the aeeond cnillennium o.c. (The authenti¬ 
city of the Hua Dyntaty> which waa the traditional prccuraor of the Shang, still re¬ 
mained to be proved.) Tlie capital of the Shang Power waa traditionally recorded to have 
lain in the Lower L« Valley from 1386 to 1198 b.c. During the laai phase of the Shang 
r^me, tnditionally dated 1198-1 laa B.e., the seat of govenunent waa recorded to have 
lam farther to the north-east, at Mo (tee xi, rrup 25), on the main northern arm of the 
Lower Yellow River itself. After the overthrow of the Shang Empire, the dynasty survived 
u hereditary princes of the parochial state of Sung (*ee ai. pup as) to the eaat of I.oysng 
in the upper baain of the (luai River. During the Sink Time of Troublea that resulted 
from the decay of the Chdu Power, Sung wm one of those little mtea in the cenue of 
the Sinic Worid whkh were the stideet in the contest for hegemony between the great 
states on the fringes. 

s For this achievement of the Sui Dynasty, and its prolongation by their tucceaaora 
the T*anff. see II. ii. tao; pp. t9-3i, above; and X. ix. 16. 

* See II. ii. 120. 

* Though inconsiderable in area compared with the total extent of the nuin body of 
the Far Eaatem World, this fragment of former T'ang territory whkh the Sung failed to 
reincorporate into the reunited empire was atrategkalEy and hiatorkally important. The 
sixteen districts of whkh it eonaiited (kc II. iL lat) lay just within the Great Wall and 
induded the site of the future imperid city of Peking at the northern extremity of the 
Great Eastern Plain. The Khitan Nomad barbarians, to whom this fragment of territory 

been c^^. area a.d. 927-37, during the post-T'ang interregnum, chose ^is site for 
their southern residence and thus prepam tne way for it to berame the capital of their 
tucceasors the Kin, after these had shined the centre of gravity of their dominiona soutl^ 
ward by conquering the Yellow River Basin from the Sung in a.0. tta 4-42 (•** V. vi. 
307). * See II. ii. loc. ch. 

* At the time of writing, Loyang was serving, under the name of Honan-fu, aa tha 
local centre of administration of the central province of Northern China. 
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the Nile Valley below the First Cataract.^ In Eeyptiac as in Sinic and 
Far Eastern history, political unity was conferred—or imposed—on the 
society no less than three times over by a march-state starting from 
a base of operations up-river;^ and in Eeyptiac history likewise the 
aggrandisement of a march into a universal state was followed on each 
occasion by a shift in the location of the seat of government from the 
former parochial capital of the empire-building marchmen to a new 
site nearer to the heart of the domain of the politically unified society. 

The foundation, circa 3100 b.c., of a united kingdom of Upper and 
Lower Egypt was achiev^ by empire-builders from the extreme south 
of the Egyptiac World of the day, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Al-KSb,^ between Thebes and the First Cataract. The political union, 
from this base of operations, of the whole of the Lower Nile Basin 
between the First Cataract and the Mediterranean was immediately 
followed by a northward shift of the scat of power. The Hieraconpiolite 
empire-builders established their imperial residence at Thinis, and their 
necropolis at Abydos on the opposite bank of the Nile, down-stream from 
their ancestral canton; and the de facto centre of imperial administration 
seems soon to have moved on still farther down-stream to Memphis.^ 
Thereafter, this ideally convenient site, at the point of junction between 
the mouth of the Nile Valley and the head of the Delta, remained the 
seat of government of ‘the Old Kingdom’ to the end. The de facto capital 
of its spring-time became the de jure capital of its summer, when the 
Thinites were followed by the pyramid-builders of the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties;’ and, when summer passed over into autumn, Memphis was 
still the place from which the demonic pyramid-builders’ pious Helio- 
politan successors attempted to exert their gradually diminishing 
authority.* 

After the Time of Troubles following 'the Old Kingdom’s’ collapse, 
the establishment, circa 2052 B.c., of an Egyptiac universal state by 
a prince of the southern march-state of Theb^ was similarly followed, 
in the reign of the Emperor Amencmhat I {imperabat circa 1091- 
102 B.C.), by a transfer of the capital of ‘the Middle Empire’ (xom 
Thebes to a site, only a few miles up-stream from Memphis, which its 
founder named ‘the Conqueror of the Two Lands’ (Egyptiaci ‘Iz- 
Taui').’ Though Thebes was slightly less remote than Al-^b had been 

* This psrallel hu b«en pointed out, in another connexion, in II. iL tiS. 

> See I. i. 140, n. a, and II. ii. tta-13. 

* The nucleus of the ‘nome* (canton) which was the oriau:^ domain of these Horus- 
worshipping einpirs-buildera consisted of a pair of cities ^ing one another acroas the 
Nile; Necbeb (Gra^i 'Eiletthuta') on the aitc of the modem Al-Kib on the east bank of 
the Nile, and Nechen {Graeei 'HieracSnpolis', in allusion to the hawk ('hieitx') which 
waa both the heraldic emblem of the city and the s^bol of its god Honu) on the west 
bank). (See Hall, H. R.: TkeAneunt HUtory of thttJtar Etui (London 1913. Methuen), 
m. 93-^; Meyer. E.: Gnehiehu da Alltrlumt, vol. i, Part II, 3rd cd. (Stuttgart and 
Bcritn 1913. Cotta), pp. 80 and iii). 

4 See Hall, op. cit., pp. 108-9; Meyer, op. cit., vol. eit, ed. cit., p. 134. 
s See Meyer, ibid., p. 169. 

* It is aignifKant that, whereas the Thinites were buried at Abydos, far up the Nile 
Valley thou^ not ao ^ aa Al>Klb, the Heliopolitans aa well as the pyramid-builders 
chose the neighbotirhood of Memphis for the sice of their sepulchres (see ibid. pp. 13a 
and soa-^). 

1 See iotd., p. aby. 
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from the heart of the Egyptiac World, the gravitational pull of the body 
social which Theban prowess had reunited proved once again so strong 
that Thebes on this occasion, like Al-K&b before her, had to pay for her 
political achievement by ceasing to be the seat of government of the 
oecumenical polity whi(^ she had called into existence. When, however, 
after an abortive interregnum,* the Egyptiac universal state was restored 
circa 1570 B.c. by another prince of Thebes, as a result of his triumph in 
a holy war of liberation against the hated alien Hyksos conquerors of 
Lower Egypt, the power and prestige of Thebes stood so high that 
this rime she was able to resist successfully, for more than two hundred 
years,‘ the gravitational pull which made itself felt again now that the 
Egyptiac World was for the third time politically united. 

'[The] structure of “the New Empire” presents a very peculiar picture: 
the seat of government lies far away from the geographical centre in the 
southemmoet part of the [Egyptiac] Civilization’a domain, 700 kilometres 
above Memphis and only 200 kilometres below the frontier at the First 
Cataract, as the Nile flows [and not as the crow flies]. 'Hiis makes the 
impression of a defiance of the conditions set by Nature.... In terms of 
the Kingdom of Prussia,’ it is as though the seat of government had lain at 
Kdnigsberg [instead of at Berlin]. . . . The distortion is not appreciably 
abated by the fact that Nubia has now once again been incorporated into 
the permanent domain of the empire. This unnaturalness of “the New 
Empire's” structure bears striking testimony to the truth that the 
[Eighteenth] Dynasty's hereditary dominions were, and continued to be, 
the source of the dynasty’s stren^h.'* 

In this instance, Nature proved unable to reassert herself till a man 
of genius came to her aid. Applying his revolutionary philosophy con> 
sistently, as he did, to every side of life, the Emperor Ikhnaton {hnpera- 
bat circa 1380-1362 b.c.^ not only deposed the god Amon-Re of Thebes 
from his established primacy in the Egyptiac pantheon in favour of an 
etherialized sun-disk; he also transferred his capital ^m Thebes to 
Tall-al-*Amamah, about half-way, as the Nile flows, from Thebes to 
Memphis. Ikhnaton, like Ts’in She Hwang-ti and Akbar, defeated his 
own ends by going to extremes that provoked an overwhelming reaction.^ 
What can a solitary philosopher-Ung achieve against the cumulative 
momentum of a cultural tradition? Ikhnaton’s Tell-el-Amama suffered 
the fate of Akbar’s Fitihpur Sikri. Yet Ikhnaton’s discomfiture did not 
enable Thebes to recapture her geographically unnatural prerogative of 
serving as the seat of imperial government for a united Egyptiac World. 
Under Horemheb (imperabat de facto circa 1349-13x9 B.c.) a still united 
Egyptiac World was ruled once again from its geographical centre at 


* See I. i. 127-9. 

* See p. X70, ibove. It ii worth noticing that this wu about the length of time for 
which, in a Smic World politically united under the Han r^inte, Ch’ang Ngan 

the paaaca' s«xce«ded in rtaiating the gnviutional pull on the leat of govemment which 
eventually cauaed the capital to travd to Loyang, on the verge of the Great Eeitem 
Plain. 

* Preaumably the writer it thinking of Pruaaia within the fronden of a.d. t866- 
1918.—A.J.T. 

* Meyer, E.: G*tekichU da AlUrtims, vol it, Pan I, and ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 

ipaS, Cotta), p. 60. * Or, on another reckoning, area 1370-1351 B.C. 

* See I. i. 145-4 and V. v. 695-6. 
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Memphis; but this time the victory of the interior over the marches was 
as short-lived as it had been long-delayed. Li the next chapter of 
Egypdac history the seat of imperil government was prised out, split, 
and polarized by press\ires of unequal magnitude from beyond the 
frontiers. Two major pressures from the north-east and the north-west 
drew the principal capital away into the Delta, while a secondary capital 
arose at Napata, near the foot of the Fourth Cataract, which, under ‘the 
New Empire’, had superseded Thebes and Al-Kab as the southern bul¬ 
wark of an E^ptiac World that had now expanded southward to take 
in Nubia.' 

In Hellenic history the fortunes of Rome are reminiscent of those of 
Egyptiac Thebes. Rome had won her spurs by taking over from the 
Etruscans the wardenship of the Italian marches of the Hellenic 
World over against the Gauls,* as Thebes had won hers by taking over 
from AI-Kab the wardenship of the First Cataract of the Nile over 
against the barbarians of Nubia. Like Thebes, again, Rome had after¬ 
wards turned her arms inwards and imposed political unity on the 
society of which she was a member. At the same time the geographical 
location of Rome in the empire which she eventuaUy gathered round 
her was so much more central than that of Thebes in either ‘the Middle 
Empire’ or ‘the New Empire’ that Rome might have been expected to 
remain the seat of the Roman imperial government as long as tlie Roman 
Empire lasted. The Roman Empire was, in geographical terms, a Pan- 
Mediterranean ‘thalassocracy’, and Rome’s own situation at the mid¬ 
point of the west coast of Italy, on the banks of a river which was 
navigable up to Rome by the sea-going vessels of the day, was not far 
from being the geographically ideal site for the capital of an empire 
embracing all the shores of the Mediterranean and holding this ring of 
continent provinces together by a network of maritime communica¬ 
tions.* As a Greek man of letters, writing in the age of the Antonines, 
expressed it in an invocation to Rome and the Romans, 

“The sea stretches in a belt across the middle of the Inhabited World 
and across the middle of your empire; and round the sea the continents 
extend “grand and grandly’’—continually supplying your needs with 
consignments of their products.’* 

Nevertheless, Rome, like Thebes, did eventually lose her imperial pre- 

1 See II. ii. 113-15. * See II. ii. 161. 

s In a Pin-Meihtemne«n 'thalutocrscy* tbe ideal teat of u&peritl government, correa- 
ponding to Memphit in the fluvial Egyptiac World, would be one or other of two tiiet 
m Sicily—Meatina and Maratla—whicn command retpectively the narrower and the 
wider of the two ttraitt chroxigh which the toulh-eaatem and the north-weatern baaint 
of the Mediterranean oonununicate with one another. The deapott who impoaed an 
treperfect and precarioua political unity 00 the Greek eity-atatet in Sicily and the toe of 
It^ in the fifu and fourth centuriea l.c. (aee III. iii. 357, n. 1) had never poaaeaaed a 
tumcient aurplua of power to enable them to unite the whole Hellenic World, not to 
apeak of the whole circumference of the Mediterranean, round a Sicilian political centre. 
Syracuae waa the capital of a Mediterranean thalaaaocracy for the fuct and lur time 
durinc the residence there of the Roman Emperor Conatana 11 in the yeara a.d. 663/4-8 
(aee IV. iv. 330-1 and 589-91^ 

4 Ariatcid^ P. Aeliua: In Jiomam, 10-it (Atiti Ariittdis Qua* Sufitrttml Omma, 
edidit B. Kcil (Bertio 1898, Weidmann, a vola.), vol. ii, p. 94), quoted on p. 81, n. 3, 
above. 
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rogative of serving as the seat of government for an empire which she 
herself had created. 

While Rome lay not far from the centre of the Mediterranean Basin, 
she was by no means so centrally situated from the standpoint of an 
Hellenic World of which she was ostensibly the mistress but in the last 
resort the servant. The Hellenic Civilization had grown up round the 
shores, not of the Mediterranean, but of the Aegean, which was a north* 
eastern bay of the larger sea that, for the Romans, was rruire nostrum ; 
and, though, by the time when the Roman Empire was established, 
Continental European Greece had lost its former i^itary, political, and 
economic pre-cminence, the Hellenic and Hellenized provinces of the 
Empire in Anatolia and Syria were gaining steadily in population and 
wealth, while Italy, which had conquered the Mediterranean Baun 
largely in virtue of her then abundant man-power, began, under the Pax 
Augusta, to foil into the same decline as Greece.’ Accordingly, under the 
Roman Empire, though Greek influence continued to radiate into Italy, 
and Rome herself became for a time a predominantly Greek-speaking 
city,* the centre of gravity of the Helleiuc World travelled away from 
the Aegean Basin, not north-westward towards Rome, but south-east¬ 
ward towards Antioch and Alexandria. At the same time the centre of 
gravity of the Empire—which was a hollow ring of land encircling the 
Mediterranean—^was travelling northwards owing to the doubling of 
the thickness of this ring on its northern side through the annexation of 
Britain, Gallia Comata, the Danubian provinces, and Cappadocia be¬ 
tween the years 58 B.C. and a.d. 84. 

These two gradual but persistent displacements of the Empire’s 
economic and social centre of gravity were already exerting a gravita¬ 
tional puU upon the imperial seat of government when, in the third 
century of the Christian Era, their effect was suddenly and violently 
accentuated by pressures from beyond the ff’ontiers: a pressure on the 
Euphrates from the aggressive Sasanian Power that had replaced the 
lethargic Arsacidae; a pressure on the Lower Danube from semi- 
nomadicized North European barbarian intruders on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe ;* and a pressure on the Rhine and on the 
Rhine-Danube Umes from local sedentary barbarians who had made 
themselves more formidable neighbours by learning something of the 
Roman arts of war and of state-building. Through the play of these 
divers social forces the seat of government of the Roman Empire, like 
that of the Egyptiac ‘New Empire’, was prised up, split, and polarized. 

< This dectr of Italy can be traced back to the eodal elTecta of the devaatatioD 
produced by the Hannibalic War (tee I. i. 40), and, in Italy aouth of the Ap^nniaea, 
theae effect! had already become alarmins by the generation of Tiberiua Cracchua 
{tribimotimpltbU 131 B.C). The depopulation of Penintular Italy wu, however, 

counterbalanced at that itige by the colonisation of the Po fiaatn, and, la^ly on thia 
account, the r^tive decline of Italy ta a whole, within the Alpine botindanea conferred 
on her by Auguatua, did not begin to become pronounced until about the aecond century 
of the Roman Empire’! exittence, during ‘the Indian Summer’ of the Antonine Age. 

a ‘Non poeaum ferre, Quiricea, Graecam urbem’ (Juvenal; Satirtt, No. Ill, U. 60-61, 
Quoted already in V. v. 67) ia merely an exaggeration of a truth which ia attcated. for 
example, by tne extant worlta of the Chriatiao Father Hippolytua, who lived in Rome 
and wrote in Greek in the third century of the Christian ui. 

1 Sm III. iii. 399 and 426-8. 
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In this case the principal capital was drawn away eastward from the 
banks of the Tiber to the shores of the Bosphorus. Diocletian was 
governing the Empire from Nicomedia, at the pomt where the road from 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus leaves the sea behind and plunges 
into the interior of Anatolia, when he gave the signal, in a.d. 303, for 
the launching of an oecumenical campaign to extirpate the Christian 
Church. Constantine laid out his New Rome on the European shore of 
the Bosphorus, on the site of the Greek dty of Byzantium,* in a.d. 324. 
Simultaneously a secondary capital likewise detached itself from Rome 
and then travelled, not eastward, but north-westward—lingering at 
Milan and coming to a halt at Trier.* ^ « 

Of all the sites open for consideration by any ruler of the Roman 
Empire who had once shaken himself free from a traditional inhibition 
against moving the capital from Rome herself, a site on or near the 
Bosphorus offered the greatest combination of political advantage in 
the social and strategic circumstances of Diocletian’s and Constantme s 
day. In a city with a harbour opening on to the narrow seas through 
whidi the Black Sea communicated with the Aegean, the impenal 
government would find itself within easier reach of the original heart 
of a maritime Hellenic World. At the same time it would find itself 
posted midway between the two frontiers—the Lower Danube and the 
Middle Euphrates—which in that age headed the list of its milita^ 
anxieties, while at its doors, in Thrace and Illyricum, would he the main 
reservoir of military man-power from which the Empire was now 
recruiting its armies. The cumulative weight of these considerations 
was decisive, and a secondary capital in the basin of the Po or the Moselle 
was necessary merely for looking after those economically backward 
ex-barbarian provinces in the far west, from Briuin to Morocco inclu¬ 
sive, which could not be directly controlled by way of cither the sea- 
routes or the land-routes that radiated out from Constantinople. 

At the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian Era the 
transfer of the principal capital of the Roman Empire from Rome to 
Constantinople or to some maritime city in that neighbourhood was, in 
fact, inevitable. But it is remarkable to find evidence that, more than 
three hundred years earlier, when Rome was towering at the zenith of 
her power under the auspices of Julius Caesar and Augustus, the 
Romans were already anxiously foreboding a shift in the seat of the 
imperial government, and were expecting that the Roman dictator with 
whom the decision of Rome’s destinies now lay would choose his new 
site in that very region—on or near the shores of the waterway between 
the Aegean and the Black Sea—wluch did in fact eventually attract the 
choice of Diocletian and Constantine. 

One of the causes of the unpopularity that gave Julius Cac^r s 
enemies at Rome their opportunity for compassing his death was said to 
have been a rumour that he was proposing ‘to migrate to Alexandria 
[Troas] or Ilium and at the same time to transfer thither the empire’s 

» The nevigttional adventages which had prwioualy nude Bytantium a key-point in 
the Hellenic tyatem of nutritime communicationa have been examined »n 11 . 11. 43 “ 4 ®* 

a See 11 . ti. 164. 
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resources after exhausting Italy by levies of man-power and leaving 
friends of his own as his agents for administering the city of Rome’.’ 
This anecdote might have been discounted as an echo of a malicious 
propaganda campaign were it not for a revelation of the same anxiety 
m a celebrated passage in one of Horace’s odes.* The Augustan poet 
must have written these lines not many years after the Battle of Actium 
had disposed of the Egyptian Alexandria’s attempt to challenge, with 
Roman arms, Rome’s title to be the imperial capital of a politically 
unified Hellenic World. At that moment* Rome stood in solitary omni¬ 
potence without any rival to dispute her primacy; and Augustus, who 
had at last succeeded in winning the support of a eortsenst 4 s Italuu by 
defeating Mark Antony’s attempt to transfer the seat of government of 
the Mediterranean World to the Levant, could not readily be suspected, 
without substantial evidence, of planning to make on his own initiative 
a move which had proved a ^tal false step for his rival and a damaging 
insinuation against his predecessor. One of the fundamental principles 
of Augustus’s policy was to steer clear of his adoptive father’s fate by 
eschewing provocatively revolutionary acts and pursuing Caesarean aims 
by Fabian tactics. Yet it is plain that Horace, writing when and as he 
did, believed a transfer of the capital of the Roman Empire from Rome 
to some site on the Asiatic shore of the Hellespont to be both a serious 
possibility and a dangerous subject Horace tactfully misrepresents a 
cold-blooded 'geopolitical’ calculation as a pious tribute to the legen¬ 
dary derivation of Rome from Troy, and, after cautiously expressing his 
disapproval in the form of a mythological conceit, he precipitately breaks 
off with an apology for trespassing on high matters of state in a mere 
poet’s yew d'esprit. 

In the political geography of the Roman Empire,^ Troy or Alexandria 
Troas were the equivalents in Augustus’s day of Nicomedia or Byzantium 
in Diocletian’s and Constantine's;* and the whimsical propheq^, put 

< Or 'the cities of luly’ if the correct reading is not 'Urbis' but ‘urbium’. This pastsge 
occurs in Suetonius TnnquUlus, C. : Th* JAv^t ef tin Cotton, 'Divus lulhis’, chap. 79. 

* Horace: CarmiKo, Book til. Ode iii, U. 57-7*. 

f This chalieni^. and the abiding reaentment of the Greek dtizena of Alexandria 
Aegrptiaca at their city's defeat in her audacious trial of strength with her greet Italisn 
rival, have been touch^ upon in V. ti. 37. n. 1, end 3x7-19. 

* See xi, maps 38 and 20. 

* Before the addition to the Roman Emnirc of the continenta] noitbem tier of previncea 
from Britain to Cappadoda inclusive (seep. 317, abovO, the main route from the 
European to the Astatic territories of the Empire had run from Rome via the Via Appia 
to Brundisium, had crossed the mouth of the Adriatic by s aes>pasMge to Dyrrhachium 
or ApoUonia, and had then followed the Via Egoatia, via Thcsealonica and Lysimachda, 
to the Hellespont. By Diodetitn’s day the correspo^ng main route had come to be an 
unbroken overland highway running from Lyons via Milan and Aqutleta (or even north 
of the Alps, from Trier via Augsburg and Vienna) to Belgrade, and thence aouth-eaat- 
warda, up the valley of the Morava and down the vallnof the Maritaa, to the Boephorua. 
At late as the year A.D. 360, when the Rhine-DanuM iimu had long lince been sub- 
meiged and when Swabia waa in the hands of the independent and ararcaaivc barbarian 
coniraeracy of the Alemanni. the Emperor Julian took the route north of the Alpe in bis 
march upon Conitantinople from Northern Gaul. Yet, elthough by Constantine's day the 
Bosphorus had thus supplanted the Hellespont in the role m affording the moat con¬ 
venient passage acroas the narrow seas between Roman Europe and Roman Asia, 
Conatantine ia said to have ataited to build hit new imperial capital on a aite commanding 
the Aaiatic abort of the Hellespont, st a point between Alexandria Troai and Ilium, 
before arriving at his eventual decision in favour of a aite commanding the European 
ibora of the ^phorua (see Zoaimut: ffiitonat, Book II, chap, xxx, $4 3-3). 
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by Horace into the goddess Juno’s mouth, that, if Troy were to be 
refoundcd by the Romans, she would infallibly be recaptured by the 
Greeks, did in fact come true of Byzantium after her refoundation as 
a New Rome by Constantine. Though the Latin-speaking Dardanian 
founder of Constantinople and his successors down to his Latin-speak¬ 
ing fellow countryman Justinian were resolved to make and keep their 
new Rome a Latin-speaking dty,* the Greek language had captured the 
New Rome by the close of the sixth century of the Christian Era, as it 
had captured the Old Rome in Juvenal’s time, some four hundred years 
earlier; and at Constantinople, with its Greek-speaking hinterland, the 
Latin language had no chance of repeating the victorious counter-attack 
by which at Rome it eventually overwhelmed what had never been more 
than a Greek-speaking enclave in an elsewhere Latin-speaking Italy. 

Unlike Rome and Thebes, both Moscow and Yedo successfully 
avoided the fate of seeing the imperial throne removed from their pre¬ 
cincts and permanently transferred to another site, and in both cases 
this difference of fortune was due to the same cause. Though Moscow 
and Yedo were on a par with Rome and Thebes in starting their careers 
as capitals of march-states which became the nuclei of universal states, 
and, though again, in both pairs of cases alike, the former march was 
afterwards relegated to the interior in consequence of a victorious ex¬ 
pansion of the society into what had previously been barbarian territory 
beyond the pale, the eventual sequel was not the same. After Moscow 
and Yedo had thus changed their relative positions in their respective 
worlds from a former situation near the edge to a latter-day situation 
much nearer the centre, the advantage of this change for the purpose of 
serving as the seat of an oecumenical government was not counteracted 
in either case by the pressure of hostile forces from beyond the new 
frontiers which the expansion of the society had called into existence. 
Neither the Japanese World in its northward expansion up the Main 
Island of Japan and over the Tsugaru Straits into Hokkaido nor the 
Russian World in its eastward expansion across the Ural Mountains 
into Siberia ran into such formidable military commitments as those 
which Rome, for example, eventually incurred as a result of having 
expanded her dominions from the line of the Appennines to the line of 
the Rhine and the Danube. 

For this reason the locus, half-way up the eastern seaboard of the 
Main Island of Japan, which became a seat of abortive oecumenical 
government at the site named Kamakura during the Japanese Time of 
Troubles and a seat of effective oecumenical government at the site 
named Yedo after the foundation of the Tokugawa Shogunate, suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining its prerogative for the duration of the Tokugawa 
regime; and, thanks to Japan’s being an archipelago in which Yedo, like 
every other important centre of population, lay almost within a stone’s 
throw of the sea, the site which had proved itself a convenient seat of 
government for an insulated Japanese universal state did not forfeit its 
prerogative when Commodore Perry’s expedition, by demonstrating 
that Japan no longer had it in her power to go on living in isolation as 

* See V. vi. 224, 
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a self'Contained social universe, precipitated a revolution which sought 
to transform Japan into a parochial state member of a world-\inde 
society within a Western frameitvork. Yokohama, the port of Yedo, was 
as handy for sea communications with North America or Western 
Europe as Kobe or Nagasaki; and therefore Japan’s decision to open 
her doors to the West did not confront her with a geographical as well 
as a cultural problem. The cultural volte<face of the Meiji Revolution 
did not require any change in the existing capital except a ceremonial 
change of name from Yedo to Tokyo to signify tlie inauguration of 
a new era. 

On the other hand in a land>lockcd Russia the desirability of provid¬ 
ing the seat of government of a Westernizing regime with easy access 
to a maritime Western World raised a geographical problem for which 
it was difficult to find a satisfactory solution; and, un^e Yedo, Moscow 
was temporarily deprived of her prerogative as a result of her rulers’ 
decision to open their doors to the West. So far from being able to 
retain her historic status at the cheap price of a change of name, Moscow 
was compelled, for more than two hundred years, to see her empire 
governed from a capital which was not only given a new name but was 
planted on virgin soil on a far-distant site.’ 

When Seleucus Nicator chose for the capital of his newly carved-out 
successor-state of the Achacmenian Empire an Antioch-on-Orontes 
within a stone’s throw of the Mediterranean in preference to a Seleuda- 
on-Tigris in the heart of South-Western Asia, he was acting in accord¬ 
ance with the feelings of the Hellenic ruling element in his dominions 
and was ignoring the feelii^ of a subject population which in his day 
was politically impotent. The transfer of the capital of the Russian 
Empire by Peter the Great from Moscow in the heart of Holy Russia 
to Saint Petersburg on the banks of the Neva, within a stone’s throw of 
the Baltic, is comparable to Nicator’s choice in its cultural and geo¬ 
graphical aspects.* In this case, as in that, the seat of government of 
a Iwd-locked empire was planted in a remote comer of the empire's 
domain in order to provide the capital with easy access by sea to the 
sources of an alien civilization which the imperial government was eager 
to introduce into Its dominions. In its political aspect, however, Peter’s 
act was much more audacious than Nicator’s; for, in seeking to supplant 
Moscow by Saint Petersburg, Peter was ignoring the feelings of the 
Orthodox Christian ruling element in Muscovy with a brusqueness 
reminiscent of the revolutionary acts of Julius Caesar and Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti. The Russians whose capital Peter uprooted and transplanted 
were not a defeated people; on the contrary, they were at that time in 
process of defeating their Swedish Western enemy under Peter’s own 
auspices; and the site of the new capital which Peter laid out to take the 
place of Moscow and to serve as a window for letting in Western cultural 
influence lay in territory wrested from a Western Sweden by Russian 
force of arms. In the light of this political situation it is astoni^ng that 
Saint Petersburg should have remained the capital of the Russian 

> See pp. 69^1, below. 

* This cenparison bea been susgested already in II. u. 157. 
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Empire for more than two hundred years (a.d. I7I2’-I9i8*). The length 
of this interlude in Moscow's reign is a testimony both to the force of 
Peter’s personality and to the potency of the alien Western Civilization 
of which Peter had constituted himself a missionary.^ 

Yet even this combination of forces in Saint Petersburg’s favour could 
not avail either to maintain the seat of government there permanently 
or to avert the untoward effects of its remaining there as long as it did. 
In the Russian Empire under the Petrine rdgime the location of the 
capital at the extreme north-western corner accentuated the tendency, 
inherent in the imperial government’s Westernizing policy, for a Wes¬ 
ternized official class to become alienated, like the Hellenic and Hel- 
lenized ruling element in the Seleucid Monarchy, from the unassimilated 
mass of the population. This social schism was the price paid by the 
Russian Empire for a reception of the alien civilization of the West 
which never went far enough on the technological plane to achieve Peter 
the Great’s ambition of making Russia capable of holding her own in 
war against the strongest Western antagonist who might enter the field 

> Tht« WM the date en which Saint Peterabure officially became the capiul of the 
Ruuian Empire; but the site of the new city had already been the aeai of ^oveimmcnt dt 
fMto lince iClay 1703, when Peter the Great had atartM work on the building of Saint 
reteraburg; for, though the taak of conjuring a great cinr out of a wildemea* of waterway 
and marsh was natumlv a labour of many years, the Ttar had at once planted himaeff 
on the spot to direct the work in person; and the Tsar, wherever resident, was the 
Imperial Government incarnate. 

a The teat of government was moved back from Saint Petersburg to Moscow in a.d. 
ijH, but was retranafemd to St. Petersburg in a.d. 173a (aec Sumner, B. H.: Ptt€r tht 
Grtat and tha Emergentt of Rustia (London 1950, EngUih Umversities Press), p. 199). 

> There was also a feature in the past domestic hiato^ of Russian Orthodox Christen* 
dom which may have helped Saint Petersburg to msintain itself u the capital of the 
Rtusian Empire for u long as it did. The Empire had been brought into existence through 
the impoeition of the rule of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy upon the city-*tste of 
Novgorod between a.d. 1471 and 1479. At that date Novgorod represented one half of 
Rutaiin Orthodox Chnsteodom, and this not merely in me extent of her territory but 
also in the complexion and orientation of her culture. The Ruuian aute which had been 
converted to Eutem Orthodox Christianity by the cultural influence of the East Roman 
Empire at the cloee of the tenth century of the Christian Era had been founded by pagan 
•ealarers who had made their way into Russia at her opposite extremity, from Scandina* 
via. Their port of entry had been Novgorod, on the River Volkhov, which the sea-going 
ships of the Vikings were able to ascend via the River Neva and Lake Ladoga. When the 
ScMdinaviaxu in their homelands were converted to Western Catholic Christianity—a 
conversion which was aimuluneous with that of the Ruuians to Eastern Orthodoxy^ 
Novgorod became a point of contact between Russia and Western Christendom, and 
it continued to perform this function till its subjugation by Muscovy. The heaty hand of 
Muscovite sutoera^ extinguished both KovgorM’s overseas tnde with the West and 
the self-governing institutions that were her heriuge from the pagan Viking Age and 
that had been favoured by the cultural effects of Novgorod's subsequent commercial 
intercourse with the Hanu towns. In crushing Novgorod and w^t the stood for, the 
Muscovite empire-builder Ivan III and his successors were depriving Ruuian Orthodox 
Christendom of a valuable cultural asset, and conversely Peter the Great, in founding 
Saint Petersburg, was in a sense merely restoring to Ruuta this treasure of which hia 
predeceuon had robbed her. In purely geographical terms, Saint Petersburg was the 
eighteenth-century countemrt of a medieval Novgorod, taking into account the incresae 
in the size ar»d draught of sea-going ships that bad taken place in the meantime. In 
cultural terms tbe effect of the removal of the capital of the Ruasisn Empire to Saint 
Petersburg from Moscow was to create at that stage the situation which would have been 
created in tbe fourteen-eighties if at that date the political unification of Ruuia had been 
brought about through the city-state of Novgorod's conquering the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow instead of through Moscow's conquenng Novgorod. In the light of this histori¬ 
cal background, Peter the Great’s act of transferring hta capiul from Meacow to Saint 
Petersburg appean somewhat leas perverse than Sdeueus Nicator's act of transferring 
bis from a the in Babylonia to Antioch. 
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against her. Peter’s successors thus fell between two stools; and this was 
one of the causes of the progressive decay of an always unsound Petrine 
regime after the assassination of the Tsar Alexander II in a.d. 1S81. 

In the War of a.d. 1914-18 the Russian Empire narrowly escaped the 
fate of the Seleucid Monarchy in 83 b.c. Indeed, Saint Petersburg had 
come near to proving as fatal to the Russian Empire as Antioch proved 
to be to the Seleucid Monarchy before the empire-building work of 
Tsar Ivan III and Tsar Ivan IV was salvaged at the eleventh hour by 
the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks snatched the Russian Empire out of the 
jaws of destruction in order to transform it into a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the general tendency of the Russian Communist 
Revolution was to carry the process of Westernization, initiated by Peter 
the Great, a long stage farther, albeit, at this stage, along a line which 
was heretical from the orthodox Western standpoint of the day. But in 
one vital point the Bolsheviks made a change which was unquestionably 
a return to the Pre-Petrine Muscovite tradition. They retransferred the 
seat of government from Saint Petersburg to Moscow;' and this was 
perhaps the most effective single step that they could have taken to 
ensure that the results of their salvaging work should be lasting. 

As for the capitals of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and the 
Napoleonic Empire, we can do no more than speculate about the changes 
of location that might have taken place if the Napoleonic Empire had 
been less short-lived and if the Danubian Monarchy had either made 
good its academic pretensions or seized its golden opportunity. If in the 
eighteenth century of the Christian Era the Hapsburg Power had not 
allowed itself to be diverted, by inconclusive contests with rival Western 
Powers for the possession of relatively small and unimportant morsels of 
territory, from achieving its manifest destiny of entering into the heritage 
of the Ottoman Empire in the whole of South-Eastern Europe ht>m the 
eastern outworks of Vienna to Adrianople and Yannina,^ it is conceivable 
that in such circumstances the seat of government might have travelled 
down the Danube from Vienna to Budapest, or even as far as Belgrade. 
On the other hand, if by some miracle the Hapsburg Monarchy bad suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming in reality the oecumenical power, embracing the 
whole of Western Christendom in a single poli^, which it purported 
to be in its style and title and which it was pictured as being in the 
imaginations of its own Catholic subjects and of its Orthodox Christian 
and Muslim neighbours and adversaries on the south-east^, it is con¬ 
ceivable that in such circumstances the capital might have travelled in 
the opposite direction—up the Danube from Vienna to Ratisbon or 
Ulm, or even farther afield to either Milan or Frankfurt It is likewise 
conceivable that one or other of the two last-mentioned cities might 
have eventually superseded Paris as the capital of the Napoleonic Empire 
if the French empire-builders had known how to perpetuate their 
momentary success in achieving their own less impracticable task of 

1 Petrognd, at Saint P«tenbur2 had been rechriatened in a fit of Slavophil fervour 
after the outbreak of war between Ruada and Germany in A.D. 19x4. waa poorly com- 
penaated for ceasing to be the teat of government by having ita name changed once 
again—thia time Petrograd to Lenlograd. 

» See II. iL 179-80 axMl 102, nu 4. * See V. v. 316-7. 
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unifying politically the debris of an abortive medieval cosmos of dty> 
states in Northern Italy, Flanders, and Western Germany. 

Migrations of the Capital Cities of Metropolitan Empire-builders 
If we take, in conclusion, a glance at those universal states that had 
been founded neither by aliens nor by barbarians nor by marchmen but 
by some metropolitan power, we shdl observe here a general tendency 
for the seat of government to start in a central position and subsequently 
to travel towards the h’ontiers of a politically unified world. 

The classical example of this tendency is afforded by the history of 
the Indie universal state, which was both originally founded and sub- 
sequently re-established by dynasties whose ancestral domain was the 
centrally situated state of Magadha. The Mauryas and the Guptas alike 
retained their seat of government at Pataliputra (the latter-day Patna), 
which had previously been Magadha*8 parochial capital. Standing, as it 
did, at the junction of the Ganges with the Jumna and with two other 
tributaries, Pataliputra was the natural administrative centre for the 
Ganges Basin yet, in spite of the practical advantageousness of the 
site, which worked together with the imponderable forces of tradition and 
prestige to preserve Pataliputra’s prerogative, the seat of government 
eventually travelled north-westward in both these Uvo parallel chapters 
of Indie history, and in both cases alike it was drawn in that direction 
by politico-military pressures from beyond the frontier in that quarter. 

After the derelia domain of an enfeebled Mauryan Empire had been 
overrun by the Euthydemid Bactrian Greek prince Demetrius in the 
second decade of the second century B.C., the conqueror transferred the 
seat of government from Pataliputra to a new site far along the Great 
North-West Road* connecting the former Mauryan capital with Deme¬ 
trius's own former capital at Bactra (Balkh) on the Central Asian side of 
the Hindu Kush.^ Demetrius’s New Taxila* lay near the old city of the 
same name, in the neighbourhood of the latter-day Ravralpindi, which, 
before the foundation of the Mauryan Empire, had been the capital of 
a parochial Indian state; and it commanded the approaches, on the 
Indian side, to the difficult section of the highway in which a traveller 
had to negotiate the three successive obstacles of the River Indus, the 
K^ber Pass, and the main chain of the Hindu Kush. 

This neighbourhood was the natural location for the capital of a 
Power whi^ w'as seeking to 'abolish the Hindu Kush’ by uniting the 
Gang^Jumna Basin with the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin.* The Greek war¬ 
lord Demetrius’s pioneering essay in this audacious defiance of physical 

( See II. it. 130. s See xi, mepe 23 end 24. 

* For thti roed, which ran into the Greet North-East Rotd of the Acheentenien Empire 

on the steppe of TOriementsten, between the left b«nk of the Oxus end the nonh-eestem 
edge of the Irtnien Plsteau, see Tern, W. W.: Tk* Grttks m Bactria and India (Cem- 
bndM 1938. Univeraity Frees), to. 61-62. * See Tern, op. eh., p. 179. 

* This ^geopoliticel' tovr dtforea which wes echieved by the Bectrisa Greek prince 
Demetrius snd wes repeeted by his Kuehen berberien successors had its counterpart in 
Western history in the long-continuine politicel union of Piedmont with Savoy in 
deSince of the intervening physical bsmer of the AIpe (see IV. hr. 285-6). In this minia¬ 
ture Western reproduction of the mountain-bestriding realm of Demetrius and Kroiahka, 
Turin corresponded in location to Taxila (Rawalpindi), Vetcelli to Sigala (Sialkot), Susa 
to Peshiwar, end Chamb6ry to Bactra (Balkh). 
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geography proved ephemeral. The Bactrian Greek Power had no sooner 
overrun the Mauryan Empire than it was broken up by fratricidal war¬ 
fare which opened the way for Nomad invasions of its dominions on the 
Indian as well as the Central Asian side of the Hindu Kush but, when, 
after more than two centuries of kaleidoscopic political changes,* the 
momenta^ achievement of the Greek empire-builder Demetrius was 
repeated in the first century of the Christian Era by the Kushan empire- 
builder Kadphises I and was perpetuated by Kadphiscs’ successors, 
the seat of government of this reconstituted political union of North- 
Western India with Central Asia came to rest not far from the spot 
originally selected for it by Demetrius. The capital of the Kushan 
Empire was planted at PeshSvirar, on the Great North-West Road 
between the Indus and the Khybcr Pass.* 

After the Mauiy'an Empire had been re-established by the Guptas, 
history repeated itself. The Guptas, like their predecessors, ruled the 
Indie World from Pataliputra; but, when the Guptan Empire collapsed 
in its turn and was momentarily restored by the Emperor Harsha 
{imperabat A.D. 606-47),* the rulers of an Indie universal 

state placed his seat of government, not at Pataliputra, but at Sthanes- 
vara on the banks of the Upper Jumna, above the site of Delhi, covering 
the north-western approaches to the Ganges Basin from the quarter 
from which Hun and Gurjara Nomad invaders had swept down on the 
Guptan Empire from the Eurasian Steppe in the preceding chapter of 
Indie history.* 

Like the Mauryan and Guptan empires, 'the Empire of the Four 
Quarters’, which was the Sumeric universal state, was founded by a 
power situated in the heart of the world on which it conferred political 
unity. The founder, Ur-Engur, alias Ur-Nammu [imptrabat circa 2143- 
2126 or 2079-2062 B.C.), was the ruler of Ur, one of the oldest of the 
Sumerian city-states in the Tigris-Euphrates Delta; and Ur remained 
the capital till 'the Empire of the Four Quarters’, 118 years after its 
foundation, was broken up by an Elamite revolt. After an interlude of 
more than two hundred years, the empire of Ur-Engur was at length 
partially restored by Hammurabi (imperabat circa 1792-1750 or 17^- 
1686 B.c.);* but this Amorite saviour of the Sumeric Society did not 

' During the brief period about helf-vty through the K«ond century B.c. when 
Demethu^ dominion! were pertictoned between one Greek Power in the Oxue- 
Jexartes Basin end enciher in North-Western India, the Greek ruler in India, Mensnder, 
placed hia capital at Slnb (Sielkot) on the Great North-West Road a few stage* nearer 
than New Texila to Patwputri (see Tam, op. dt., pp. 247-8). 

* For this obscure passage in the history of the contact of the Indie, Hellenic, Syriac, 
and Nomadic civilitationa, tec V. v. ttj, n. 1, following Tam, W. W., op. cit. 

> See Smith, V. A.; Tkt Early Huury of India, iid ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
Prees), pp. 261-2. On the political map of the World in A.D. 1952 the role of Taxila 
(Rawalpindi) in Demetrius's realm and of Peshiwar in Kaniahka'a waa being played by 
Kibul ea the capital of a IGngdom of Afghaniatan which had r^roduced the structure of 
the Elactrian Greek and the Kushan Empire by uniting territories lying on opposite sides 
of the Hindu Kuah. The domain of this twentieth-centun kingdom of Afghanistan was. 
of course, much less esetensive than thoae of either of its (mrunaers. On the north-weat 
it did not extend beyond the left bank of the Upper Oxus, while on the south-east it did 
not now touch the right bank of the Indus at any point. 

* ^ V. vi. 209, n. 3. • See II. it. 130. 

* For this chapter of Sumeric history tee V.vL 297-8. For the chronology see the Note 
in vol.x, pp. 167-212. 
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reinstate Ur in her former role of serving as the imperial seat of govern¬ 
ment Hammurabi governed the empire which he had partially re¬ 
established from his own ancestral capital at Babylon—a ci^ which was 
‘the gate’, not only of the Gods, but also of the Amorite barbarians who, 
during the anarchy following the collapse of the dominion of Ur, had 
found in Babylon their port of entry from the North Arabian Steppe 
into the north-west comer of the Land of Shinar. 

Regarded from the standpoint of Sumer—the cradle of the Sumeric 
Civil^tion in the south-eastern quarter of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta 
—or even from the wider standpoint of the combined domains of Sumer 
and its Semitic neighbour and pupil Akkad, Babylon lay on the north¬ 
western fringe of the Sumeric World; but the geographical situation had 
been transformed to Sumer’s own detriment, and to Babylon’s ultimate 
profit, by the very success of the Sumeric empire-builder Ur-Engur. 
The universal state which Ur-£ngur had founded and which Ham¬ 
murabi had partially re-established was not confined to Sumer and 
Akkad; in its original avatar, at any rate, it embraced the whole of ‘the 
Fertile Crescent’, girdling the northern bay of the North Arabian Steppe 
from the Land of Shinar through Assyria and Mesopotamia as far as 
S^a and Palestine, which had been opened up during a preceding Time 
of Troubles by Assyrian traders and Akkadian war-lords; and, in estab¬ 
lishing an empire of this extent, Ur had deprived herself and the other 
cities of Sumer once for all of the central position which they had 
originally occupied. The expansion of the Sumeric World up-river, 
north-westward, by commerce and conquest had been an incomparably 
quicker process than its expansion down-river, south-eastward, by the 
gradual silting-up of the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Thus Ur’s empire-building work made Babylon’s fortime; and, though 
Babylon’s first innings as the capital of a universal state did not outlast 
the final collapse of 'the Empire of the Four Quarters’ which followed 
Hammurabi’s death, the parvenu Amorite imperial city lived on to 
enjoy a second innings and a third. After she had recover^ her prestige 
and renewed her youth by bringing the ancient sedentary population of 
the Land of Shinar into a fraternal union with the interloping Chaldaean 
tribesmen in an heroic resistance to Assyrian militarism,* Babylon was 
the inevitable capital of Nabopolassar’s and Nebuchadnezzar’s Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, which provided a imiversal state for the Sumeric 
Civilization’s Babylonic successor. And, after the life of this Neo- 
Babylonian Empire had been cut short by an Achaemenian conquest, 
the city of Babylon once again survived a political catastrophe to be^me, 
as we have $eea,‘ the principal capital, de facto, of its alien conquerors. 

This virtual retention of an onerous imperial status never reconciled 
Babylon to Achaemenian rule. No doubt the Babylonians were aware 
that they owed their dubious good fortune, not to their alien masters’ 
goodwill, but to the felicitousness of their city’s geographical position, 
which constrained the Achaemenidae to use her as a political centre, 
however much political trouble she might give them. No doubt the 
Babylonian priesthood were quick to regret their folly in having facilitated 

* See IV. IT, 477-9. s Oo p. aod, n. 1, and on p. 205, n. 4, above. 
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Cyrus’s task by turning against their own emperor Nabonidus; and 
indeed it is remarkable that Nabonidxis’s unpopularity should have been 
so extreme as to inveigle the opposition in his own household into cutting 
off its nose to spite its face. One cause of this unpopularity was the 
archaeologist-emperor’s tactlessly pedantic religious policy;^ another 
cause may have been a fear that his penchant towards awkw^d innova¬ 
tions might inspire him to transfer the capital from Babylon to some 
other site. Nabonidus showed a marked interest in the North-West 
Mesopotamian city of Harrin, which not only happened to be his own 
home town (if this inference from the evidence is correct),* but was well 
placed for serving as a northern bulwark for the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
against the Achaeroenian successor-state of an expansive Median high¬ 
land Power which had been encircling ‘the Fertile Crescent’ from the 
Zagros to the Antitaurus.^ Was Nabonidus plaiming to move the seat of 
government of his threatened empire to th^ distant outpost?* Or was 
he perhaps planning to move it to his yet more distant asylum at Taym2 
in ^e Hiji2 Nabonidus’s hostile Babylonian contemporaries may have 
had no better intelligence than twentieth-century Western scholars had 
about what was really brewing in their cranky emperor’s mind; but we 
may guess that their conjectures and anxieties on this score played some 
part in the prompting of their suicidal policy. 

In the event, Babylon succeeded in presetting her imperial preroga¬ 
tive in despite of Nabonidus’s caprice as well as the Achaemenids' 
hostility, and the blow which was to deprive her not only of her status 
but of her existence was dealt her by her Macedonian deliverers from 
Achaemenian domination. Seleucus Nicator put Babylon out of court 
by planting his new foundations of Seleucia-on-Tigris^ on a site still 
more convenient than the site of Babylon itself for the oecumenical pur¬ 
pose that Babylon had been serving since the days of Hammurabi. The 
location of S^euda-on-Tigris was indeed so well chosen that, as w'e 
have seen/ the Seleudds’ barbarian Arsadd successors and the Arsadds’ 
militantly anti-Hellenic Sasanid supplanters made Ctesiphon, the east- 
bank suburb of Seleucia, into the seat of government of their dominions; 
and, under the 'Abbasid Caliphs, Ctesiphon had an avatar in the shape 
of Baghdad.* As for Babylon herself, she had dviindled to vanishing- 
point by the first century of the Christian Era. Yet, after she had forfeited 
to Seleuda-Ctesiphon the imperial role which Hammurabi had first con¬ 
ferred on her, her site once more demonstrated its felidty by reverting 


* See V. Ti. 30 »ad 94-95. _ 

* See Thempeen, R. Ctrnpbell, in Th* Cambridge Areient History, vol. iii (Ctmbridse 
1915, Uaivenity Pkm), pp. 2x8-29; Smitb, Sidney: Isaiah, Ch^tert XL-LV (London 
1944, Milford), pp. 24-25. 

* The politic*! fortunes of Hsrriti durfns the seventy yesn between the fall of the 
Asiyrisn £inpue irx 610-609 s.c. *i>d the fall of the Neo-Bsbylonian Empire in 538 b.c. 
are diaeuated further on pp. 655-6, below. 

* Afur having served as an outpost of the Babylonie Society, Hsrran became a 
fatencss in which a fossil of the Bsbytonic Civilixation survived the fall of the Neo- 
Bsbylonian Empire for tome fourteen hundred years (see IV. iv. tei, n. i, and IX. 
viii. 408, n. 5). 

i For the road to Taymi, see p. lot. above. The Neo*Babylonitn£mperorNaboni> 
dus’s ‘^nk-hole’ at Taymi had its counterpart in the Roman Emperor Honohus's at 


dus’s ‘funk-hole’ at Taymi 
Ravenna. 

t See p, 202, n. 4, above. 


• See p. 200, above. 

< See p. 150. with n. 3, above. 
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to the part which it had played under Hammurabi’s own ex-Arabian 
Amoritc ancestors. Both Ulrah, the capital of the Lakhmid Arab prin¬ 
cipality that stood on guard over the Arabian marches of the Sasanian 
Empire, and Kufah, the cantonment of the Primitive Muslim Arab 
conquerors of ’Iraq and Iran,' were virtually west-bank suburbs of 
Babylon-on-Euphrates.* 

As a final example of the tendency for the capital of a universal state 
to travel from the centre towards the fringes when the empire-building 
Power has been a metropolitan community, wc may observe how in 
Minoan history the imperial sceptre passed from Cnossos to Mycenae. 
Cnossos was the natural capital for a ‘thalassocra<^ of Minos’ ruling the 
waves of the Aegean from a Cretan base of operations; but, in extending 
her dominion to the coasts of Continental Greece, Cnossos paved the 
way for Mycenae to supersede her. 

Who are the Beneficiaries? 

Having now cursorily surveyed the histories of the capitals of univer¬ 
sal states, we may go on to inquire who were the beneficiaries of the 
insight and will-power that called these capitals into existence. These 
seats of imperial governments served the divers purposes of both violent 
and gentle interlopers. Barbarians swooped down on them in quest of 
mere pltinder. Conquerors bred in an alien culture occupied them as a 
step towards reigning in the stead of a legitimate regime whose in¬ 
heritance they aspired to usurp. Restorers of dilapidated empires, and 
revivers of empires that had completely disintegrated, were aided in 
their reconstruction work by the lingering prestige of the ancient seat of 
imperial government. Alien cultures, either forcibly imposed by con¬ 
querors or voluntarily imported by native ‘Hcrodians’,’ found the 
capitals of universal states convenient stations for the radiation of their 
innuence. Higher religions foimd them equally convenient for their own 
more audacious missionary enterprise of seeking to convert, not merely 
a cultural Hite, but Mankind in the mass. During the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity of Nebuchadnezzar’s deportees from Judah the capital city of a 
secular oecumeiucal empire actually served an embryonic higher religion 
as the incubator in whi(^ it found its soul by exchanging a parochial for 
an oecumenical outlook. 

The seat of government of a universal state is indeed good ground for 

> See p. i^x, above. 

* If the Pnmitive Muslim Artb caatonment tt Kafth mey be rented u &n a^'star of 

«Q earlier Amorite cantonment at Babylon, KOfah'a litter foundation at Basrah may 
aimilarty be regarded at an avatar of O^lla {LatifU Apologu*)- Obolla had been one of 
the cities of ■ succeaaor-atate of the Seleueid Monarchy in the extreme south* 

east of Babylonia, skirting the head of the Persian Gulf; and this MeainI was an avatar 
of the Sea Land which had been a auccessor*state of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad. 
The political secession of the Sea Land from the rest of the Land of Shinar after the 
death of the Emperor Hanunurabi may be interpreted aa a political expression of a 
Sumerian national conaciouanesa which had survived the replacement of the Sumerian 
by the Akkadian language as the living speech of the population of the former territory of 
Sumer. The special function of the city of Obolla—if its name is derived from the 
Sumerian word for ‘door*—was to serve the Sea Lend, aa Babylon, ‘the Gate', served 
Akkad, by providing a port of entry from 'the Dcacrt' into 'the Sown'. 

* The contnst between alternative ‘Herodian* and 'Zealot' reactions to the impact of 
an alien dvilixatioa is diacuaaed in IX. viii. 580-633. 
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spiritual seeds to fall into for a city that is performing this oecumenical 
function is the epitome of a wide world in srnall compass. Its walls enfold, 
at close quarters, representatives of all nations and classes, speakers of 
all languages, and adherents of all religious connexions and persttasions, 
while its gates lead out on to highways running in all directions to the 
World’s end. The same missionary can preach on the same day to 
the populace in the slums and to the Emperor in his palace; and, if, in the 
power of the spirit, be does gain the Emperor’s ear, he may hope to see 
the mighty machine of imperial administration set in motion in ^e cause 
of the Church. Nchemiah’s key-position in the Achaemenisn imperial 
household at Susa gave him his opportunity for enlisting the effective 
patronage of the Emperor Aitaxerxes I for a temple-state at Jerusalem 
which was still the emotional focus of a world religion in the making; 
and the Jesuit Fathers who sought and won a footing in the imperw 
court at Agra and the imperial court at Peking in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era dreamed of winning India 
and China for Catholicism by the Kehemian strategy of converting the 
Great Mogul and the Son of Heaven. Had not the Mongol Khlqin 
Qubilay been half-converted by Tibetan missionaries of the Tantric 
Mahayina ? 

The PtV^e 0/ Capital Cities by Barbarians 
The barbarian’s appetite for plimder was sated in the looting of Delhi 
by the MarSth^; of Tenochtitlan and Cuzco by the Spaniards; of Susa, 
Persepolis, and Ecbatana by the Macedonians; of Ctesiphon by the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs; of Baghdad by the Mongols; of Loyang by 
the Hiongnu; of Kaifeng by the Kin; of Thebes by the Assyrians; of 
Rome by the Visigoths and Vandals; of Babylon by the Hittites; of 
Cnossos by her Mycenaean marchmen; and of Mycenae, in her turn, 
by her continental backwoodsmen. An imperial capital in which the 
tribute of a subject world has silted up for centuries is an irresistibly 
tempting material prize for invaders who have no subtler or more abiding 
objective; but the seed sown by covetousness so crude as this bears 
a vindictive karma. The unsophisticated barbarian squanders his ill- 
gotten gains as quickly as he snatches them; the more cultivated alien 
conqueror who, m behaving as a barbarian, is sinning against the light 
of his own higher moral law, brings a more ironic retribution on the 
society that Im bred him. The ill-gotten gains of the Macedonian and 
Spanish conquistadores slipped through their fingers no less quickly than 
those of the Vandals and the Mongols; but in these two heinous cases 
the barren harvest was followed by a calamitous aftermath. The Hellenic 
Society of the fourth century b.c. and the Western Society of the six¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era were not only put to shame by the 
barbarism into which their militant apostles had relapsed; they were also 
devastated by it. For a crime which priihitive barbarians can commit 
with economic impunity docs not go unpunished in societies that have 
risen to a money economy. The rilling of the treasure-houses of the 
Americas and ^uth-Western Asia put into sudden circulation an 

< Mate. xiii. 8. 
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avalanche of bullion which produced a catastrophic inflation, and the 
sins of Spanish plunderers at Cuzco and Macedonian plunderers at 
Persepolis were expiated by German peasants in Swabia and by Ionian 
artisans in the Cyclades.* 

The Exploitation of tfu Prestige of Capital Cities by Empire^hiilders 

A less barbarous use has been made of imperial capitals by conquerors 
or successors who have looked beyond the immediate indulgence of 
crude appetites towards the more constructive aim of supplanting, re¬ 
conditioning, or reviving the regimes into whose heritage they have 
entered. Thanks to the camouflaging mirage of immortality that is apt 
to glimmer round the grave of even a long since defunct universal state,* 
a a-devant imperial capital may retain its prestige long after it has ceased 
to perform its function; and this prestige may stand an interloping 
empire-builder in good stead if he inherits or adopts the hallowed site 
as his own seat of government. 

When a usurper takes over his victim’s former capital as a going con¬ 
cern, the effect is to lighten his task of hoisting hin^lf into the saddle 
and keeping himself there. Though Peking was flrst promoted to be a 
seat of imperial government by the intruding barbarian Khitan, and not 
by any thoroughbred Chinese dynasty whose choice of the site might 
have stamped it with the hall-mark of legitimacy in Chinese eyes, the 
subsequent domination of the Chinese people by the Kin in place of 
the Khitan and by the Mongols in place of the Kin was undoubtedly 
fadlitated by the retention, under each of these successive barbarian 
regimes, of a capital from which a subject Chinese population had 
gradually grown accustomed to receiving a barbarian master’s word of 
command. A fortiori, in a later passage of Far Eastern history, the reten¬ 
tion of Peking as the scat of impend government must have facilitated 
the usurpation of the Manchu barbarians when they took the imperial 
city over, not from barbarian predecessors, but from the thoroughbred 
Chinese dynasty of the Ming. 

A similar advantage w'as secured by the Spaniards when they estab¬ 
lished the seat of government of the universal state which they imposed 
on the Central American World on the site of Tenochtitlan, which had 
been the capital of the Spaniards’ Aztec forerunners. The political value 
of the accumulated prestige of an existing imperial capital was rated so 
high by the Japanese statesmen who engineered the Meiji Revolution 
that they kept seat of government at Yedo and induced the Imperial 
House to migrate thither from Kyoto, although Yedo was the seat of a 
Torcid power’* which had been in the saddle for not much longer than 
a quarter of a millennium, while Kyoto had been for more than ten 
centuries (a.d. 795-1869) the seat of the legitimate dynasty which was 
now being rehabilitated. The decisive consideration in the sagacious 
revolutionaries’ minds was no doubt the hard fact that the Japanese 

< For th« inflktion of prices that was inflicted on the Hellenic World by the Macedo- 
niani' looting of the Acnacmenian treaaun'e*. tee Tarn. W. W.; The Social Queatios in 
the Third Cmtury'. in The HilUnistie Age (Cambridge 1923, Univeriity Praia). 

« See pp. 7-46, above. 

* Marvell, Andrew: An Horatian Od* upon Cremteeirt Return from Ireland. 
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people had by that time become accustomed to being governed from 
Yedo de facto, whereas Kyoto, for the greater part of its long and 
venerable history, had been an historical museum and political lumber- 
room. 

The restorer of a universal state likevi'ise finds his task eased if his own 
initial scat of government happens to be the former capital of the prostrate 
empire which he is seeking to re-erect When Amosis successfully 
repeated the achievement of a Mentuhotep by restoring 'the Middle 
Empire’ of Egypt in the form of ‘the New Empire’, the founder of the 
Eighteenth D^^asty was assuredly assisted, and conceivably inspired, 
by the fact that, like his Eleventh-Dynasty predecessor, he had started 
his career as prince of Thebes. In Ae history of the Indie Society a 
corresponding service was rendered by Pataliputra to the Guptas when 
they set out mom the Mauryas’ historic capital to restore the Mauryas’ 
imperial regime. 

Dethroned imperial captials have sometimes been deliberately re¬ 
instated by empire-builders who have not had the good fortune either 
to find these seats of imperial government still at their disposal as going 
oDneems or to inherit them as the local capitals of parochial successor- 
states of mined universal states which they have set out to restore. 

We have seen^ that, when Han Liu Pang had made himself sole master 
of the Sinic World, he laid out a new oecumenical capital in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the Ts’in Power’s lustoric seat of government 
at Hsien Yang, which had been wantonly destroyed by Hsiang Yii after 
it had been carefully spared by Liu Pang himself. When, some eight 
hxmdred years later, Han Liu Pang’s Ch’ang Ngan was reinstated by the 
Sui Dynasty, under the new name of Si Ngan, as the capital of an 
empire which was intended by its founders to be an avatar of the Empire 
of Ts'in and Han, this act of Sui statesmanship bore wimess to the 
vitality of the prestige that clings to a site which has once been a seat of 
oecumenical dominion; for by that date nearly six hundred years had 
passed since Ch’ang Ngan had been dethroned. When the Posterior 
Han Dynasty had re-established the Han Power after its momentary 
collapse in A.D. 9, they had not reinstated the Prior Han Dynasty’s 
capital. They found Cb’ang Ngan in ruins; for in the anarchy of a.d. 

the city laid out by Liu Pang had suffered the fate of Hsien Yang 
m the anarchy after the death of Ts’in She Hwang-ti; but in choosing a 
new site the second founder of the Han Power, ICwang Wuti, did not 
overlook the value of historic associations. His substitute for Ch’ang 
Ngan was Loyang, which had been the last seat of the Ts’in Power’s 
predecessors the Chdu. The Cbdu, as we have seen,* had been extin¬ 
guished by Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s grand^ther in 249 b.c. ; and, for more 
than five centuries before that, their authority had been as shadowy as 
was that of the J^anese Imperial House during the ten centuries pre¬ 
ceding the Meiji Restoration. In the tiny enclave round Loyang which 
was all that then remained of their once extensive patrimony within as 
well as outside ‘the passes’, the Chdu had continued to perform certain 
customary ritual functions without retaining a shred of practical power. 

> On p. au. above. * On p. ata, a. 4. above. 
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It is remarkable that this simulacrum of an imperial past should have 
invested Loyang with a prestige so abiding as to make its fortune more 
than 250 years after even a nominal primacy had been taken from it 
Yet this Sinic case, though extreme, is not unique. 

The prestige of Delhi, for example, sunived the decline and fall of 
the Mughal Empire after the death of Awrangzlb so triumphantly that, 
more than two hundred years later, she compelled the British to transfer 
the seat of government of a rftj which had been rebuilt on a basis of 
British sea-power to the inland site of the capital of their Mughal pre¬ 
decessors from the maritime site of their own original capital at Calcutta. 
Moscow, too, possessed sufficient prestige to allow her to wait, as Delhi 
waited, for more than two hundred years for her eventual triumph over 
a parvenu competitor. Saint Petersburg was Calcutta’s twin in her fate, 
as well as in her location. 

As for Babylon, it was inevitable' that she should be the capital of a 
Neo-Babylonian Empire that was a political embodiment of Babylon’s 
genius, but it is remarkable that her situation and prestige should have 
compelled her Achaemenian conquerors to perpetuate Babylon’s im¬ 
peril prerogative by making her one of the seats of government of their 
own dominions in preference to a loyal though unpractical Persepolis. 
It is even more remarkable that the situation and prestige of Peking 
should have compelled the Ming Dynasty to reverse a deliberate break 
wth an odious past. When the Ming had succeeded in expelling the 
Mongols from Intramural China, they had transferred me seat of 
government to Nanking from a city whose only role in Far Eastern 
history till then had been to serve as the capital of successive barbarian 
conquerors. Peking was obnoxious to Chinese sentiment for the reason 
that had rendered her attractive to the Mongol successors of the Kin 
and to the Kin successors of the Khitan. Yet she was able to compel the 
Ming to reinstate her at the risk of stultifying themselves in the eyes of 
their own militantly anti-barbarian Chinese supporters.’ 

In a Medieval Western World the 'Roman Emperors’ of the German 
nation could not acquire a perfect title to legitimate investiture with 
their purple shirt of Nessus without paying at least one visit to the 
ruins of Rome in order to be crowned in ffie midst of them by the Pope 
and acclaimed by 'a Roman People’ who in their day were, not the/oex, 
but tht faex faecis Romuli.* For German potentates whose strength was 
derived horn hereditary dominions lying north of the Alps, this Italian 
expedition was always as costly and perilous as it was frequently barren 
and humiliating. Yet the prestige of a dead Rome’s shadow was still 
so great that, for the sake of it, these moth-kings sacrificed a living 
Germany’s substance; and, though the mediev^ German Kingdom 
eventually came to grief through a persistent pursuit of this Roman 
will-o’-the-wisp, Napoleon’s subsequent experience was to indicate 
retrospectively the difficulties in whi^ the medieval Western Emperors 
might have involved themselves if they had refused to pay their personal 
homage to the ex-imperial city’s imponderable power. 

* Th« reMon h<a been indiceted on p. 226. above. 

* See 11 . iL t2i-a. > See Cicero: Ad Attievm, ll. i, { 8. 
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When Napoleon set to work to build the debris of a cosmos of 
medieval Western dty-states into an empire founded on the might of 
the most populous and powerful Western national state of his day, he 
signalised his intention of providing an effective substitute for ‘the Holy 
Roman Empire* by pointedly breaking with the traditional procedure 
for investiture with ^e imperial office. Instead of making a pilgrimage 
to Rome in the wake of an Austrasian Charlemagne and his Saxon and 
Franconian successors, Napoleon summoned the Pope from Rome to 
Paris and required him to assist at his coronation in his own imperial 
capital. Though ‘the Corsican usurper’ himself was n 4 ther Roman nor 
French, Napoleonic Paris might well feel that she could look con> 
temporary Rome in the face. Had not Paris been the intellectual centre 
of the Western World since the twelfth century and its cultural centre 
as well since the seventeenth? And was not her new imperial master now 
doing for Paris what Augustus had done for Rome w’hen—finding her 
a city of brick and leaving her a dty of marble'—he gave her the physical 
presence that befitted the capital of the World ? For the drily rational 
intelligence of a Napoleon, such considerations might be conclusive; yet 
the event was to prove that, in the Year Thirteen of the New Era of the 
French Revolution, Napoleon had under-estimated the longevity of tradi¬ 
tional pieties. By floutii^ Rome and bullying her sovereign pontiff, he 
woo, not respect for his own political power, but sympathy for the 
helplessness of his venerable victim. 

While the Old Rome in the days of her physical impotence thus com¬ 
pelled a series of Western war-lords to reclmn with her during a thousand 
years running from the date of Charlemagne’s coronation to the date of 
Napoleon’s, the New Rome gave proof of a comparable power by 
hypnotizing first the Palaioldglu and then the 'Osmanlis. 

When Michael Palaioldghos took Constantinople from its unhappy 
Western occupants in A.D. 1261, he was relieving them of an unteruble 
position at the cost of creating one for himself and his hdrs. In con¬ 
centrating his efforts on the capture of the ex-imperial dty he had let 
slip through his fingers the best part of his dominions in Anatolia;^ and, 
in thus exchanging a countryside that had been the source of his strength 
for a city that was a liability, he found himself constrained to seek sup¬ 
port against the Turkish enemy whom he had neglected from the Latin 
enemy whom he had affronted. An Eastern Or^odox Christian prin¬ 
cipality in these straits could not hope to buy military assistance from 
Western Catholic Christendom except at the price of ecclesiastical sub¬ 
mission to the Papacy; and this payment was repeatedly offered by the 
Palaioldghi, to be invariably rejected by a fanatically Orthodox Greek 
dergy and people.^ This insoluble problem of recondling incompatible 
terms of appeasement was the rock on which the Pataeologan ship of 
state eventually foundered: 

Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei getan. 

> SuctomuiTnnquilliu. C.: ThtLivti efthtCaetart, *Dirui Augutmt', chap.xxviii,f3 

* See V. Ti. 208. n. 7, and p. 30. above. 

» See IV, IT. 6x5-19. 
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The Palaiol6ghi obtained a posthumous revenge; for, in attracting 
the * Osmanlis into their wake and drawing them out of Asia into Europe,‘ 
they exposed these conquerors and supplanters of theirs to the lure of 
the siren-city by whom they themselves had been brought to shipwreck. 
The 'Osmanlis covdd not resist the temptation of seizing a prize ^at had 
twice eluded the grasp of their Arab co-religionists and ensamples. They 
were beckoned forward by the legendary figure of the martyr Seyyid 
Battil.* Yet, when in a.d. 1453 Mehmed 'Osmanli the Conqueror 
repeated Michael Palaioldghos’s feat, he too was yielding to the magic 
of the imperial ^ity against the dictates of a sober raison d’etat. In 
impelling Sultan Mehmed to conquer her, Constantinople succeeded at 
last in retrieving her own long-adverse fortunes. By the time of the 
Conqueror’s descendant Suleymin the Magnificent’s death in a.d. 1566, 
Constantinople found herself the capital of a larger empire than she had 
been ruling in a.d. 565, at the death of Justinian the Prodigal. Yet, by 
the same token, the commonwealth of which she was the ornament and 
incubus was by that time once more on the verge of a calamitous decline; 
and in Ottoman history this decline was to be consummated ^ a fall 
before the revolutionary architects of the Ottoman Empire’s Turkish 
successor-state could summon up the courage to transfer the seat of 
government from Constantinople to Ankara. 

This defiance of Constantinople’s magic power was indeed the Turkish 
nationalists* only alternative to committing national suicide; yet even 
then they could not bring themselves to throw away the millstone that 
the Ottoman Conqueror of Constantinople had hung about the Turkish 
nation’s neck.^ Though Atatiirk and his fellow revolutionaries dethroned 
Constantinople, they insisted on retaining possession of her; and in 
getting their way on this point they did their worst to defeat the govern¬ 
ing purpose of all their policy. This governing purpose was to nurse 
their new-born national state into a vigoroiis and healthy maturity. The 
reformers realized in principle that, if they were to give this delicate 
infant a fair chance of survival, they must allow it to start life free from 
the grievous burdens that had broken the back of the old Ottoman 
Empire; and in two cases in point they did not flinch foom putting this 
principle into practice. They renounced bona fide all ambition to re- 
impose Turkish rule on either the Arabs or the Balkan Christians. Yet, 
when they had to take their decision about the most formidable burden 
of all, they opted for clinging to Constantinople and thereby sttildfied 
the rest of their acts; for, in burdening the Turkish Republic with Con¬ 
stantinople, they were condemning her, sooner or later, to fall foul of 
the Soviet Union for the same ineluctable reasons of stratemc and com¬ 
mercial geopaphy that had brought the old Ottoman Empire into 
collision with ^e old Russia. At the time of writing, it seemed not 
impo^ble that Constantinople might once again play her sinister role 
of luring to destruction a state which had failed to resist the temptation 
of possessing her. 


t Sm III, iii. 27 and V. vi. 184. 
» See V. V. a5< and 236. 

> Matt, xviii. 6. 
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The Use of Capital Cities as Transmitting’Stations for the Radiation of 
Cultures 

Having now examined certain passages of history in which an 
ex-imperial city has enchanted some empire-builder into purchasing the 
asset of her prestige at a prohibitive price, we may go on to consider 
cases in which an imperial capital has served as a transmitting-station 
for the diffusion of an alien ciilture. This was the role of Vienna in the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy,* of Saint Petersburg in the Petrine 
Russian Empire, of Antioch-on-Orontes and Seleuda-on-Tigris in the 
Seleucid Monarchy, of Calcutta in the British Indian Empire, of Mexico 
City in the Spanish Viccroyalty of New Spain, and of Lima in the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru. 

It \i'ill be seen that in most of these instances the imperial 'radio dty' 
was a new foundation planted on virgin soil; and in the founding of 
Seleuda and Antioch and Saint Petersburg this geographical breach 
with the past was certainly deliberate. Peter the Great realized that the 
most effective installation for radiating Western culture into Russia 
would be a seat of Russian government that had no pre-Western associa¬ 
tions, and he rejected Moscow, as Seleucus Nicator rejected Babylon, 
because she was a dtadel of the culture which he was planning to 
replace. Yet this cultural missionary’s rule of thumb was broken with 
impunity by the Spanish foundation of Mexio) City and by the Seleudd 

> Vienna eerved u t ttatioa for the tmumiseion of the Weetem culture to sub- 
Western and non-Westem rcceivert, though the province of Lomr Auurtt, in which 
Vienne ley, wee, lUce the city iteelf, en iategrel pert of the Western World. Vienne wm 
• itueted just to the west of the eulturel boundary between die heart of Western Christen¬ 
dom end its eastern merchee—the lends of the Crown of the Hungarian King Saint 
Stephen end the United Kingdom of Polend-Lithuenie—in which the Western Christien 
culture was diluted withe tincture of the Nomad culture of the Euiaeien StepM. Vienna's 
cultural function was to rediste en authentic Western culture, native to Vienna itself 
and to its western hinterland, into the imperfectly Westernized eastern marches of the 
Western World and, beyond these snin. into Eastern Orthodox Christendom and Dir- 
al-lsUm. Vienna’s performance of this t^turml task was facilitated by her geographical 
location; for, while she 1^ just to the west of the cultural frontier along the line of the 
River Leitha (where 'the £tat begine* according to an illuminating Viennese bon mot), she 
lay just to the eHt of the Austrian Alps, which constituted '(he natural frontier' of 
Western Christendom in this quarter. Standing, as the thus stood, with her back to the 
eastern foothills of the Alps, and looking down the course of the River Danube from 
a point where, after having threaded its way through the Alps, it is heading for the Hun¬ 
garian Alfald, en route for the Iron Gates and for the western tip of the Eursaian 
Steppe’s Great Western Bay, Vienna could not fail to find her misaioiury field in the sub- 
Western end iton-Western worlds to the cast and south-east of her. 

Though the writer of this Study did not pay his first visit to Vienna till the summer 
of A.D. ipzp, at a date more than ten years after she hsd been reduced politically from 
being the imperial capita] of s cosme^litan empire to being the national capital of an 
Austrian Republic whose narrow bounds embraced none of the sub-Westem or non- 
Weatem territories of a now defunct Danubian Monarchy, be found the evidences of 
Vienna's historic culturil mission tali impressively prominent. In a.j>. ipap the nimes 
of the subecribers to the Vienna telephone service, sa recorded in the book, teetified that 
this city was s melting-pot in which Ruinins, Serbs, and Bulgais, sa well as Poles, 
Msgyars, snd Crosta, were being reminted into pure Westerners IX. vtii. $ jo); and, 
when the observer travelled on eastwards to the 'Stxon* cities of Transylvaxut. which 
had been under Rumanian rule sinee the dissolution of the Danubisn Hspeburg 
Mooaiohy in a . d . 1918, he found these outposts of a Western Civilisation, whi^ were 
now marooned and in peril of being submer^d under the resur^m flood of an tlien 
culture, desperately clinging to a traditional link with Vienna which was their cultural 
lifeline—as the marooned outposts of Hellenism in Weatem Iran still clung to their 
trsditional with Antioch-oa-Orontes after the military occupation of Media and 
Babylonia by the Arsacid Power in the sixth decade of the aeeood century >.c. 
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foundation of Scleucia-on-Eulaeus. Mexico City was not prevented from 
fulfilUM her revolutionary cultural task by any lingering ghost of an 
Artec Tenochtitlan; nor was the Seleucid avatar of Susa inhibited from 
being an active and long-lived focus of Greek life and letters by the 
more formidable legacy of a site which had been the national capital of 
Elam before rising to its political apogee as the imperial capital of the 
Achaeroenidae. 

The success of this subsidiary transmitting station for the diffusion of 
Hellenism on an historic site, which, under the Seleucid regime, had 
ceased to be a capital dty, brings out another prevalent feature in the 
policy of alien empire-builders who use their seats of government for 
the diffusion of their culture. The Seleucidae were not content to pro¬ 
vide for the radiation of Hellenism from a single centre only. When 
Scleucus Nicator rejected Seleucia-on-Tigris in favour of Antioch-on- 
Orontes in choosing the location for his imperial capiul,’ he did not 
deprive the abortive Tigrine seat of wvemment of its cultural role. 
Seleucia-on-Tigris 'made history’ as me local transmitting-station for 
Hellenism in Babylonia for the next five centuries, and it was the glory 
of the Seleucidae that, not only on the banks of the Orontes and the 
Tigris, but throughout their dominioris, from Seleucia-on-Eulaeus to 
Laodicea-on-Lycus, they sowed with a generous hand a star-dust of 
Greek city-states which continued, long after the disappearance of the 
missionary dynasty that had called them into being, to shine like a Milky 
Way across ^e face of South-Western Asia.* 

The Spaniards likewise were not content to confine themselves to the 
\jse of Mexico City in Central America, or of Lima in the Andean World, 
as stations for the radiation of the culture that they had brought with 
them across the Atlantic from Western Europe. As we have already 
noticed,* the Spanish Crown planted its vast new dominions overseas 
with settlements of Spanish colonists, organized in self-governing muni¬ 
cipalities, who, like the Greek colonists in the Seleucid dominions, were 
to propagate their distinctive way of life by the display of a living 
example; and, in rural tracts which the radiation of these scattered 
Spanish municipalities could not reach, the conversion of the subject 
population was catered for by the Achaemenian expedient of conferring 
feudal appanages on grandees of the ruling race. In the Spanish Empire 
such encoTniendas* were granted to their recipients on the condition that, 
in return for the economic privilege of being furnished by the Crown 
with a supply of native labour, they must provide for the instruction of 
their serfr in the Catholic version of the Christian Faith. In the British 
Empire in India, Madras and Bombay played their part, side by side 


< See p. aei, above. 

* The cultural idealism of the Seleucidae is thrown into relief by the shsrpness of its 
difference from the nsrrow-hearted cultural polin of the Seleucids’ neighbours and 
riv^ the Ptolemies, whose objective wu, iMt to Hellenice their Egyptiac subjects, but 
to exploit them. On Egyptiac ground the Ptolemies added only the single Greek com¬ 
munity of Ptolcmais in Upper Egypt to Alezandris and to the pre-Alcxsndrine Greek 
settlement st Nsucratis. Yet even the Ptolemies emulsted the Iiellenising policy of the 
Scleuctdse in their non-Egyptiac dominiona—as is witnessed by the nsmes of the Greek 
cities in Transjordan and slong the Palestinian section of the shores of the Mediumnean. 
t See pp. 135-4, above. * See p. 145, above. 
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with Calcutta, in the dissemination of an inhowing alien culture, as the 
provincial centres in Spanish America and Seleudd Asia played theirs 
side by side with Lima and Mexico City and Antioch and Seleuda; and 
Saint Petersburg was singular in serving as the sole centre for the 
diffusion of Western culture, as well as the sole political capital, in the 
structure of the Petrine Russian Empire. 

The Use of Capital Cities as Seminaries for linker Religions 

We have now made some survey of the divers services that imperial 
capitals perform for alien cultures, for alien or indigenous empire- 
builders, and for predatory barbarians; but their historic mission lies 
in the religious field. 

The potent effect on the destinies of Mankind which the Sinic imperial 
dty of Loyang was still exerdsing at the time when these lines were 
being written was not a consequence of her former political role as the 
seat of the Eastern Chdu Dynasty and subsequently of the Posterior 
Han; she was exercising it in virtue of having bMn the nursery in which 
the seeds of the MahSySna—wafted by the winds of History from India 
to China over the Eurasian Steppe—^were acclimatized to a Sinic cultural 
environment and w*ere thus enabled to resow themselves broadcast 
over the face of the Sinic World. It is true that this historic religious 
mission would not have fallen to Loyang if the Emperor Kwang Wuti 
had not previously chosen her for the service of a political purpose; but 
it w'as the unforeseen religious consequence of the Posterior Han states¬ 
man’s political choice that gave Loyang her opportunity to make a 
lasting mark on history. 

The abiding significance of other seats of a transitory political power 
was likewise due to their religious assodations. Si Ngan, for example, 
was still influendng the life of Mankind in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era not because, from a.d. 589 to a.d. 907, she had been the 
political capital of the Empire of the Sui and T’ang but because, tinder 
the T’ang regime, she had become a centre for the diffusion of the 
MahSyina, Maniciueism, and the Nestorian form of Christianity. The 
desolate site of Qiraqorum was still invisibly alive because, as an un¬ 
designed effect of this ephemeral steppe-dty’s meteoric political career 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, she had brought mission¬ 
aries of the Roman Catholic Christianity of the West face to face with 
Central Asian exponents of Nestorianism and Tibetan exponents of 
Lamaism. Peking, in her turn, had won immortality when, as the poli¬ 
tical capital of successive Mongol, Ming, and Manchu r^mes, she had 
fallen heir to Qiraqorum’s role as a disseminator of higher religions. 
In A.D. 1928 the dty from which a large portion of the Human Race had 
been governed in succession by QubilSy and Yung Lo and Ch’ien Lung 
was at last deprived for a season by a victorious Kuomintang of the poli¬ 
tical prerogative which she had so long enjoyed; yet, twenty years later, 
before she had yet found her opportunity of constraining the Kuomin- 
tang's Communist successors to serve her purpose by making her the 
political capital of China once again, she was still maiking her mark in 
the life of the contemporary \vorld as an intellectual centre under the 
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non-committal new name of Peiping and this cultural role, whit^ had 
thus survived Peking’s fall from her imperial esMte, had been conferred 
on her by a succession of religious missionaries who had prea^ed and 
practised within her gates: the Tibetan Lamas who had gamed the ear 
of QubiUy; the emissaries of the Roman Church who, twice over, had 
won a footing in this distant base of operations; and the Protw^t 
educator-evangelists who had followed in the Jesuits footsteps and had 
prepared the way for Peiping to fulfil her latter-day function. 

In the year a.d. 1952 it was manifest that Peter and Paul, not Romul^ 
or Augustus, had been the true authors of the immortaUty of Rome. By 
that date more than sixteen centuries had run their course sin^ Rome 
had forfeited to Constantinople and Trfeves the prerogative of scrvmg 
as the political capital of a united Hellenic World ; ^d the pal^ 
political consolation prize which the former imperial aty Md tardily 
received when, in a.d. 1870, she had been turned mto the nauonal 
capital of a Modem Western parochial state had been ^mtten down to 
its true value by the humilianon of the Kingdom of Italy m the world 
war of A.D. 193 ^ 45 - The world-wide influence which Rome was never¬ 
theless still exercising—unaffected by political vicis8itudcs---was a con¬ 
sequence of the work and death, in Rome, of the two Apostl« mneteen 
hundred years before. It was also a consequence of Chrisuanity s subse¬ 
quently displayed genius for assimilating and transmuting vital elements 
of other alien religions which had made themselves at h^e in Rome 
before the seeds of Christianity had been sown there. The Grtat Mother 
who was to play so distinctive a part in the Roman version of Chrisumity 
had been escorted in pomp by the Roman Senate and Pwple from 
Tiber-side to the Palatine’ 265 years before Paul, after « 

Puteoli, had slipped unnoticed into Rome in the company of the litUe 
party that had gone out along the Appian Way to meet him at the 

Three Taverns.* -r r u 

As for Constantinople, her religious mission was manifest from the 

moment of her birth ; for this New Rome was founded by ^nstantme 
the Great, as Saint Petersburg was founded by Peter the Great, with 
a spiritual as well as a ‘geopoliticar purpose.* When the first C^stiM 
Emperor laid out his new capital on ground that had been cleared by h« 
pagan predecessor Septimius’s vindictive ^ure of Byzantium, he 
was founding a dty that was to be Christian from the start; ^d in 
A.D. 1952 it was apparent that this religious function was of more lasting 
signifi^ce than the superb geographical location* that had prompted 
Constantine to plant his new Christian capital on that particular site. 
In the course of the following sixteen hundred years, Constantinople 
had lost and won and lost again the political prerogative of serving as an 
imperial capital for the Roman Empire, the East Roman Empire, and the 
Ottoman Empire in turn; and, at the time of writing, such influence 


« Pei-ping memnt merely ‘northern city’, incontnwt to Pei-king, which meant 'northern 

» In the fourteenth century of the Chrittian Era and again in ^ a^eenth. 

» See V. V. 6 «s- 7 - . • ^ **''“*• 

» This companion had been auggeated, by anoeipation, m V. ri. 343. 

* See p. 3ie, above. 
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as she was still exercising in the World of the day w-as due to her being 
the seat of a Patriarch who was still recognized by the ecclesiastical heads 
of the other Eastern Orthodox churches—including the mighty Church 
of Russia—as primus inter pares. 

{d) THE SERVICEABILITY OF IMPERIAL CURRENCIES 

I. Official Languages and Scripts 
Alternative Possibilities 

It can almost be taken for granted that a universal state will have pro< 
vided itself with official media of mental communication, and that tnese 
will include not only one or more languages transmitted viva voce and 
received by ear, but also some system of visual records that can be 
preserved and be consulted by the eye after the passing of the minute 
span of time durirtg which the ear is sensitive to vibrations set in motion 
by ‘winged words’. In the apparatus of nearly all the universal states 
whose ^tory was within the ken of twentieth-century students, the 
official system of visual records had taken the form of a visual notation 
of the meaning of some oral and auditory official language; and, though 
the Incas had succeeded in creating and maintaining an almost totali- 
tarian r^me without the aid of any notational system beyond the 
wordless semantics of their quipus,^ this tour deforce was no more than 
an exception to a general rule that the written word had been an indis¬ 
pensable instrument of oecumenical government.^ 

There had been cases in which some single language and single script 
had previously driven all other possible competitors off the field 
throughout the area which the empire-builders had eventually brought 
under a single government, and in such cases History had virtu^ly 
decided in advance what the official language and script of the new 
universal state were to be. In the Egyptiac‘Middle Empire', for example, 
they were bound to be the Classical Egyptian language and the hiero¬ 
glyphic characters; in Japan under the Tokugawa Shog^mate they were 
bound to be the Japanese language and the particular selection and usage 
of Chinese diameters that had been worked out already in Japan for 
conveying the Japanese language visually; in the Russian Empire they 
were virtually bound to the Great Russian language and Great 
Russian variety of the Slavonic version of the Greek Alphabet* This 
simple situation had not, however, been the usual one; for, in a society 
that is a ‘dvilization’, more than one language and more than one script 
are current as a rule, and we have also observed, in another context,^ 
that the dominions of universal states are apt to embrace territories of 

* S«e V. V. 491. 

> See Mjrres, J. L: Tk$ Dotm cj History (London, no date, WiUiatm tt Nortate), 
pp. 68-70. 

i It wu, of course, cooeeivsble that the Muscovite Government n^ht have adopted 
for ita own secular uae the ‘Church Slavonic’, fashioned by the Greek Qiriatian misaioo- 
aries Cyril and Methodius out of the living Mteedonisn Slavonic dialect of the ninth 
century of the Christian Era, which had continued to be the ecclesiastical language of 
the SUvonic-ap^ing Orthodox Christian peoples. This would not have been to extreme 
a tour it forts aa the Guptas’ adoption of Kco^snskric (sec p. 3 S 3 > below), 

4 See pp. 62-67. ebove. 
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^ien culture in addition to the domain of the dviliaation on which the 
empire-builders have imposed political unity. More often, therefore, 
than not, when it comes to deciding what the official language and script 
of a universal state are to be, the empire-builders find themselves con¬ 
fronted, not with an accomplished fact to ratify, but with a difficult 
choice to make between a number of competing candidates. 

In these circumstances, most empire-builders had given official cur¬ 
rency to their own mother tongue, and, if this ancestral Tankage of theirs 
had hitherto been unprovided with the visual form of presentation 
which is a necessity for any language that is to be used as an instrument 
of oecumenical government, they had borrowed or adapted or invented 
a script for their purpose. There had, indeed, been cases in which 
empire-builders had passed over their own mother tongue in favour 
of another language already current in their dominions as a lingua frarua^ 
or even in favour of a classical language which would have been extinct 
long since if it had not been artificially kept alive or resuscitated.* The 
most usual practice, however, had been for empire-builders to give 
official currency to their own national language and script without 
granting these a monopoly. Indeed, in the administration of universal 
states a plurality of official languages and scripts appe^ to be the rtile; 
and a medium that enjo^ a legal primacy may not in practice be the 
medium most in xise. There may be secondary languages that reign 
supreme in particular regions of the empire or in particular imperial 
services; and these may be lir^e francht that have won this position 
for themselves dt facto without having been given recognition de jitre. 
Lingue franehe that are already going concerns may force their way into 
official or unofficial use in the service of a universal state that has come 
into existence after they have already won an established position for 
themselves; and, conversely, the use of a lingua franca in the service of 
a universal state may be a factor in the making of this lan^age’s fortune. 

These general propositions may perhaps be usefully illustrated in an 
empirical survey. 

A Monopoly for Sonu Single Language or Script 

In the Sinic World the problem was solved in a characteristically 
drastic fashion by Ts'in She Hwang-ti.* The founder of the Sinic 
universal state gave exclusive currency to the version of the Chinese 
characters that had been in official use in his own ancestral state of 
Ts’in* and thereby succeeded in arresting the tendency, which had gone 

< Lingu* francht are products of lociil diiintegraiion. A survey of them has been made 
in V. V. 483-527. 

> A aurvey of inatancea of aueh arehaiim in language and literature haa been made 
in V. vi. 62-03. 

) It would oe intcrcitin^ to know whether, in A.D. 1928, President Mustafl Kemll 
AtatQrk was aware of this Sink precedent for his own equally high-handed act of making 
the use of the Perso-Anbic Alphabet illegal, and the use of the Latin Alphabet obliga¬ 
tory, for conveying the Ottoman Turkish language within the frontiers of the Turkish 
Republic. 

* See Fitxgerald, C. P.; China, A Short Cultural Hiftory (London 193$, Cresset 
Press), e. ny; Frankc. O.-.CmkichUdatChintsitckmUeichet. vol.i (Berlin and Leipzig 
1930, de Gniyter), pp. 233-40. Frsnke givea Genrum translations of the relevant 
passages in the worii of Sae-ma Ts'ten. 
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far by the end of the foregoing Time of Troubles, for each of the Con¬ 
tending States to develop a parochial script only partially intelligible to 
litterati outside those parochial limits. Since the Sinic characters were 
‘ideograms’ conveying meanings, not ‘phonemes’ representing sounds,* 
the effect of Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s act was to endow the Sinic Society 
with a uniform visual language, which would continue—even if the 
spoken language were to break up into mutually unintelligible dialects— 
to serve as a means of oecumenical communication by sleight of hand 
and skill of eye for the very small minority that could leam to read and 
write so complex a script—just as, in a Western World in a.d. 1952, 
the Arabic numerals conveyed identical meanings on paper to peoples 
who, viva voce, called the numbers by different names and wrote these 
names out in different alphabets.’ Yet, as this parallel indicates, Ts'in 
She Hwang-ti’s standardization of the Sinic characters would not, in 
itself, have availed to save the Sinic Society from the curse of a babel 
of tongues if in the Sinic World there had not been other forces working 
in favour of uniformity in speech as well as in script. 

To begin with, the Sinic World, at the time when the first Ts’in 
Emperor united it politically under his own rule, happened still to be 
homogeneous in language to an unusual degree, though by that time it 
had expanded far and wide from its original nucleus. A great majority 
of the population even of this vastly extended area spoke some variety 
of the Chinese branch of the Chinese-Siamese group of the great Asian 
family of monosyllabic languages,’ and the heterophone minority largely 
consisted of spiers of some language of the kindred Tibeto-Burman 
group. Yet the unifying influence of this original linguistic homogeneity 
might have been more than counteracted by the combined effect of the 
geographical expansion and the political disruption of the Sinic Society 
during its Time of Troubles if Ts’in She Hwang-ti had not opened 
a new chapter of Sinic history by imposing political unity, and if his 
Han successors had not underpinned t^ edifice of oecumenical govern¬ 
ment by calling into existence, to administer it, the acceptable and there¬ 
fore effective oecumenical civil service that Ts’in She Hwane-ti had 
failed to create.^ These professional civil servants, recruited from all 
quarters of the Empire and posted in any province except that of their 
birth, could not conduct their business with one another and with the 
public solely by brushwork. In addition to the common visual language, 
provided by Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s fiat, which had become the silent 
shibboleth for admission into service of the state, the new imperial 
governing class required a common means of communication viva voce; 
and it was a standardized official vocalization of a standardized official 
script that was to save the Sinic Society, and later on the main body of 
the succeeding Far Eastern Society, from being afflicted with that 
multiplicity of languages that was to make the Western World an easy 
prey lor the malady of Nationalism. 

Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s standardization of the Sinic characters may 
have been anticipated by the founder of a Minoan universal state whose 

» S«e V. V. 49a. * S«« V. V. 491. * Se« II. i. 318. 

4 Sm pp. 169^73, »beve, tad pp. 33: tnd 35a, below. 
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name had not yet been discovered by Modem Western archaeologists 
in A.O. 1952. Though none of the scripts in use in the Minoan World at 
divers times and places had yet been deciphered, their sequence gave 
evidence of a reform in the art of writing that was still more revolu¬ 
tionary than Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s. At the transition from 'Middle 
Minoan II* to ‘Middle Minoan III’,* two separate hieroglyphic sOTpts, 
which had made their appearance simultaneously at the beginning of 
the former period, were suddenly and completely superseded by a single 
new linear script which was not just one version of the form of writing 
previously in use, but which drew on its predecessors for the construc¬ 
tion of a new form of a different and superior order.* In history of 
the Syriac Society, we know* that Ts’in She Hwang-ti did have a 
counterpart in the Umayyad Caliph *Abd-al-MaIik [imperabat a.d. 685- 
70s), who substituted the Arabic language and script for the Greek in 
the ex-Roman provinces of the Arab Caliphate, and for the Pehlevi in 
the cx-Sasanian provinces, as the official vehicle for the public records, 
including the all-important registers of the inland revenue.* \yhen tlm 
change was put in hand, there was evidently some anxiety in official 
circles as to its possible effect on the efficiency of the public administra¬ 
tion, particularly in the vital matter of the collection of the land-tax, 
and there was a corresponding relief when the transition was achieved 
without the awkward consequences that had been foreboded. 

In the Spanish Empire in the Americas, Spanish became both the 
official lan guage and the unofficial lingua franca of the Viceroyalty of 
New Spain, which provided the Central American World with its uni¬ 
versal state, and it was given the same official status in the Andean 
universal state which the conquutadorcs had converted into the Spanish 
Viceroyalty of Peru. In the Andean World, however, the Spanish Crown 
demonstrated the sincerity of its profession to be a devoted secular agent 
for the propagation of the Catholic Christian Faith by allowing and 
encouraging the Roman Church to utilize and develop for its own 
purposes the Quichuanh'r^tf/rflmra to which the Spaniards’ Inca prede¬ 
cessors had given an oecumenical currency* by rnaking its acquisition 
compulsory for all their subjects.* 

« The pouibiliw thit the breek between ‘Middle Minoen II’ end ‘Middle Minoan III’ 
might be the mtrk left on the ereheeologicel record by the foundition of e Minoen 
uoiverul itite hu been niggeeted in 1 .1.92-93: IV. iv. 64-65; V. v. 236; and V. vi. 312. 

* See V. Y. 491, n. 3. . . - ., 

> From the testimony of Ahmad Al-Btlldhuri (ATildfr FutiA aUBulain. m>. 300-1 
end 465-6 in the EMlish tnnsUtion by Hitti. P. K., vol. i (New York 1916, Columbia 
University Press)); Tsbsri (a, 103*); and Theophanes (Chronerraphia, ed. by de Boor. 
C. (Leipaif 1883-5, Teubner, a vols.), vol. i, p. 176. nib Atmo Munib 6x99). Theophsnet 
ascribes the innovation, XMt to ‘Abd-sl-Malik, but to his successor Wtlld I (tmptrabat 
A.D. 705-15). Wsnd I sppean to hsve completed ‘Abd-sl-MsIik’s work by lubitituting 
die Arsbic Isngtiage snd script for the C^tic in Egypt, where the Coptic had formerly 
been xued tide by aide with the Greek. This local change in Egypt, which was carried 
out in A.K. 87 according to Makrixi,i. 98, cited by Wellhausen, J.: Das Arahisekt 
Rtich und ttin 5 fur# (Berlin 1902, Reimer), p. 137, n. 1. aeema to have been confused by 
Theophanes with the previout displsccment of Greek throughout the ex-Romsn 
provinces of the Csliphste. In the present Study, V. v. 501. n. 3. Theophanes error 
hits been carelessly reproduced, notwithstanding Wellhsusen’s clucidstion. 

* Sec V, V. 501, and p. )8i, sbove. 

I See Markham, Sir C.; 7 A« fnror qf Peru (London 19x0, Smith Elder), p. 165. 

* Sm V. T. 523-4, and p. 251, below. 
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A Partnership between Several Different Languages or Scripts 

Wc may now pass on to consider some instances of the more frequent 
practice of providing a universal state with several official languages and 
scripts, including the empire-builders’ own. 

In the British RSj in India the English mother tongue of the rebuilders 
of a Mughal Rfij was, for certain purposes, substituted for Persian, the 
official lan^age that had been ^queathed by the Mughals to their 
British and other successors. In a.d. 1829, for instance, the British 
Indian Government made English the medium for its diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence, and in A.D. 1835 the medium for higher education in its 
dominions. But when in a.d. 1837 the final step was taken in the depo¬ 
sition of Persian from its officud status in British India, the British 
Indian Government did not introduce the use of English for all the 
other purposes that Persian had previously served. In the conduct of 
judicial and fiscal proceedings, which were provinces of public adminis¬ 
tration that personally concerned all Indians of every nationality, caste, 
and class, the British Indian Government replac^ Persian, not by 
English, but by the local vernaculars;’ and the Sanskritized Hind! ver¬ 
nacular known as Hindustan! was actually manufactured by British 
Protestant missionaries to provide the Hindu population of Northern 
India with a counterpart of the Persianized Hindi vernacular, known as 
Urdu, which the Indian Muslims had already manufactured for them¬ 
selves.’ This humane and politic decision to forbear from misusing 
political power by giving exclusive official currency to the alien empire- 
builders’ own mother tongue perhaps partially accounts for the remark¬ 
able fact that when, 110 years later, their descendants voluntarily handed 
over their r9j to the descendants of their Indian subjects, it was taken 
as a matter of course, in both of the British Indian Empire’s polyglot 
Indian successor-states, that the English language would remain at least 
provisionally in use de facto for the purposes wUch it had served under 
the British regime. 

In the Napoleonic Empire in Western and Central Europe, the local 
vernaculars—Italian, German, and Dutch—which had previously been 
in use as official languages in parochial states, were allowed to retain 
their official status side by side with French. In earlier chapters of 
Western history the French language had made pacific conquests at the 
expense of Flemish in the Southern Netherlands and of a local High 
German dialect in Alsace. In both these countries, French had not only 
become a lingua franca but had been accepted as the medium for 
literature and administration. The Napoleonic Empire had too short 
a life to furnish any indication whether, if it had endured, its builders’ 
language would have been likely by the same process of peaceful pene¬ 
tration to win for itself over a wider area the position which it had 
already attained in Alsace and Flanders. The nationalism which the 
French Revolution had begotten in France, and of which the Nap<^ 
Iconic Empire was inevitably a ^carrier’,’ w’ould in any case have nuh- 
tated against the prestige which the French langu^e and culture had 

» See V. V. sj 6. n- i. » See V. t. 5x8, n. *. * See V. v. 503-4. 
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acquired in Central Europe under the ancien regime.* One thing of 
which we can be certain ta that the French language’s prospects, what¬ 
ever they might otherwise have been, would have been blighted if the 
Napoleonic rdgime had attempted, in the manner of the Caliph 'Abd-al- 
Mi^k, to impose the use of the empire-builders’ own mother tongue 
on their non-French-speaking subjects. 

We can assert this with confidence in the light of the then recent 
failure of the Emperor-King Joseph II (res gerebat solus a.d. 1780-90)* 
to impose the use of German on the non-German-speaking peoples of 
the Danubian fiapsburg Monarchy. Though economic utility and cul¬ 
tural amenity alike told in favour of this attempted Diktat of political 
authority, Joseph’s linguistic policy was a disastrous failure. It not only 
met with prompt defeat in the territories of the Crown of Saint Stephen, 
where the vigorous survival of medieval constitutional rights had kept 
a Magyar and a Croat national consciousness alive, and where the dias- 
pork of German urban and agricultural settlers was very thinly sown; 
it also evoked the first new stirrings of the long since dormant national 
consciousness of the Czechs and the Slovenes, who by Joseph’s time had 
been so deeply submerged by a flowing tide of Germanization that, in 
the judgement of even the sharpest-sighted contemporary observer, 
their complete assimilation at no distant date might have b^ taken as 
a foregone conclusion. The only substantial success which the Josephian 
policy secured was the retention of German, imtil the break-up of the 
Monarchy in a.d. 1918, as the universal language of command in a 
unitary Imperial-Ro)^ Army. In the Imperial-Royal Navy the language 
of command had been Italian and the tact that this Hapsburg fighting 
service continued during the nineteenth century to employ for this 
purpose the mother tongue of its principal adversaries in that chapter 
of its history testifies both to the placidity of the Hapsburg ithos and to 
the vitality of the Italian language as a maritime lingua franca in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Turkish masters of the Ottoman Empire never embarked on the 
policy which was successfully applied in the Arab Caliphate and un¬ 
successfully in the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. The founders’ native 
Turkish was the official language of imperial administration; but in the 
heyday of the Ottoman Power in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian Era the lingua franca of the Pkdishah’s stave-household 
was Serbo-Croat* and the lingua franca of the Ottoman Navy Italian^— 
for the same reason that prevail^ upon the Hapsburg Navy to employ 
the same language. Moreover, on the civil side the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment, like the British Indian Government, followed a policy of allowing 
its subjects as far as possible to use languages of their own choice in 
public affairs that were of personal concern to the individual—though 
It approached this same statesmanlike objective along a different consti- 

' See V. V. 503, n. 1. 

* Jo»eDh wu Holy Roman Empwror from A.O. 1765 onv’arda, and from the aame date 
he was a 1 «o aaaociated with hit mother Maria Thercea in the government of the here¬ 
ditary dominiona of the House of Hapsburg; but it was tMt till after her death ia 
A.D. t7So that he had a free hand to pursue a policy of hia own. 

* Sw V. V. fo*. ♦ See V. v. 5x5-19. s See V. v. 50a. 
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tutional avenue. Whereas the British Government in India boldly set 
aside the previously established Muslim ecclesiastical courts and suc¬ 
ceeded in providing an acceptable alternative for its Muslim subjects by 
applying the Muslim Shari' Law in British courts and by conducting 
the judicial proceedings in the local vernaculars, the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment delegated this great province of public administration to autono¬ 
mous communal authorities, officially recognized and supported by the 
Sublime Porte, which conducted their judicial business in languages 
traditionally employed by them for public purposes.^ Since these com¬ 
munal authorities were ecclesiastical, the languages which they used 
for civil as well as for religious affairs were the sacred languages of their 
respective religions. The law administered in the communal courts 
of the Muslim community throughout the Ottoman Empire w'as 
written in Arabic,' the law of the communal courts of the Orthodox 
Christian community throughout the Empire in Greek, the law of 
the Gregorian Monophysite community in Armenian, and so on. It 
will be seen that the 'Osmanlis in the Orthodox Christian and Arabic 
worlds showed the same restraint as the British in India in limiting 
the scope of the official currency which they gave to their own mother 
tongue. 

A similar restraint was sho^xm by the Romans in the imposition of 
Latin as an official language in provinces of their empire in which Greek 
was either the mother tongue or the established Imgua franca. They 
contented themselves with making Latin the exclusive language of mili¬ 
tary command for units of the Imperial Army, wherever recruited and 
wherever stationed,^ and the principal language of municipal adminis¬ 
tration for coloities of Italian origin on Greek or Oriental ground. For 


> See IX. viit. 164-^. The non<MusIim autonomout coDununitiea were known by 
the nan\e of mUet —a word of Arabic origin with a meaning betwixt and between the 
connocationa of the Wettern worda 'iution~and 'church*. Though the dominant Mutiim 
community was not called a anUrf. itt conititutioo and atatus were in eaaence the aame 
at those ot the Jewiih miUtt and of the several Christian tmlieu of different denomina* 
tiont. Indeed, the nnffer system, which confounded U>a traditional Christian diatiactkm 
between Church and Sure, was an expression of the Islsmic conception of Society 
which could hardly have taken shape In a predominantly Christian political milieu. 
In the Ottoman Empire there were two privileged groups within the Muslim community 
—the kinsfolk of the Prophet Muhammad {S^yia) and the members of the Pidiihih’s 
slavc'houa^old (puffer)-—each of which enjoyed a communal autonomy of its om in 
the judicial sphere (ace Lybyer, A. H.: Tht Gooenaiunt of the Ottoman Em^rt wi the 
Time of Sulmman eAt Magmjicent (Cambridge, Maas. <913, Harvard University Preaa), 
pp. tio and ai6). 

> In addition to the Sherfah the Ottoman ecdesUstical courts did. however, also 
adminiaur the tfdnUni (imperial rescripts of the Ottoman pMUhdht) and 'dJel (local 
customary law). The fdnihu were written in Ottoman Turkish, while 'ddet, if written 
at ail, was not necessarily wrinen in either Turkish or Arabic (eee Lybyer, A. H.: op. cic, 
pp. ns and ssj). 

s The two p^iciea of giving Latin a monopoly in the Army artd paying deference to 
Greek ran counter to one another in Thrace. Inanothercontext(pp. 133-4 and 134-5 above) 
we have noticed that, when the Romans annexed the client kingdom of the Odrysac, they 
carried their respect for the Greek language to the point of making Greek, and net 
Lecin, the lingua franca and official language of this new Roman province. At the tame 
time Thrace oecamc la prolific a source of recruitment for the Roman Army as the 
a^oining provinces along the right bank of the Danube. In consequence, Thrace, as 
well as Moeaia and Psnnonta, came to be Latinised to a large extent, tbou^ in Thrace, 
unlike the Danubian provinces, the Latinization was t>ot deliberate. For the penetration 
of Thracians into the Pnetorian eohortt from the Severan revolution of a.d. 193 onwards 
until tbediibandment of these units in A.D. 312 by Constantine the Crest, see Durry, M.: 
Let Cohoria ^itoriennes (Paris 1938. Boccard), pp. 248 and 255. 
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other purposes they continued to employ the Attic hnni^ wherever they 
found it already in official use and they made its official status in their 
own empire conspicuous by giving it a place, side by side with Latin, 
in the central administration as well. At Rome under the Principate the 
Imperial Chancery was organized in duplicate, with a Greek as well as 
a Latin side, so that correspondents using either of ‘the two languages’ 
(as Latin and Greek were styled iam phrase) could be sure of being able 
to transact their business with the imperial authorities in the language 
of their choice. 

This Roman forbearance towards the Greek language was something 
more than a tribute to the pre-eminence of Greek over Latin as a 
medium of culture; it represented a signal victory of statesmanship 
over hybris in Roman souls; for in those far-flung territories of the 
Empire, extending from Moesia to Mauretania and from Bruttium to 
Britain, in which Greek was not in competition with Latin on the 
morrow of the Roman conquest, the triumph of Latin was so sensational 
that it might have turned the heads of any but the most sober-minded 
empire-builders. So far from having to impose the use of Latin upon 
their subjects and allies in territories outside the Greek language’s 
range, the Romans were in the happy position of being able to enhance 
its attractiveness by treating the use of it as a privilege that had to be 
sued for.’ Nor did Latin win its peaceful victories solely at the expense 
of languages that had never been reduced to writing or enshrined in 
a literature. In Italy it had to contend with sister Italic dialects like 
Oscan and Umbrian, and with Illyrian dialects like Messapian and 
Venetian, which had once been on a cultural par with Latin—not to 
speak of Etruscan, which was freighted with the cultural heritage of its 
Anatolian homeland. In Africa, again, Latin had to contend with Punic. 
Yet, in these contests with non-Greek ‘culture languages' already in the 
held, Latin was invariably victorious; and, although in Africa the wave 
of Punic speech continued under Roman rule to advance from the 
coast into the interior, and to penetrate from the upper to the lower 
strata of society, at the expense of Berber, it now lost ground to a Latin 
wave, following hard in its wake, as fast as it gained it from a Berber 
sump. This triumphal progress of the Latin language west of Syrtis and 
north of Haemus is the setting in which we have to regard the Romans’ 
deference towards the Greek language in order to appreciate this attitude 
at its full worth. 

An even more remarkable restraint was shown by the Sumerian 

* See V. V. 494-S- 

* In Egypt the Romani continued the Ptolemiei’ practice of emptoying, aide by tide 
with the Creek language and alphabet, the New Egyptian laaguage and the hieroglyphic 
and demotic icripts for inacriptiona oddreaaed to the rutive Egyptian population. Thii 
practice had been copied by the Ptolemiea from the Achaememdae, who, in Egypt, had 
employed the Egypuan language and acripta aide by aide with the Aramaic (aee p. 348, 
below). 

* For example, in iSo B.C. the municipaliw of Cumae, whoie cittaeni had poiaeiaed 
the paaiive rights of Roman citicenship (the Roman eivitas tint tv^agw) aince 318 B.C., 
waa allowed, in reaponae to a petition from the municipal authoritiea themaefvea, to 
aubstitute Latin for the community'a native Oacan aa its official languue ('Cumania eo 
anno petentibus permissum ut pimlice Latine lo<juerentur et praeconibua Latine veo* 
dendi iua eaeet,'—Livy, Book XL, chap. 4a). 
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founders of 'the Realm of the Four Quarters’ when they put the upstart 
Akkadian language officially on a par with a Sumerian which was not 
only the empire-builders’ mother tongue but was the historic vehicle of 
the Sumerian culture. This large-minded policy was no doubt inspired 
by the practical consideration that in Ur-Engur’s (Ur-Nammu’s) day 
{imper<d><tt circa 2143-2126 or 2079-2062 B.c.) Akkadian was gaining 
ground' while Sumerian was on the ebb; and, in the event, Sumerian 
had become almost a dead language by the time when a universal state 
which Sumerian-speaking empire-builders had inaugurated reached the 
end of its chequered career ^ter the death of Hammurabi (imperaiat 
circa 1792-1750 or 1728-1686 B.C.).* The Amorite restorer of a Sumerian 
politickedihce did *not strive officiously to keep alive' the moribund 
mother tongue of his predecessor Ur-£ngur; but it is significant that he 
also appears to have made no attempt to fill the Sumerian language’s 
now all but vacant place with his own ancestral Canaanite dialect, but 
to have allowed Aldadian—which in his time stood at its zenith—to 
enjoy, unchallenged, the virtual monopoly which by then it had won 
for itself de facto. 

The Achaemenidae gave as modest a place in the government of their 
empire to their Persian mother tongue as to their Persian mother country.’ 
Darius the Great’s account of Im own acts on the rode of Behistan, 
overhan^g the Great North-East Road, was inscribed in triplicate in 
three different adaptations of the cuneiform script conveying the divers 
languages of the three imperial capitals: Elamite for Susa, Medo-Persian 
for Ecbatana,^ and Akkadian for Babylon. The same three languages and 
scripts were likewise employed in the inscription on Darius’s own tomb 
at Naqsh-i-Rustam in Fars,’ and in offioal inscriptions on imperial 
buildings in all parts of the Empire.^ It is to the credit of the Achac- 
menidae that they should thus have placed two other languages officially 
on a par with their own mother tongue, but this conscientious even- 
handedness was too pedantic and too dumsy to meet the practical needs 
of current imperial administration. The Elamite tongue, for example, 
though it did happen to be the language of Susa, was not a lingua franca 
and was already moribund even in its own parochial domain;’ and the 
version of the ctineiform script that had been spedally devised for the 
conveyance of the Medo-Persian language failed—in spite of its tech¬ 
nical excellence—to win its way into general use, and consequently 
failed to perpetuate itself. The increasing inaccuracy of its use in the 
inscriptions of Artaxerxes II {imperabat 404-358 b.c.) and Artaxerxes III 
{imperabai 358-338 B.C.) betrays the truth that its proper usage was 

* See V. V. 496-9. * See V. t. ^85. 

1 For the locattoD of the Mvenl citiee that divided between them the function of 
•erring m cepitala of the Achaemenian Empire, ere pp. aot-S, ebove. 

* For Ecbatsnju the former capital of the Median Monarchy and the actual nimmer 
reridence of the Achaemenian Court, seep. 206, above. This Medo-Peraianwat, of courae, 
alao the language of the Fenian itnperial people'a homeland in Fan, but, at die date 
when the Behietan loachption waa carved, the building of Pcnepolla waa certainly not 
finiahed and may not even yet have begun. 

» See pp. 206^, above. , ... 

< See V. V. 490, n. 3, following Meyer, E.: GnthUhU dts AlUrtuau, vol. iu, lat eo. 
(Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. ^ 

7 See Meyer, op. etc, vol. cit, p. 29. 
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being forgotten within perhaps less than two hundred years of its inven¬ 
tion.* 

This infelicity in the Achaemenids* origirul choice of official scripts 
and languages was only partially ofl^t by their liberality in the use of 
unofficial languages and scripts which had a regional currency—for 
example, the Greek language and alphabet in the neighbourhood of the 
Aegean, and in Egypt the New Egyptian language conveyed alternatively, 
for different purposes, in the hieroglyphic and in the demotic form of the 
Egyptiac characters.* It seems, indeed, to have been their regular prac¬ 
tice to provide translations, in the local vernaculars, of official documents 
addressed to their subjects.* But the stroke of statesmanship by which 
they saved a situation which their own pedantry had created was their 
act of giving official currency to the Aramaic alphabet and language— 
side by side with the three hyper-offidal languages and scripts—in all 
provinces of the Empire to the west of Babylonia.^ 

The sequel showed that commerce and culture may be more potent 
instruments than politics for making a language’s fortune. In the Achac- 
menian Empire the speakers of Aramaic were politically of no account,* 
whereas the speakers of Medo-Persian were politically dominant; and, 
apart from this political ‘puli’, the Medo-Persian language was by no 
means at a disadvantage in other respects. The area over which it was 
spoken as a mother tongue was probably not less extensive,^ though it 
was of course much less populous, than the area over which Aramaic 
was current at the time not merely as a lingua franca but as the language 
of daily life. Moreover, the unknown man of genius who had adapted 
the ctmeiform characters for the conveyance of the Medo-Persian lan¬ 
guage had endowed it with a script that was almost as convenient as the 
Aramaic Alphabet. Taking his cue, we may suppose, from the Alphabet 
itself, he bad achieved with the cuneiform characters what had never 
been achieved with them by their Sumerian inventors or their Akkadian, 
Elamite, and Hittite users: he had contrived to convey visually all the 
sounds of the Medo-Persian language in an all but alphabetic syllabary 


> See Meyer, ». dt., vol. cit, p. 48. 

> See M^'er, E.: GttehiehU det Alurtums, vol. iii, 2tt ed. (Stuctnrt xpei, Cotu), 
p. 48; cundem: ‘Zu den Aruniitchen Papyri von ElephantinS’, in &'Ut. Kdn. Preuti. 
Ak. Wiu., Ge«amtaitzung vom 23 Novembu, 1911, Mi^. vom 26 October, p. 1040. 

1 See Meyer, E.: Gaehuktt its Alurlumt, vol. iii, itt ed. (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), 
pp. 4 ^ 49 - 

* See Meyer, E.: GeschiehU dtt Altertums, vol. iii, tst ed. (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), 
p. 48; eundem: Sita. KAn. Prtuu. Ak. Witt., loc. cit.; Dtr Papyryrftmd ven Elephantini 
iLeipxig toia, Hinrich^p. 17 (both cited in thii Study already in V. v. 123, n. a). See 
lutthcr Ounitead, A T.: i 4 nitlory of tht Prrttan lEmpiro (Chicago 1948, Chicago 
Univeraity Ptcm), po. 116-17, 178, 48^1. 

* Any proipectt of political greatness that the Aramaean peoples might ever have been 
able to look forward to had been blighted when they had loit their long-drawn-out battle 
with Atavria in the eleventh and tenth eenturiea B.c. (see 11 . ii. 134), and the final 
blow had been the destruction of the aouth-weatemmoat of the Aramaean states, the 
Kingdom of Damaacua, in 732 a.c. (see IV. iv. 476). But. at every stage of their military 
martyrdom, the Aramaeans had snatched cultural victories out of political reveraea (see 
I. t. 70-80). 

* We do not know the geographical boundaries of the Medo-Peraiart dialect of the 
Iranian language in the Achaemcnian Age. The dialect of the Oxus-jaxartea Baain, 
known in a later form at ‘Sogdian*. may already have become differentiated from the 
dialect or dialects of the Iranian Plateau, and we cannot identify the homeland of the 
Aveatan dialect in which Zoroaster competed his Gathet. 
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of not more than thirty-six characters.^ Yet in the competition between 
the MedO'Persian and the Aramaic scripts and languages it was the 
Aramaic that won. 

It was not so surprising that the Aramaic language should have beaten 
the Medo-Persian m a competition for capturing ^e domain of a falter¬ 
ing Akkadian tongue, for here Aramaic l^d been the first in the held,* 
and it enjoyed, in addition, the overwhelming advantage of being a sister 
Semitic language which an Akkadian-speaker might substitute for his 
own mother tongue without having to make that conscious and laborious 
effort to speak an utterly alien language which would be required of him 
if he were to try to make himself at home with an Indo-European dialect. 
The really remarkable triumph was achieved by the Aramaic script, 
which succeeded in replacing the cuneiform as the medium for convey¬ 
ing the Medo-Persian language in its post-Achaemenian phase. This 
victory must appear the more extraordinary considering that it was 
accompanied by a lamentably perverse retrogression in the art of writing. 
Whereas the forgotten inventor of the Achaemenian script for the con¬ 
veyance of the Medo-Persian language had shown his originality by 
making an exclusively phonetic use of cuneiform characters that had 
originated as ideograms, the inventors of the Pehlevi script for the 
conveyance of the same language in its next phase mishandled a ready¬ 
made phonetic Alphabet by coining ideograms out of it. Instead of con- 
sistendy conveying Persian words by spelling them out in Aramaic 
letters used phonetically, they lapsed into conveying them by writing 
Aramaic words that were their equivalents in meaning but were, of 
course, entirely imrelated to them in sound.* This ability of the Aramaic 
Alpha^t to capture the Persian language even in a usage that stultified 
the Alphabet’s own distinctive technical excellence gives some measure 
of the prestige which it must have acquired, by then, in Persian minds; 
and one source of this prestige was undoubtedy the ofhdal status that 
had been given to the Aramaic Alphabet and language by Achaemenian 
Emperors whose mother tongue was not Semitic but Indo-European. 

The Manchu restorers of a Far Eastern universal state showed the 
same liberality, and same touch of pedantry, as the Achaemenidae in 
placing their own mother tongue and the languages of their Mongol 
allies and Chinese subjects on a footing of official parity. The Manchus, 
like the Achaemenidae, inscribed their public records in triplicate: the 
Chinese text in Sinic characters, the Mongol text in an adaptation of a 
Uighur version of a Sogdian variant of the Aramaic Alphabet,* and the 
Manchu text in an adaptation of the Mongol Alphabet.* In the Manchu, 
as in the Achaemenian, Empire, two out of the three languages and 
scripts that had thus be^ made official on rather formal grounds failed 
to qualify for this privileged position on the strength of their actual or 

I The inventor of the Medo-Pereian euneifoim Alphabet had been aatieipated by the 
inventor of the Phoenicien cuneiform Alphabet u»ed at Rae ath-Shamrah on the cout 
of Northern Syria about a thouaand y^n earlier. But the Raa aah-Shamnh Alphabet 
had long since fallen into disuae and oblivion, and the inventor of the Behistan Alphabet 
must have made the same invention independently. 

» See 1. i. 79-80 and V. v. 499. » See I. i. 80 and V. v. 500. 

♦ See V. V. 500, n. 6. * Se« ibid. 
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prospective currency. The habitat of the Manchus’ Mongol-speaking 
allies was confined to an outlying and sparsely populated glacis of the 
Manchu Empire; and the northern and north-eastern parts of Manchuria, 
where, if anywhere, the Manchus’ mother tongue had some prospect of 
surviving, were almost equally remote from the heart of the imperial 
people’s now far extended dominions. In Southern Manchuria the 
Manchus had entered into a symbiosis with a local Chinese population, 
and the ruling element among the Manchus bad already become half- 
Sinified before their entry into Intramural China in a.d. 1644. The 
complete Sinification of the Manchu civil and military ‘Bannermen’ 
inside the Wall* was manifestly only a matter of time. In fact, the suc¬ 
cessful achievement of the Manchus’ political ambitions had condemned 
the Manchus' mother tongue to sink dt facto, whatever its status dejure, 
to the level of a local patois spoken only by the imperial Mant^us’ 
country cousins in a ‘reservoir’ of man-power in the north-eastern 
ixurches.* 

Fortunately for the Manchu Imperial Government, however, the 
uselessness, for most practical purposes, of two out of the three official 
languages and scripts of their choice was fully counterbalanced by the 
all but universal currency, throughout their dominiom, of the Sinic 
characters and the ‘mandarin’ lingua franca of the Chinese dvil service.* 
In Eastern Asia in the Manchu Dynasty’s day, these nvo media of visual 
and oral communication held the field as ubiquitously as the Akkadian 
language and Akkadian adaptation of the cuneiform cluracters in South- 
West ^a in the days of Ur-Engur (Ur-Nammu) and Hammurabi. As 
compared with the Manchus, the Achaemenidae were unlucky in their 
generation; for by their time the Akkadian language had lost its former 
monopoly of serving as a South-West Asian lingua franca and was giving 
way to Aramaic even as the parochial speech of ffie single province of 
Babylonia. From Babylon west^'ards a babel of tongues conJfronted the 
Achaemenidae with an administrative problem from which the Manchu 
rulers of Eastern Asia were exempted by a lucky accident of local lin¬ 
guistic history; and, thanks to this, the Manchus never found themselves 
compelled like their Achaemenid counterparts to institute a fourth 
offiaal language in order to redress the inadequacy of three. 

In the Mauryan Empire the philosopher-emperor A^oka (imp^abat 
273-232 B.c.) succeedea in reconciling the demands of impartial justice 
wiffi those of practical convenience by employing a number of different 
local living vernaculars conveyed in two different scripts, the Brahmi 
and the Kharoshthi.^ This happy catholicity in Anoka’s choice of media 

> For th« Mtnehu *Btnn«r«’, fce pp. 128-9, above; for the dvil Mrvicc of the 
Manchu Empire, aee pp. 346-8, below, 

* The function performM by ‘reaervoln’ of thu kind in univeraal statei eatabliabed 
by aemi-barbahan or barberian empire-builders is brilliantly expounded by Lattimore, 
O., in Manehyria, Cradlt of ConfHet (New York tota, MacmilUn), pp. 31-52. 

t For the apread of this 'mandarin' dialect of Chineae, aee V. v. 

* See Smith, V. A.: Tkt Early Hiitory of India, 3rd cd. (Oxford 19x4, Clarendon 
Preaa). pp. 166-70 and 172-4, aiid the present Study, V. v. 498 and 500. Two reccn- 
aiooa of the Founeen Rock Edicta, inscribed on rocks st places near the North-West 
Frontier of Indis, were executed in... Kharoshthi.... Ali the other inscriptions (about 
thirty-two in number) are inctaed in one or other variety of the early Brahmi Alpnabet’ 
(Smith, op. cit., pp. 166-7). 
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for communication with his subjects was prompted by the single-minded 
purpose of acquainting them with the way of salvation revealed to Man- 
iund by A9oka’8 master Gautama,* as the Spanish successors of the 
Incas were moved by their eagerness for the propagation of the Roman 
Catholic form of Christianity to allow the Gospel to be preached in the 
Andean World in a Quichuan lingua franca.* This Quichuan had gained 
the wide currency that it enjoyed at the time of the Spanish conquest 
because the Spaniards’ Inca predecessors had made the learning of 
Quichuan compulsory* and had imposed this intellectual corvee on 
themselves as well as on their subjects—if it is a fact that the Incas had 
an esoteric language of their own which they did not choose to vulgarize/ 


Empirt’builders toko have refrained from giving Official Currency to their 
oton Mother Tongue 

This Incan self-denying ordinance might have been dismissed as a 
peculiar product of the Incas’ ultra-totalitarian ^os if there were not 
other examples of imperial peoples refraining from giving any ofSdal 
status to their own mother tongue. 

The Mongols, for instance, ^d not take advantage of their immense 
conquests in order to propagate the Mongol language from the Pacific 
to the Euphrates and me Carpathians. The Mongol Kh&qins employed 
the Sinic characters and the ‘mandarin’ dialect for the government of 
China, and the Mongol U-Khans the New Persian language and the 
Perso-Arabic Alphabet for the government of Iran and Triq. Even the 
Khans of Chaghatiy’s and BStu’s appanages, who did not transfer their 
headquarters &om ‘the Desert’ to ‘the Sown’, nevertheless abandoned 
the use of their Mongol mother tongue in favour of a Turkish that was 
current among a majority of their Nomad subjects. 

The Turk! ^alect that was adopted by the Mongol Chaghatiy Khan’s 
successors from the local Nomads of whom they had taken command in 
Zungaria had also become the current language of their sedentary sub¬ 
jects in Transoxania; and, when, tmder the leadership of Timur Lenk 
{imperabat a.d. 1369-1405), the Transoxanians reversed the Mongol 
political order by force of arms and asserted their own mastery over ^e 
Eurasian Nomads,* their Turk! tongue was fashioned into a literary 
language on a Persian model by the Timurid Sultan Husayn’s minister 
Mir Shir Nawil (decessit a.d. 1501).® In the next generation Bibur 
(vivebai a.d. 1483-1530)—a scion of the House of Timur who retrieved 
his family’s fortunes by laying the foundations of a new Timurid Empire 
on the Indian side of the Hindu Kush—made a brilliant use of the 
vehicle for literary expression that Nawi’i had provided for him in his 
own Turkl mother tongue by writing in Turki his celebrated memoirs. 

In the light of these antecedents, it might have been expected that, 
when Bibur’s pioneer empire-building work in India was followed up 
and completed by his grandson Akbar (imperabat A.D. 1556-1605), the 
Timurid Mughal Dynasty’s now literate mother tongue would have 


* S«e V, vi. 73-76. * S«e p. 242, tbovt. * See ibid. 

* Sm V. V. $#3, n. 2, following Joyce, T. A.; Seuth Ameriean Ankatology (London 
191s, Lee Warner), p. 213. 

» ^ II. ii. 144-8. » See 1.1. 3S» and II. ii 149- 
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become one of the official languages of the iiniversal state which these 
Turkl-speaking empirC'buiiders from Central Asia had imposed on the 
Hindu World. The architects of the Mughal Rsj in India did indeed 
select for the official language of their empire one of the established 
literary languages of the Iranic Muslim Society of which they themselves 
were memt^rs, but the language of their choice was not Turk! but Per¬ 
sian and, in the unofficial hybrid lingua franca that was begotten of 
the social intercourse between a Mughal Court and Army and a Hindu 
subject population, it was Persian again, and not Turkl, that was infused 
into Hindustani.* Even in their own household the Mughal Dynasty in 
India eventually took to speaking Persian instead of their mother tongue. 
This defeat of Turk! by Persian on all fronts was the more remarkable 
considering that the discomfited language was the ancestral speech not 
only of the Timurids thenwclvcs but of the most martial contingent 
of their polyglot henchmen, and also considering that the Emperor 
Bibur’s literary gift reappeared among his descendants. Bibur’s 
daughter Gulbadan Bigum wrote a history of her brother HumSyun, 
and Humiyun's grandson JahSngIr emulated his great-grandfather’s 
literary achievement by writing memoirs of his own life and reign ;* but 
Gulbadan’s HumSyUn NSma and Jahkngir’s Tusuk were written, not in 
Turk!, but in Persian. When Babur’s pen as well as Babur’s sword had 
been thrown into the Turkl scale, the balance would hardly have inclined 
on the Persian side, as it did, if the prestige of the victorious language 
had not been allowed to pull its weight by a deliberate forbearance on the 
part of the gifted Turkl-speaking princes with whom the last word lay, 
A similar forbearance was shown by the Emperor Hammurabi 
{imperabat circa 1792-1750 or i72$-i686b.C.) when he refrained* from 
attempting to substitute his living Canaanite mother tongue for a mori¬ 
bund Sumerian as one of the official languages of a momentarily restored 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad, and thereby left the way open for the 
Aramaic dialect of a later wave of Semitic-speaking interlopers from the 
Arabian Steppe eventually to supersede Akkadian as the lingua franca 
of South-Western Asia. It was even more remarkable that in the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.C., in the hour of the Aramaic language’s 
triumph, when the Akkadian language was manifestly on the wane, as 
the Sumerian had been in Hammurabi’s day, the Chaldaean leaders of 
an anti-Assyrian resistance movement and founders of a Neo-Babylonian 
Empire should have followed Hammurabi in making the Akkadian lan¬ 
guage and Akkadian version of the cuneiform script their official media 
of communication. The Chaldaeans had been carried into the marsh¬ 
lands of South-Western Babylonia in the same Vslkerwanderung that 
had swept the Hebrews* into Southern Syria and the Aramaeans into 
Damascus and Mesopotamia, and we may infer that, at the time when 
these three Semitic peoples simultancou^y broke out of Arabia, they 
were all speaking some variety of a common ancestral Aramaic.* If there 

* See V. T, 515. > Sec V. V. 517-18. 

* See II. ii. 149. 4 See p. 247, ebove. 

I Including under thii term Moab and Ammon and Edom and Judah aa well at Israel. 

* On this hypothesis, both the Chaldacsns and the Hebrews were origi^ly Aramaic- 
speaking peoples who eventually retdopted their ancestral speech after as interval during 
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is substance in this conjecture, it speaks volumes for the prestige of 
Babylon that the Chaldaeans should have been moved to discard an 
ancestral Aramaic dialect in favour of the Akkadian speech of their 
Assyrian oppressors because this Akkadian was also the traditional lan< 
guage of an imperial city and treasure-house of culture which Nabo- 
polassar's Chaldaean followers longed to make their own* as eagerly as 
Mehmed the Conqueror’s Turkish followers desired to possess ‘the 
Abode of Felicity’ on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

The adoption of Akkadian by the Chaldaeans as the official language 
of the Neo-Babylonian Empire may have prolonged the currency of 
Akkadian as a living language for perhaps five hundred years. San^rit 
was adopted by the Guptas as the official language of a restored Indie 
universal state perhaps a thousand years after it had died a natural 
death.^ It is one of the curiosities of history that the rebuilders of Anoka’s 
Empire should have chosen for their official medium of communication 
a language which had been passed over, as obsolete, by A9oka himself 
some seven hundred years earlier. 

Who are the Benejiciarmf 

If we now pass from our survey of official languages in universal states 
to a review of the beneficiaries, we shall find tlut official languages had 
been turned to account by restorers of the empires in which these lan¬ 
guages had enjoyed official currency; by other latter-day secular agencies, 
both public and private, political and economic; and by the propagators 
of higher religions and organiaers of universal churches. 

Al^dian, for example, as we have seen, was taken over hom Ur- 
Engur’s 'Realm of the Four Quarters' by Hammurabi, and again from 
the Neo-Babytonian Empire by the Achaemenidae. Classical Egyptian 
was taken over by ‘the New Empire' from ‘the Middle Empire’; Greek 
by the Umayyad Caliphate from the Roman Empire; and Persian by 
the British from the Mughal R 3 j in India. It may be observed, however, 
that in a majority of these cases the inherited official language was not 
permanently retained. The British Indian Empire discarded Persian in 
favour of English employed in combination with local Indian vernacu¬ 
lars ; the Umayyad C^phs discarded Greek—and likewise Coptic and 
Pchlcvl—in favour of Arabic; the archaistic-minded ‘New Empire’ of 
Egypt acquiesced in Ikhnaton’s iconoclasm in the one point of sub- 

whtch—ualike their Anmeeen kinunen and northern neiichboxirv—they had succumbed 
to the languagta of the icdenUry peoples among whom they had settled—to Akkadian, 
that is, in the Chaldaeans' case and to Canaanite (hence miscalled 'Hebrew') in the 
Hebrews’. In bMh cases this adoption of the cstabliihed language of the ocrapied 
country was to be expected; for the penetration of the Chaldaeans into Babylonia and 
of the Hebrews into Mcatine was, as we know, a gradual proceia, and in each case the 
ioterlopen were mingling with a sedentary population that was more aumerout and 
more cultivated than tney were. On the other hand, it ia not surprising that the Aramaean 
conquerors of the deaert-port of Damascus and of the sparsely inhabited Meiopotamian 
Steppe should have preserved their ancestral language and ahould have been able, in 
a key-position at the mid-point of ‘the Fertile Crcacent’, to convert an unextinguithed 
local aialect into an oecumenical linguafranta. 

> liie relationa between the Chaldaean tribesmen and the citizens of Babylon m the 
eighth and seventh centuries ».c have been touched upon in IV. iv. 476780. 

* For the artificial revival of Sanskrit which culminated under the Gupta rfgime, 
see V. vi. 75-77. 
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stituting the livine Egyptian speech of the day for the now dead classical 
language; the Acnaemenidae found themselves constrained to supple¬ 
ment a waning Akkadian language and script by giving a supernumerary 
official status to a waxing Aramaic. 

Akkadian, again, continued, after the final collapse of ‘the Realm of 
the Four Quarters', to be used as a medium of diplomatic intercourse, 
commerce, and culture, not only within the former frontiers of the now 
defunct Sumeric universal state, but also in renons never ruled by either 
Hammurabi or Ur-Engur, and never even trodden by the great Akkadian 
war-lords of an earlier age, a Sargon or a Naramsin. In the fourteenth 
century B.c. the Akkadian language and script were being employed in 
the archives and libraries of Hittitc Kings at Boghazqal'eh, and, mirabile 
dictu, in the correspondence between the Imperial Government of Egypt 
and its client princes in its own dominions in Syria, as well as in its 
transactions with such independent Powers as Khatti and Mitanni. A 
comparable triumph was achieved by the French language after the 
meteoric rise and fell of the Napoleonic Empire. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era, French not only retained the role—which, 
under the Anden Regime, it had already captured from Latin—of serving 
as the diplomatic language of the Western World; in the less superfici^ 
role of a culture-language it now also found new worlds to conquer in 
the successor-states of a defunct Spanish Empire of the Indies and in an 
Ottoman Empire that was rapidly going the Spanish Empire's way.‘ 

An even more remarkable resilience was shown by Aramaic when, 
upon the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander, it was 
brusquely deposed, in favour of the Attic koini, from the official status 
that the Achaemenidae had conferred on it in their western dominions. 
Deprived of the imperial patronage which it had enjoyed for two cen- 
tunes, the Aramaic language succeeded, by the first century of the 
Christian Era, in completing the process, which it had begun without 
imperial patronage in the eighth century B.c., of supplanting Akkadian 
on the east and Canaanite on the west as the living language of the entire 
Semitic-speaking population of ‘the Fertile Crescent’.* And, likewise on 
the stren^ of its own unaided merits, the Aramaic Alphabet achieved 
far wider conquests. In a.d. 1599, within less than two thousand years 
of the Achaemenian Empire’s downfall, it was adopted for the con¬ 
veyance of the Manchu language on the eve of the Manchu conquest of 
China.* 

This diffusion of the Aramaic Alphabet was a technological and 
intellectual conquest which surpassed in its sweep the mihtary and 
political conquests of the Mongol and Arab herdsmen-warriors, but the 
ultimate victors in this field were the higher religions which sped the 
Aramaic Alphabet on its way by taking it into their service. In its ‘Square 
Hebrew’ variant it became the vehicle of the Je%vish scriptures and 

> In the Ottociin Empire the way had been prepared for the entry of French by the 
previoua currency of the phtloloeicaJly germane xutcan koitti known aa the Lingua 
Franca; and no doubt the adoption of French aa the culture-language of Hiapanic 
America waa aimilatly faeiJitated by the kinahip between French and the two locally 
current Romance languagea: Spaniah and Portugueae. 

* See V. V. 499. * See V. y. 500, with n. 6. 
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liturgy; in an Arabic adaptation of its Nabataean variant it became the 
Alphabet of Islam; in its Syriac variant it served impartially the two 
antithetic heresies of Nestorianism and Monophysitism into which 
Christianity polarized itself south-east of Taurus; in an Avestan adapta¬ 
tion of its Pehlevi variant it enshrined the sacred books of the Zoroastrian 
Church; in a Manichaean adaptation it laboured for a heresiarch whom 
Christians and Zoroastrians agreed in execrating; in a Kharoehthl variant 
it provided the Emperor A9oka with an instrument for conveying the 
teachings of the Buddha to his subjects in the former Achaemenian 
province in the Panjab.’ This latter-day ecclesiastical use of the Aramaic 
Alphabet had given it an abiding place in history which it would never 
have won from its ephemeral secular canonization as one of the official 
scripts of the Achaemenian Empire; and, in this point, its fortunes were 
by no means peculiar. 

In like manner the Latin and Attic Greek official languages and 
alphabets of the Roman Empire had won their place in history as the 
liturgical, theological, and administrative vehicles of the Roman Church 
in the West and the Greek Church in Orthodox Christendom,* while 
the Neo-Sanskrit official language of the Gupta Empire had justified its 
resurrection by providing a literary medium for both Hinduism and the 
Mahiy&na.* Even the Emperor Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s mighty deed of 
standvdizing the Sinic characters might live to be rememl^r^, not for 
the service that it had done to ethics and politics by providing the Con- 
fucian School of Philosophy and the imperial civil service with a com¬ 
mon instrument of literary expression, but for its service to religion in 
preserving in translation certain indispensable scriptures of the MahS- 
yana that were no longer extant in the original Sanskrit The Incas* 
pedagogic imposition of compulsory Quichuan on their long-suffering 
subjects would perhaps similarly be commemorated by these pagan 
Andeans’ Catholic Chilian descendants for its unintended assistance 
in furthering the propagation of Christianity in the New World. And it 
could be predict^ that the Buddha’s devoted exponent, the Emperor 
Afoka, would continue to win the blessings of Psli-reading Hinayinian 
Buddhists for his deliberate adoption of the living languages of his sub¬ 
jects as the media for his inscriptions.^ 

2. Lata 

Tht Three Provinces of Lato 

The field of soda! action which is the domain of Law divides itself 
into three great provinces: there is an administrative law that lays down 
the duties of subjects towards a government, and there are a criminal 
and a dvil law, which are alike concerned with acts in which both parties 
are private persons, but which nevertheless differ, from a government’s 
point of view, in the degree to which they affect governmental interests. 
No government, of course, can be indifferent to administrative law; 

* See V. T. 500-t, tnd p. 450, ebove. . 

* For the enlietment of a Neo-Attic Cteek languaM, reoonatructed bjr pagan Helleme 
arehaista, tn die service oi the Greek Church, tee V. vi. 77~?S. 

) See ibid. 4 Sec V. v. 498 and V. vi. Tti, and p. 251, above. 
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indeed, it U no exaggeration to say that this province of law is bound to 
have priority over any government’s other concerns; for the first concern 
of a government is to beep itself in existence; it cannot exist if it does 
not effectively impose its authority on its subjects by preventing or 
repressing all those acts of insubordination—ranging from high treason 
to arrears in the payment of taxes—in which a subject may show himself 
recalcitrant to a government’s will; and the enforcement of govern¬ 
mental authority re<^re8 the formulation and execution of a body of 
administrative law. The same considerations lead governments, in so 
far as they have the strength, to concern themselves with the criminal 
law as well; for, though the criminal niay not be attacking his govern¬ 
ment’s authority intentionally or consciously in his assaults upon the 
life, limb, or property of his fellow subjects, he is in fact trespass!^ on 
the government’s preserves by arrogating to himself, without official 
licence, a use of force which the Government must jealously preserve as 
its own monopoly if it is to maintain its authority intact It ^1 be seen 
that, in concerning itself with the criminal as well as with the administra¬ 
tive law, a government is primarily actuated by the motive of self- 
preservation, and for this reason there is in these two provinces of law a 
close approach to uniformity in the practice of all governments of both 
the parochial and the universal type. On the other hand, as far as they 
concern thennselves with dvil law, governments are acting for Society's 
and the individual’s benefit more directly than for their own; and 
accordingly we shall not be surprised to find an empirical survey here 
revealing wide differences in the practice of those universal states which 
are our subject in the present Part of this Study. 

Instances of Failure and Success in Attempts to impose a Umform Imperial 
Law 

In the domain of law, universal states, by reason of their historical 
role and their social function, are faced by a special problem of their own 
which does not confront parochial states—or, at any rate, not ordinarily 
in so extreme a degree. Universal states do not start life with a clean 
slate, and they have not time to work out the development of their 
institutions gradually. They usually establish themselves in place of 
their parochial predecessors abruptly, as an emergency measure for 
forestdling a now imminent social collapse. But those predecessors do not 
perish without leaving—in the domain of law, as in other fields of social 
action—a legacy with which their destroyer and successor has to reckon. 

There had been at least one instance in which the empire-builders 
had been so abysmally inferior in culture to their conquered subjects 
that they had found themselves unable to impose on these any part of 
their own ancestral law. When the Mongols gave the Chinese main body 
of the Far Eastern Society its universal state and also roped into their 
empire both a nascent Iranic Muslim Society and a Russian offshoot of 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom, their leader Chingis Khan 
naively imagined that the legislator’s pen would be as puissant an 
instrument in his hand as the conqueror’s sabre. 

' "The Great Yasa" was ... made obligatory on all, including the head 



of the Empire, the Kh&qin, himself. . . . He drew this immutable law 
neither from the institutions of the more civilised nations with which he 
came in contact. . . nor from the revelations of a supreme spirit. . . but 
from the ancient traditions, usages and ideas of his clan and of his nation. 
He was convinced that... he had established eternal norms, good for 
time. But . . . *‘the Great Yasa” has ceased to be law, and the modem 
Mongols have lost all recollection of it.'* 

A fortiori, this Nomad code failed to supersede the existing laws of the 
Mongol Khaqin's sedentary subjects, and, even when it came into 
head-on collision with them, it did not prevail, though it had the Mongol 
sword to back it. It conflicted, for example, with the Islamic SharVah* 
by prohibiting the washing of hands in running water and by laying 
down an incompatible ritual procedure for the slaughtering of cattle. 
Chingis himself recklessly attempted to ride roughshod over the Shari'ah 
by making it a capital offence to slaughter cattle in the Muslim fashion 
but, instead of thereby breaking-in for himself submissive subjects, he 
found himself inspiring defiant mart3TS. This deliberately savage and 
provocative ordinance was revived by Chingis’ successor QubilSy (wn- 
perabat a.d. 1259-94)* and was not only inflicted on the Muslim diaspork 
in the Khdqftn’s own personal domain in Eastern Asia, but was also 
applied in the Transoxanian subject territories of the Appanage of 
Chaghatiy,* and in the dominions of the Il-Khan Aighun {regnabat 
A.D. 1284-91)* in Iran and 'Ir 3 q, where the Muslims constituted an 
overwhelming majority of the sedentary population. Yet this third 
Mongol persecution of Islam’ was no more successful than its predeces¬ 
sors; and this defeat of the YSsSq by the Shari'ah was typical of the 
Ydsdq's fortunes in all the Mongols’ immense possessions.* 

The 'Osmanlis—who, unlike the Mongols, found a long-enduring 
solution for the problem of stabilizing a Nomad empire over a sedentary 
population’—not onlv dealt summ^y with high treason and firmly 
with the collection of taxes, but also took care to keep in the Ottoman 
Imperial Government’s own hands the administration of the criminal 
law—to whatever millet the criminal or his victims might belong—with 
the sole, though portentous, exception of the members of the Pfldishih’s 
slave-household, who had extorted from Sultan Biyezld II {imperabat 
A.D. 1481-1512) the privileges of bein^ exempted from the juri^ction 
of the courts of the Muslim community and of being made amenable 
exclusively to the judgement of their own officers.” On the other hand, 

> Vlftdimiruov, B. Y.: Th4 Lift of ChutfU‘Khan, Enelith tnnaUtion (Loedon 1930, 
Routicdge), pp. 74-7S' 

* Se« p. 74, tbove: IX. viii. 355; and X. iz. 36. 

* Heworth, H. H.: Hittory of tht MongoU, Part I (London 1876, Longmana 

Green), pp. iii-ia. * See ibid., pp. 273-4. 

* See Cahun, L.; Jntrodttotion i L’JHutoirt (TAtU: Turn tt Afongeli dtt Origintt d 
rgoS (Paru i8c^. Colin), p. 452- 

« See Arnold, T. W.: Tfu Preocking 0/ Islam (London >913, Conitablc), p. 226. 

t There appeara to have been a lecond peraecuiion m the reign of the Kh^ln Kuyuk 
(mp<TtitorA.D. 1246-8). See ibid. 

* The eventual utilisation of the Mongol Empire by Ulam hai been noticed on 

p. t6o, above. • See III. iii. 22-50. 

&e Lybyer, A. H.t Tht Gox>immtHt of tAe Ottoman Em^n » :A« Tinu of Sultiman 
tht Magmflttnt (Cambridfe, Mtia. X913, Harvard Univeroty Preat), pp. 97, 116, and 
216. See d»o the preaent Study, IX. viii. t86, n. 2, and X. u. 37. 
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as we have seen,‘ the Ottoman imperial authorities showed an equal 
concern to avoid being implicated in the administration of the civil law, 
for which the ‘peculiar institution’ of the Pidishih’s slave^household 
could not be made to serve as an instrument. 

In this province of law the slave-household’s only positive concern 
was its insistence upon enjoying a communal autonomy of its own. As 
far as other Ottoman Muslims were concerned—apart from the Seyyids 
(i.e. reputed descendants of the Prophet Muhammad), who enjoyed the 
privilege of communal autonomy, like the members of the PSdishih’s 
slave-household*—the 'Osmanlis not only conformed to the traditional 
practice of their adopted Islanaic Faith by leaving all matters of civil 
law to be administered in accordance with the Shari'ah by the Islamic 
ecclesiastical courts under the authority of the Sheykh-el-IsUm; they 
took the logical further step—which had been taken by other Muslim 
governments before them, but had never, perhaps, before been carried 
out so systematically—of granting the same autonomy, on the same 
ecclesiastical basis, to the non-Muslim communities under their rule. 
Indeed, they showed an injudiciously light-hearted consistency in con¬ 
ferring corresponding powers on the foreign colonies of Frankish 
business men of divers nations whom they permitted to reside in the 
chief commercial centres of their empire—and thereby opened a chink 
in the curtain-wall of the Ottoman imperial fortress which was eventually 
to be enlarged into a breach by the lusty application of Frankish 
diplomatic and military levers.* 

Thus in the province of the civil law the tendency in the Ottoman 
Empire was for an initial diversity to become increasingly accentuated 
with the passage of dme, but in this point Ottoman history would appear 

> Tbc ORomin institution of wtiUtU has been touched upon on pp. 344-5, Above, 
d pTO^i of its linguistic sspect. See further IX. viii. 184-6. 

s See Lybyer, op. cit., pp. 306, 207, tnd 316. 

) Though the nsme 'cspitulattons', by which these Ottoman charters to colonies of 
resident altens came to be known, meant simply ’articlea’ and not, of course, ‘terms of 
surrender*, they did in fact have the effect of putting the Ottoman Empire at the mercy 
of the Frankish Powers in the latter days or the Empire*! weakness. In orif^ these 
instruments were tmilateral acta by which the Sublime Porte conferred on Frankish 
Christian residents the same right to administer their own civil afbirs that it granted to 
its non-Muslim subjects. The 'capitulmdona* were inspired by the same motive of dis¬ 
inclination towards undertaking the distasteful task of adminutering the affairs of infideb 
in a field that did not appear to touch the security either of Islam or of the Ottoman 
Sute. Moreover, the 'capitulations’, at well as the miUtu, bed been a going concern 
in the parochial sutea whoae place the Ottoman Empire had taken. They nsd originally 
been granted by the Western Christian Crusader succesaer-statea of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate to colonies of business men from Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Amalfi, and other 
medieval Italian dty-statca, and the practice had spread thence both to the dominions 
of the Egyptian Mamluka end to the Orthodox Chriatian succesaor-statea of the East 
Roman Empire. It wu thua easy to undersund how the 'Oamanlis alipped into their 
error of conferring ‘capituladona' not only on the old-estebliahed Venetian and Genoese 
reaidentj but on the French, Dutch, and Englbh who now came bustling in at the 
Italians' heeU. The error by in failing to perceive that the analogy between charters 
granted to ‘milleta* consisting of Ottoman subjects and 'capitulations’ conferred on 
resident colonica of the subjects of foreign Powers was one of form without being one 
of substance. The cascntiil difference was that, in the second case, the rights and powers 
were accorded, not to Ottoman subjects, but to foreign govemmentt who, unlike the 
milUt-bashi of the MiUftU-Rum, were not in the PSdiihfth’s power, but, on the contrary, 
wielded power of their own which they could use, in the Mur of the Sublime Porte'e 
weakness, for forcing upon the Porte their own interpretation of the ‘capitulations’ to 
the advantage of their eubjects in partibut Ottwiannorvm, 
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to have been exceptional. In moat univeraal states the tendency seems 
to have run contrariwise, towards uniformity. Indeed, ev-en in Ottoman 
history there was an xindercurrent in this direction; for from the four¬ 
teenth to the seventeenth century of the Christian Era the dominant 
Muslim community in the Ottoman Empire was continually g ainin g 
adherents at the subject non-MusUm communities* expense, and, if this 
process had not been checked by a decline in the 'Osmanlis' prestige in 
the eyes of their Orthodox and Monophysite Christian subjects when 
the tide turned against 'the Ghizis of Rum'^ in their warfare with the 
Christians of the West,* it is conceivable that eventually the Empire 
might have arrived at uniformity in civil law through attaining uniformity 
in rclieion. 

In ^e more frequent cases in which the tendency towards uniformity 
had prevailed over opposing forces, this common result had not always 
been reached by the same means or at the same pace. 

In the Sinic World, Ts’in She Hwang-ti chamcterisdcally imposed 
an oecumenical uniformity of law at one stroke by decreeing that the 
legislation in force in his own ancestral kingdom of Ts'in should be 
applied throughout the territories of the six rival states which he had 
suddenly conquered and annexed.* This act was doubly revolutionary, 
for these abruptly imposed Laws of Ts'in did not represent the tradi¬ 
tional customs even of that outlandish march-state. They were one of 
those sweeping iimov'ations executed in Ts’in, rather more than a 
hundred years earlier, by the philosopher-statesman Shang Yang {dects- 
sit 338 B.C.) which had prepared the way for Ts’in’s decisive victory over 
her competitors in Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s generation. Shang Yang had 
been one of the pioneer exponents of the so-called *L^ist’ School of 
philosophy,^ whidi had challenged the sanctity of customary rights and 
duties and had preached to the receptive ears of sovereigns the Machia¬ 
vellian doctrine that all means were legitimate for attaining the socially 
expedient end of breaking the power of a feudal aristocracy for the 
benetit of parvenu monar^es. 

Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary act had at least two Modern 
Western parallels. Napoleon introduce his newly minted codification 
of French law not only in France within her pre-Napoleonic limits, but 
in Italian, Flemish, German, and Polish annexed territories and client 
states of the Napoleonic Empire. The British Government of India 
introduced 'the Common Law’ of England—partly in its original form 
and partly in adaptations embodied in local legation—throughout the 
Indian territories over which it established its own direct rule. 

This act of British statecraft, as far as it went, was more audaciously 
revolutionary than cither of the other two, for the new law which 
Napoleon and Ts’in She Hwang-ti imposed on their subjects had, after 

t The tide by which the 'Oemenlu ere teluted by their Timurid Mughel Turkiih 
luoicnui Bibur in hia memoir*. 

* For tbi* change in the reUtioiis between the ‘OtroenlU end their Orthodox Chriitixn 

•ubjeet*»«e 11. ii. 213-5; HI. 111.47-48; V.vi. *0^4. 161-5. 

i Sm Franke, O.; GuchickU det Chinetisehtn Rtichtt, vol. i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, 
de Gruyter), p. 233; Fitzgerald, C. P.: Chi'jut, A Short CultureHittery (London 1935, 
Crcaaet Preaa). p. 136. 

* For Shang Yang’a doctrine and achievementa, aee pp. 169 and 170, above. 
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all, come out of the bosom of the society of which the autocrat and his 
subjects alike were members, whereas the English 'Common Law' was 
the outcome of Western religious, political, and economic traditions and 
influences that were alien to the Muslim as well as to the Hindu subjects 
of the British Rij. But, though, in this instance, the wind was not 
tempered to the shorn Indian lamb, his British shearers tactfully made 
the operation tolerable for him by shaving him only partwise, like a 
Parisian poodle. 

The civil province of law can be divided into two departments, one 
concerned with what, in laymen’s language, may be described as the 
'business relations’ between private individuals, and the other with what, 
in the language of the art, is known as 'personal statute’. 'Business 
relations’ are a broad held in which the pocket is touched without deeply 
affecting the heart; 'personal statute’ is a relatively narrow held, but it 
touches the quick, for its agenda are the intimacies of social life—mar¬ 
riage, wills, inheritance, wardship, and the like. The 'Osmanlis, as we 
have seen, consigned both these departments of the civil province of 
law to be dealt with in the separate communal courts of ^e Muslim 
community and of the non-Muslim mUleU of the Ottoman Empire in 
accordance with their respective communal laws. In the derelict domain 
of a defunct Mughal Empire in India, the British fotmd a macidoiru of 
religions, cultures, and peoples closely resembling the contemporary 
hotch-potch in the Ottoman dominions, but they worked out a different 
solution for a similar problem. They gave juri^ction over the whole 
field to their own newly instituted British Indian courts, but, in pre¬ 
scribing the law that was to be applied in these courts, they confined the 
application of the English 'Common Law’ and its British Indian deriva¬ 
tives to the department of 'business relations’, and laid down that cases 
concerning ‘personal statute’ should continue to be governed by the 
communal law of the parties.’ 

Like the British in India, the Incas in their Andean Empire partitioned 
the field of law—apparently on somewhat similar lines. 

‘The customary rules, varying from one clan to another, [under which 
their subjects had lived,] were subordinated by the Incas to their own law, 
which was rigorous and uniform. The customary rules survived in great 
numbers, as was natural, in the domain of private law. The Incaic Law, 
which was by far the more important of the two, constituted a civil and 
criminal law of very wide scope.’* 

The Romans were slower than the Incas or the British or Napoleon 
or Ts’in She Hwang-ti in achieving uniformity of law in their empire. 

> This wu don«, not by drawing up any gencrsl definition of the field covered by 
'personsl itstute', but by enumerating in each csm the eubjecu in toepcct of which the 
exiitirur communal law of the parties was to be applied in the Brtiith Indian courts. The 
am of the field was dilTcrent in different eases. The legal institution enabling an owner 
of property, by making a will which, if valid, is recognized and made enforceable by the 
law, to determine during hia lifedme how hit pn^rty ahall be disposed of after hit 
death, was a feature of Itlamic Law, aa it was of Western L^w, but was unknown to 
Hindu Law. Aa a consequence of this hiatoiicsl fact, the testamentary province of 
personal law came, for Hindus, to fail within the field of the English 'Common Low' or 
Its British Indian derivatives, while for British Indi^ Muslima it continued to be 
administered in accordance with the SharToh. 

* Baudin, L'Empire Soculisu dtt Inka (Parii 1928, Inatitut d'Ethnologie), p. 182. 



To live under Roman Law was one of the reputed privileges of Roman 
citizenship, and the progressive conferment of the citizenship on the 
Empire’s subjects was not carried to its completion till the reign of 
Caracalla {imperabat a.d. 211-17).' As and when they received the 
citizenship, however, the inhabitants of the Roman Empire automatically 
came under the rule of Roman Law in all its provinces and departments, 
and thus the universal reign of Roman Law, when it did come, was alU 
embracing. In the parallel history of the Arab Caliphate the reign of the 
Islamic Law was progressively extended by conversions of non-MusUm 
subjects of the Caliphate to the empire-builders’ religion, and, though 
the non-Muslim residue in the Caliphate was never reduced to the same 
inhnitesimal fraction of the population as the non-dtizen residue in the 
Roman Empire in its latter days, the mass-conversion to Islam that took 
place in the Caliphate and its successor-states from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era gained in momentum as the 
effective power of the Caliphate progressively decayed, and this produced 
a far more homogeneous result than the corresponding process in the 
Ottoman Empire, which, as we have seen, was checked, instead of being 
stimulated, by the political decline of the universal state.* 

The Attempt to stabilize the Law in Japan under the Tokugatoa Rigime 

In the Roman Empire and other universal states in the days of their 
decline, attempts were made to arrest the course of deterioration by 
‘freezing’ an existing legal or sodal situation. The Tokugawa Shogunate 
in Japan was perhaps unique among universal states in applying this 
prescription of ‘freezing’ from first to last and in achieving the tour de 
force of arr^ing change in the outward forms of social life (though not, 
of course, in the inward realities) over a span of more than 250 years. 

In the domain of law the Tokugawa r^me, so far from regarding 
equality before a uniform law as being a desirable ideal, exerted itself to 
accentuate and perpetuate a caste division between the feudal aristocracy 
and their retainers on the one side and the rest of the population on the 
other which was one of the worst of the wounds ^at the Japanese 
Society had inflicted on itself during a foregoing Time of Troubles. 
The cue was given by Tokugawa leyasu’s predecessor and patron Hide- 
yoshi in an edict of a.d. 1587 (popularly known as 'the Taikb’s Sword 
Hunt’) ordering all non-samurai to surrender any weapons in their 

’ Sm V. V. 446-7, and pp. 155-6, above, and p. 375, below. 

* Thia at fint aight puling dinerence ia to be explained by a difference in the 
character of the external cncmiet by whom a declining Ottoman Empire and a declining 
‘Abbaaid Caliphate were reapectively menaced. The moct formidable aaaailanta of the 
'Abbaaid Caliphate were penn Tu^iah and Mongol Euraaian Notnada who were at 
terrifying to the Caltphece'a Zoroaatrian and Chriitian aubjecta at to the ruling Muatim 
cotnmuiuty. In theac circumatancea the aubjecta found salvation in adopting lalam them* 
aelves and helping their former maatcra to convert to their now common religion the 
barbarian conquerors of both pertiea alike (aa the ex-Roman citiien body in Gaul dealt 
with their pagan Frankish conquerors by converting them to their own recently adopted 
Catholic Chmtianity). By contrast, the moat formidable aaseilanta of the Ottoman 
Empire were Western Chriatiant whose culture became extremely attractive to the 
Ottoman Christiana in the aeeularixed version of it that was placed 00 the international 
market towards the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, at the very 
time when the tide of war wu turning against the ‘Oamanlis. 
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possession.* The recently and arduously established central government 
further sweetened the pill for the feudal lords whom it had deprived of 
their long-abused de facto local independence by leaving them a very 
free hand to maintain and develop as they pleased, in all matters that 
the central government did not consider pertinent to the preservation of 
its own authority, the variegated ‘house laws' which the ruling family 
of each fief had gradually hammered out and enforced, within the limits 
of its own parocmal jurisdiction, during the later stages of the foregoing 
Time of Troubles, particularly during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies of the Christian Era.* The edict entitled ‘the Laws of the Military 
Houses' which Tokugawa leyasu promulgated in a.d. 1615, on the 
morrow of his crushing retort to the last challenge to his absolute 
authority, 

‘is a document which, like the formularies and "house laws" of earlier 
times, is not so much a systematic collection of specific injunctions and 
prohibitions as a group of maxims, in somewhat vague language, supported 
by learned extracts from the Chinese and Japanese classics.'* 

‘This "Constitution" ... was regarded by the Shogunate as fundament¬ 
ally unchangeable. It was re-affirmed by each shogun on his succession, in 
a solemn ceremony attended by all his vassals; and, though circumstances 
sometimes forced them to alter it in detail, they never admitted or even 
contemplated any deviation from its essential principles, and they punished 
without mercy any breach of its commands.’^ 

It is noteworthy that under this ultra-conservative regime a tendency 
towards the standardization of local laws did nevertheless declare itself. 

‘Within their own fiefs the barons enjoyed a very full measure of 
autonomy. . . . But the Shogunate, without interfering, used to keep a 
sharp watch on the conduct of the feudatories, and it was one of the chief 
duties of the censors (metsuke) and their travelling inspectors to report 
upon affairs in the fiefs. For this and similar reasons there was a general 
tendency among the daimyd to assimilate their administrative and judicial 
methods to those of the central authority, and the legislation in which the 
Shoguns freely indulged soon began to displace the "house laws" of the 
fiefs where it did not clash with local sentiment and habit.'* 

The Expedient of Codification 

la universal states in which a progressive standardization of the law 
had resulted in the attainment of approximate uniformity, there had 
sometimes been a further stage in which a unified imperial law had been 
codified by the imperial authorities. 

In the history of the Roman Law, the first step towards codification 
^vas the ‘freezing', in a.d. 13 i, of the EdictumPerpetuum^x had hitherto 
been promulgated afresh by each successive Praetor Urbanus at the 
beginning of his year of office,* and the final steps were the promulgation 

1 Suuom, Sir G.: Japan, A Short Cvltural History (London 193a, Creaiet Preai), 
pp. ^2 and 450. 

* ror these local ‘bouae laws’, see ibid., pp. 418-30. 

* Ibid., p. 450. * Ibid., p. 438. * Ibid., p. 449, 

A Sines area 367-366 B.c.—the traditional date at which the practice of anniudly 
electing a governing college of three magistrates had been reinttituied (or perhaps in 
reality inowuced tor the first time}—'or at any rate since 243 b.c., when too number 
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of the Jufitinianean Code in a.d. 529' and Institute$ and D^est in a.d. 533* 
and the subsequent abrogation of ^e legal validity of all previous legisla¬ 
tion and learned comment except in so far as it was reproduced in one 
or other of the three components of the new Corpus Juris Romani. In 
the Spanish Empire in the Americas, after two abortive attempts at 
codification, a Creole Tribonian was found at last, in the person of 
Antonio Le6n Pinelo, to codify the existing laws of the Indies in a corpus 
turn, entitled Reeopilacidn de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indta\, which was 
completed in A.D. 1635 and eventually published, in a revised version, 
in 1681.* Thereafter the stream of legislation continued to flow till the 
Recopilaci 6 n had fallen out of date. But a project, first for revising and 
then for replacing it, which was launched in A.D. 1765, was never carried 
through.^ In the Sumeric ‘Realm of the Four Quarters’ an earlier code 
compiled under the Sumerian emperors who had ruled this Sumeric 
universal state from a seat of government at Ur during the first chapter 


of annually elected Roman magiitratei of the rank of ‘praetor* (the next higheat rank 
to the luprcme magittracy repreaented by the two cotuuU) had b^n incrcaacd from one 
to two, one praetor had always been detailed to take charge of the conduct of legal 
buaineaa in tne metroMlia, and hence had come to be known as the Praetor Urbanua. 
Tbe tranaformation of a once socially simple peasant community fint into octe of the 
Great Powers, and finally into the imperial miatreaa, of a complicated and sophisticated 
Hellenic Society had gradually made it necessary for the Praetor Urbanui to interpret— 
and. by interpreting, to extend—the existing Roman Law in order to make it appItcaUe 
to an eTer*increasing range and complexi^ of cases. In order to cope with this problem, 
it had become customary for each suoceasive Praetor Urbanua, on nia accession to office, 
to draw up. in consultation with the best Using legal autheritiea whose advice he could 
obtain, a aeclarstion of the lines on which be proposed to administer the law during hia 
own term of office. This practice had been regularised by a Lot Cormtia of 67 B.C., 
which had made it thenceforward obligatonr, and no longer merely customary, tor the 
Praetor Urbanua to adhere to the terms of hia own edict when once he had posted it 
up, in order that jurymen, judgea, litigant^ and the general public might knew in 
advance the terms on which the law was going to be awiinistered during the current 
year (Strachan>Davidton, J. L.: Probltw of XM Roman Crrnitnoi Lan (Oxford 1913, 
Clarendon Press, s vob.k vol. i, pp. 72-73). From 67 b.c. to a.d. 131 it had still been 
theoretically open to aucceaaive rractor Urbanua to ignore the edicts of hit prede- 
ceasora and to draft an entirely new annual edict which, though it would be binding on 
ibe draftsman, would no more bind hia aucceasora than he himaelf had been bound to 
follow the drafts of hit predeceaaort. But, though the word parpttuum, aa used in the 
Ltx ComoUa, had thua meant no more than ‘vuid for twelve mootha', the effect had 
been to confirm the practice—no doubt by then already well established—of carrying 
over the major part of the edict from year to yev, since a Praetor Urbanua who had 
actually exercisM his theoretical right to recast it tn tou would merely have thrown the 
adminuttradon of the law into confusion if he had accomplished the tour i$ fofct of 
executing ^is herculean labour. Thus from 67 B.c. to A.n. 131 the Edietwn PerptSyam 
had been a supple initrumcnt in which the benefits of a aubatantial continuity had been 
combined with opportunity for the law to grow in response to chtnges in the social life 
with which the law was concerned. Tha Emperor Hadrian commisaioned the legal expert 
Salviua lulianus to edit, rearrange, and systematise the JEdiriim Ptrpetuum of the day, 
and lulianus's edition was given the force of law, and at the same time made definitive, 
by a stnatui eontuUum of a.p. mi. The effect, of course, was, not to bring the develop¬ 
ment of Roman Law to an end, out to tranifer to the Senate and the Princepa the virtual 
lerisUtive power which, under the terms of the L*x Cornelia of 67 a.&, the Praetor 
U^nus had previously been sharing with them do faeto. 

t According to Collinet, P.; The General Problema railed by the Codification of 
Justinian', in T^dschrift voor Reehtsesehiodtnu (Haarlem 1913, Tjeenk Willink), p. 6, 
there were two editions of the Code, of which the fint wu ordered on the 13th February, 
5 s 8, and was promulgated on the 7th April, SA9i while the aecood was promulgsted on 
the J7th November 534. 

* According to Colunet, ibid., the Digost was ordered on the ijth December, 530, 
and was promulgated oct the i6th December, 533; the InxUtuUt were promulgated on 
the list November, sjt. .... . 

I See Haring, C. H.: The Spanith Empire in Ammea (New York 1947. Oxford 
Uaivenity Press), pp. 110-15. * See ibid., p. 114. 
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of its history (mperabant circa 2143-2026 or 2079-1962 B.c.) appears* 
to have been the basis of the later code, promulgated by the Amorite 
restorer of the Empire, Hammurabi of Babylon,* which was brought to 
light in A.D. 1901 by the Modern Western archaeologist J. de Morgan 
in the course of his excavations at Susa, whither the stele on which 
Hammurabi’s code had been engraved had been carried away from 
Babylon in the twelfth century B.c. by the Elamite raider Shutruk-Nach- 
chunte.^ In .the main body of the Far Eastern World the victory of the 
law of the Mongols’ sedentary subjects over their Nomad conquerors’ 
Ydsdq* was celebrated in the codification of Chinese law in and after the 
reign of Hung Wu (regnabat a.d. 1367-98),* the Chinese patriot leader 
who had founded the indigenous Ming Dynasty by expelling the Mon¬ 
gols from China-within-the-Wall.* In the Napoleonic Empire a labour 
which elsewhere was usually ‘staggered’ over a span of many generations 
was crowded, for once, into the compass of a single lifetime. 

Tfu Historical Background of Codification in the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies 

In all these otherwise diverse instances the work of codification was 
an urgently needed social service. Hung Wu and Hammurabi were con¬ 
fronted with the problem of conjuring order out of the confusion to 
which the law, like the rest of the apparatus of oecumenical government, 
had been reduced by the respective intrusions of alien Mongol and alien 
Elamite conquerors. In the Andean World, where the Incaic Law had 
been as strictly administered as it had been sternly conceived, 

’Things changed completely when the Spaniards arrived. The swift and 
inexorable justice of the Inca disappeared, there was a multiplication of 

< See Tile Cambridge Ancient Hittary, vol. t, tiC ed. (.Cambridge 1924, University 
Press), pp. 435 and ^1; RoatovtzefF, M.: Caravan Cities (Oxfoid <93^ Clarendon 
Press), {>. 9; Hrezny, 0.: Die Alustt Geschieht* Vorderasiens und Jndiens (Pra^e 1943, 
Melantrich), p. xi^. Hroanj) ascribes the first essay in codification to the revolutionary 
reformer Uru>kagma of Lagath, who lived in the third quarter of the twenty-sixtn 
century b.c, or in the first quarter of the twenty-fifth century (see the Note on Chroito* 
logy in vol. x.). 

^ English inntlations of Hammurabi'a Code are given in Smith, J. M. P.: The Origin 
and Hislo^ of Hebrete Late (Chicago 1031. Universiw of Chicago Preas), pp. iSi-aaz, 
and in Pritch^, J. B. : Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton 1950, University Press), 
pp. 163-80. A convenient summary of the contents will be found in The Cambridge 
Ancient History, vol. eit, ed. cit..pp. 516-21. Pritchard, tn op. cit., pp. 159-63, gives 
translatiotu of fragments of codes promulgated at lain attd at Eshnunixa dunng the 
interval between the fall of Ibbi-Sin of Ur and the rise of Hammurabi. 

t See Hrozn9, op. cit., p. 113. * See pp. 256-7, above. 

* 'The first Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, immedistely following the capture of 
Wuchang, ordered a revision of the existing Isw. In the tenth month of the first year of 
hit reign as King Wi^ Li San-Chang was appointed Head of the Lew Codification Com¬ 
mission, asiistcd by Yang Shicn, Liu Chi and Dao An. The Code wai completed in the 
rwreifth month. In tM lixth year of the reign of Hung Wu, Liu Wei-chien was deaignat^ 
to compile the Code of Great Mii^, which wai submitted by Sung Lien to the Emperor 
for approval the following year. The Code underwent modificationa from time to time 
after that, and was finally completed and revited by Wu Wei-yung and Wang Kwong 
Yang. It wu promulgated in the thirtieth year of the tame reign.' (Note communkatra 
to the writer on the 12th December, 1947, by the kindneu of the Chinese Ambamdor 
at the Court of St. James's, Mr. P. I. Cheng, from the record in the t^cial History of 
the Ming Dynasty.) 

^ The retransfer of the capital of China from Nanking to Peking by Hung Wu's ton 
and second aucceaaor Yung Lo hu been diacuMcd in II. li. 122-3 and on p. 237, above. 
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interminable suits, the judgea were full of tenderness towards criminals 
and debauchees, and in the markets of the great cities there were Indians 
to be found who gained their livelihood by serving as witnesses.’* 

Moreover, 

'Under an absolute and paternalistic [Spanish] monarchy, legislation 
for the Indies soon became very voluminous, touching every aspect of the 
duties, rights and responsibilities of the colorusts and of the officials set to 
rule over them. This legislation was intended to carry over into America 
the spirit and intent of the law of the metropolis, as Philip II explicitly 
declared in a.d. 1571. It implied the transplanting of society and institu¬ 
tions from sn Old World to the New. Yet the legislation of Castile itself 
had in the colonies the force only of supplementary law. From the very 
first the Crown had to "adapt the distinct physiognomy acquired by 
traditional institutions'’ to circumstances, both geographical and histori¬ 
cal, which were radically different from those in the nnetropolis. The 
peculiar conditions prevailing in America called for the elaboration of a 
new legislation with a distinct character of its own. Moreover, in spite of 
the centralist and unifying tendencies of Hapsburgs and Bourbons, the 
Crown was forced to take into account, both in legislation and in its 
application by viceroys and governors, the great differences betw’een one 
region in America and another. A surprising amount of autonomy was 
often permitted to colonial authorities. There likewise grew up a sub- 
stantisil amount of customary law in the overseas dominions derived from 
the jurisprudential practices of the times, which had a recognized legal 
force if accepted by the Crown and if no written legislation was applicable. 
Much of this oistomary jurisprudence developed from the modifications 
of royal orders by viceroys and captains-generai to meet the exigencies of a 
local situation. Finally, the Crown tried to incorporate into its American 
legislation some of the juridical customs of the aborigines—especially of 
those, such as the Incas and the Aztecs, who had evolved a strong political 
and economic organization—customs which were not in contradiction to 
the fundamental precepts of Spanish organization and control.’* 

In the IUcopilaci 6 n de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, 'Ledn Pinelo 
reduced the laws of the Indies to over 11,000, extracted from some 
400,000 royal cididas.*^ It is little wonder that this clearance of an Augean 
stable took even that ‘zealous and indefatigable’ labourer ten years. But 
it reflects some discredit on the Spanish imperial administration that 
the task should not have been placed in Pinelo’s competent hands until 
after a.d. 1624, considering that an abortive preceding essay in codifica¬ 
tion had been commissioned as far back as a.d. 1582. It is perhaps still 
more discreditable to the authorities that, though Pinelo’s dran was 
completed in a.d. 1635 and was approved by them within the next seven 
months, the eventual revised version was not published until a.d. 1681.^ 

The Historical Background of Codification in the Roman Empire 

This complexity of the historical background of Pinelo’s Recopilaadn 
is surpassed by that of Tribonian’s Corpus Juris. The Law of the Twelve 
Tables, which, according to the traditional chronology, had been pro- 

< Baudin. L.: L'Bmpirt SoeiaHsU det Inka (Paris 1938, Inititut d'Ethnologi«), p. 186. 

* Haring, op. cit, pp. 109-10. 

* Ibid., p. 113. 
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* See ibid. 
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mulgated in 451-450 b.c. by the Board of Decemvirs appointed to draft 
it, had equipped the still archaic Roman community of the age with an 
instrument t^t, by that time, would already have been out of date in 
the heart of an Hellenic World on whose outskirts Rome then lay. The 
subsequent progressive and cumulatively enormous revolution in 
Rome's social and political position demanded, and duly evoked, a flood 
of new legislation which flowed for ten centuries in a number of different 
channels: laws enacted by the Populus Romanus; votes, possessing the 
force of law, passed by the Plebs; the Edictum Perpetuum of the Praetor 
Urbanus; the resolutions of the Senate; and the acts, decisions, and 
decrees of Caesar after the Republic had been succeeded by the Princi- 
pate. When the stream of often capricious and inconsequent acts of 
Plebs and Populus had ceased to flow, the new stream of imperial legis* 
lation became, as time went on, even more inconsequent, capricious, and 
voluminous till, in the western half of the Empire during the century 
ending in a.d. 476, a climax was reached in a spate of decrees reiterating 
the same commands on a rising note of hysteria, with threats of ever 
more savage penalties for disobedience which merely advertised the 
truth that &e imperial legislators in that part of the Empire had by that 
stage become impotent to enforce their authority. ‘£t septerogemini 
turbant trepida ostia Nilt.’' The ancient river of Roman legislation had 
dispersed its waters into a mazy delta on its way to losing them in an 
‘unharvested sea’. 

Yet this maze of legislation was not so formidable as the jungle of 
learned comment that had sprung up on its marge. Law is by nature 
conservative, and its ineradicable resistance to change calls always and 
everywhere for the services of skilled interpreters to ensure that it shall 
continue to serve the practical needs of social life in spite of perpetually 
losing its unequally matched race with changing circumstances. In the 
administration of ^e Roman Law during the thousand years following 
the promulgation of the Twelve Tables, the lag—to be made up by 
interpretation—between the formal state of the law and the social task 
required of it w'as enlarged to an unusual degree of magnitude in conse¬ 
quence of the extraordinary political career through wUch a rustic city- 
state had grown into an oecumenical empire. If the Roman jurisconsults 
were to succeed in bridging this formidable gulf,^ they stood in need 
of all the intellectual buildinff-materials on which they could lay hands; 
and, after the reception of Hellenic philosophy at Rome in the second 
century B.c., the ethics of the Stoic School gradually came to supply the 
interpreters of the Roman Law with those comprehensive maxims, 
logical principles, and imaginative vistas that were required for trans¬ 
forming the peculiar local customs of a primitive-mindra peasantry into 
a system acceptable to the Hellenic World. 

Under the early Principate as well as under the late Republic, a still 
persisting aristocratic tradition kept the study and interpretation of the 


* VirgQ: Aentid, Book VI, 1 . 800. 

* The trcheic title pmtifieu would have described the function* of these leculer 
Romen juri*con»ulti more tptly then tboee of the Chrietien bishop who eventuelly took 
it over from the college of pagan prieet* who were ita origiitil bearer*. 
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law in the hands of a governing class—confined to the senatorial and 
equestrian orders—^whose members were expected to be men of action 
as well as men of culture and would not have been allowed by their 
superiors or their peers to rise to high positions of political responsibility 
exclusively in virtue of eminent legal ability, without having also shown 
at least some aptitude for military command and public administration. 
This aristocratic way of public life, with its obvious merits and its equally 
obvious limitations, was abandoned, in the field of law, in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian {imperabat a.d. 117-38),* whose personal policy 
Mras consciously inspired by a zeal for efficiency but at the same time 
served the purposes of a Zeitgeist that was already up in arms against 
social privileges and political monopolies.* Hadrian converted his prede* 
cessors’ informal and indefinite entourage of advisers into an imperial 
council of salaried jurisconsults of senatorial and equestrian rank, and he 
also created a panel of eminent legal authorities (iuris prudentes) whom 
he invested with powers of replying officially to legal queries (itu respon- 
dendi) and, in effect, of acting corporately as a legislative l^dy, since 
he provided that their opinion, when unanimous, should have the force 
of law. By these measures, Hadrian called into existence a professional 
class of legal specialists; and the consequent lawyers’ ’Golden Age’ out¬ 
lasted the Antonine ’Indian Summer’ and survived—though not un¬ 
scathed—the intermittent frosts of the ensuing Severan overture to 
winter.* 

The virtues and abilities of Papinian—whom Posterity regarded as 
the brightest link in all the golden chain of the Roman legal tradition^— 
found a lawyer's mind to appreciate them and a soldier’s arm to protect 
them combined in the person of Septimius Severus, who had been 
Papinian’s predecessor in the office of Advocatus Fisci before becoming 
his imperial master and patron. Yet even the grim founder of the Severan 
Dynasty could not save Papinian from paying the extreme penalty for 
his probity to the savagery of Septimius’s brutal son and successor 
Caracalla; and Papiniana disciple Ulpian was assassinated in his turn, 
by the praetorian guards, in the presence of his impotent imperial friend 
and admirer the gentle Alexander Severus. Paul, and Paul only, was left; 
and when, seven years after the murder of Ulpian, the last Emperor of 
the House of Severus himself succumbed to the tragic fate from which 
he had failed to rescue an esteemed and beloved public servant, this 
culminating political crime heralded a blizzard of anarchy in which 
liberal legal studies were blasted and seared. Yet, even so, the golden 
century of Roman legal studies, from the ’freezing’ of the Urban Prae¬ 
tor’s Perpetual Edict in a.d. 13 i to the ‘revolt of C^iban’ in a.d. 235, had 
produced a volume of output so enormous that for Tribonian and his 
colleagues, three hundred years later, the compression of this matter 

> p. with n. 6, ibore. * See ep. above. 

* See 7 A« Camhrid^ Andmt HxtUry, vol. xt (Cambridge 193O, Univertity Preat), 
pp. 314-15 and 8t6-a6. 

4 A reacript of Galla Plactdia'a, dated the 7tb November, a.d. 426, gave Papinian 
the casting vote in any conflict of authority between two or more of the five classical 
jurists (Papinianua, Paullua, Caiua, Ulpianua, Modeatinua) in which the tuthondes, 
inrliidiny Pap inian , were ranged ift equal numbers on either aide (Ce<f. Thecd. t. tv. 3). 
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into the Digest was the heaviest of their three titanic tasks, though they 
virtually confined their selection of materials to the contents of treatises 
produced within this relatively short period in the long history of 
Roman Law. 

'Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed by 
the Emperor [Justinian] to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works 
of their predecessors. If they had obeyed his commands in ten years, 
Justinian would have been satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid 
composition of the Digest or Pandects in three years (15th Deceml^r, 
A.D. 530~i6th December, a.d. 533) will deserve praise or censure accord¬ 
ing to the merit of the execution. From the library of Tribonian they chose 
forty, the most eminent civilians of former times; two thousand treatises 
were comprised in an abridgement of fifty books; and it has been carefully 
recorded that three millions of lines or sentences were reduced, in this 
abstract, to the moderate number of one hundred and fifty thousand.’* 

By comparison with this second of his labours, Tribonian’s first feat 
of compiling the Code was easy. In codifying within a term of fourteen 
months (x3& February, a.d. 52$-7th April, a.d. 529) the decrees that had 
been promulgated by successive emperors in the course of the four 
centuries that had elapsed between die accession of Hadrian^ and the 
current year of Justinian's reign, Tribonian could avail himself of the 
existing works of three forerunners: the unofficial codes compiled by 
Gregorius (later than the 19th October, a.d. 294, and probably in 
A.D. 297) and by Hermogenianus (later than the aist Mar^, a.d. 295)* 
and the offidal supplement to them promulgated, on the 15th February, 
A.D. 438, by the Emperor Theodosius 11 {jmperabat a.d. 408-50),^ which 
covered the years a.d. 312/13-437 for the Eastern Half of ^e Empire 
and the years a.d. 312/13-432 for the Western Half.* By comparison, 
again, with the arduousness of compiling the Code, it was child’s-play 
for Tribonian to round off his threefold enterprise by enucleating the 
elements of Roman Law in the Institutes. 

The Historical BaeMgrowid of Codification in the Napoleonic Empire 

The Corpus Juris lustinianeum had a worthy counterpart in the Napo¬ 
leonic array of codes in respea of both the speed and the immensity of 
the labours of which it was a monument. 

'The difficulties of this undertaking consisted mainly in the enormous 

* Gibbon, E.: TVm IlisUuy Dtelint and Fall of th* Riman Empiro, chap. xliv. 

* The aeries did not begin before Hidnsn’s reign because Hadrian waa the initiator 
of the practice of promulgating imperial decrees undiaguiaedly at such. ‘From Auguatua 
to Traja^ the modest Caesars were content to promulgate their edicts in the various 
chstacten of s Roman magistrate; and. in the decrees of the Senate, the epistles and 
orations of the Prince were respectfully inserted. Hadrian appears to have b^n the hiat 
who autimed, without disguise, the plenitude of legislstive power* (Gibbon, op. cit., 
loc. dt.). This new departure of Hadrian’s was at variance wtUi the spirit of tint rrinci- 
pate as inspired by Augustus. 

1 A second edition ^ Hermogenianus’a code was published (probably by Hermo¬ 
genianus himselO jn.*he reign of Constantine the Great (tmptraiat a.d. 30^37), and 
a third during the joint reign of Vaicntinian and Valcna (a.d. 3^-75). 

* The Theodosian Code had taken just under nine yean to compile, since the com- 
missionen hsd been appointed on the a6th March, 439. 

t See Seeek, O.: GercAacAie des UntergaHgt drr Anliktn Welt (Stuttgart: Metzler), 
Tol. vi (1920), pp. 164-83, and vol. vi, Anhang (1931), pp. 438-33. 
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mass of decrees emanating from the national assemblies, relative to 
political, civil and criminal affairs/* This amorphous product of more 
than eleven years of French revolutionary legislation* was comparable 
with the spate of decrees of the Roman Emperors, from Hadrian to 
Justinian, which Papinian had to confine within the dykes of the Jus- 
tinianean Codex. The resemblance extended beyond the sheer volume 
to the intrinsic nature of the materials. ‘Many of these decrees, the off¬ 
spring of a momentary enthusiasm, had found a place in the codes of 
laws which were then compiled; and yet sagacious observers knew that 
several of them warred against the instincts of the Gallic race.’* The 
French le^slators had been attempting, like the Roman jurists, to trans- 
6gure a litter of ancient local customary laws by suffusing it with a 
modem philosophy; but they had sought to achieve atastroke what their 
Roman ensampics had been content to accomplish in the course of 
three or four hundred years, and they had gone to work with an inferior 
intellectual instrument; for the self-confident iconoclastic humanism 
of Rousseau or Voltaire was a jejune spiritual elixir by comparison with 
the ripe and rueful wisdom of a Stoicism that had been refined by many 
generations of suffering. 

The Napoleonic codifiers were therefore well advised in rejecting their 
revolutionary heralds’ academic ideal of making a clean break with the 
past; yet they could not contemplate reinstating the antediluvian law as 
It had stood. 

‘Old French law had been an inextricable labyrinth of laws and customs, 
provincial privileges, ecclesiastical rights, and the later undergrowth of 
royal decrees; and no part of the legislation of the revolutioniats met with 
so little resistance as their root-and-branch destruction of this exasperat¬ 
ing jungle. Their difficulties only began when they endeavoured to apply 
the principlea of the Rights of Man to political, civil and criminal affairs.’* 

The revolutionary legislators’ axes had cleared away the primeval 
forest to force a rank second growth in the name of simplicity and reason, 
and it was left for the Napoleonic codifiers to produce a blend of old and 
new which could serve the practical needs of the Western Sodety of 
the day. 

In putting this hard but urgent task in hand, Napoleon did not have 
to start entirely de novo or unaided. Before the expiration of the Anden 
Rigime the industry and sagacity of pre-revolutionary French jurists had 
already gone far towards distilling a common essence out of the divers 
provincial varieties of French customary law; and, in following up their 
work, Napoleon had at his elbow, in the Second Consul Camoac^r^, a 
learned and clear-headed lawyer who had stumbled upon the pitfalls of 
the revolutionary attitude and method in failing, in a.d. 1793, to obtain 
the approval of the Convention for a draft of a civil code which he and 
his fellow committeemen had taken six weeks to prepare instead of the 
month which the Convention had assigned fiar the completion of the 

> Rom. J. H. : The Lift ^ i^apoUon I (London 1904, Bell, 3 volt.), vol. i, pp. 287-8. 

» Reekonins the opening seuion of the Stttet-GencrtI on the cih wy. J 7 ® 9 . 
CO the eppotncment, on the isth Augutt, i8eo, of 1 conimiwion to dnrt t civil code. 

» Rom, op. cit, v^. dt., p. 388. ♦ Ibid., p. 388. 
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work. The four commissioners appointed on the 12th August, 1800, bv 
Napoleon, to try again where the Convention’s committee had failed, 
succeeded in carrying out their instructions to produce a first draft in 
four months. It was printed on the ist January, i$oi; and, though it 
then still had to run the gauntlet of the Court of Cassation, the Courts 
of Appeal, the Legislative Section, and the General Assembly of the 
Council of State, and thereafter the Tribunate, a civil code of 2,281 
articles, embodying the amendments of these successive critics, was duly 
promulgated between the 15th March, 1803, and the 30th March, 1804, 
and was thus completed o^y three and a half years after the drafting 
commission had been nominated. Within nine and a half years of the 
same initial date, the entire gigantic task of producing not only a civil 
code but also a c(^e of dvU procedure, a criminal code, a code of criminal 
procedure, and a commercial code had been completed by the promulga¬ 
tion of the fourth and last book of the criminal code on the 2nd March, 
1810. 

The extent of Napoleon’s own personal contribution to the shapii^ 
of these five Napoleonic codes may continue to be disputed. We may 
believe contemporary reports that, in some episodes of the thirty-five 
sittings, out of eighty-seven in all, at which the First Consul was present 
and in the chair while the draft of the Civil Code was being debated in 
the General Assembly of the Council of State, Napoleon ‘fatigued the 
attention of his audience by the confused abundance and the un¬ 
expected turns of his thought’.* We may follow a recent English master 
of Napoleonic studies in his verdict that ‘the Civil Code was a hasty 
piece of work, and’ that 'the First Consul imported a strong gust of pas¬ 
sion and of politics into the laboratory of legal science’.* But any student 
of history who, at however low a level, has had dealings with both 
scholars and men of action, and has also had it laid upon him to induce 
them to co-operate with one another on a common task, will not be 
blind to the significance of Napoleon’s decisive intervention, on the 
1st April, 1802, to shorten, simplify, and improve the procedure for 
passing the draft of the Civil Code at a moment when the cumbrous 
wheels of an academic constitution had almost stopped turning. And he 
will readily be convinced that, ‘without [Napoleon’s] driving power, 
[the Civil Code] would certainly not have come into existence $0 soon, 
and might not l^ve come into existence at all’.* 

The Price of Codification 

Who had been the principal beneficiaries of the empire-builders' legal 
heritage and of their successors’ codi^ing labours ? 

The victims of codification would Wdly have reckoned themselves 
among the beneficiaries if they could have risen from the dead to inspect 
their successors’ handiwork. Among the codifiers whom we have just 
passed in review, the Napoleonic team alone could have contemplated 
with equanimity a personal encounter with predecessors who, in this 

1 Fisher, H. A. L., in Th* Csmbridft Modtm HUtory, toL ix (Cambridge 1906, 
University Press), p. 152. 

* Ibid., p. 162. i Ibid., p. 163. 
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exceptional case, would have been compelled, on confrontation, to con¬ 
fess that these deft and elegant surgeons had improved, out of all recogm- 
tion, the uncouth btiild of a corpus vile. By contrast, the ghosts of Papinian 
and Ulpian might have protested in all sincerity that they would liefer 
have felt again, in their own flesh, the agonizing edge of their assassins’ 
swords than have voluntarily submitted the exquisite products of their 
masterly intellectual labours to be butchered by the rough-and-ready 
workmanship of Tribonian and his colleagues. 

* Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, the 
works of Justinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and costly, 
but too often incoherent, fragments.’* 

And it is possible that a twentieth-century historian might have felt 
moved to apply Gibbon’s dictum to the Code of Hammurabi if the 
extant fragments of the underlying work of Hammurabi’s Sumerian 
predecessors* that had been preserved independently had been sufficient 
to enable the latter-day student to extract and reconstruct copious 
borrowings from the same source that were to be looked for in Hammu¬ 
rabi’s redaction. 


The Exceptional Service rendered by the ‘ Code NapoUorC to a Late Modem 
Western Society 

In their high-handed treatment of their predecessors’ work, arc the 
codifiers perming a valuable service for their contcro^raries and 
successors? In the judgement of an eminent post-Gibbonian Western 
student of Roman Law, 


‘Justinisn’s intention was to promulgate legislation appUcable to the 
peoples of diverse race who were living under the law of the anpire of the 
East, using as hU materials the texts of the Roman Law as he found it 
first and foremost, the texts of the classical jurists. The basis thus given to 
his work was the best that he could have taken; for, in the decent state 
of the science of Law in his day, he could never have succeed^ m obtain¬ 
ing a codification comparable in merit to the system with which his name 
is actually associated if he had instructed his commissioners to do Ac 
drafting themselves. Just because, however, he ch<^ the bwis that he did 
choose the materials that entered into the composiuon of hia codificaUon, 
and particularly into the Digest, had to be transformed—as stones from 
an old building that are being used in a new one are re-cut ana re¬ 
mortared—in order to be brought into harmony wi* the cxigwaes ot a 
civilization that was younger by three centuries at the least, and with the 
needs of an empire—the Empire of the East—whose ^^danes were no 
longer identical with those of the Orbis Romanus of the generation of 
Gaius or Ulpian.* This task of adaptation required the constant employ- 


« Gibbon E • Tlu UUtory of th* D4cUru and Pall af tha Roman Bmtnu, chap. xlij. 

. the code conipiM in the Su^nan 

Emperor Ur-Engur and lucceedina aovereigru of tte Third 

nrr^-i-cd on two cUt tablcta from Nippur and one from Uruk (r« Co»wn<v« AneuM 
vJl rTat eSi. (Cambridge .9*4. Umvemity P-^ 

be Se retpective roerita of the draftamtnahipj them teemed to be 
pciSti« 5 »acnbod, the Sumerian emperora* code w wpenor to Hammurabi a m 

**'’l''A^*rding*to^CoUinet, P., £tuda HitteriqiM tur U Droit dt Juttimon, voL 1, 'Le 
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ment of an adequate instrument, [and this instrument was found in the 
device of] interpolation.’* 

The claim made in this passage on behalf of the authors of the Corpus 
lustimaneum could imdoubtedly be substantiated by the authors of the 
Code NapoUon ; but this may be one of those exceptions that prove a 
contrary rule; for the Code NapoUon was the work of empire-builders 
to whom History, as we have seen, had assigned the peculiar task of 
providing a universal state for a moribund sub-society within a larger 
Dody so(^ that had not yet lost its vitality; and these unusual circum¬ 
stances, which condemned the Napoleonic Empire itself to an early 
death, ensured a brilliant career for the code that was its offspring. The 
ci-det^t city-state cosmos in Italy, the Low Countries, and Germany, 
whose incorporation into a universd state was the Napoleonic Empire's 
historical raison dCitre, did duly dissolve with the downfall of the 
Napoleonic political edifice that had housed it in its last phase; but in 
this unique case the sequel was not the catastrophe of a social inter¬ 
regnum but a ‘happy ending’ in which an abortive sub-society that had 
failed to make a success of its deliberate departure from the standard 
pattern of the Western Civilization now at last succeeded in divesting 
Itself of a separate identity which had long since ceased to be anything 
but a handicap and an embarrassment to it by re-entering the main 
stream of Western life from which it had once self-consciously sought 
to part company. It had been the mission of the French empire-builders 
to draw their non-French subjects back into a flowing current of life 
which was the imperial people’s own native element, and from which 
their legal tradition and £thos were derived; and for this reason the 
successfiil accomplishment of a French political task, which made the 
Napoleonic Empire superfluous, launched the Code NapoUon on a flood- 
tide leading on to fortune. 

C«nictir« Orienul de I’Suvre Legislative de Justinten’ (Paris tgta, Recueil Sircy), the 
Corpus lustimantum was intended to serve the current n^ds of the Greek and Oriental 
provinces of the Roman Empire (p. 14). The work is a monument of 'the transformation 
of OricBtil elements, that hu previously been merely provincial, into imperiel elements 
[during the interval] between (the generations oH Constantine, who is a Roman emperor 
reigning in a Roman city, and Justinian, who is an Oriental emperor reigning ever an 
Empire of the East’ (tbta., p. 16). Justinian's board of commisaioners was composed 
of representatives of four parties; Constantinopolitan ofBcisls, Constantinopolitan pro- 
fesaora, Berytan professors, and tdt'oeares practising in the court of the Prsefectus 
Pnetorio per Orientem at Conatantineple (ioid., p. 23)—i.e. the law schools of Con¬ 
stantinople and BayrQt alone were represented, to the exclusion of those of Rome, 
Alexandria, Caesarea, and Athena (ibid., p. 23). According to CoUinet, the Code was 
wholly, and the Institutes were mainly, tne work of the Constantinopolitan commis¬ 
sioners, while the Ben^n commisaioners were perhaps principally responsible for the 
Digest (ibid., p. 24). The Corpus lustimantum is ■ codification of the living law of the 
Roman East (ibid., p. aS); and this was a fusion of Hellenic Law with a Roman Law 
which had been adapted to Orienul requirements by an abandonment of some of its 
original native Roman elements (ibid., p. ap). In Justinian’s day a Roman Law that, by 
then, hid already become static in the West was still evolving in the East on Orienul 
lines (ibid., pp. 34, 159, and 314): and, in order to bring the Corpus lustimantum into 
conformity with the living Roman Law of the East, a number of traditional Roman 
legal institutionB were jettisoned in the compilation of it (ibid., pp. 213-14). The Corpus 
lustimantum was distinguished from contemporary Western Roman Law in two ways: 
it was more savant; ana, instead of beii^ sugnant, it embodied the resutu of regional 
progreu (ibid., pp. 314 and 317).—A.J.T. 

' Collinet, P. : Etudes HistoriMts tur U Droit de yustinien, vol. i: 'Le Caract^re 
Oriental de l'(Euvre Legislative de Justinicn* (Paris >912, Recueil Sirey), pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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On the day of its promulgation the Napoleonic Civil Code auto¬ 
matically became law, not only for all inhabitants of France within her 
prc-Revolutionary frontiers, but for Walloons and Flemings in the 
^uthem Netherlands and Germans west of the Rhine, who on the 
21st March, 1804, were already fellow citizens of the French in a 
Republic that, on the i8th May, was to be converted into an Empire. 
Thereafter, from a.d. 1804 to a.d. 1811, the Code's domain was being 
constantly enlarged. It gained ground partly through the enlargement 
of the French Empire itself, which continued to swallow up satellite 
states and conquered territories till it stretched north-eastwards as far 
as LUbeck and south-eastwards as far as Terracina,‘ and partly through 
the ‘reception' of the Code in satellite states that survived or that were 
increased in stature or that were enlisted as new recruits. On the 30th 
March, 1806, the Code was promulgated in the Napoleonic Kingdom 
of Italy, which by that time had been enlarged to include almost ul the 
former dominions of Venice ;* and, before the Napoleonic edifice col¬ 
lapsed, the Code had become law throughout Continental Italy, includ¬ 
ing the satellite Kingdom of Naples. It seeded itself in several Swiss 
cantons. It was promulgated in Holland on the i8th October, 1810. And 
it made a triumphal progress across Napoleonic Germany, where it was 
received in the Kingdom of Westphalia on the 15th November, 1807; 
in the Free City of Danzig on the iqih November, 1807; in Arenburg 
on the 28th January, 1808; in the Grand Duchy of Baden on the 5th 
July, 1808; in the Grand Duchy of Frankfurt on the 15th September, 
1809; in the Grand Duchy of Berg on the ist January, iSzo; in the 
newly constituted Lippe and Hanseatic Departments of the French 
Empire on the 29th May and the loth December, 1810, respectively; in 
the Duchy of Kothen on the 28th December, 1810; and in the Duchy of 
Nassau on the ist and 4th February, 1811.^ 

The most distant and exotic of the Code’s padEc conquests was the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, where it was received in a.d. 1808 in the ex- 
Prussian nucleus, and in a.d. 1810 in the ex-Austrian annex.^ In a.d. 
1928 it was still in force in a fragment of territory, wedged in between 
the left bank of the River Niemen and the eastern frontier of East 
Prussia, which had once constituted the north-eastern extremity of the 
Duchy of Warsaw and its successor the ‘Congress Kingdom’ of Poland, 
but which in 1928 formed partof the •Sauomtoat of inter-war Lithuania.* 
This widespread ‘reception’ of the Code was brought about by a 


' Without reckoning in the Illyrun Provinces, insulsted metrsphicsIW from the 
main body of the French Empire by the breadth of the aatellite Kingdom of Itafy, which 
France acquired from Austria in tlM Peace Treaty of SchOnbrunn (14th October, tSoq). 

* All, indeed, except the Ionian Islands. The Kingdom of Italy obtained these 
acquisitions through the Franco-Austrian Peace Treaty of Preasburg (a6th December, 
tSes). In the territorial rearrangements following the conclusion of the subsequent 
FrancO'Auftrian Peace Treaty of Schtobrunn (tsth October, 1809) the Kingdom of 
Italy lost Dalmada but acquired the Trentino. 

> l^is calendar of the progreuive reception of the Code in Germany ia taken from 
Fisher, H. A. L.; Sltkiia ut Napoleome Statetmomfap im Gemmy (Oxford ipoj. 
Clarendon Press), p. 380, n. a. 

* See ibid. 

* This curiosity of legtl history was imparted to the writer of this Study one day m 
that year when be wu standing in Kovrto and gasing across the Niemen towards its 
once Napoleonic western bank. 
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variety of means, ranging from a more or less genuine free choice to 
sheer and undissimulated coercion. 

'The transplantation from one country to another of a code of laws, and 
of a system of judicial organisation, must in all cases be a delicate proceed¬ 
ing, for, though the elementary principles of justice are universally 
appreciated, nation differs horn nation in the principles of their a^lica- 
tion.... The immediate introduction of the French codes into the Grand 
Duchy of Berg seemed to the conservative mind of Count Beugnot [the 
French Imperial Commissioner] to savour of indiscretion. "Germany’', 
as he reminded his Government, "had not, like France, been levelled by 
the legislation of iconoclastic assemblies." It would require time and 
instruction before she could properly attune henclf to the new melodies 
of the Code. Nor was there any danger in delay.... These representations 
were received and rejected. On the 12th November, 1809, an imperial 
decree ordered that the Code NapoUon was to have the force of law in the 
Grand Duchy of Berg from the ist January, i8to, and at the same time 
the Imperial Commission was requested instantly to furnish a draft 
scheme for judicial organization. Beugnot had no option but to obey.’* 

In the Kingdom of Westphalia, likewise, the Code NapoUon was made 
law, as from the ist January, 1808,* by the terms of a constitution, 
promulgated from Paris on ^e 15th November, 1807, which ‘may be 
considered either in the light of a treaty or in that of a guarantee'.’ But 
here the peremptoriness of the imperial dictate was mitigated by the 
tender-handedness of its local application. In the crucial matter of 
feudalism, for example, a declaration of 'the unconditional abolition of 
serfage passed through the crucible of successive legal refinements’ 
and when 

'some proprietors complained of these proceedings as too revolutionary, 
the Government replied with justice that, according to the liberal principles 
of the Code Napolion and of the Act constituting the Kingdom of West¬ 
phalia, all rights of serfage and feudalism might have been suppressed....; 
that the suppression had been general in Genoa, Parma, Piacenza and 
Tuscany; but that the Westphalian Government had preferred an equit¬ 
able temperament between the rigour of the laws and the respect due to 
long possession. They had kept everything which they could keep without 
violating principle.'* 

In any case, whatever the political circumstances of its local 'reception' 
might have been, the intrinsic merits of the Code NapoUon were such as 
to secure its survival when the Napoleonic Empire was overthrown 
through an irresistible reaction of its non-French subjects and victims 
against an intolerable abuse of French military and political power. 

‘When the project for the German Civil Code came before the Reichstag 
in 1900, it was stated that seventeen per cent of the fifty million inhabitants 
of the German Empire were still ruled by French law. In the Prussian, 
Hessian and Bavarian Rhine provinces, and in Alsace-Lorraine, the Code 
Napoleon was administered in its original tongue; while a German transla¬ 
tion, only slightly differing from its French prototype, was current in 


I Ficher, op. cit, pp. >97-8. 
) Ibid., p. 231. 


* Ibid., p. 337* 


* See ibid., p. 333. 

* Ibid. 
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Baden. That the Code should have persisted in any portion of Germany, 
when all the circumstances of the War of Liberation are taken into account, 
is a remarkable tribute to its merits. We may admit that its preparation was 
hurried, that the discussions in the Council of State were often unsatis¬ 
factory, and that it is based upon an imperfect survey of practical con¬ 
tingencies. There is doubtless great weight in Savigny’s contention that 
Germany was not ripe for a code, and that the legal system of a country 
should be the natural result of its historical development. But the choice in 
1807 and in 1815 did not lie between pure German and pure French law. 
It lay between the Code NapoUon on the one hand, sketchy, no doubt, and 
over-simplified, but lucid, intelligible and pottable,’ and an “endless waste 
of contradictory, conjectural and motley ordinances. . . We cannot 
wonder that, in comparison with this hybrid miscellany, the French Code 
Seemed to many Germans to be the utterance of Reason herself.'* 

Even in territories where, upon the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire, 
the Code NapoUon was abrogated, along with all other Napoleonic 
innovations, by the 'Zealotism' of a momentarily restored Ancien Rdgime 
that was too uncertain of its tenure to venture to be discriminating in 
its policy, the imported French law was not in every case rescinded in 
toto, while in other cases it crept back, unacknowledged yet effectively 
operative, in a non-French disguise, when the mounting pressure of 
nineteenth-century Industrialism and Democracy compelled even un¬ 
repentant reactionary regimes to overhaul the antiquated law that they 
had reinstated in the NapoUon's place. This happened in several 
of the temporarily re-erected pre-Napoleonic statelets in Italy; and, when, 
in belated response to Napoleon's trumpet-call,* an Italian Risorgimento 

> T'he portability of the Codt NapoUen proclaims its njccess; its lucidity and iotclli- 
gibtli^ account for its portability; and thu trinity of rirtuet was beaven-aent; for the 
aubafitxition of one tyicem of law for another, tn toto and at one ttrdte, it. at beat, a 
formidable undertaking. Even when the fubatitute exkta, ready-made, and hat merely 
to be tranalated and enacted in order to give it the force of law on paper, it cannot 
become practically operative without the introduction of a correaponding new code of 
procedure and without the training up of a new generation of judges, btfriitera, and 
aoUciton who have familiarized themauvea with the new law and new procedure by daily 
practice in the courts. When the writer of this Study visited Lithuania at Eastertide, 1935, 
he found that, in their enthtuiaam for reorgtniring their life on a Lithuanian national 
basia, the Lithuanians had taken two ttept which, in their combined effect, were producing 
aerioua practical dilBcultka. On the one hand they had act themselves to draft a unitary 
natioital Lithuanian system of law to replace both the Code Napoleon, which was in 
force in the fragment of Lithuanian territory on the left bank of the Niemcn, and the 
Imperial Rutaian Law, which was in force in the rest of the country. Simuhaoeoualy, 
in their educational ayitem, they had deposed the Russian languai^ from its former 
position of being the hrti foreign language to be learnt by Lithuanian children, and 
Rad replaced it by a choice between the Imding Western languages. This replacement 
of the Ruuian language in the Lithuanian schools was, of course, as i^uick and easy 
a itep as the repiacement of the Imperial Rutaian Law in the Lithuanian Courts was 
slow and difficult. By A.D. 1938 the Lithuanians had realized, too late, that their self- 
imposed task of introducing 1 new national Lithuanian system of law was not Ming to 
be fuINled as a going concern within any foreseeable period of time; but by 1938 a time 
could already be foreseen when the Imperial Russian Law would have to be adminis¬ 
tered in Lithuania by a rising generation of Lithuanian judgea and lawyers who would 
have bMn brought up without having been taught the Russian language. To tide over 
the awlm'srd interim auge that could thus be seen ahead, could not the Imperial Russian 
Law be translated into Lithtianian 1 Alas, no; for thia was not a code but a congeries of 
’case law', and the use of it demsnded a familiarity with decisions of the Imperial Russian 
Senate running into huridreds of volumes. In auch a situation the merits of the Coda 
NttpoU^ were conspicuous. Happy that small miaori^ of Lithuanian fudges, lawyera, 
ana litiganta whose buaineaa was transacted on the River Niemen't Napoleonic bank. 
--A.J.T. » Fisher, op. cit, p. 379. J See V. v. 642. 
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had swept this political lumber away, to make room for an Italian 
national state that aspired to be liberal as well as united, Italian codifiers 
frankly took the Code NapoUon as their model in drafting the Italian 
Civil Code that was adopted on the 25th June, 1865, and was brought 
into force on the 1st January, 1866. 

The Code NapoUon’i most remarkable triumphs, however, were its 
conquests of alien worlds on which the claws of the Napoleonic eagle had 
never fastened. During Napoleon’s trial of strength with Great Britain, 
British sea power had foiled his attempt to conquer Egypt and Syria, 
forced him to sell Louisiana to the United States,* and prevented him 
from following up his military occupation of Spain and invasion of 
Portugal by pouncing upon these decrepit Powers' great possessions in 
the Americas. Yet the Code NapoUon struck roots both in the Americas 
and in the Levant It became an important constituent of the local law 
of the State of Louisiana within the North American Union;* it in¬ 
fluenced the development of the established variety of pre-Revolutionary 
French customary law in the anti-Revolutionary Canadian Province of 
Quebec;* while in the successor-states of the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies it came as a god-send to fill the legal vacuum left by the failure of 
the Spanish Bourbon regime to bring up to date the worthy Pinelo’s 
long-since antiquated Recopilacidn de Leyes de Los Reynos de las Indias.^ 

As for Egypt, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the Code 
Nt^oUon found a second home in this stronghold of Islam after the 
process of Westernization, foreshadowed in the shattering but transitory 
visitation of Napoleon’s expeditionary force, had been put in hand in 
good earnest by Mehmed 'All. In the whole field of civil law outside the 
communal preserve of Personal Statute, the CodeNapolion was ‘received’ 
in Egypt in a.d. 1876 as the law for the new Mixed Courts and in a.d. 
1883 (a sensational triumph, this!)* as the law for the new system of 
dvil and criminal jurisdiction,* applying to Ottoman subjects in Egypt, 


I French lend power h«d enabled Nepoleon, in « secret convention signed at Saint 
Ildefonao on the October, t8oo, to extort from the Speniah Crown the retrocession 
to France of the originally French possession of Louisiana, which the French Crown 
had ceded to Spain in the peace settlement of a.d. 1763: but Napoleon missed his 
opportuniw for seising this Transatlantic prey during hu momentary enjoyment of the 
freedom ot the seas after the conclusion of the Anglo-French Peace Treaty of Amiena 
on the 35th March, tSoi; and the naval war was in full swing again by the 30th Decem¬ 
ber, 1803, when the tale of Louisiana by the French Empire to the United Statca waa 
complete. 

s The state law of Louisiana was a blend of several different elements: the local 
French customary law of the Aneitn Rifinu, the law of the Spanish Indies, introduced 
after the cession of Louisiana by France to Spain in A.o. 1763, and the English ‘Common 
L.sw‘ introduced after the retroceetion of Louisiana by Spain to France in A.D. 1800 
and ita purchase from France by the United States in a.d. 1803. The Napoleonic codes 
were grafted on to the existing local French law pari pauu with the introduction of the 
‘Common L«w‘ current in the United States. 

* This influence waa nunifeet in the Quebec Civil Code of A.o. 1867. 

* See p. 363. above. 

* Sensational in view of the gulf between the Code NapoUan and the communal 
systems of Itw which it was replacing. It did, however, share one vital common source 
with the Islamic SharToh as well as with the communal Iswi of the several Christian 
milUu. All these legal systems alike were derived in large measure from varieties or 
transmutations of Roman Law. The influence of Roman Law on Islamic Law is dis¬ 
cussed on pp. i88-oi, below. 

^ The traditional Shari' courts retained their jurisdiction in matters of ‘personal 
statu te‘. 
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that was introduced in that year. This natxiralization of French Law in 
Egypt goes far to account for the strength of the hold which French 
culture obtained in Egypt notwithstanding the ultimate discomfiture of 
France in her military and political struggle ^tith Great Britain for 
ascendancy there. The French military occupation of Egypt had lasted 
for little more than three years (reckoning from the landing of Napoleon’s 
expeditionary force on the ist July, 1798, to the ignominious surrender 
of 'Abdallah Menou on the and September, itoi); the second and 
single-handed British occupation' had lasted for fifty-four years (reckon¬ 
ing from the landing of a British expeditionary force on the aoth August, 
1882, to the ratification of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance signed 
on the 26th August, 1936), and in a.d. 1952 the vestiges of British 
occupation which the terms of the Treaty had preserved had not yet 
been entirely removed. Yet on the morrow of the General War of 1939- 
45 the by this time penetratingly Westernized governing class of Egypt 
^re its Western imprint in the French and not in the British variety of 
the pattern. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in the history of the dissemina¬ 
tion of the Code Netpolion was the role that it was called upon to play in 
Japan during the Meiji Era. In embarking on a general programme of 
Westernization the authors of the Meiji Revolution showed their wisdom 
in the field of law by hastening slowly. Their first step, taken in a.d. i 870, 
was to have the French Codes translated into Japanese. Law schools for 
French, English, and German Law vtxre successively established in 
A.D. 1872, 1874, and 1887. In a.d. 1875 ^ commission was appointed to 
compile a civil code, and, after its draft, which followed the Napoleonic 
Civil Code very closely, had been submitted to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment in A.D. 1878 and had been rejected, a member of ^e commission, 
the French jurist Boissonade, was asked in 1880 to prepare a new draft. 
His draft was published on the 27th March, 1890, and a complementary 
draft by Japanese jurists, covering the province of 'personal statute’, on 
the 16^ October of the same year, and the whole c<^e was to come into 
force on the 1st January, 1893. 

This apparent acceptance, in Japan, of a Napoleonic Code Boissonade 
was the mgh-water mark in the flow of the Code NapoUon’s influence 
over the face of the globe; and a turn in the tide was not slow to follow. 
Before the arrival of the date flxed for bringing the Code Boissonade into 
operation, the newly created Japanese Imperial Diet voted, on the 16th 
May, 1892, for postponing the date till the 3 ist December, 1896. There¬ 
upon, a third draft was commissioned, and this draft, which was pub¬ 
lished in instalments in 1896 and 18^ and was brought into force in 
July 1899, was inspired, not by the Code NapoUon, but by the second 
draft of a German Civil Code, which had been published in 1895.^ 

The controversy in Japan which resulted in this victory of German 

’ In retpome to the challenge of the French occupation, Britiih troopa had already 
aet foot on Egyptian aoU from the 8th March, 1801, to March 1803; but on thia fiiat 
occuton they had come ^ invitatiem of the latrful sovereign of Egypt, the Ottoman 
PIdithih, and in the compwy of a Turfciah expeditionary force. 

1 In the German Empire this draft waa subacquently adopted on the i6th August, 
1896, and waa brought into force on the tat January, 1900. 
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over French law had not arisen over the respective merits of two variant 

Western schools of jurisprudence, but had been 

'a deep'Seated conflict between two fundamental ideas of law. The immedi¬ 
ate enforcement party contended for the juristic idea embodied in the 
theory of the school of Natural X^w, namely that Law was based upon 
Human Nature, that it is of a tiniveisal character, and that, inasmuch as 
the codification of a civilised country like France was a reflned expression 
of Human Nature or of the universal character of Law, it could be adopted 
by Japan. The postponement party stood for the juristic idea of the 
historical sdiool, that Law, like Language, was an expression of national 
character and a product of History, and that the introduction of a foreign 
code into Japanese Society was absurd and preposterous.'^ 

On the i6th May, 1892, the majority in the Japanese Diet showed 
their impartial hostility towards exotic law of all varieties by voting for 
the postp^ement of the coming into force, not onl)[ of a French- 
inspired civil code, but of a German-inspired commercial code, which 
they had already condemned to a first period of postponement in a 
previous vote on the i6th December, 1890. Nevertheless, in the Japanese 
civil code that was eventually brought into force in 1898, as well as in 
the commercial code brought into force in 1899, it was a Carman, not a 
Japanese, influence that replaced the French; and this eventual adoption, 
in Japan, of a German instead of a French model might be read as the 
opening of a new chapter in the history of the dissemination of Western 
Law. For the German Ciril Code was likewise taken as the basis for the 
Swi» Civil Code adopted on the 10th December, 1907, and brought 
into force on the ist January, 1912; and the Turkish Dvil Code, adopted 
on the 17th February, 1926, was, in its turn, virtually a translation of 
the Swiss. 

The German Civil Code was, indeed, a more scientifically executed 

{ )iece of work than its famous French forerunner; yet, even if the out- 
00k for German cultural influence abroad had not been blighted by the 
sinister military and political events of A.D. I9i4'45, the ghosts of 
Napoleon’s draftsmen might, not unjustly, have booked the German 
Civil Code’s successes to the credit of ^eir French account. The 
workmanlike instrument that saw the light in Germany in A.D. 1895 
could never have emerged out of the ‘hybrid miscellany’ of German 
customa^ law if the Code NapoUon had not pegged out a drove>road 
for ruminant German jurists to follow; and it would have been sur¬ 
prising, after all, if this German cud had not been well digested when it 
had been chewed for more than ninety years. 

The Normal Failure of Codification to arrest Dec<^ 

In any case, whatever verdict History might eventually pronounce on 
the respective merits and achievements of the Revolutionary French 
Code and its slow-footed German competitor, our glance at the Code 
NapoUon’s nineteenth-century history perhaps made it evident that 

> Tak«yani|^ Kenzo: RtetptioH amd Inftutnet of Oceidentai Legal Ideas in Japan 
(Tokyo 19Z9, The Japanese CouncQ, Institute of Pacific Relationa), p. xi. 
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this nin€ty-yem-long triumphal progress from Paris to New Orleans 
and Buenos Aires and Cairo and Tok)^) was the exceptional result of 
peculiar historical circumstances. As a rule—and this nile is inherent in 
the very nature of the declines and falls of civilizations—the demand 
for codification reaches its climax in the penultimate age before a social 
catastrophe, long after the peak of achievement in jurisprudence has 
been passed, and when the legislators of the day are irretrievably on the 
run in a losing battle with ungovernable forces of destruction. Justinian 
himself had no sooner turned at bay against Fate, and thrown up in her 
face the imposing barricade of his Corpus luris, than he was driven by 
the Fury's relentless hounds to sprint on again in a paper>chase in 
which he was constrained to strew the course with the tell-tale sheets 
of his Ntrotllae. Yet in the long run Fate is apt to deal kindly with the 
codifiers, even when they have not shared Napoleon's fortune in being 
moved to do their work at an exceptionally auspicious hour; for the 
mead of admiration which their outraged predecessors would have 
refused, with indignation, to accord to them has been offered to 
their mantSy in full and overflowing measure, by a Posterity that has 
been too remote, too barbarous, or too sentimental to he capable 
of arriving at a soberly correct appraisal of the codifiers’ work. 

Even this uncritically admiring Posterity, however, finds the con¬ 
secrated codes impossible to apply in real life until they have suffered 
a sea change; for it is the tragedy of the codifiers that, in reducing the 
law of a happier and more cultivated past age to the social, moral, and 
intellectual level of their own melancholy generation, they have still 
pegged it so high that it is bound to pass forthwith beyond the reach' 
of a herd running violently down a steep place into the sea.* 

'In the parts in which they were borrowing fr<Hn the classical law—of 
which they preserved many useful rules-^-as well as in Justinian’s own 
personal constitutions and in the interpolations, the [Justmianean] com¬ 
missioners succeeded, notwithstanding the difficxilties of their task, in 
producing a work which, without being free from contradictions and 
obscurities, was better suited to the needs of the populations of their 
countries than were the admirable classical masterpieces. One might even 
say that, in itself, this work was still too strong meat for the juridically 
uncultivated minds to which it was addressed. In the East it does not 
appear to have succeeded in dethroning the Syro-Roman Custumal, which 
was unquestionably less scientific. In the West its only effect on legal 
practice was by way of glosses which were never more than mediocre 
before the study of the Justinianean Law received its impulsion from the 
School of Bologna.’* 

In the last phase of the Roman Empire in its last strongholds, Jus¬ 
tinian’s reign was promptly follow'ed by a deluge of Lombard, Slav, and 
Arab barbarian invasion; in the last phase of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, Hammurabi’s strenuous worx of political and social reclamation 
on the plains of Shinar was no less promptly waterlogged by a Kassite 

I See V. vi. 2x4, with a. 3. 

* Mett. Tiii. 3a: Mark v. 13; Luke viii. 33. 

1 Coilinet, P.: £tutUs Haton^t ntr U Droit dtjhutittun, toI. i: Xe Cartetere Orientu 
<le I’CEuvre L^gUlative de Juidnien’ (Paris 191a, Recueil Sirey), p. zxiz. 
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inundation from the hills; in the Andean World the rule of the Inca 
law-givers was brought to a sudden end by the calamity of the Spanish 
conquest. Even in the Anatolian core of Justinian's empire, when Leo 
the Restorer and his successors set to work, after a virtual interregnum 
of 150 years, to replace the wreckage of Justinian’s pretentious imperial 
edifice by something more modest, more practical, and, above all, more 
firmly based, they found apter materials in the Mosaic Law than in the 
Justinianean Corpus Juris for meeting the simple needs of a new society 
that was struggling to be bom under their aegis. ‘ In Italy, whom Jus¬ 
tinian succeeded m ‘liberating’ momentarily from barbarian rule at 
the cost of finally vsTecking her social structure and her cultural life, 
the immediate future lay, not with the secular Corpus Juris,* but with the 
monastic rule of Saint Benedict,^ which was conceived during the agony 
of the Great Romano-Gothic War (gerehatur a.d. 537-53) and was dis¬ 
seminated to Ultima Thule before Monte Cassino was laid desolate by 
the Lombards. In the former Transalpine provinces of the Roman 
Empire that Justinian neither inherited from his imperial predecessors 
nor reconquered from barbarian war-bands, the Justinianean Corpus 
Juris did not, of course, obtain even the short-lived currency that it 
enjoyed in Italy and North-West Africa pending the undoing of Jus¬ 
tinian’s work there by the Lombards and the Arabs.* 


The Decay of the Roman I^ato in the Roman Empire's Teutonic Barbarian 
Successor-states 

In these lost and never even temporarily recovered Transalpine 
dominions of Rome a Roman subject population was permitted, by the 
indulgence or indifference of its new barbarian masters, to continue to 
live under Roman civil law in its locally prevalent pre-Justinianean 
embodiments; and the milder and more statesmanlike of the emperors’ 
barbarian successors went so far as to anticipate Justinian by promulgat¬ 
ing local codes of Roman Law—a Lex Romana Burgundionum and a 
Visigothic Breviarium Alarici —for the use of their Roman sheep without 
a jiirisprudent shepherd. The Breviarium of the Visigoth King Alaric 11 , 
which was mainly based on the I'heodostan Code, had al^ actually 
preserved extracts from the Sententiae of the Severan jurist Paulus 
which would have been lost to latter-day scholars if the sole surviving 


* See III. tii. 376 tnd X. ir. aj-37. 

* Collmet, in op. cit., vol. cit, poinu out that Italy had not yet come under Juatinian'a 
rule at the time— a.d. $38-34—when Jxiatinian'a Corput Jurit wai being compiled (p. 
11): and that tw Italian juritta were included in the board of commiuioneri by whom the 
work of codification waa carried out (p. 13). Juatinian’a legislation did net apply to Italy 
auiomaticallv; it was made applicable there by expreaa proviaiona, and this only peri 
patsti with the progreaa of the reconqueat (p. la). At the aame time, CoUinet auggetta 
elaewhere that an already fonned design of reconquering Italy may have been one of 

{ utcinian’s motivea in compiling hit Corpus lurit. while he did not draw upon the local 
taiitn veraion of the Roman Law, he did with to provide himaelf with a Corpus Juris 
that would be applicable in Ica^ (CoUinet; *TheGeneral Considerations raised by the 
Codification of Justinian', in Tiidschrift wor Rtditsettekuderus, vol. iv (Haarlem 1933, 
Tjeciik Willink), pp. 7-8). 

t See III tii. aot-y and V. vt. 334, n. 3. 

* This point is brought out by Bums, C. Delisle: Tks First Burops (London 1947, 
Allen te unvrin), p. 330. 
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ofHcUl antholo^of the masterpieces of Roman jurisprudence had been 
Tribonian’s Z%ert. In the first phase of the VisigotWc rdgime in 
Southern Gaul and Spain, King Euric I {regnabat a.d. 466-84) enlisted 
the services of Sidonius ApoUinaris' friend and correspondent the Roman 
jurist Leo of Narbonne.* Yet this precarious survival of Roman Law in 
the West was limited in its range and, even within those limits, was a 
wasting asset. Roman subjects of Teutonic barbarian successor'States 
were subjected, it would seem, from the outset, to a regressive barbarian 
criminal law providing for the payment of a wrgeld to the injured party 
or his heirs, m lieu of punishments imposed and exacted by the state ;* 
and, though, in the deliberately conciliatory common law for Romans 
and Burgundians that was embodied in the Burgundian war>lord Gundo- 
bad’s Liber Comtiiutiomtm^^ the invidious differentiation of scales of 
toergeld was based on differences of class and not of community, in the 
toergeld tariff of the ultra-barbarous Frankish Lex Solica ‘the life of an 
ordinary Frank’ was ‘reckoned worth double that of a Roman’.* What 
is still more significant, the Roman Law was now in retreat even in the 
tolerated departments of business relations and ‘persona) statute’. 

'The Roman Law survived, but it sank to the level of custom.* Since 

■ See ApolHnarii, Sidoniue; Eputulat, Book VIII, Lcner iii, $ 3. 

* Sec Lot, F.: Im Invaticnt GtrmaiwiMt (Pari* 1035, Payot), pp. 166-8. 

1 In Southern Gaul at the turn of the nfth and aixth centuries of the Chriitiin Era the 
subject Romana sained a nouMe improvement in their legal atatua from the play of power 
Mlitict between their barbarian matters of the moment—the Nomadicised Kaat German 
Burgundians and Viiigotha—and the neighbouring Frankiah backwoodamcn from the 
Lower Rhineland, who, under Clovia' lemderahip, were now ahowing themaelvea formid¬ 
ably aggrettive. In the preface to the Btirgundtan Libtr Comtitutionum it ia declared to be 
the king'a benevolent intention to secure juitke, unalloyed by either corruption or com¬ 
munal inequality, for Burgundians and Komani alike, by providing a common law for 
cases between a Burgundian and a Roman, and a Kpante code for caics in which both 
parties are Romans (aee Dill, Sir S.: Raman Sacitty in Gaul in tlu Merovingian Aga 
(London 1926, Macmillan), p. 65). This Burgundian profeation of virtue ia borne out 
by the lixth-centur^r Gallic Roman historian Gregory or Tours. ‘^Gundobadua) Burnn- 
dionibua leges miiiorea instituic, ne Romanos oppnmerent* {Htsloeia Prancorum, Book 
It, chap. 9, ad >fn.); and the evidence ia impreaaive when a Roman and Francophil 
Catholic ecclesiastic icatifiea in favour of a barbarian and Arian Burgundian war-ford 
whose dynasty had been suppressed by Gregory’s Frankish petrons by the time when 
Gregory wss writing. Dill (op. eit, p. 63) dates the first edition of Gundobsd’t Liber 
Censtitutioman sbout A.D. 501; Bums (op. ck., p. 330) about 503 (the datins tunu on an 
article, dated the a8th May. toa, which appears in the final Mition). The aTtviarimn of 
the Burgundian Gundobad's Visigoth contemporary Alark II {regnabat a.d. 484-507) is 
dated by Dili (op. 94) and by Bums (op. eit., p. 330) circa a.d. 506, on tlk eve of 
the Battle of VouilU. Tnii banle, which was fought in a.d. 507, result^ in the conquest 
of all Southern Gaul save Septinunia from the Visigoths by the Fnnka (see II. ii. 166. 
380, and 438; V. V. 317, n. 1, and 331, 333, >35-6). The Burgundian principality had 
suffered its first Frankiah invasion in a.d. 300. These coincidences of date bear out the 
view tlut at the turn of the century the Viaigothic and Burgundian governments were 
attempting to ofTaet the odium of their herttitw Arian faith by granting genuine equality 
before the law to their Catholic Roman aubjecta. Though their conciliatory policy thd 
not induce the Catholic Roman clergy in their dominions to cease working for the vic¬ 
tor of their own barbaroui Franluth convert Clovis, some of the Roman laity felt 
differently. A grandson of Sidonius Apollinsris fell at VouiJI6 ftghtiiw for the Visigoths; 
and, though, when the converted Franks conquered Aquitaine and Burgundy, they left 
in force the libera! Breviarium Aland and Lex Ramona Bitrgttttdianum and Lxber Comti^ 
tulionum Gandohadt' that had been enacted by their Visigoth and Burgundian victims, tlK 
Aquitanisns chafed under the Frankiah yoke for centuries thereafter. The Catholic 
clergy, however, were privileged in all contingmeies. Under the barbarian law of the 
Ripuarian Franks it cost four times as much tokill even a aub*deacon, and nine times as 
much to kill a biihop, u to kill an ordiruiry Roman layman (Bums, op. cit., p. 336). 

* Dill, op. cit, p. 47; cp. Lot, op. cit., p. 195. 

* Cp. CoUinet, op. ck., vel. cit., pp. 3 «a-i 3 '—A.J.T. 
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the Empire had disappeared, there was no longer any legislation to put 
fresh life into the old law by adapting it to new necessities.'* 

‘In the sixth century (of the Christian Era] in the West, the destinies of 
Roman Law were dominated by one key phenomenon: an arrest in the 
development of the classical law. When we analyse this phenomenon in 
order to examine it in its diverse aspects, we can see that there are three 
elements in it: a traditional persistence of the classical institutionsan 
evolution of these institutions in which there is nothing creative; and, as an 
inexorable consequence of these first two facts, a general regression in 
legal standards. . . . 

‘The full measure of the feebleness of the evolution comes to light 
when one measures it by this sixth-century Western World's needs. In 
the troubled period that marks the end of the Ancient World and ushers 
in the Middle Ages, the new needs were numerous and pressing. In 
whatever direction one turns one's eyea—towards the political, the econo¬ 
mic, the moral or the religious situation—one sees nothing but the over¬ 
throw of the ancient traditional order, the Roman order, of things. At this 
decisive moment in history, did Italy and Gaul, to confine our attention 
to them, make any attempt to satisfy these needs in so far as they affected 
private law? When it had become dear that the barbarian conquest had 
come to stay, the accomplishment of [legal] reforms that would have 
sufficed to bring the law in force into harmony with the new way of life— 
a harmony that w*as imperatively required—called for energetic and 
intelligent men (such as were the feudal jurists of a later age) who would 
labour diligently to bring the [necessary] evolution to pass. Evolution does 
not take place without effort, and is never automatic. The times called for 
someone with the courage to apply the pick-axe to the dilapidated edifice 
of law, and with the authority and ability to build up a new edifice [in 
place of the old one]. But this was something beyond the powers of the 
men of [sixth-century] Italy and Gaul. Their impotence is attested by 
the decadence which had brought them under ^e yoke of their new 
masters and had opened the way for the profound transformation of 
economic life. . . . 

‘The West [in the sixth century] was “a static society in which nothing 
could die because nothing was coming to birth there any longer”. In this 
static world, stagnation and decadence had incontestably gained the upper 
hand over progress. This is the spectacle presented by Roman Law in 
Italy and Gaul at the very moment when the names of Constantinople 
and Justinian were lighting up the World with their lustre.'* 

Thus, in the last chapter of the history of Roman Law in the West, 
the Theodosian Code played a dwindling part and the Justinianean 
Corpus no part at all. In Western and Orthodox Christendom alike, 
the Justinianean Corpus eventually came into its own, not by showing 
itself proof against death, but by surmounting a vital pausa* through 
a feat of hib^ation. Though in Italy as a whole the Corpus had 
an innings of no more than fifteen years (reckoning from the end, in 

* Lot, op. cit., p. i66. 

* e.g. mancipatio, which wu abolished by Juttinian, peraiated in Italy down to the 

ninth oentuiy of the Christian Era (CoUinct, op. cit, vol. cit, p. ai6). dotis, 

which was Iiltewiae abolished by Justinian, wu retained by Alahc in hia Brniarium 
(ibid., p. aao). See further ibid., p. 30S.—A.J.T. 

* Colliaet, P.: £tuda Hutori^i sur U it JviUmtn, vol. i: ‘Le Caractere 
Oriental do TSuvre Legislative de Tustinien' (Paris 191a, Recueil Sirey), pp. 309-14. 

4 Lucretius: Dt Rtrum Naivra, Book III, 1 . 930. 
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A.D. 553, of the Ostrogoths’ last stand to the beginnmg, in a.d. 568, of a 
pieceme^ Lombard conquest), it came to life again, some four hundred 
years later, in an eleventh-century juristic renaissance at Bologna, the 
principal city in the bridgehead which the Constantinopolitan Govern¬ 
ment’s Italian exarchs had maintained till A.D. 751 in the hinterland of 
Ravenna. From there from that time onwards, Tribonian’s work radiated 
its influence into extremities and extensions of an expanding Western 
World that had lain beyond the political horizon not only of Justinian 
but of Trajan; and, thanks to Bologna's capacity, in the Dark Ages, for 
intellectual cold storage, a version of Roman Law was eventually 
‘received’ in Modern Holland, Scotland, and South Africa. In Orthodox 
Christendom the Justinianean Corpus Juris survived, with greater ease, 
the less exacting ordeal of hibernating for three centunes at Con¬ 
stantinople, and re-emerged in the tenth century of the Christian Era in 
the Imperial Code ( VasiUkd) by which the Emperors of the Macedonian 
Dynasty replaced the Mosaistic legislation of their eighth-century Syrian 
predecessors. These parallel juristic renaissances in Orthodox and in 
Western Christendom will occupy our attention in a later Part of this 
Study.’ In the present place we are inquiring into cases in which the 
juristic l^cy of a defunct universal state has been inherited direct, not 
rediscovered as a treasure-trove. 


Ths Failure of the Spanish Empire of the Indies to profit by the Late of the 
Incaic and Aztec Empires 

In the broken history of the Andean universal state, we have seen’ 
that some vestiges of the oecumenical law of the Incas did find their 
way into the heterogeneous and ill-digested corpus iuris of the Spanish 
Empire of the Indies, but the greater part of this precious Incaic legal 
heritage, which had been so carefully adapted by its authors to the 
social needs of the Andean World, was sacrificed by the destructiveness 
of the conquistadores and the imimaginativeness of their more reputable 
successors the licenciados. It is true that among the I^I advisers of the 
Spanish Crown in the Indies there were individuals who saw that 


‘the most diflictilt problems . .. w*ere those arising from the government 
of an Indian population which could not be reduced to the norms of 
Spanish law. Juan Matienzo, judge in the Audiencis of Charcas and inti¬ 
mate adviser to [the Viceroy] Toledo {proeonsulari munere ftmgdratur 
A.D. 1569-81), in his celebrated text-bo^ of Peruvian administration, 
Gobierno del PerU {circa a . d . 1570), warns the Spanish authorities not “to 
try and change the customs abruptly and make new laws and ordinances, 
until they know the conditions and customs of the natives of the country 
and of the Spaniards who dwell there; for, as the coimtry is large, so 
customs and tempers differ. One must first accommodate oneself to the 
customs of those one wishes to govern and proceed agreeably to them until, 
having won their confidence and good opinion, with the authority thus 
secured one may undertake to change the customs." ’’ 


* S«e X. iz. a 7 -* 34 - 

* On p. 265, above. 

* Hiring, C. H.: Th* Spanish Empire in Amerita (New Yoric 1947, Oxford University 
Press), p. s to. 
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But the indigenous customs that were incorporated into Spanish colonial 
law on the strength of such considerations as those set form by Matienzo 

‘had to do, naturally enough, with the life of the lower orders of society: 
the regulation of lal^ur, the succession and the privileges of native chiefs, 
Indian village organisation, agricultural practices, etc. . . . Basically . . . 
people in the Indies, especially in the domain of private law, lived accord¬ 
ing to the same judicial criteria as in Spain.’* 

The Infusion of a Decadent Roman Law into the Customary Law of the 
Roman Empire's Teutonic Barbarian Conquerors 

In the more usual situation in which the aggressors who have snatched 
the sceptre out of the hands of the rulers of a universal state are not the 
representatives of some alien civilization, but are barbarians, we should 
expect d priori to see the governments of the barbarian successor-states 
take over much more of the juristic heritage of a former oecumenical 
Power which has eventually succumbed to force of barbarian arms with¬ 
out having lost its cultural prestige in barbarian eyes. We have, indeed, 
noticed already* that in the Teutonic barbarian successor-states of the 
Roman Empire the new masters were ready to allow their Roman sub¬ 
jects to continue to live under Roman Civil Law. On the other hand the 
barbarians' impulse to maintain a distinctive communal culture of their 
own in the alien social environment in which they have placed themselves 
through their conquests is apt to declare itself in the field of law, as well 
as in the fields of religion and poetry in which we have studied it in 
another context,* 

The extant collections of the laws of divers Teutonic war-bands on 
ex-Roman ground gave a latter-day student the impression that these 
barbarians wanted to accommodate themselves to their new social en¬ 
vironment with as little change in their own traditional life as local 
circumstances might allow. The most archaic of these collections was the 
Frankish Lex Salka but the same imperviousness to Roman influence 
was displayed in the rather more sophisticated provisions of the other 
law-books which had been put into their final form at a later date: for 
instance, the laws of the Ripuarian Franks, the Alamanni, the Bavarians, 
the Frisians, the Lombard conquerors of Italy, and the English con¬ 
querors of Britain. The backbone of these laws consisted of such utterly 
un-Roman institutions as ordeal by battle and the atonement for crimes 
of violence by the payment of compensation to the injured party or his 
heirs.* This contrast in character between the sophisticated Roman Law 
of a moribund Hellenic World and the archaic barbarian law of the 
Teutonic war-bands who had settled on the Roman Empire's derelict 
provinces had its counterpart in a corresponding contrast between the 
Sumerian Law, as mirrored in Hammurabi's Ct^e, and the law of the 

I Haring, op. cit., loc. cit. * On pp. aSo-t, above. 

» See V. V. 194-337, pottim. 

See the oper^u of it in Dill, Sir Samuel: Roman SaeUXy in Gaul in the Merovingian 
Age (London 1936, Macmillan), pp. 43-63. 

t An Uluminating aurvey and analyais of the hittory of thia inatitutioa among the 
Teutonic barbarian invadera of the Roman Empire and their eueceatora ia given by 
Phillpotu, B. S.: Kindred and Clan (Cambridge 1913, Univeraity Preaa). 
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Hittite barbarians who had settled on a moribund Sumeric World’s 
Anatolian fringes. The difference in the spirit of the law was here two¬ 
fold. From one point of view the Hittite Law gave the impression of 
being more advanced than the Sumerian; for, whereas in Hammurabi’s 
Code the punishments prescribed were savage and, in partictilar, the 
lex taliom was worked out to forbiddingly pedantic extremes,’ the 
Hittite law substituted hnes for Hammurabi’s sentences of death or 
mutilation as the penalty for a number of offences.^ From another point 
of view, however, the Hittite Law represented a regression; for, in 
dealing with crimes against persons, it substituted a tariff of toergeld for 
the punishments, to imposed and exacted by the state, that had been 
prescribed for the same crimes by Hammurabi.’ 

What were the prospects of life for these barbarian systems of law on 
the alien ground of a decadent civilization whose domain the barbarians 
had overrun ? The Hittite Law, in the redaction in which it happened 
to have been disinterred by twentieth-century Western archaeologists, 
dated from the later days of the second phase of Hittite history, for 
which the Carolingian Age of Western history would be the Frankish 
equivalent both in cultural terms of the contemporary state of society 
and in chronological terms of the passage of time since the emergence 
of a nascent new civilization out of a cultural interregnum.^ Here we 
have an historical example of a law of barbarian ongin successfully 
providing for the needs of a ci>ilization in the first chapter of its history. 
Beyond ^is point, however, Hittite history does not cany us; for, not 
long after the date at which the Hittite C^de was promulgated in the 
redaction that had been unearthed, the homeland of the Hittite Society 
in Eastern Anatolia was overwhelmed by a barbarian Volkerwanderung 
from the Balkan Peninsula and the Aegean which had been set in motion 
by the catastrophic dissolution of the neighbouring Minoan Society, and 
thereafter the Hittite Civilization lingered on only in refugee com¬ 
munities, beyond the Taurus in Northern Syria and overseas along the 


■ Th« article* in which it wu applied are t«t out in Smith, J. M. P.: Tha Orifin and 
History of Htbteu Lose (Chicago 1911, Univeraity of Chicago Preaa), p. 24, n. a. 

* See Hroan^, B.'. DU AlUsuGawtkhta Vord*Tas{ensmdlndient(?n^t I 943 > Mclan- 
trich), pp. tt4 and 167; GStac, A.; HotkiUr, Charittr und Atsyrtr (C^ 1936, A^c- 
houg). pp. 64-65; Delaperte, L.: Lar Hittitts (Paha 1936, La Renaiaaance du Livre), 
p. ati. 

s Sec Caviignac, E.: I4 ProWmeHiltiK (Paha 19^, Leroua), p. 105. The inititution 
of ntrgtld thus tuma out to be a common feature ofTeutonic and llittitc barbarian law. 
‘The idea of aettling eonAicu by a mon^ indemnity ia not peculiar to the Cermana. It ia 
fouj^ among other peopica and ia of a high antiquity. We come acroaa it already, four¬ 
teen centuhea before the beginning of our Era, among the Hitiitea of Aaia Minor (Lot, 
P.: Las Inoaiioms Germamfuet (Paria 1935, Payot), p. 166). 

* Thia Hittite law, aa latter-day Weitem atudenta had it, was a code drafted in the 

language of the Power that had exerciaed political hegemony ever the Hittite World from 
the abctcenth century B.C onwarda. It waa written in the Akkadian cuneiform acript on 
two clay tablet, containing one hundred paragraphe each, which were diacovered on the 
aite of the Hittite ^pire'a capital, BoKhaxqal'eh, in A.D. tpob-?. Thia redaction dated 
from the fifteenth centup' B.C. according to Hroxnd, op. cit., pp. 166-7; front the 
thirteenth century according to Cavaignac, op. cit, p. Z05. According to Delapone, op. 
cit., p. at4, there were three lucceaaive redactiona, of which the aecond waa made in the 
fifteenth or fourteenth century B.c. Engliah tranalaiioru of the diainterred text will be 
found in Smith, J. M. P.: Tht Origin and History <>/Htbrtw Lsna (Chkngo >931. Unieer- 
aity of Chicago Preii), pp. 247-74, Phtchi^, J. B.: Ancient Sear Eastern Texts 

(Princeton 1950, Uoiveraity Preaa), pp. X88-97. 
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west coast of Italy, which were eventually absorbed by the S3Tiac and 
the Hellenic Society respectively.* It was as if, in the ninth century of 
the Christian Era, ^e collapse of the Carolingian Empire had resulted 
in the destruction of the nascent Western Clmstian Civilization at the 
hands of Scandinavian, Eurasian Nomad, and Muslim Arab invaders. 
If we are to follow the fortunes of barbarian law in a growing civilization 
farther than this point, we must turn from Hittite to Western history, 
where we find the law of the English barbarian settlers on ex-Roman 
ground in Britain succeeding, without any deliberate or systematic 
‘reception' of Roman law at any stage,* in developing sufficienUy, out of 
its own resources, to be able to provide for the ne^ of a civilization 
that has arrived at a high degree of social sophistication and economic 
complexity. 

This unique ability of the English Common Law to keep pace with 
the growth of the Western Civiluation could be explained as the effect 
of tluee distinct causes. In the first place, at the time of the post-Hellenic 
Volkerwanderung, the barbarian law of the English invaders of Britain 
was largely relieved of such hampering archaic institutions as toergeld 
thanks to the exceptionally rapid disintegration of the kin-group organiza¬ 
tion of society in a migration across the sea.* In the second place the 
ex-Roman population did not, in Britain, survive under barbarian rule 
as a distinct community, continuing to live under its own Roman law, 
as it survived in the Continental Teutonic successor-states of the Roman 
Empire. In Britain the provindals were extermiiuted, expelled, or 
assimilated by the English settlers. In the third place, at the opening of 
the second chapter of Western history towards the close of the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era the English law was carried forward and, 
above all, was effectively enforced, thanks to the exceptionally stroi\g 
and efficient monarchy that was imposed on a politically united England 
by a Norman conquest. The survival of the English Common ^w, 
however, was an exception that proved a rule; for the ancestral law of 
the other Teutonic barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire failed to 
stay the course. In all other cases we find Roman influence seeping in 
from an early date. 

To begin with, the earliest versions of all the Teutonic law-books, 
with the significant exception of the English, were drafted in Latin; and, 
when we turn our attention from this point of form to matters of sub¬ 
stance, we catch glimpses of Teutonic custom fighting a stubborn rear¬ 
guard action against the moral press\ire of Roman concepts and Christian 
standards. The comparatively enlightened King Liutprand of the ultra- 
barbarian Lombards declares frankly, in a law promulgated in a.d. 731, 
163 years after the Lombards’ eruption into ^e comparatively highly 
cultivated social environment of Italy, that ordeal by battle is a lombard 

I Sec I. i. 114-15; III. ill. 139; IV. iv. 109; V. v. 88; tnd IX. viii. 438-9. 

> Thit it oet, of eourtc, to t^ that ‘the Common Law’ of EnsUod remain^ impervU 
out to the influence of Roman Law after thit influence had become prevalent in Weatem 
Chrittendom at ■ whole in contequence of the Juttinianean jurittic renmittance at 
Bolofma in the eleventh century of the Chhidan Era (tee X. ix. 31-34). 

) On thit point, tee the pawage quoted from Pbillpottt, op. cit., pp. 257-85, in the 
pretent Study, II. U. 90-91. 
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custom which it is beyond his power to ban, though he is ^uncertain of 
the judgment of God and’ has 'heard that many litigants have unjustly 
lost their case through' this practice.' On the other hand the genial 
Burgundians had mellowed under Roman influence within less than a 
hundred years of their crossing the Rhine. 

'There is hardly a trace of German ideas or institutions in the legisla¬ 
tion of Gundobad.* He has no resemblance to the old German chief, sur¬ 
rounded by his assembled warriors. His type and model is the political 
authority wielded by the Emperor or the great Praetorian Prefects.... In 
the Salian Law pecuniary compensation is almost universal: other punish¬ 
ments are almost unheard of. In Burgundy, besides the pecuniary sanc¬ 
tion, there are many and various punishments for crime, some of them 
even harsh and cruel. This, however, it has been observed, does not prove 
a less civilised social tone, but rather the reverse.’ The Burgundian 
legislator, in fact, is striving to abolish the vindictiveness of private con¬ 
flicts by making the sute the avenger of personal wrongs.’* 

The Burgundian Liber Constiiutiomm marked a radical departure 
from archaic Teutonic law not only in its character but in its application; 
for, while the Lex SaHca and other Teutonic law-books of that type were 
merely communal prescriptions for the exclusive use of an intrusive 
barbarian war-band, Gundobad and Sigismund were enacting, as we 
have observed already, a ‘common law’ for their barbarian Burgundian 
followers and their Roman subjects. The Edictum Theodorici,* wluch wras 
promulgated in the Ostrogo^c dominions at about the same date, 
either circa a.d. 500 or circa a.d. 511-15,^ was a ‘common law’ in the 
same sense of applying alike to Theodoric’s Ostrogoth followers and to 
the Roman population under his rule; and in this case the scales already 
incline heavily in the Romans' favour. The contents of this barbarian 
war-lord’s edict are drawn from Roman sources—the Theodosian Code 
and the Sententiae of Paulus—and the Ostrogoth masters of Italy are 
referred to as ‘barbarians' throughout the document. It is even more 
remarkable that the Visigothic Breviarium Alarici, which was promul- 
»ted within a few years of Theodoric's Edictum and Gundobad’s IM>eT 
Constitutionum and was compiled, from the same sources as Theodoric’s 
work, avowedly for the benefit of the Visigoths’ Roman subjects, declares 
in its preamble that its prescriptions apply to 'both Romans and bar¬ 
barians’.’ 

The promulgation of these three codes of ‘common law’ by Teutonic 
war-lords on ex-Roman ground at the opening of the sixth century of 

I Liutprandi Ltgtt, cxriii; 'Inc«iti lumut d« iudicio Dei, et multoe audivimui per 
pugnam line iutticiam [nc] causam mam perdere, aed, propter conauctudioem gezitia 
noattse Lan^bardorum, legem ipaam mutare non poaaumui.’ 

> i.e. in hia ‘common law* for Burgundiana ana Romani (ace p. 381, above). Hia 
vertion of Roman Civil Law for the u»e of hia Roman aubjecta among themaelvea ia not 
inqueatioa here.—A.J.T. 

> Compere the correaponding contrast between the aalutary icverity of Hammurabi'a 

Code and the inexpedient laxity of the Hittite Code, to which attention has been drawn 
above.—A.J.T. * Dill, op. cit., p. 66. 

( See Hodgkin, T.: Italy and Htr Invadm, and ed. (Oxford 1892-9, Clareodon Prcaa, 
8 voll), vol. ill. pp. 276-7 end 309-14. 

* See Coliinet, P.: The General Problems railed by the Codification of Justinian’, in 
Tijdsekrift txfor Reehtsgtichitdtm, vol. hr (Haariem 1923, Tjeenk Wfllink), pp. 6-7. 

r Burns, C. Deliile: Th« Firtt Bvropt (London 1947, Allen & Unwin), pp. 32^-30. 
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the Christian Era was only the beginning of the transfusion of Roman 
law into the body of Teutonic custom. In the unstable social situation 
produced by the establishment of barbarian rule over Roman popula¬ 
tions, legislation could not stand still. The rulers of the Teutonic bar¬ 
barian successor-states followed the example of their Imperial Roman 
predecessors, from the Emperor Hadrian onwards, by issuing a spate of 
decrees; and these decrees, in their turn, were inevitably coloured by 
the legal traditions of their Roman social setting. The classic example 
is the corpus of rescripts, issued in Theodoric’s name, which were 
largely draJFted, besides being collected and published, by the Ostrogoth 
war-lord's Roman minister Cassiodorus. The Ostrogothic r^ime in 
Italy, however, met with an early violent end at Roman hands, and the 
Iberian Peninsula under Visigothic rule was the place where the natural 
course of events had time to work itself out before the Visigothic Power 
was overthrown, in its turn, by the more competent rival hands of the 
Visigoths* fellow barbarian invaders the Primitive Muslim Arabs. 

The Visigothic King Rcccswinth {r^pu2bat a.d. 649-72) restored to 
the former Roman territories under his rule the uniformity of law that 
they had enjoyed from the time of Caracalla until the Visigothic con¬ 
quest. In A.D. 654 he put out of commission the Breviarium of his pre¬ 
decessor Alaric 21 {regnabat a.d. 484-507) and gave sole force of law to 
a code' compiling the decisions of the Visigothic Kings from Euric 
down to Recesvrinth himself. 

'These decisions are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Roman Law. 

. . . 'Where else [in the field of Teutonic barbarian legislation] can one 
find anything comparable to Book I [of Receswinth’s Porum\, entitled De 
Legislatore, De Lege, in which an effort is made to formulate general 
principles of legislation V* 

The end of the story was the blending of Roman with Teutonic law in 
as many different mixtures^ as there were local customary laws* in 
Medieval Western Christendom.^ 

The Infusion of a Decadent Roman Late into the Islamic Shari'ah 

This infusion of Roman Law into the custom of Teutonic barbarians 
who had no future was, however, neither so important an event nor so 
striking a feat as its surreptitious and unavowed yet unmistakable in¬ 
filtration into the Islamic law of the Arab barbarian conquerors of other 
ex-Roman territories. The tw'o elements that blended here were even 
more incongruous, and the result of their blending was the creation, not 


> Known under the eltcrnetive ntmec of Liher luJieum and Forum ludUiorum, and 
rrentuall)' translated into Castilian aa the Fuero Juexto. 

* Lot, F.: Let Itnosiont Gtrmam^tf (Paria 1935, Payot), pp. 183-3. 

> The close resemblance of medieval Spiwish customary law to Scartdinavian law 
leada Lot (op. eit, p. 183) to aurmise that, in the Viaseochjc dorainiona, an unwritten 
Gothic customary law lurvrved both the Brtviarium Atarici and Receswinth‘a Forum 
luSciorum. 

* In France, this diversity of local customary laws survived even the egecrive political 
unification of the kinadom and was only ironed out by the leKialation of the 'iconodastic 
aasemblies* convened by the Revolution. 

* The main contributiona of Roman Law on the one side and Teutonic Law on the 
other are Mt out by Lot, op. cit., pp. 245-7. 
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just of a parochial law for a barbarian successor-state of the Roman 
Empire, but of an oecumenical law which was to serve the needs of a 
restored Syriac universal state and, after surviving the break-up of this 
political framework, was to govern and mould ^e life of an Islamic 
Society that, after the fall of the Caliphate, was to continue to expand 
until, at the time of writing, its domain had come to extend horn 
Indonesia to Lithuania and from South Africa to China. 

Unlike their paean and Arian Teutonic counterparts, the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs had been roughly shaken out of their archaic traditional 
way of life before they administered to themselves the additional shock 
of a sudden change of social environment by bursting out of the deserts 
and oases of Arabia into the fields and cities of the Roman and Sasanian 
empires. A long-continuing radiation of Syriac and Hellenic cultural 
influences into Arabia had produced a cumulative social effect which 
had declared itself dramatically in the personal career of the Prophet 
Muhammad;* and his achievements had been so astonishing and his 
personally so potent that his oracles and acts, as recorded in the Qur'in 
and the Traditions, were unquestioningly accepted by his followers as 
the source of law for regulating, not only the life of the Muslim com¬ 
munity itself, but the relations between the Muslim conquerors and 
their at first many times more numerous non-Muslim subjects. The 
speed and sweep of the Muslim conquests—which brought half of what 
remained of the Roman Empire and the whole of the Sasanian Empire 
under the rule of Muhammad's successors within less than twenty years 
of the Prophet’s death—conspired with the irrationality of the accepted 
basis of the Muslim empire-builders’ new-laid law to create a problem 
which was hardly more awkward for the non-Muslim population of the 
Caliphate than it was for their Muslim masters; for, even when the 
Qur’Sn was eked out by the Traditions, the task of wringing out of these 
unpromising materials an oecumenical law for a sophisticated society 
was as preposterous as the demands for welling water in the wilderness 
that the Children of Israel were said to have addressed to Moses.* 

For a jurist in search of legal pabulum for sustaining social life, the 
Qur’in was indeed stony ground. The chapters dating from the non¬ 
political Meccan period of Muhammad’s mission, buore the Hijrah, 
offered far less matter for the practical jurist than he would find in the 
New Testament ; for this literary legacy of the politically disinterested 
first phase of the Prophet's career contained little beyond a patently 
sincere and monotonously reiterated declaration of the unity of God and 
denunciation of the moral and intellectual error of polytheism and 
idolatry. The chapters afterwards delivered at Medina might look, at 
first sight, more promising; for at the H^rah Muhammad achieved in 
his own lifetime a position that was not attained by any follower of Jesus 
till the fourth century of the Christian Era;* he became the head of a 
state, and his utterances during this Medinese period were mainly con¬ 
cerned with public business. Yet it would be at least as difficult to elicit 

* Se« III. iii. *76-7. * E*od. atrii. 1-7. 

> The difference between the reepe^ve political eovirofunent* in wbkh Chriatianitjr 
and Iflain came to birth has been noticed in III. iiL 466-72. 

B sees. Tn L 
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a comprehensive system of law for a sophisticated society from the 
Medinese sttrahs, unsupplemented, as it would be to perform the same 
juristic conjuring trick with the Epistles of Saint Paul. Like the apostle¬ 
missionary, the apostle-podestk found that the flurry of improvising 
provision^ solutions, ad hoc, for a ceaseless succession of emergencies, 
serious or trivial,* left him no breathing-space for attempting to sort out 
these stray sibylline leaves into anting like a comprehensive or 
systematic code. Yet, even if Muhammad had sucbeeded, where Paul 
had failed, in performing this superhuman labour, the result would have 
been of less practical use to the Arabian prophet’s successors than a 
Pauline code would have been to the Christian Roman Em^rors; for 
the private business of religious congregations in important cities of the 
Roman Empire in Paul’s day actually had more in common with the 
public business of the Roman Empire in the fourth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era than had the public business of the agricultural, non-commer¬ 
cial, oasis-state of Medina under Muhammad’s rule during the years 
A.D. 622-32 with the public business of the universal state, embracing 
all but a fraction of the Syriac World, of which Muhammad’s thirty- 
third successor Mu’tamid found himself master upon his accession in 
A.D. 870.* 

In diese compelling circumstances the men of action who built the 
Arab Caliphate let theory take its chance and resorted to self-help. In a 
legal no-man’s-land where the oracles of the Qur’2n were dumb and 
where even the beaten track {Sunruih) of concordant Tradition faded 
out, they fotmd their way through by the aid of common sense, analogy, 
consensus, and custom.^ 

Tn the oldest period of the development of Isism the authorities en¬ 
trusted with the admirustration of justice and the conduct of the religious 
life had in most cases to fall back on the exercise of their own ra'y (common- 
sense personal judgment) owing to the scarcity of legislative material in 
the Qur’an and the dearth of ancient precedents. was regarded as 
a matter of course by everyone.... Corresponding to this recognition of 
ra’y as an approved source of law are the insuuctiorts ascribed to the 
Prophet and the early Caliphs, which they gave to the officials sent to 
administer justice in the conquered provinces.... In the digests which 
were developed from these simple origins we And deduction from deci¬ 
sions in allied cases expressly mentioned, i.e. the application of analogy 
(qiyds) as a methodical adjustment of equity {ra’y). . . . 

‘We have—there is evidence for it at a very early period—a kind of 
popular element adopted among the constitutive sources for the deduction 

r For thete chuacterietici of Muhaminsd't peraonal IcgiiUtion in the Mcdineae 
luraAi, eee MerTOlioutfa, D. S.: The Early Devehpmmt Mohammtdamtm (London 
191;^. willuma « Norgate), pp. 5 and is. ‘It haa been noticed that the word whkh we 
ordinarily render “reveal”, and which literally meant “tend down”, ia properly applied 
to royal reacnptt; the luppliant “raisea” a petition and the aovereign "aendl dewn^‘ the 
reply. The faithful at Medinah uted to await frcah revelation! etch day aomewhat aa we 
in theae daya are on the look out for the morning paper.' 

> i.e. three hvmdrcd vean after the birth of Munamnud in A.D. 570. 

* ‘It U likely that [Muhammad] meant current practice to continue except where hie 
legialation had abrogated it* (Margoliouth, op. cit, p. 66). To begin with, the custom 
which counted for moil waa that of the Anbian oaiia-dwcllert and Nomads whooe con¬ 
quests re-eatabliahcd a Syriac univeraal state. The custom which eventually prevailed 
WM that of the Arab empire-builders' converted subjects. 
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of laws: the conception of consensus j.e. the general usage of the 

conununity which has been established by agreement in the larger circles 
of believers independent of the written, traditional or inferred law. . .. 

*It was quite natural, from the changed conditions after the conquests, 
that the formation of the law, not only in its special provisions, but parti¬ 
cularly in the point of vitvf they adopted in their method of deductive 
operation as laid down in fiqh (Islaoue jurisprudence), was greatly in¬ 
fluenced by what the authorities on the development of law in Syria and 
Mesopotamia were able to learn of Roman Law, sometimes of the special 
laws for the particular provinces. It was obvious that a quite uncultured 
people, coming from a land in a primitive stage of social development into 
countries with an ancient civilization where they established themselves 
as rulers, would adopt from among their new surroundings as much of the 
customary law of the conquered lands as could be fitted in with the condi¬ 
tions crested by the conquest and be compatible with the demands of new 
religious ideas. . . . The comparative study of one chapter of private law 
has yielded the most conclusive proofs of the thorough-going adoption of 
Roman Law by the jurists of Islam.*... Roman Law, however, does not 
exhaust the sources drawn upon in the development of Muslim Law. The 
receptive character that marks the formation and development of Islam 
also found expression, naturally first of all in matters of ritual, in borrow¬ 
ings from Jewish Law. According to [von] Kremer,* even many of the 
provisions of Roman Law that have been adopted by Islam only found a 
place in fiqh through the intermediary of the Jews.’* 

The Mosaic Law's Debt to the Codification of the Sumcric Law by Ham’ 
murabi 

This Jewish Law, which had so long a history behind it already by 
the time of Muhammad’s h^ah from Mecca to Medina, had originated, 
like the Islamic Shari'ah, as the barbarian cqstomary practice of Nomads 
who had broken out of the steppes of Northern Arabia into the fields and 
cities of Syria; and, for meeting the same emergency of an abrupt and 
extreme change of social environment, the primitive Israelites, Uke the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, had recourse to the existing law of a sophisti¬ 
cated society which they found in operation in the Promised Land. 

While the Decalogue—at any rate in a pristine form, in which all the 
Commandments were couched in the lapidary style still preserved in the 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth^—would appear, on the face of it, to be a 
native Hebrew product, the next piece of Israelite legislation, known to 
scholars as 'the Covenant Code’,* betrays its debt to the Code of Ham- 

< Schmidt, F. F.: DU Oeeupalio im Islamisehtn RtehS, reprinted from Dtr Jtlam, i 
(Stnnburg 1910). 

* Krcmer, A. von: Culturitsthithu d 4 t Oriotn(Vienna 1875-7, BraumOUcr, svola.), 
vol. i, p. 535: Eoglieh tnnsletion by Khude Bukheh, S.: Th* OrUnt undtr tht Calipnt 

E ilcutte ipso, Univertity Preei), chap, viii, ‘The Origin and DeveJ^ment of Mualim 
w’. Section 6, The Sourcea of Muslim Law’. 

The influence of local Medtneee Jewiab jurisprudence on the early acbool of lalamic 
jurisprudence at Medina is emphasized by Mergoliouth, op. cit., p. 74: ‘There ia no 
evidence thet Roman Law penetrated into this primitive ciw.' 

t Goldtiher, I., in the £ne^iopatib'a of Itlam, vol. ii (London 1927, Luxac), s.v. 
Fikh, quoted with the pennistion of the publisher*. 

* A conjectural reconstruction of the whole Decalogue in this presumably original 
acylc will ^ found in Smith, I. M. P.: Tfu Ongui and aistory of Htbreta Lau (Chicago 
1931. Univertity of Chicago Prcaa), pp. 6-7. 
s The Covenant Code 'exisu in two forma: one very abort, viz. Exodus zxziv, 17-Z6; 
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murabi more patently than the SharVah reveals its corresponding debt 
to a Syrian Roman law-book. 

‘It has been calculated that, out of forty-6ve, or possibly fifty-five, 
judgments preserved in this old Hebrew Law, thirty-five have points of 
contact with the Hammurabi Code, and quite half are parallel.’* 

This masterful influx of a code of Sumerian Law into legislation 
enacted at least nine centuries later in one of the local communities of 
a latter-day Syriac Society testified to the depth and tenaci^ of the 
roots which the Sumeric Civilization had struck in Syrian soil during 
the millennium ending in Hammurabi’s generation. A First Syriac 
Civilization, afEliated to the Sumeric, had miscarried as a result of the 
insatiable aggressiveness of the Hyk^ barbarians, who, not content 
with carving out for themselves a successor-state in the Syrian provinces 
of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, had driven on into the Egyptiac 
World and had thereby eventually brought down upon Syria an Egyptiac 
counter-invasion.* On the political plane, Syria had been included, for 
two centuries, in a reinstituted Egyptiac universal state and thereafter 
been partitioned, for two further centuries, between this Egyptiac Power 
and a rival Hitdte Empire. On the cultural plane the subject Syrian 
peoples, while continuing, down to the reign of the Egyptiac Emperor 
Ikhnaton {imperabat circa 1380-1362 B.C.), to employ as their medium 
of literary expression the AMcadian language, conveyed in the cuneiform 
characters according to the Akkadian usage, had experimented in work¬ 
ing out an Alphabet for the conveyance 01their native Canaanite speech, 
and, after testing the adaptability of the cuneiform characters for alpha¬ 
betic use,* had discarded them in favour of the notation—|>ossibfy of 
Minoan origin—which they immortalized by creating the historic Alpha- 

the other more extended, viz. Exodiu xx, 33—xziii, 33. Thu code is incorporated in two 
of the documents which cotnpMe the Hexsteuch: Exodus xxxiv, 27-26, in the J docu¬ 
ment, and Exodus xx, 33—xxiii, 33, in the E document. These two documents arose 
in the latter part of the ninth century or the early part of the eighth century B.c., J being 
probably a half-century or ao older than E' (Smith, op. cic, p. t j). 

> Johm, C. H. W.: Tht Rtlations fratwMn tht Lam of Boi^Uma and tho Lam tjf tho 
Hibrea Ptopla (London 1914, Milford), p. 49. In the third of the three lectures compos¬ 
ing this bo^ the writer takes up the question whether the indubitable and. indeed, 
striking poinu of similarity between Hammurabi's Code and the Covenant Code are to 
be accounted for at products of a unifomi^ of Human Nature, in virtue of which we 
find different individuala or communitiea independently making aimilar reaponaea to 
similar challengea. or whether these particular aimilaritiea are to Ik traced to a proceaa of 
diffusion through which the Covenimt Code has bo r rowed from Hammurabi's Code or 
both have borrowed from seme common source. Johns' eonduaion ia that most of the 
matter which the Covenant Code aharca with Haimnurabi'a Code has been borrow^ by 
the Covenant Code from the earlier of the two compiladona. He argues from the similar¬ 
ity, down to arbilrapr detaila. of the provisions in the two codes concerning (i) debt 
alavery (Johns, op. eit., pp. 56-60; cp. pp. 39-46) and (ii) the prescription of the penalty 
of burning alive for two particular offences (op. ciL, pp. 60-bi), and from the mupi^ 
of the laws, in both codes, in sets of fives and tens (op. cit., pp. 36-37 61). Thus, in 

Johns’ view, Sumerian Law, aa finally codified by Hammurabi, is th« main coounon 
element in the twro codes. He does, however, allow for a subsidiaiy common element in 
the shape of a primitive cuatomaiy law of the Semite Nomads of Anbia which may have 
been imposed independently Iw Hammurabi's Amorite ancestors into Shinar and oy the 
Hebrews, in their turn, into Palestine, and have been injected, in both cases, by the 
Nomad conquerors into the existing law of the conquered sedentary population (op. di., 
pp. vi-vii, 38, and 33-33). » See II. ii. 388^1. 

* In this experiment, they were anticipating the work of the creator of the Medo- 
Persian cuneiform Alphabet, which was invented—to all appearance, quite indepen¬ 
dently—about a thousand yean later (ace p. 247, above). 
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bet out of it. Finally, the Syrians had struck out for themselves, in all 
departments of life, a new civilization of their own which was affiliated 
to the Minoan, and not to cither the Sumeric or the Egypdac. Yet the 
Israelite Covenant Code is evidence that, through all these political and 
cultural revolutions in Syria, the Sumerian Law, as embodied in Ham¬ 
murabi’s Code, had remained in force among the descendants of Ham¬ 
murabi’s Syrian subjects—and this in such vigour as to impress itself 
imperiously upon the callow legislation of the Canaanites’ Hebrew 
barbarian conquerors.^ 

In thus entering into the law of barbarians who happened, exception¬ 
ally, to be incubators of a higher religion, the Sumerian Law, like the 
Roman Law, made a greater mark on history than when it was influencing 
barbarians whose destiny was the usual inglorious exit of their kind. At 
the time of writing, the Sumerian Law was still a living force in virtue 
solely of its Mosaic oifprint On the other hand, the Islamic SharTah 
was neither the sole nor the liveliest living carrier* of the Roman Law 
at the same date. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the chief 
direct heirs of the Roman Law were the canons of the Eastern Orthodox 
and Western Catholic Christian Churches. In the domain of law, as in 
other fields of social action, the master institution created by the internal 
proletariat was the universal state's principal beneficiary. 


3. Calendars; Weights and Measures; Money 
The Concern of Govertsments with Standard Measures 
Generally accepted and effectively operative standard measures of 
time, distance, length, volume, weight, and value are necessities of social 
life at any level above the most primitive. They are needed not only by 
manufacturers, stock-breeders, and agriculturists, but by hunters of the 
higher type that does not simply wait passively for game to turn up, but 
pursues a strategy dependent on ability to forecast and anticipate its 

1 7 *he Coventnt Code wu t telection &ofn the Code of Hammurebi. ‘There ere eSa 
lewi to tbe Code of Hemmurabi, tad only 50 in the Covenant Code' (Smith, op. cit., p. 
18); and the aelection bad been made to auit the nquixement* of a much more backward 
aociecy than that for which Hammurabi waa legisutins- ^he proviaiona in the case of 
each law in Hammurabi’a Code are much more detailed and elaborate and preauppoae a 
much greater experience with the practicca of an advanced eocial and economic order* 
(ibid., p. 18). ’It would . . . aeem that wagea for aervice were higher in Hammurabi’a 
day thw when the Covenant Code waa drawn up’ (ibid., p. 19). The legiilation in 
Hammurabi’a Code on the aubject of runaway ilavea hu no counterpart in the Covenant 
Code at we have it (ibid., p. 29). 'The Code of Hammurabi it much the more aevere 
of the two and uset the penalty of capital punishment to a much neater extent’ (ibid., 
p. ae^ but, as we have seen in comparing the Hittite Code with Hammurabi'a and 
the 'Teutonic barbarian laws with Roman Law, the absence of severe penalties 
may be evidence, not of humane feeling, but merely of impotence, on the legislator’s 
pert. Moreover, the law concerning the wori(in| off of debt by the enalavemcnt of the 
debtor or mem^n of his hoxiaehold to the creditor is lets hanh in Hammurabi’a Code 
than in t^e Covenant Code. Hammurabi’a Code frees male and female debt-slaves alike 
after three yeara’ service; the Covenant Code exacts six years’ service from males and 
enslavement for life (with certain reaervationa and exceptions) from fdnales (ibid., 
pp. 18-19). The Isnelite laws prescribing the puniihmenta for divers unnatural forms of 
sexual practice are likawtae hanher than me corresponding provisions in the Hittite Code 
(aee the comparative uble in Ctvaignac, E.: L* rnUimM Hittiu (Paris 1936, Leroux), 
p. tM, a. 1). 

* The continuoua carrien of an institution are, of course, to be distinmished from 
reconvert^ renegades who have adopted the same Institution da novc to a 'renaissance’. 
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victims’ movements and behaviour. Social currencies of these kinds are 
older—perhaps far older—than governments; and they become matters 
of concern to governments as soon as these come into existence in their 
turn. The positive raison d'etre of governments is to provide central 
political leadership for common social enterprises, and common enter¬ 
prises cannot be operated without standard measures. Again, the negative 
raison (TStre of governments is to ensure at least a modicum of justice in 
the private relations between their subjects, and, in most private issues 
of a ‘business’ kind, standard measures of some sort are involved. While 
governments thus find themselves implicated ah initio in the maintenance 
and enforcement of standard measures as one of their essential functions 
which they carmot afford to neglect, they also eventually discover that 
the administration of these institutions—for example, of the calendar 
at one end of the scale and of a coinage at the other—can be turned to 
account by them incidentally for the secondary purpose of moving their 
public in the direction of their policy. 

In these various ways, stanoard measures concern governments of 
every species; but they arc of particular concern to the governments of 
univer^ states for two reasons. In the first place, su<^ governments 
start life as parvenus who have to take active steps to win the obedience, 
respect, and loyalty of subjects whom they have taken over, without 
consulting their wishes, from the former parochial states that they have 
overthrown and replaced by force. In the second place, universal states, 
by their very nature, arc confronted with the problem of holding to¬ 
gether far greater numbers of subjects and far wider areas of territory 
than any single one of their parochial predecessors; and for this reason, 
again, they luve a special interest in the social unity and uniformity that 
standard measures promote when effectively enforced. 

Calendrical Cycles 

Of all the standard measures here in question, a standard system of 
registering time is the earliest felt and the most persistently imperative 
need; and the first necessity here is a measurement of the seasons of the 
year-cycle, which continues, even in technically advanced societies, to 
be the indispensable basis of Man’s unceasing struggle to win a liveli¬ 
hood from Non-Human Nature.* But the problem of measuring the 
seasons soon carries the pioneer chronometrist into calculations of vastly 
longer aeons of Time than the single year-period within which the 
seasons revolve. The measurement of the seasons requires a harmoniza¬ 
tion of the three different natural cycles of the year, the month, and the 
day; the discovery that the ratios between these three cycles are not 

■ At fint tight it might look at if Man't primeval acrvicude to the tcaaona had been 
thro«m off in a Modem Weatem factory in which the tempmture and atmoaphere were 
‘conditioned’ by artificia] reflation and in which the machinery waa worked by ahifu of 
operativea for 24 hnura in the day and for daya in the year. But this appearance of 
succeaafuUy contracting out of the tyranny ol Isature waa, of course, an illusion. Factories 
were fed by raw matenala, and fictory-worken by food, and in a Westemizing Modem 
World, no leas than in the Hi^er Palaeolithic Society, the ultimate constituents of both 
food and raw materiab had to be wrested from Nature. Moreover, this continuing war 
with Nature waa still being waged, even in this technologically precocious society, hy 
auch ‘higher hunters' as the trawler and the whaler, at well as by their younger brothers 
the husbandman and the shepherd. 
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simple fractions but surds leads a would-be harmonizer into thinking in 
terms of vaster cycles—the products, not of observation, but of reason¬ 
ing—in which the elusive correspondences between the beginnings or 
between the ends of days, months, and years arc found, by a mathe¬ 
matical computation, to recur after a formidably long lapse of time; and, 
when the habit of reckoning with these ampler periods leads the budding 
astronomer to take into his account the real or apparent cyclic move¬ 
ments of the planets and the ‘fixed’ stars, besides those of the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, the chronological horizon recedes to a distance which is 
not easy to express and is still less easy to imagine—narrow-verged though 
it may seem to a latter-day cosmogonist in whose eyes our particular solar 
system is no more than one speck of star-dust in the Milky Way, and the 
hUlky Way itself no more than one ci-devant nebula out of myriads of 
nebulae on their way from a flaming birth towards a deathly incineration. 

Short of this latest stage in the mental exploration of chronological 
magnitudes, the ‘least common measure’ of me recurrent coincidences 
between the apparent movements of the Sun and those of a single one 
of the 'fixed stars’ had generated the Egyptiac 'Sothic Cycle’ of i,a6o 
years,‘ and a recurrent common cycle of the Sun, the Moon, and five 
planets the Babylonic Magnus Annus* of 432,000 years,* while, in the 

> Thew 1,460 vear* vrere 'Sothic* yean: La. yeara reckoned from heliacal riling to 
heliacal riling of the inr Sochii (Sirhii), ita heliacal riling beii^ehe fint occaiioo in the 
year on which the itar ii visible above the horiaon before dawn. Throughout the life>ipan 
of the Egyptiac Civilization the Sothic-year waa virtually coincidentin length with the 
Julian year of 365^ days, whereat the Egyptiac official year wait conventional one of 363 
daya. Thua a period of 1,460 Sothic yeara was exactly equal to a period of 1,461 official 
years, and in (he course of a i,46o-vcara>ieng Sothic cycle the New Yetr’a Day of the 
official year would travel right round the Sothic year-clock. The mithenuiical device of 
controlling the jp«]pably inaccurate conventional year by relating it to the much more 
nearly accurate Sothic year must have been inaugurated in—or been baaed retrospectively 
on—some year in which the New Year’s Day of the official year actually coincided with 
the heliacal rising of Sirius. In the latitude of Men^hia in the fifth and fourth milieonit 
B.C. this astronomical event occurred on the July of the Julian Calendar, whi^ in 
that age corresponded to the lyih June of the Uregoritn Calendar—a date approximate 
to the Summer Solstice and also to the beginniM of the annual riaing of the Nile in the 
Lower Nile Valley and the Delta. It teems a fairly safe gueta that, at the time when the 
official year of 365 days was first put into commitaion, it waa act to begin on a date which 
waa of auch paramount importance for the whole life of the Egyptiac World. The 
Egyptiac official year did actually open on the tgth July of the Julian Calendar in each 
of the four-year periods a.o. i4e/t-i43/4, ttat/tyao-ijiS/ipty B.&, 3781/3780- 
vnilviTJ and 4341/4340-4230/4337 8.C. Since the egyptiae Calendar, with ha 
Sothic correction, it known to have bem in use at both the two Am-mentioned of 
these dates, the inaugural year—or retrospectively calculated staning-poinc—must fall 
within one or other of the two last-mentioned four-year Mrioda. Eduard Meyer opts for 
the earlier of the two altemativea, i.e. 4341/4340—4338/4237 B.C., on the ground tha^ 
by the time of the Old Kingdom, the Cale^ar was already a long since esubliahed insti¬ 
tution (mo Meyer, E.: Gtukiehtt da Altertumt, vot. L Part II, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 1913, Cotta), pp. 28-30). 

• * Sec IV. iv. 23-34 and 37, and V. r. 56-57. 

'Quarum [atellarum] ex disparibui mocionibua magnum annum mathematici nomtna- 
veruni, qui turn cfficitur cum SoUa et Lunae et quinque errantium ad eandem inter m 
comparationem confectia omnium apatiia cat facta converaio. Quae quam longa sit, 
nugna quaestio eat; ease vero certam et definitam necesae eat’ (Cicero: Dt Naturo 
Dtomm, Book II, c^p. 30 ). 

’Homines . . . populariter annum tantununodo Solis, id eat unius astri, reditu meti- 
untur-.cumautemadidem, unde aemel profecta aunt, cuncta aatra rediermt, eandemque 
totius anni deacriptionem longis intervwUis retulerint, turn ilJe vere vertena annua 
appellari potest—in i^uo vix dicere audeo quam multa aaecula hominum teneantur* 
(Cicero: .^enra'uMi Sapiomu, chap. 7 » D< Htpublicc, Book VI. chap. 33, in Cardinal 
Angelo Mai’s edition (Rome 1833, Mawman)), 

) This appears to have been the eitimate that waa traditional in the Babylonic school 
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stupendous Mayan Grand Cycle of 374,440 years, no less than ten 
distinct constituent cycles were geared together.* 

Governmental Methods of Keeping Count of Time 
Governments, like astronomers, find themselves concerned mth 
computations of terms of years, as well as with the seasonal articulation 
of the recurrent year-cycle. Their interest in the seasonal calendar is 
obvious, for it is the key not only to the livelihood of their subjects, for 
which governments are held responsible in the last resort, but also to 
their own ability to command the resources without which they cannot 
perform a government’s recognized functions. Even in a technically 
advanced and highly industrialized state of society the parochial govern¬ 
ments of a Westernized World in the year A.D. 1952 were having their 
policies dictated to them by the results of the last harvest and the pros¬ 
pects of the next one; and in simpler states of society this domination 
of weather over policy had made itself felt a fortiori. Governments bad 
not been able to mobilize and maintain armies without a sufficient surplus 
of food stocks with which to feed them, and they had been constrained 
to time their military campaigns to coincide with the slack season of the 
agricultural year (whichever of the seasons this might happen to be in 
the particular cliimte in which their dominions were situate and under 
the particular system of agricultural production that was practised 
there). 

In a state of society in which a money economy is either unknown or 
else only partially operative, the government even of a sedentary agri¬ 
cultural community may have to make an annual round of seasonal 
migrations to draw on food-supplies which, under the technological 
conditions of the time and place, are less mobile than even august 
human bodies. We have already taken note of the Achaemenian Court’s 
regular distribution of its time between three different imperial resi¬ 
dences.’ The Merovingian Frankish rulers of the most barbarous of the 
Continental Teutonic successor-states of the Roman Empire in one of 
the most backward of the Empire's former territories used to roam from 
one estate to another of their royal domain in order to browse on the 
fat of the land. Where the government has been of Nomad origin and 
has brought with it, out of ‘the desert’ into ‘the sown’, a war-band of 
Nomad empire-builders who persist, in partibus agrieolarum, in follow¬ 
ing their ancestral way of life, this migratory dance of attendance on the 

of utroaomer* (»e« Cumoot, F.: Let Religiom OrientaUt dam U Pagamnru Ramairt, 4th 
ed. (Piri* i92p, Geuthoer), pf>. 164 and Macrobiua, in hit commentary on the 
SommumSdpumii, 11 . ii, ruahing in where Cicero had feared to tread, venturea on an ' 
eatimate of hb own in which he reckons the span of the Magnus Annus at 15,000 tolar 
yeara, and Cicero himself had proposed a figure of i^9S4 years in hia ffortnntu (in- 
acceaaible in a.d. lojs), according to Tacitus in his Dtawgut de Oratariina, chap. 16. 
Cicero*! and Ma^bius's abots fell much nearer the mark than their Babylonic prede* 
ceasora* conscientious calculations, if the true figure is 25,817 solar years (aec PieSunan, 

E. M .: The Mind 0/ Latin ChritUndnm (London 1917, Ouord Univeniw Presa), p. 119). 

> See Morley, S. G.: The Andent Maya (Palo Alto, California 1946, Stanford Univer- 
aity Presa), pp. 26a and 089: Thompson. J. E. S.: Maya Hiert^ly^M tyriling: Jntrodue- 
Cion (Was^Mn, D.C., 1950, Carnegie Institution of Washington), pp. 141-56. Like 
the Egyptiac Sothic Cyde, the Mayan Grand Cycle was a device for correcting the in¬ 
accuracy of an official year of 365 days. 

» See pp. *05-6. above. 
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seasons is, of course, a still more conspicuous feature of public business. 
Yet even the most primitive and rudimentary government cannot allow 
its enslavement to a tyraimous annual round to preoccupy its attention 
to the exclusion of all provision for reckoning in terms exceeding the 
length of a single year; for the first concern of every government is to 
keep itself in existence; the most incompetent government may last for 
a whole lifetime, and perhaps for a term spanning a number of successive 
generations; and the most naive administration soon discovers that it 
cannot remain in business without keeping some permanent record of 
its acts. 

For this purpose the gigantic astronomical cycles evolved by the 
chronometrists were, however, as useless as the miniature calcn^r of 
the annual round, since the spans of time to which the continuous acts of 
even the longest-Uved governments had run had, in human history up 
to date, been of a lesser order of magnitude than even the relatively 
modest length of the Sothic period. Consequently, governments had 
had to work out methods of their own for dating events over a series of 
years. 

One of their methods had been based on the distinctiveness of every 
individual human being and on the personal names in which this dis¬ 
tinctive individuality was expressed. They had taken to dating their acts 
by the names of magistrates with an annual term of office, such as the 
Arayrian limmu, the Athenian archdn epdnymus, and the Roman pair of 
consuls: alternatively they had dated them by the series of regnal years 
of successive sovereigns ruling (short of accidents) for life. This system 
of dating does effectively distinguish every year in the count from every 
other; its weakness is that, when the continuotis life of the institution 
employed as a time-measure happens to be prolonged for 1,050 years, 
as the life of the Roman consulate was from the reputed date of its 
institution in 509 B.c. to its abolition by the Emperor Justinian in a.d. 
^41,’ a list of eponymous magistrates becomes far too long to be retained 
in ^e memory with the ease with which it is possible, tor example, to 
learn by heart the twenty-six letters of the Latin Alphabet in their 
arbitrary sequence; and in these circumstances the denotation of a date 
by the citation of the consuls of the year no longer suffices to call the 
date to mind without a tiresome search through a list of perhaps a 
thousand pairs of names. The reckoning by reigns is ultimately open to 
the same objection, even when the names of individual sovereigns are 
grouped together under the names of dynasties, and when each 
individual reign is articulated, not only into single regnal years but into 
tax-assessment periods each extending over a number of years (the 
fifteen-yearly ‘indictions’ of the Later Roman Empire). The difficulty 
is not overcome by inventing an artificial cycle of official years with 
Taney' names, such as the Sink cycle in which the years are named after 
animals (real and mythical) and other objects with auspicious associa¬ 
tions; tor, if the cycle is kept within the manageably short compass of 

T See V. vt. 11 r and 114. The life-tpin of the coonilate would iMve to be reckoned u 
having been 990 yeara if we were to take aa the iiiitial date the traditionaJ year, not of the 
inauguradon of the inadtution ic»elf (509 B.C.), but of ita firat reatoradoo (449 B.a). 

BtMO. nx La 
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the Latin Alphabet, it will recur so frequently that confusion will arise 
between one of its occurrences and another, while, if such confusion is 
to be avoided, this can only be done by drawing out the series towards 
the unmanageable length which the Roman consular fasti had reached 
by the year a.d. 541. 

The only satisfactory way out is to adopt the different method of 
choosing some particular year as an initial date and reckoning subsequent 
years from that date onwards in a numerical sequence which can, if 
necessary, be continued ad infinitum without in any way diminishing 
the convenience of the system for ready reckoning.* The dates chosen as 
the starting-points for new eras had in some cases been those of events 
of which the authenticity and the time of occurrence had been established 
beyond dispute. Classical examples were the eras starting from the 
Fascist occupation of Rome on the 28th October, 1922; from the 
establishment of the First French Republic on the 22nd September, 
1792; from the Prophet Muhammad’s hijrah from Mecca to Medina 
on the 15th July, a.d. 622;^ from the assumption of a formal claim to 
oecumenical au^ority in the Indie World by the Gupta Dynasty on the 
26th February, a.d. 320; from the definitive establishment of the 
Seleudd Empire’s Hasmonaean successor-state in Judaea in 142 B.C.; 
and from the triumphal re-entry of the founder of the Seleucid Mon¬ 
archy, Seleucus Nicator, into Babylon in 312 b.c. (an event which, for 
chronometrical convenience, was retrospectively equated with the ist 
of the Macedonian month Dius (October) of that year). 

There were other cases in whi^ eras had been reckoned from events 
of which the precise date had been disputable. For example, there was 
no evidence that Jesus had in fact been bom in the first year of a Christian 
Era that did not become airrent in divers provinces of Western Christen¬ 
dom till divers dates in and after the sixth century from the birth of 
Christ according to this computation there was likewise no evidence 
that the city of Rome had in fact been founded in the year 753 B.c. from 
which later generations of Romans had reckoned their era post urbem 
conditam', and the year 776 B.C., which figured as the first year of ‘the 
First Olympiad’ quadrieimium, was admittedly not the ascertained 
first year in which the Olympian Festival had been celebrated, but 
merely the first year in which there was a record of the name of a victor 
in the games at the chronometrist’s disposal for use as an eponym. In 
the third place there were cases in which eras had been reckoned from 
an imaginary event in the cosmogonical scheme of some particular 
school of theology: for example, the supposed instantaneous creation of 
the World by the fiat of a unique and omnipotent personal God, which 
had been discrepantly dated the 7th October, 3761 B.C., by the Jews, the 
ist September, 5509 b.c., by the Eastern Oithodox Christians,^ and 

< 'New craa’ have already been diKueeed, u wmptomi of 'Futuritm', in V. vi. 332 ~ 45 > 

* This is the proper correetton for the popuur traditional date x6th July, 6aa. D. S. 
Maraoliouth dates tne Hijrah the aoth September, 622 {Mokamnted and On Stise oj Islam 
(3r(t ed.: London 190$, ^tnam), p. »). 

s 'The traditional Chiiatian Era ia said to have been instituted in A.D. 525 at Rome, by 
the Abbot Dionysius Exinius, at the instance of the Pope. Even within the limits of 
Weacem Christendom it did not become generally prevalent till the ninth century. 

* The EMtem Orthodox Chriatian reckoning by 'Years of the World’ appears to have 
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6.0 p.m. on the evening before the 23rd October, 4004 B.C., Old Style, 
by ^e Anglo-Irish chronologist-archbishop Ussher {vivebat a.d. 1581- 
1656).* 

The Inability of Hea Eras to establish themselves vrithout Religious 
Sttftetions 

In the two preceding paragraphs the eras passed in review have been 
marshalled in a descending order of the cogency of the evidence for the 
events chosen by their originators for setting their initial dates; but, if 
we now resurvey these same eras from the standpoint of their relative 
success or failure in gaining a wide and lasting currency, we shall 
observe that the talisman by which their destinies had been decided had 
not been the touchstone of historical attestation, but the presence or 
absence of a religious sanction. In a.d. 1952 the historically dubious 
Western Christian Era was in the ascendant in the World on the 
unexpended strength of its ancient appeal to the former religious senti¬ 
ment of its once Christian Western disseminators. The Islamic Era of 
the Hyrah, which was now on the defensive against the Christian Era, 
was still holding its own, in so far as it was succeeding in doing so, in 
virtue of its living app^ to the surviving religious sentiment of a 
majority of its hereditary adherents, and not at all in virtue of its being, 
as it was, as impeccable historically as the Christian Era was vulnerable 
to assaults of the higher criticism. At the same date the Jews were still 
persistently reckoning by their hallowed version of the date of the 
Creation, llie vitality that was thus being displayed by the religious eras 
in A.D. 1952 was thrown into sharp reli^ by its contrast with the mor¬ 
tality rate of these consecrated eras’ unhallowed secular counterparts. 
The Era of the First French Republic had been discarded by Revolu¬ 
tionary France herself in its fourteenth year on the ist January, 1806; 
the Era of the Italian Fascist Revolution had shared the downfall of 
Fascism itself; and even the Seleudd and Gupta eras, after remaining 
in use for centuries, and being adopted or imitated by successive epigoni 
and supplanters of their origmators, had long since fallen out of use.* 

It is also significant that other secular events which, in the minds 
of contemporaries and Posterity, were no less epoch-ma^g than those 
cited above, were never taken as the starting-points of new eras—not 
even of new eras that were abortive. Cases in point are the beginning, 
in May 1703, of the building, at St. Petersburg, of a new capital for 
Russia that was to be Western from the start;* the landfall of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in New England on the 21st December, 1620; the 

trijen it Corwtaatiiwpte in the eerenth ccntu^ of the Chrietien Ert. In RtmU, it wm 
ebroMt^ by Peter the Greet, in Aivour of the Western Chrietian reckoning by ‘Yean of 
Our Lord', ac from the lat Janua^, 1700. The celebration of New Year*! Day thence¬ 
forward on the tat January, in lieu of the lat Sectcmbcr, waa made obligatory (ace 
BrOckner, A.: PtUr tUr Grcttt (Berlin 1S79, Grote). p, 327). 

> See XI. ix. 178. Biibop Uaaher’a chronology found its way into the margin of the 
Church of England'a Authorised Veraion of the Bible. 

* The tenacity of the Seleudd waa remarkable: Doura used it when under 

Roman rule and Jewa down to the eleventh century, and it ia aaid to have atill been in uae 
among Syrian Chriatiant at the begging of the preaent century* (Tam. W. W.; Tht 
Grttks in Baetria and India (Cambridge 1938, Utuveraity Preaa), p. 65). 

t See p. 321 , above. 
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opening of a new chapter in Western history towards the close of the 
ftfteen^ century of the Christian Era (an event which could have been 
dramatically ssmiboUzcd either in the crossing of the Alps by King 
Charles VIII of France in a.d. 1494, or in da Gama's landf^l at Calicut 
on the 2oth May^ 1498, or in Columbus's landfall on one of the Antilles 
on the i2th Octolw, 1492, or in the publication of the first Western 
printed book in a.d. 1445-6). We might add to this catalogue the 
beginning, in the year A.D. 324, of the building, at Constantinople, of 
a new capital for the Roman Empire that was to be Christian from Ae 
start,* and the crossing of the Hellespont by Alexander the Great in 
334 BC. 

Evidently the recognition of the authentiaty and the importance of 
an event is not enough, in itself, to make such an event eli^ble for 
serving as a mark for the measurement of Time. If the historic event 
is not consecrated by some religious sanction, its intrinsic merits as a 
starting-point for an era may coimt in practice for little or nothing. 
There is indeed a traditional association, which cannot be dissolved with 
impunity, between the measurement of Time by human intellects and 
the hold of Religion over human souls, and the ground for this is not 
difficult to descry. Religion dominates every side of life or aspect of the 
Universe that is recognized by Man as being out of his control, and in 
this respect there is a striking contrast between Man’s relation to the 
heavenly bodies whose cyclic movements give him his measures of 
Time and the divers objects which he subjects to measurements of 
length, volume, weight, and value. Man has at least an illusion of being 
master of the fiour ^t be metes out .in a man-made vessel after having 
ground it from grain produced by a harvest that Man himself has sown 
and reaped; he has a still greater sense of mastery over the piece of metal 
that he strikes into a coin after having smelted it from ore that he has 
detected in, and extracted from, the bowels of the Earth; but the stars in 
their courses overawe him by their inexorable aloofness, though in truth 
the astronomer’s intellectual mastery over them is a more wonderful 
achievement than any physical feats of miner, miller, husbandman, or 
metallurgist. 

In caeloque de(im sedes et templa locarunt, 
per caelum volvi quia nox et luna videtur— 
luna, dies et nox et noctis signa severa, 
noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantea .... 
nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 
templa super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
et venit in mentem soils lunaeque viarum, 
tunc aliis oppressa mails in pectora cura 
ilia quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
nequae forte dehm nobis immensa potestas 
sit, vario motu quae Candida sidera verset.’ 

So far from readily fallings into the delusion that he can affect the move- 

< See pp. aiS end >38, ebove. The dedication date of the completed city waa the 
iith May, ^30. 

s Luctebua; D* Rirvm Saturn, Book V, U. ii88-^t and 1304-10. 
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meats of the heavenly bodies, Man has found it difficult to shake off the 
contrary delusion that these movements influence human destinies. 

The persistence of this superstition in the inaccessible subconscious 
depths of the Psyche, even in societies that had attained a degree of 
sophistication at which Astrology had been professedly discredited and 
repudiated, was attested by the rarity of the instances in which a 
revolutionarily rational reform of the Calendar had succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing itself. The French Revolution, whose rationalized codes of law 
went forth, conquering and to conquer, to the ends of the Earth* and 
whose pedantically new-fangled weights and measures—grammes and 
kilogrammes and milligrammes, metres and kilometres and millimetres 
—enjoyed a succ^fou and ran like wildfire round the globe, was utterly 
defeated in its attempt to supersede a pagan Roman calendar that had 
been rejuvenated through being consecrated by the Christian Church, 
though the substitute which the ludd French Reason offered was the 
attractive one of a neatly proportioned new series of picturesquely 
renamed months—a Brumaire, a Ventdse, a Germinal, a Fructidor— 
each cut to a uniform length of thirty days grouped in three ten-day 
weeks. The batch of five supernumerary days tlut made up the tale 
of the ordinary (non-leap) year 'hardly marred the most sensible 
calendar ever invented—too sensible for a country which calls the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth months of the year October, November and 
December’.* Yet, while the fantastically erroneous lunar year of an 
archaic Meccan oasis-state had been adopted, as the calendar of Islam, 
by hundreds of millions of people over a vast area extending almost 
from end to end of the Old World, the ‘sensible’ calendar devised by 
French votaries of Reason did not manage to outlive its fourteenth 
year, and the shortness of its life testified that, after all, the French 
revolutionaries had been less wise in their generation than the Roman 
conservatives. 

The Roman misnomers pointed out by a distinguished Modem 
Western historian in the passage quoted just above were neither casual 
nor imbecile but deliberate and sagacious. The six months originally 
denoted in the Roman calendar by numerals, and not by the names of 
gods, had not, of course, been wrongly numbered when their names had 
flrst been bestowed on therm Originally the Roman official year had 
begun on the tst March, in the spring of the solar year, and this month 
had been a convenient starting-point for the annual round of adminis¬ 
tration and warfare, as well as agriculture, so long as the Roman 
Government’s range of action had extended no farther afield than a few 
days’ march from the Pomoerium; for, under those conditions, an 
annual magistrate elect who had entered on his term of office on the 
15th March could still take up the local command, assigned to him by 
the Senate, in time to take advantage of the spring campaigning season. 
When, however, in and after the Hannibalic War, the field of Roman 
military operations expanded out of Italy overseas into the Balkan 
Peninsula and the still more distant Iberum Peninsula, a magistrate, 

> Sm pp. s7i-8,tbove. 

a Thompson, J. M.: 7 'A« Frtrteh RtvoluHen (Oxford 1943, Blackwell), p. w. 
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appointed to one of these distant commands, who bad to wait till the 
X5th March before setting out from Rome might find himself unable to 
get into action before the summer was at its height and the autumn was 
approaching. 

During die half'century immediately following the end of the Han- 
nibalic War, this hampering loss of the best part of each annual cam¬ 
paigning season, with which the Roman state was threatened now that 
it had come to be fighting its wars in theatres at a distance of as much 
as several months’ journey from the Italian homes of a Roman peasant 
soldiery, was at first largely of^et by a discrepancy between the Roman 
official calendar and the actual cycle of the seasons resulting from the 
Pontiheat College’s cumulative neglect to keep the official year in step 
with the solar year by inserting intercalary months of the requisite 
length at the requisite intervals. For example, in the year 190 B.C., in 
which a Roman army inflicted a decisive defeat upon a Seleucid army 
on the Asiatic battlefield of Magnesia, the legions fotind time to arrive 
on the threshold of Sardis before the current season was over, because 
in that year the official 15th March fell on a day that was in r^ty the 
i6th November of the preceding solar year, while in the year 168 b.c., 
in which another Roman army infiicted an equally decisive defeat on 
a Macedonian army at Pydna, the official 15th March fell on a day that 
was in reality the 31st December of the solar year 169 B.c.‘ In these two 
militarily critical years the campaigning season was thus salv^ed for 
Roman military operations thanks to a calendrical error; but, whether 
this error had been dictated by military considerations or by super¬ 
stition, its efficacy diminished as the Roman calendar was pn^ressively 
brought back nearer to correspondence with the solar year. The addi¬ 
tional time now needed for arriving at a theatre of war before the 
campaigning season would be too hr advanced had therefore to be 
provided by some alternative means; and, with this eminently practical 
consideration in mind, the Roman Government sectired the passage of 
a law providing that, as from the year 153 b.c. onwards, the date on 
which the annually elected magistrates were to enter on their term of 
office was to be advanced, by two and a half months, from the 15th 
March to the ist January,* and in consequence January instead of 
March became the first month of the year.* 

Finding themselves thus constrained by raison (Titat to call upon their 


* In these tvo cue* the megnitude of the Roman calendar'* deviation from the current 
aoltryear can be calculated b^uae Livy haa recorded the date* of eclipuain term* of the 
day of the offreial Roman month (see Bouchd-Leclercq, A.; HUimrtatt SiUuddu (Paris 
1913-14, Leroux, a vola.), vol. i, p. aos). 

a The orimnal proviiion in the United State* for ■ four month*’ interval between the 
election of a Pretident’s elector* *nd the President Elect’s auumption of office wu made 
with the similar practical purpose of eruuring that he should have sufficient time to 
convey himself to Wuhington tw hor*e>traction from his home state, even if thu 
happened to be Georgia or New Hampshire. Within half a century of the year in which 
the institution had been adopted, the invention of ateam-traction by railroad had 
stultified the practical purpose which this provision had originally been designed to serve, 
but it wunottillthebm February, 1933, (hat the interval wushortened by 36 days through 
the comins into force of the Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution (see Xll. ix. 496). 

* The definitive replacement of the iit March by the 1st January u the Roman New 
Year’s Day secir»to have taken place on the iit January 45 >.c. u pin of Julius Caesar’s 
reform of the Roman Calendar. 
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public to put up with one shock to its habits and prejudices, the Roman 
authorities forbore to aggravate an already somewhat vexatious demand 
upon the Roman People’s capacity for adaptation by simultaneously 
asking them to alter the traditional names of six of their twelve months 
merely out of respect for a different kind of reason which would have 
been, not political, but sheerly pedantic. Satisfied with their success in 
meeting the bare practical need of the day, the Conscript Fathers let the 
names of the months alone, and more than a century was allowed to pass 
before two out of the six resultant misnomers were corrected. At length 
the architects of the Principate took the bold step of renaming the first 
two of those six months which a Roman povei^ of imagination had 
hitherto left unanimated and unhallowed by the names of gods. The 
month that was now the seventh, though still called 'the fifth’ (Oidnc-- 
tilis), was renamed after Divus lulius, and the following month (pre¬ 
viously Sextilit) after Divus Au^stus. The audacious innovation caught 
on, and in a.d. 1952 the calend^ of both the Orthodox Christian and 
the Western World were still bearing the superscription of those two 
Roman statesmen in the month-names 'July' and 'August’. 

Such currency is indeed apotheosis, if not immortaliaation; yet, in 
thus achieving a nomenclatory tour de forct that proved beyond the 
capacity of French revolutionary enthusiasts, the astute authors of the 
Julian Calendar were exception^y successful. In the United Kingdom 
in the supposedly enlightened eighteenth century of the Christian Era, 
disturbances were caused by an Act of Parliament, passed in a.d. 1751, 
for replacing the inexact Julian by the virtually perfect Gregorian 
calendar. Tlus amended c^endar had first been introduced by Pope 
Gregory XlII as far back as a.d. 1582, and in the meantime it had been 
adopted in most of the leading states of the Western World. But, in the 
sacrosanct sphere of the Calendar, religious susceptibilities long inhibited 
English Protestants from embracing a Papistical innovation, even if it 
were astronomically correct; and, sure enough, when the Act was 
published, it became suspect of having a catch in it. By the year 1752, 
in order to bring the current Julian reckoning into line with the Gregorian 
reckoning when this was substituted for it, it was necessary to drop 
eleven days out of the calendar year in which the change was being 
inaugurated. In their superstitious fear of calendrical magic, the British 
pubhc were impervious to the simple truth that the eleven days which 
were to be dropped were only theoretical days on paper; they jumped 
to the conclusion that they were being cheated of eleven days’ pay,' or 
perhaps even being docked of eleven days of life, and vociferous crowds 
went about demanding to have their stolen eleven days given back to 
them. 

The Conservation of Pagan Calendars by Churches 

Who had been the beneficiaries of calendars inherited by universal 
states from a dim religious past and rationalized by them at their peril ? 

< In fact, of coum, cyerYone who wa« paid by (he year or the month atood to gain, 
while anyone who was paid by the week or the day did not stand to lose, by the omission 
of eleven dtys in the month of September, 175a. 
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The marvellously exact, though formidably complex, Mayan calendar 
was bequeathed by ‘the Old Empire’ of the Mayas to the Yucatec and 
Mexic M}cieties that were afiUiated to the Mayan Civilization. The 
Sinic calendar was similarly bequeathed by the Empire of Ts’in and 
Han to the Far Eastern society affiliated to the Sinic Civilization. The 
Sumerian calendar, after having been bequeathed by ‘the Realm of the 
Four Quarters’ to the Babylonic Sod^ affiliated to the Sumeric 
Civilization, and having survived to serve the Neo>Babylonian and 
Achaemenian Empires in their turn,* acquired at this stage a new lease 
of life through being adopted by the Jewish Church that was the endur¬ 
ing monument of Judah’s fifty-years’ exile by the waters of Babylon. 
The Roman calendar was bequeathed by the Roman Empire to the 
Christian Church and was transmitted* by this original legatee to 
secondary redpients—in the first place to the Orthodox Christian and 
Western sodetics, and thereby eventually to a number of universal 
states founded by Orthodox Christian and Western empire-builders: 
e.g. the Muscovite Empire in the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom; the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy; the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies; the British Rij in India. By a still stranger caprice of Fortune 
the archaic limar calendar of Mecca, thanks to its adoption by Islam 
and by the Caliphate, became the c^endar of the Iranic and Arabic 
Muslim sodeties and hence the calendar of the Ottoman Empire and of 
the Timurid Mughal Empire on Indian ground. 

This brief survey shows that in the histories of calendars the function 
most frequently performed by a universal state had been to take over 
a calendar from a primitive pagan past and to transmit it to a higher 
religion. In the process of transmission the universal state had some¬ 
times stamped the pagan calendar with its own political imprint; yet, 
when once a calendar had been adopted from a universal state by a 
'higher religion’, it was apt, notwithstanding the patent evidence of its 
unhallowed origin, to acquire the sacrosanctity with which the higher 
religions had been tempted to invest their casually acquired external 
accessories as well as their inner spiritual essence; and a calendar that 
had received this consecration had to be taken as it had been found by 
civilizations and universal states of a later generation who had inherited 
it from some higher religion that had incubated them. The accoutre¬ 
ments of a churem usually cannot be refurbished by any party except the 
Church’s own recogniz^ supreme authority, whatever that authority 
may be. In Northumbria in the seventh century of the Christian Era the 
abandonment of a traditional method of reckoning the date of Easter, 
which had survived in a Far Western Christendom, in favour of a 

> In the Jewtth gatmoD-eonunuaity at EiephantinS under the Achaefnentan regime, 
the Babylonian calendar wai current onicially and the Eg^tiac unofficially (Meyer, E.: 
*Zu den Arainiiachen Papyri von El^hactinS*. in Kin. rreuu. Ak. Wist., Geaammt- 
aitxung vom November, 1911: Milt, vom 26 October, pp. 1040-2). 

* With the important addition of a reckoning by Jewiah weeka aa well u by Roman 
montha. The Jewiah community's original count of weeka—from the forgotten initial 
date at which this had been started—wai still being kept, in a.d. 1952, in all living com¬ 
munities with a Jewish, Chrittian, or Muslim background. This wai an historically 
notable common practice of the three religiona—though Christianity and Islam had 
taken care to differentiate their practice from the Jews' and from one another’s by 
choosing a different day of the week for their own equivalent of the Jewish Sabbath. 
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novel method which was a Roman innovation, implied a recognition of 
the Roman Church’s supremacy over the churches of ‘the Celtic Fringe’.* 
In a Western Catholic Christendom in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era the Julian Calendar—work of pagan genius though it was— 
could not have been reformed by any other authority than the Papacy; 
and the act of Pope Gregory XIII tvas as effective as it was uncharac¬ 
teristic of the normally conservative ethos of an established universal 
church. 

The Defeat of a Duodecimal by a Decimal System of Reckoning 
When we pass from calendars and eras to weights and measures and 
money, we enter a province of the field of social currencies in which 
the rationalizing intellect holds sway uncensored by those religious 
scruples that had sometimes welled up forcefiilly from the subconscious 
depths of the Psyche when Reason had sought to extend her rule over 
the reckoning of Time. 

The French Revolutionaries, who suffered such a shattering defeat 
in their attempt to inaugurate a rational new calendar and new era 
unfortified by an augur’s indispensable religious prestige, scored with 
their new weights and measures an oecumenical success that eelmsed 
even the triumph of the Napoleonic Codes. And a kindred spirit, Ts’in 
She Hwang-ti, the revolutionary founder of a Sinic universal state, 
succeeded in imposing the current weights and measures of his own 
hereditary parochial state of Ts’in upon the conquered remainder of the 
Sinic World^ without, apparently, provoking in this case the stultifying 
reaction by which, in other fields, his work, like that of his French 
confrires, was so largely undone within a few years of its recklessly 
sweeping execution. 

Though it is evident that weights and measures are a sphere in which 
the revolutionary intellect can disport itself with an unusual impunity, 
a comparison of the respective fortunes of the French and the Sumeric 
new model metric system suggests that the dazzlii^ success of the 
French reformers’ work was due, above all, to their judicious moderation 
in setting common-sense bounds to their pursuit of their ideal. They 
were uncompromising in reducing the bewilderingly variegated tables 
of the Ancien Rdgitne to one single system of reckoning; but mey showed 
their practical good sense in irrationally following for this purpose the 
inconvenient decimal system which had been imanimously adopted by 
all branches of the Human Race, neither on its merits nor as the result 
of some laboriously achieved diplomatic compromise betw'een conflict¬ 
ing better plans, but simply because the normal human being was bom 
with ten fingers and ten toes. 

It was one of Nature's unkind practical jokes that she had furnished 
some of the tribes of her vertebrate brute creation with six digits apiece 
for each of their four limbs without endowing the possessors of this 

« S«« II. U. 316, 33a, and 335. 

* See FitzBerald, C. P.: Chtna. A Skert Cuhurcl (London > 935 > Cresaet Preaa), 

pp. X36^; rranke, 0 .: Gttdaeku des Chuutitehtn Reithet, vol. t (Mrttn and Leipzig 
1930. do CruTter), p. 333. 
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admirable natural abaou with the intellectual capacity for mathematical 
calculation, while she had dealt out to the Genus Homo a niggardly 
allowance of appendages that added up, not to dozens and double dozens, 
but only to decades and scores. Given the human anatomy, a decimal 
notation of Man’s mathematical affairs was as inevitable as it was un< 
fortunate. It was unfortunate because, on a decimal count, the basic 
scale of reckoning is divisible only by the low-powered number Two 
and the not very useful number Five, while the lowest number divisible 
alike by all the three key-factors Two, Three, and Four is Twelve. The 
decimal notation was nevertheless inevitable because, by the time when 
any wits in any society had come to appreciate the intrinsic superiority 
of the number Twelve over the number Ten, the decimal notation had 
become ineradicably entrenched in practical life, in language, and per¬ 
haps even already in written records. 

The reformers of the French weights and measures forbore to kick 
against these ten-pronged pricks, but they had Sumerian predecessors 
who had been less wise in their generation. The Sumerian discovery of 
the virtues of the number Twelve was a stroke of pure intellectual genius, 
for there were no obvious sets of twelve articulations on the surface of 
the human body to guide a pioneer mathematician to the ideal choice 
for a scale of reckoning. The Sumerians not only saw the advantages of 
the number Twelve; ^ey took the revolutionary step of recasting their 
system of weights and measures on a duodecimo basis; but apparently 
they did not realize that, unless they could also achieve the further, and 
far more difficult, step of leading their fellow men to substitute a 
duodecimal for a decimal basis of reckoning for all purposes,' the con¬ 
venience of acquiring, for the simple purpose of weighing and measuring, 
a basic scale divisible by both the numbers Three and Four would be 
far more than offset by the inconvenience of having two incommensurable 
scales in operation side by side. This hopeless irreconcilability of an 
ideally convenient Twelve with a practically ineradicable Ten fore¬ 
doomed an intrinsically superior duodecimal system of weights and 
measures to ultimate defeat, and assured a whole-hogging decimal 
system of a rapid victo^. In the course of the four thousand years 
preceding the inauguration of the French decimal metric system the 
Sumeric duodecimal metric system had spread, notwithstwding its 
inherent handicap, to the ends of the Earth. Yet this long start in Time 
and Space did not save it from being almost entirely supplanted by its 
latter-day decimal competitor within 150 years of this rival system’s 
promulgation. By a.d. 1952 the twelve ounces constituting a troy-weight 
pound and the twelve pence constituting a shilling in the ant^iluvian 

1 Technically the step would be simple enough in ■ aoci^ employing the originally 
Hindu 'Arabic' numerab or any other application of the device of making the numerical 
value of a figure depend on its relative location in a group. All that would be needed 
would be the invention of two new fibres to represent the numbers Ten and Eleven. 
The notations 10 and 11 would then be reieaacd to stand respectively for Twelve and 
Thineen. Twelve would be r w r es ented by 10, T«enty-four by so, One Hundred and 
Forty-four by too, and to on. The difHctdty would lie, of course, not in cyphering, but 
in thinking, duodeeimally; for in the common cultu^ tradition of the Human Race 
the decimal count waa to immemorially old a piece of mental fumituie that it had come 
to be virtually a fixture. 
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metronomy of the United Kingdom were almost the last surviving 
monuments of an unpractical stroke of Sumerian genius; and in an 
obstinately decimal-mmded world it could not be maintained that this 
piously conservative loyalty to a provedly unsuccessful intellectual ex> 
periment was anything but a hindrance to the dispatch of business. 

The Invention of Coirutge 

As soon as it has come to be recognized and accepted that honest 
dealing in weights and measures is a matter of social concern transcend¬ 
ing the personal interests of the parties directly involved, and that there¬ 
fore any government that aspires to be worthy of the name must make 
the giving of false weight and measure a prosecutable and punishable 
offence at law, the invention of money lies just round the comer. Yet 
this comer can only be turned by the t^ng of certain precise successive 
steps, and the requisite combination of moves in fact remained un- 
aclueved in the history of any society in process of civilization before the 
seventh century b.c., though by that time the species of societies called 
civilizations had already been in existence for perhaps as long as three 
thousand years. 

The first step was the invention of the commercially useful expedient 
of giving some particular commodity or commodities the special func¬ 
tion and status of serving as media of exchange and thereby acquiring a 
secondary use independent of their intrinsic utility. But this step did 
not, in itself, lead on to the invention of money when the commodities 
selected as media of exchange were multifarious and not exclusively 
metallic. In the Mcxic and Andean worlds, for example, by the time of 
the Spanish conquest, the substances known and coveted in the Old 
World as ‘the precious metals* existed in quantities that seemed fabulous 
to the Spanish conquistadores, and the natives had long since learnt the 
art of extracting, refining, and working this local gold and silver; but, 
though they valued it as material for works of art and ornaments, they 
had not thought of turning it to account as an exclusive medium of 
exchange,* though they, too, had hit upon this secondary use of com- 

* Chronological facts forbid the otberwiK almost irreaistible conjecture that some 
r»on of this Mexic and Andean practice (eo strange to the ears of denizens of the Old 
World) of eatimating gold and ailver, like any other commodity, at a vduation based on 
their mere intrinsic utility inspired a famous psassge of More's Utopia: 

'Th^ keep tn inesticnsble treasure, but yet not as ■ treasure.... Gold and ailrer... 
they do so use as none of them doth more esteem it than the very nature of the thing 
deserveth. And then who doth not plainly see how {mi it is under iron — as without the 
which, men can no better live than without fire and water, whereti to gold and ^ver 
Nature hath given no use that we may not well lack, if that the folly of men had not set 
it in hither estimation for the rareivesa' sake.... Whereas they eat and drink in earthen 
and glass vessels, which indeed be curiousiy aiui properly made, and yet be of very small 
value, of gold and stiver they make commonly cbamber-pou and other vcueU that serve 
for most vile uses.. .. Furmermorc, of the same metals they make great chaina, fetters 
and gyves, wherein they tie their bondmen.... Thus by all means possible they procure 
to have gold and silver amoM them in reproach and infamy' (More, Sir Thomas: Utopia, 
^glish version, Book II: 'Of their Journeying or Travelling Abroad’^. ^ 

Utopia, however, was published before the end of a.D. 1516, and ‘it is imTOrtant to 
remem^r that the Inca Empire of Peru, which in more than one detail had a fikencaa to 
Utopia, was not known till some founeen years later; Coitus hsd not yet conquered 
Mexico* (Chambers, R. W.: Thomas Mart (London 1935, Cape), p. 143). Evidently 
these dates rule out the possibility that the pastage in Uto^a, qtioted above, cottld have 
been inspired by reports of Centm American or Andean institutions. It may, however, 
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modities independently of the Old World and perhaps also independently 
of one another. 

In the Mexic World the Spaniards found cacao beans, cotton clot^ 
T-shaped pieces of copper, and quills stuffed with gold dust circulating 
as media of exchange in ^e Andean World they found pimento, dried 
fish, cotton, maize, chuiio, birds’ feathers, salt, coca, and copp« being 
used for the same purpose.^ There was also at least one instance in which 
they found sea-shells being employed in this way, as the cowrie shell 
likewise was employed round the shores of the Indian Ocean.) It will be 
seen that the civilizations of the New World came near to employing 
standard units of metal in the fashion which, in the Old World, had led 
to the invention of money more than two thousand years earlier, while 
the employment of shells—a commodity without any intrinsic value of 
its own—^was an anticipation of that use of paper money which in the 
Old World had already arisen, before the Spaniards’ conquest of the 
Americas, as a sequel to the use of metallic coin.* Yet, though the 
civilizations of the New World thtis came within an ace of inventing 
money, they failed to take the final step, and the verdict of History on 
their a^evements in this sphere is that ‘a miss is as good as a mile’. 

In the commercially interwoven Egyptiac, Babylonic, Syriac, and 
Hellenic worlds by the date of the invention of money in the Hellenic 
World in the seventh century B.C., 

'the use of the precious metals in bar form as measures of value had been a 
regular institution for thousands of years past. They circulated, not in the 
form of coin minted by a state and guaranteed as legal tender, but as units 
of weight which pass^ from hand to hand in established forms such as 
rings, plaques, ornaments and so on, but which, in the act of psyment, had 
to be verified by being weighed like any other commodity.') 

This usage had perhaps become customary in the Sumeric World in the 
time of its universal state but a regular metallic medium of exchange 
was the raw material of money without being the thing itself. 

hsv« been inspired by reports of already diaeovered fringe of the Ainericaa where 'the 
precious met^’ were given the same valustion by the inhsbitants as in Mexico snd 
Peru—whether in consequence of the radistion of one or other or both of these indigenous 
civilixations of the New World, or because even the more backward among the 'native' 
peoples had arrived independently, by the light of Nature, at the aame commoo-aense 
valuation of gold and silver as th^ more progressive neighbours. 'We can only under¬ 
stand Utofia if we remember the Europe for which it was written; . . . the travels of 
Vespucci in every man's hands: Vespucci, who had found folk holding property in 
common end not esteeming gold, pearls or jewels'(ibid.). 

Though the historic institutions of the locaie Empire did not inspire Utopia, the 
imsfirury institutions of More's ideal society did inspire one of the more benefi^t and 
successful atteniDts, on the part of the Spanish conquerors of the New World, to fill the 
social vacuum wnich they themselves had produced by brutally shattering the fabric of 
Central American and Andean society. The Spanish philanthropist Vasco de Quiroga, 
who arrived in the Indies in A.D. 1530 as an enthusiastic disciple of More, succeeded in 
founding Indisn pwbiot on linee that were a deliberate attempt to reproduce Utopia in 
real life (Haring, C.: Tho SpomshEmpirtvt Amtrua(Ntw York 1947, Oxford University 
PrcaO, p. 193 )- The present writer visited some of these on the April, 1953. 

t See Gann, T.: Mexico^om thi Earlust Tima to the Coticiust (London 1936, Lo^t 
Dicksooh p. 174; Vailtant, O. C.: The Asteet 0/Mexico (Loadon 1950, Pengum), p. 132. 

s See Baudin, L.: VEmpire SodalitU tUs InJta (Paris 1928, Institut d’Ethnologte), p. 
* 74 - 

> See ibid. * See pp. ats-ta, below. 

* Meyer, E.: Gacfndite det Altertvms, vol. iii. 1st ed. fStuttnrt 1901, Cotta), p. 79. 

) See Rostovtxeff, M: Caranan Citia (Oxford 1932, Clareoaon Press), p. iz. 
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The decisive steps which conjured money into existence were taken 
in the seventh century b.c. by some Greek city-state, or perhaps by 
several of the commercially foremost Greek city-states of the day simul¬ 
taneously, when their governments went beyond the existing practice 
of putting metallic me^a of exchange on a par with other commodities 
and thereby including them under ^e common ruling that made it an 
offence at law to give false weight and measure in the transfer of any 
commodity from hand to hand. These pioneer city-states now took the 
two revolutionary steps of making the issue of these metallic units of 
value a government monopoly and of stamping this exclusive govern¬ 
mental currency with a distinctive official image and superscription as 
a guarantee that the coin was an authentic product of the governmental 
mint and that its weight and quality were to be accepted as being what 
they purported to be on the face of them. When a government had 
assumed this prerogative, the clipping or filing of authentic coins became 
a political crime against the state and not merely an offence in civil law 
against some private individual on whom the htiudulently reduced lump 
of metal had been palmed off, and counterfeit coining by private indivi¬ 
duals became a crime of the same order—a crime wluch would be not a 
whit less heinous if the unauthorized coiner's politically bad money 
happened to be as good in weight and quality as the legitimate coinage 
of the realm.* 

The Diffusion of the Use of Coinage 
Since the management of a coinage is evidently least difficult in a 
state with a minimum area and population, it was perhaps no accident 
that city-states should have been the political laboratories in which the 
invention was made. At the same time it is equally evident that the 
utility of a coinage increases with every enlargement of the area and 
population in which it circulates as legal tender. Such Greek city-states 
as Phocaea, Lampsacus, Miletus, Aegina, and Corinth, which were 
pioneers in minting coin, w'cre of miniature material dimensions; and 
the narrow range of currency of these city-state issues was not appredably 
extended when, as happened in several notable instances, two or three 
city-states situated in different quarters of the Hellenic World—one, 
perhaps, in Ionia or on the Hell^pont, a second in Continental Euro¬ 
pean Greece, and a third in Sicily or Magna Graecia—went into com¬ 
mercial partnership and arranged to issue uniform coinages which could 
all circulate de facto, if not dejure, throughout the issuing governments’ 
combined domains. In the wide world l^yond, where the writ of these 
petty governments did not run, their minted coinage was not accepted 
at its »ce value but was still treated like any unminted standard unit of 
metal whose value had to be assayed by weighing, every time the piece 
changed hands.’ 

* It will be Mca tlut the invention of coinage it analogous in the field of commerce, 
to the epoch-making change that takea place in the field of criminal law when a govern¬ 
ment takea to treating Crimea as political offencea againat itaelf instead of regarding them 
merd^r aa petaonal iiyuhea to be avenged by the private aelf-help of the victim or hie 
aurviving kinsmen, in regard to which the govemmeot'a own responsibility, at its widest, 
ta limited to promulgating a tariff of teergeldi. 

* In out-of-the-way placee with no coinage of their own, this practice of treating 
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A regional jump in scale was achieved when, in the earlier decades of 
the sixth century B.C., the Lydian Monarchy conquered all the Greek 
city-states round the western coasts of Anatolia except Miletus, as well 
as the interior of the peninsula as far east as the River Halys, and issued 
a coinage of electron (gold alloyed with silver), based on the local stan¬ 
dard of the subjected Greek city-state of Phocaea, which was dven a 
general currency throughout the Lydian dominions. The last and decisive 
step was taken when the Kingdom of Lydia, with its subject Greek city- 
states, was incorporated, in its turn, into the Achaemenian Empire. The 
Achaemenidae had the imagination to perceive the value, for a universal 
state, of this new invention which they had stumbled upon on the far 
western fringe of their South-West Asian World. They issued a gold 
coinage superior to the Lydian both in weight and in purity of metal, 
with a subsidiary silver coinage to supplement it, and they made the 
coining of gold an imperial monopoly. At the same time, with charac¬ 
teristic liberality, they permitted autonomous Greek and Phoenician 
city-states, client principalides, and even the Persian viceroys of imperial 
provinces, to issue, on their own account, not only small change in 
copper, but also silver money to circulate side by side with the silver 
issues of the imperial mints.' 

In a more jealous vein the Roman Imperial Government in its day 
monopolized, throughout its dominions, the coining of silver as well as 
gold, and left nothing but copper cash to be issued by autonomous and 
allied states members of the Roman Commonwealth.’ The prerogative, 
asserted by the Roman Imperial Government, of monopolizing the 
coining of gold was tacitly respected by the Arsadd Government, in spite 
of an insistence on their political independence which they vindicated 
successfully by force of arms on several critical occasions; and, when 
the easy-going Arsaddae were supplanted by militant Sasanidae who 
asserted, not merely their independence of Rome, but a political parity 
with her, these self-consdous successors of the Achaemenids in the 
Cb-Euphratean portion of the former Achaemenian dominions found 
themselves debarred by economic inability from emulating their Achae¬ 
menian ensamples and flouting their Roman contemporaries by taking 
to coining in gold as well as in silver. 

After the Primitive Miislim Arabs had achieved the unfulfilled ambi¬ 
tions of the Sasanidae by reuniting under a single oecumenical regime, 
for the first time since the death of Alexander the Great, the bulk of the 

foreign eoiiu m if were pieces of uncoined metal laated for at leait twelve hundred 
^eara after the invention of coinan on the shores of the Aegesn. For example, *at Mecca 
in Muhammad'aday Roman gold pieces and Persian dirhemi were already in circulation, 
but in commercial tranaactioni tney were valued by their weight’ (Kremer, A. von: 
CvIturgfsehifhU dtt OrUntt (Vienna 1875-7, firaumUllcr, a vola.), vol. i, p. 169). 

< Sm M|0’cr, E.: Gtsekkhtt dts AlUrtums, vol. iii, ist ed. (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), pp. 
80-83. A viceroy who presumed to iiiue a silver coinage with as low a content of alloy as 
the alloy content of his Achaemenian imperial maiter'a gold coinage was, hemver, found 
guilty of high tressoo by Darius iptofacto, according to Herodotus, Book IV, chap. t66. 

* A provincial silver coinage was issued at Alexandria, and for a time at Antioch as 
well, by local branches of the Imperial Mint; on the other hand, in the western provinces 
even the copper cash in circulation was mostly of Roman and not of loc^ mintage (tee 
RoatovtxcfF, M.: Tht Social and Economic History of tht Roman Bmpirt (Oxford 1926, 
Clarendon Preaa). p. 171). 
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former Achaemenian dominions, including the latterly Roman provinces 
in Syria and Egypt as well as the entire domain of the Sasanian Empire,* 
successive attempts were made by the Umayyad Caliphs Mu' 3 wiyah I 
(imperabat a.d. 66i-$o) and 'Abd>al-Malik {imperabat a.d. 685-705) to 
restore the long-lost monetary unity of the Syriac World.* There are 
indications,* however, that, in the matter of coinage, weights, and 
measures, the Caliphate did not in practice succeed in re-establishing a 
unity which was so triumphantly re-established under its aegis on ^e 
social, cultural, and spiritual planes. 

The Invention of Paper Money 

The oecumenical Achaemenian gold coinage had given the then still 
recent invention of money an impetus that had sped it—as the Revolu¬ 
tionary French decimal metric system and the Napoleonic Codes were 
to be sped in a later age—on an irresistible and almost ubiquitous course 
of conquest. Coined money was launched on its historic career in India 
by the temporary annexation of the Panjab to the Achaemenian Empire 
itself.^ The more distant Sinic World became ripe for adopting the new 
institution after Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary empire-building 
work had been salvaged through being tempered by the tactful hands of 
Han Liu Pang. In its first fumblings with this puzaling alien device, the 
Prior Han regime betrayed its failure to apprehend one of the essential 
principles involved when in 175 b.c. the Emperor Hsiao W 4 n {imperabat 
180-157 B.c.) sought to make up a shortage of currency by abandoning 
the imperial monopoly of issue and giving licences to local governors 
and princes of the Imperial House to mint copper cash.* The consequent 
infiation was eventually cured in 113 B.C. by the drastic steps of de¬ 
monetizing all current coins and issuing a new imperial currency minted 
exclusively at Ch’ang Ngan under the direct control of imperial officials, 

* See I. i. 76-77. 

* See Wcllheusen, J.; Dai Arabitehe Reich imd Sein Sturw (Berlin 190S, Reitner), pp. 
135-6. According to Ahmad Al-Eialidhuri; KitSb Putih-al-AldOn (EnglUh tranaUuon 
by Hitti, P. K., and Muigotten, F. C. (New York: Columbia Univerwty Pr««), vol. i 
(1916), pp. 383-4, and ij (1934), pp. 363-6, 'Abd-al-MaJik ataned coiriii^ gold (in 
ex.Roman territory) at Damaacua in a.h. 7a, and hia eaatem viceroy Al-HajjAj tilver (in 
ex-Saaanian territory) at KCtfah at the end ot A.M. 75. The Mme authority re^rta that tna 
occMion wu a quarrel between the Umayyad and Roman Govemmenta over a delicate 
queadoB of imagea and auperaeriptioni. According to Al>BaISdhurl, the Caliphate bad 
been telling to tne Roman Empire Egyptian pap^rua (which the Romaru could not do 
without) in exchange for Roman gold coin (for cumulation in the ex-Roman part of the 
Umayyad dominiona). The w-ater-mark on the papyrua (which waa proceated in Egypt 
before export) had been provocatively changed by ‘Abd-al-Malik from the aign of the 
Croat to the Our’anic text 'Say: He alone ia God*. The Romant had threatened to re¬ 
taliate byinacribing their--«t they believed, indiapeiuable—«Id piecca with atricturea on 
the Frophet Muhammad. Thia threat moved the Caliph 'Aod-al-Malik to stxrt coining 
Mid for himaelf. According to the Eaat Roman chronicler Theop^hanea, iu6 a.m. 6183 
Vrheaphanis Chnnagraphia, ed. C. de Boor, vol. t (Leipzig 1883, Teubner), p. 365), the 
Rotnan ImMrial Government reused to accept ^eae new iMmatcene gold piecea in 
payment of the tribute which had been one of the atipulatiena in the treaty of A.D. 688 
prolonging the peace settlement of A.D. 685. snd thia waa the occaiion of the recrudea- 
cence of war between the Um^ad Power and the Roman Empire in a. 0. 693 (aee Bury, 
J. B.: History oj the Later Raman Empire (London 1869, Macmillan, x vola.), vol. ii, 
p. 333; von Kremer, op. eit., vol. i, pp. 168.^0. 

* See Wellhauaen, op. cit, loe. cit. 

* See Meyer, op, cit., vol. cit., p. 8e. 

s See Fiugenld, C. P.:Chuia, A Short Cititura!History (London X935,CreaaetPreaa), 
p. 161. 
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while at the same time granting an amnesty to the host of convicted 
coiners ‘ who had continued to mint cash without licence in defiance of 
the Imperial Government’s reassumption of its monopoly. But in 119 
B.C., in the reign of the Emperor Wuti, in the course of preliminary 
gropings after some less arduous method of reinstituting a sound cur¬ 
rency, the Imperial Government redeemed its compromised reputation 
for Vandal acumen by a quaint expedient based on a brilliant intuition 
of the hitherto undiscovered truth that metal is not the only stuff of 
which good money can be made. 

Tn the imperial park at Ch’ang Ngan the Emperor had a white stag, a 
very rare beast, which had no fellow in the empire. On the advice of a 
minister the Emperor had this animal killed, and made a kind of treasury 
note out of its slun, which, he believed, could not be copied. These pieces 
of skin were a foot square, and were made with a fringed border and 
decorated with a pattern. Each piece was assigned the arbitrary value of 
400,000 copper coins.* The princes, when they came to pay their respects 
to the Thr^e, were compelled to buy one of these pieces of skin for cash, 
and present their gifts to the Emperor upon it. This precaution ensured 
the circulation of "the White Stag Notes”. The skin of the white stag was, 
however, a limited quantity, and the time soon came when this device 
ceased to supply the Treasury with much needed money.’* 

Leathern money—in this case apparently made from sable pelts— 
turns up again in Russia in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
at a time when she was politically associated with China under a common 
Mongol domination but the invention of currency notes did not become 
effectively applicable till it had become associated with the two sub¬ 
sequent inventions of paper (invented in the penultimate chapter of 
Sinic history under the Posterior Han Dynasty)* and printing (invented 
in the early summer of the afHliated Far Eastern Socie^ under ^e T’ang 
Dynasty).* 

Negotiable paper (‘flying money’), in the form of cheques tallying 
with stubs retained by the Imperial Treasury at Si Ngan, was issued by 
the T’ang Government in the years a.d. 807 and ajd. 809;’ but there is 
no evidence that the inscriptions on these cheques were printed. Paper 
money on which there was probably an imprint was issued in the 
Chinese province of Szechwan—first by a group of private men of 
business, and later by the local government through ^e agency of a 
bank established for the purpose—during the interv^ (durabat a.d. 907- 
60) of political disunity in China between the extinction of the T’ang 
Dynasty and the re-establishment of an all but oecumenical regime by 
the Sung.* In a.d. 970 the invention of printed paper money was taken 
up by the Sung Government, and in CUna and its dependencies from 
t^t date onwards until the reign of the third Ming sovereign Yung Lo 

> See Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 165. 

* Not M.eoo but 40,000, according to MaTuan>Lin: WfnHtun r’lnyATao, quoting 
from the Djmutic Hietoir of the Prior Han, ai tranilited in Carter, T. F.: Tht Invtnlion 
y rrinUtiginChtHaandiU Spread Weslward, revised edition {New York 1931, Columbia 
ualveraitT Press), pp. 31S-3.—A.J.T. 

J Fitt««ld, op. cit, pp. 164-5. * See Carter, op. dt, pp, 76 and 325. 

* 1 , . ' PP' 190-1. • See ibid., pp. 28-33 and 201-4. 

» See ibid., pp. 70-71 and 333. • See ibid., pp. 71-73 and 233-4. 
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{reffnobat A.D. 1403-25) paper money was continuously and ubiquitously 
current.* In the latter part of the twelfth centiuy of the Christian Era 
the practice was taken over from the Sung by the Kin barbarian invaders 
who had wrested the Yellow River Basin out of the hands of the Sung 
in A.D. 1124-42; and from the Kin it was taken over in succession by 
their more redoubtable supplanters the Mongols.* 

The Mongols’ sweeping conquests round all the shores of the Great 
Eurasian Steppe carried the western frontiers of an empire based on 
China up to the Euphrates' and the Carpathians and thereby made 
China momentarily accessible to Iranic Muslim and Western Christian 
observers; and the paper money current in China at the time is men* 
tioned by Marco Polo^ and at least seven other pre-Renaissance Western 
authors, as well as by a number of Muslim authorities.^ In Hulftgu 
Khin’s appanage of the Mongol Empire in Iran and 'Iriq, in the reign 
of his descendant GaykhStu Khin {dominabctur aJ). 1291-5), in ^e 
year ajd. 1294, an issue of printed paper notes, with a bilingual inscrip> 
tion in Chinese and Arabic, was uttered in the commercial capit^, 
Tabnz. The local business community did not take kindly to the innova¬ 
tion, and their protests were so violent that the issue had to be with¬ 
drawn after two or three days’ trial. It has been conjectured that some 
of this historic but unprofitable printed paper money may have been 
unloaded on to the hands of the Venetian and Genoese merchants 
residing in Tabriz at the time.’ 

Th€ UtiUiy of a Monetary Currency as a Medium for Governmental 
Propaganda 

Who had been the principal beneficiaries from this institution of 
money in the divers material media in which it had been issued by 
innumerable governments—parochial and oecumenical, ephemeral and 
rather longer-lasting—since its invention in the Hellenic World in the 
seventh century b.c. ? Undoubtedly this device had proved, on balance, 
a convenience in the private transactions of the issuing governments’ 
subjects—in spite of the socially subversive fluctuations of inflation and 
deflation, and temptations to borrow and lend at usurious rates, which 
the invention had brought in its train. But a greater benefit had assuredly 
accrued to the issuing governments themselves; for the issue of money 
is an acte de presence which brings a government into direct and constant 
contact with at least an active, intelligent, and influential minority of its 
subjects, even where the circulation does not extend through the entire 
population; and this monetary epiphany—which does not cease to be 

* Yun^ Lo withdrew it from circuUtioo (no doubt in view of the inflition that had 
occurred in the Utter dayt of the Mongol r^me in Chiiu, and. before that, in the latter 
daya of the Suns). No further iaauea of paper money were made in China A.O. i8ji, 
when the Manchu Dynasty, in its cum, wai declining towards iu fall (aee Carter, op. at , 
p. 76). 

> S«e Carter, op. cit, pp. ys-yd and 324-5. 

3 An Enriiih translation of the passage, accompanied by valuable notea, will be found 
in Tht Boo* of Ser Mareo Po/o, translated into Enslith and edited by Sir Henry Yule, 
3rd ed., revised by Henri Cordier (London 1903, Murray, 2 voU.; 1930, supplementary 
volume), vol. ii, pp. 433-30. 

* See Carter, op, cit, pp. 7^^9 end 325-4. 
s See ibid., pp. 128-9 end 33B. 
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impressive by becoming familiar—not only automatically fosters a 
government’s prestige and authority; it also gives a government a magni¬ 
ficent opportunity for deliberately indoctrinating its subjects with senti¬ 
ments, beliefs, and views. 

The hypnotic effect of a coinage even on the minds of a population 
imder alien rule who resent this political yoke and abominate the Power 
by whom it has been imposed, is conveyed in a classic passage of the 
New Testament 

‘They send unto Him certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to 
catch Him in His words. And when they were come, they say unto Him: 
“Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no man; for thou 
regardest not the person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth. Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not? Shall we give, or shall we not 
give?” 

‘But He, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them: “Why tempt ye me? 
Bring me a penny, that I may see it." And they brought it, and He saith 
unto them: “Whose is this image and superscription?” And they said 
unto him: “Caesar’s”. And Jesus answering said unto them: “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to the things that are God’s”.’* 

'And they could not take hold of His words before ^e people, and they 
marvelled at His answer, and held their peace.’’ 

This automatic moral profit which the prerogative of issuing money 
yielded, even in a formidably adverse political and religious environment, 
was of incomparably greater value to the Roman Imperial Government 
than any mere financial gains which the management of the mint might 
incidentally bring in. The Emperor’s likeness on a coin gave the Imperial 
Government a certain status in the minds of a Jewish population which 
not only regarded Rome’s dominion as illegitimate but treasured, as the 
second of ten commandments believed to have been received by Moses 
from Yahweh viva voce, the explicit injunction: 

'Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image or any likeness of 
anything that is in Heaven above or that is in the Earth beneath or that is 
in the water under the Earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them 
nor serve them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous god.’’ 

When in 167 B.c. the Seleucid sovereign Antiochus IV Epiphanes had 
placed a statue of Olympian 2 ^u 8 in the Holy of Holies of Yahweh’s 
temple at Jerusalem, the horror and indignation of the Jews at seeing 
the ‘abomination that maketh desolate'* 'standing where it ought not’’ 
were so intense that, thenceforward, they could not rest until they had 
thrown off every vestige of Seleucid rule. Again, when in a.d. 26 the 
Roman procurator Pontius Pilate smuggled into Jerusalem, draped and 
under cover of night, Roman military standards bearing the Emperor’s 
image in medallions, the reaction of the Jews was so vehement as to 
compel Pilate to remove the offensive emblems from the precincts of the 
Holy City.^ Yet in their holy land the Jews had schooled themselves 

> Mtrk ait. 13-17. Cp. Matt. xxii. is-ai; Luke xx. 20-33. 

* Luke XX. 26. Cp. Matt. zzii. 22; Mark xii. 17. 

> Exod. XX. 4-5. Cp. Deut. v. 8-9. ♦ Dan. xi. 31 and xii. it. 

* Mark xiti. 14. Cp. Man. xxiv. tt. 

* Joaephus: Aiitifiatatts, Book XVIII, chap, iii, $ t; Btlium luJaTaim, Book II, chap, 
ix, H 2-3. 
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meekly, not only to seeing, but to handling, using, earning, hoarding, 
and by all these compromising actions progressively countenancing, the 
abominable image on Caesar’s coinage, and had thereby anticipated in 
action the observation of their future Roman chastiser Vespasian that 
sordid money does not smell.* 

The Roman Government was not slow to perceive the value of an 
oecumenical coinage as an instrument of policy. 

'From the middle of the first century onwards the Imperial Govem< 
ment had appreciated, as few governments have done before or since, not 
only the function of coinage as a mirror of contemporary life—of the 
political, social, spiritual and artistic aspirations of the age—but also its 
immense and unique possibilities as a far-reaching instrument of propa¬ 
ganda. Modem methods of disseminating news and modem vehicles of 
propaganda, from postage-stamps to broadcasting and the press, have 
their counterpart in the imperial coinage, where yearly, monthly—^we 
might almost say, daily—novelties and variations in t^es recoM the 
sequence of public events and reflect the aims and ideologies of those who 
control the state.’* 

The designers of the Roman imperial coinage could make play with 
a combination of image and superscription for giving visual form to the 
issuing government’s political directives. The Umayyad successors of 
the Roman Empire in Syria, Egypt, and North-West Africa, and the 
innumerable Muslim TOvemments that had succeeded the Umayyads 
in their turn down to uie time of writing, were required to perform the 
still more skilful feat of conveying their messages to their subjects by 
superscription alone, since the Jewish tabu on graven images had been 
adopted by the Prophet Muhammad. In this inverted Psyche’s task of 
spinning straw out of gold, they were fortunate in oi^rating with a 
version of the Alphabet whose beauty, like that of the Sinic characters, 
when displayed by a master of calligraphy, could still be appreciated 
even by an eye whose owner’s mind was illiterate. This capacity of a 
superscription, even when unsupported by an image, to transmit to the 
users of a coinage the message impressed on it by its makers was attested 
by the variety and abundance of the issues uttered by Muslim states. 

The U$er's Demand for Conservatism in the Reproduction of Coin Types 

There is, however, one golden rule that has to be rigidly observed if 
a coinage, iconic or aniconic, is to produce its psychological effect. A 
type that has once caught the imagination of its dientile will not retain 
its hold unless it is reproduced in successive issues with blind fidelity. 

The abortive first essay in an Umayyad gold and silver coinage— 
made by the founder of the dynasty, Mu'iwiyah, himself—is recorded 

> ‘Reprthendenti filio Tito, quod etivn uriiue vectigtl commentus es*et, pecunUm 
ex primi peiuione edmovit >d luret, •cUciuna num odore oifenderetur; et, illo negante, 
"Atquin'', inquit, "e lotio eat" * (Suetonius Tnnquillua, C.: The Livet 0/ the Canon, 
*Divui Vespaaianus'.cbap.xxiii. $ 3}. 

* Tovnbec, J. M. C.: Romm Medallians (New York 1944, The Amenean Numumatie 
Society), p. 15. See further eandem: The HaMotat Seho^: A Chapter in the Histerji 
o/Gredi Art (Cambridge 1934. Univeraity Press), op. a-5 and 04-159. fof 'province 
coin aeries; p. 5 for the 'exerciwa' coins; and Sutherland, C. H. V.: Coinage m Roman 
Imperial F^cy, 31 6 S (London 1951, Methuen). 
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to have been boycotted by the public because it did not bear on its face 
the reassuringly familiar symbol of the Cross which was the hall-mark 
of the antecedent Christian Roman mintage.* Vexatious experiences of 
this kind no doubt explain the rigid conservatism of the Attic and 
Achaemenian mints, wluch continued to strike their primitive Athenian 
‘owls' and Daric ‘archers' in latter days when the artificers’ fingers mtist 
have itched to replace these stiff archaic types by something in a more 
lifelike modem style. Such sedulously mummified coin-types may indeed 
continue not only to pass current but to be uttered for centuries after 
the disappearance of the government whose image and superscription 
they bear. Silver dirhems (drachmae) bearing the image of Athena’s owl 
were still circulating in the highland fastness of the Yaman* down to the 
date of the Umayyad Caliph 'Abd-al-Malik’s {imperabat a.d. 685-705) 
new oecumenical gold and silver issue, though by that time more ^an 
nine centuries had gone by since the native Attic issues of silver 'owls’ 
from an Athenian mint had been discontinued by the Athenians 
themselves.* 

After a brief taste of the novel experience of being a province of a 
universal state, the Yaman promptly took advantage of the weakening 
of the Caliphate's hold in the latter days of the ‘Abbasid regime in order 
to revert to her familiar way of life as a 'hermit kingdom’; and In a.d. 
1952 the most popular monetary medium of exchange in the dominions 
of the Imim of San'i, as well as in the adjoining Arabian regions of the 
Hadramawt and the hinterland of Aden, was the Maria Theresa dollar 
of an extinct Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy which, in the Hapsburg 
dominions themselves, had ceased to be legal tender as long ago as 
A.D. 1858.* The writer of this Study, when he was travelling on foot in 

> Se« Wetlhauica, J.: Dot Arohttefu lUuh and Sam SturM (Beriin 1902, Rcimer), 
p. *36. 

> Sk ibid., p. 136. Durioff the interval between the anneudon of the Yaman to the 
Medincae nucleua of the Arab Empire, in the laat daya of the Prophet Muhammad’a life* 
time, and the Caliph 'Abd-al-Malik’a new iaauea, these Himyarite silver 'owla' were 
actually in circulation, in small numbers, throughout the Arab dominiona, side by side 
with Satanian ailver and with Roman ailver and gold. 

* This change of Attic coin typea appeara to haw been made aoon after the liberation 
of Athena from Macedonian occupation in 229 B.C. (eee Ferguson, W. S.: HslUnutie 
Athens (London igti, Macmillan), p. 245). 

4 See Hans, J.: Zsimi yahrhtauurte Marui-Theresien-TaUr, (Klagenfurt 

1950, Hana), p. t6. 

Of the 320 million MTT that had been minted since a.d. 1751, more than 150 million 
had been minted srithin the thirW yeara ending in A.D. 1930 (see ibid., pp. 3 and lo). 
Between A.0.1751 and A.0.1866,82,727,621 had been mint^ in divers Hapsburg mints; 
between 1867 snd 193s, 163,202,763 had been minted at Vienna: betwm 1935 and 
1949. 72,326,022 had been mint^ at Vienna, Rome, London, Paris, Brussels, and 
Bombay (see ibid., pp. 14-1$). The number minted at Vienna and export^ to the Levant 
had been 15 million in 1925 an d 15^ million in 1927 (see ibid., pp. 3 and 2a); and, during 
the years I93S~9. t9i443.ooo MTt, minted at Rome, had bem imported by the Italian 
authorities into Abyssinia (p. 34). 

The type of the MTT which thus made its fortune so far afield from the Queen- 
Empress' dominiona waa the issue minted at GOnaburg in a.d. 1780, wbi^ waa the laat 
year of Maria Theresa's reim (p. 7). More than a hunond years later, in the last decade 
of the nineteenth centuiv ot the Christien Ere, MTT of this type were drculeting in e 
vast area extending in Atriea from Algeria to the Upper Niger and to Msdagascar and in 
South-West Asia as far as Maskat and Trebixond (according to a map. cited by Hans. p. 
16. in Pees, C., and Raudnitx, J,: Gtsekiehte des Moria-TheresieH^ThMen (Wiessnn 1890)), 
and they were also circulating in China, side by aide with Mexican doUt^ circa a.d. 
fooo, accordin g to K ann, E.: Tfu CurrenctM 0/ Chtno (Shanghai 1928), cited ibid. In 
Abyseinia the MTT was the officially recognizeo coin of the realm from soout the begin- 
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out-of-the-way districts of the Kingdom of Greece in a.d. 1911-12, 
found that gold ‘Napoleons’ of the French Second Empire were the 
most convenient coins to carry in his stocking; for the image and super¬ 
scription of a bankrupt French political adventurer then still retained 
all their prestige in the eyes of Greek peasants and Vlach shepherds, 
though forty years had passed already since Napoleon Ill’s capture by 
the Prussians and deposition by his own French subjects. On tlm show¬ 
ing, it might be anticipated that the English gold ‘sovereign’, of which 
Englishmen saw the last in a.d. 19x4, might still be circulating in Albania 
for generations, and in Arabia for centuries, after that portentous date.' 


ning of the nineteenth centuiy until the Italien occupition in the years a.d. 1936-41 
(Mens. p. 24). 

For more then e hundred yean, detiag from the O ttornen Government's unsuccessful 
Attempt in and tfter a.d. 1837 to replsce the MTT by the Mold tyeh in its Arabian pro¬ 
vinces AS well AS in the rest of the Empire (p. si), the MTT triumphtntly resisted 
repMted sttempu to drive it out of circuletion by the substitution of iltemitive metslUc 
currencies. It did rwc begin to lose its hold upon the loyalty of its Abyssinimn and 
Arabian addicta until after the liberation of Abyuinia from Italian occupation in a.d. 
1941, ai>d then it succumbed, not to any more attractive metallic currency, but to a 
belated adoption of the latter-dsy Western institutiona of paper money, cheques, and 
bonds. In A.D. 1867 a British expeditionary force in Abyssinia had found itself compelled 
10 import large quantitiea of MTT, specially minted at Vienna for its use, because the 
Abyssinian public had been unwilling to take payment in gold lovcKignt (p. so); in 
A.D. 1941 a nothe r British expeditionary force in Abyssinia found the public eager to 
surrender MTT in exchanM for British East African pepn money (see Hans. op. cit., 
p. 41. citing Lord Rennell of Rodd: Britiih Miiilary AtOfatiutralutn of Ocev^ed Tfrritory 
tn Ajrica awing th$ yserr (London 19^, H.M. Stationery Omce): see pp. 

365-7, 370-1, 373-4,379). Ye t ther e were indications (see Hans, op. cit., pp. 50-51 and 
53-54) i^t in A.D. 1950 the MTT was still being hoarded in large quantities in its old 
domain. A fine tilver coin waa, after all, proof againit the two dangers, to which s paper 
note was exposed, of being eaten by termites and bein^ devalued by politicians. 

' During the general war of 1914-18, both the Albania and the Anba welcomed the 
opportunity of Ming paid by the belli^renis for continuing to conduct their own inter- 
trioal feuds in the role of their respective foreign paymasten* partiaana. So long as they 
might go on fighting one another, they did not greatly care whether it was the Entente 
Powers or the Central Powers that were financing their customary activity, but they were 
unanimous and intransigent in insieting that they must be paid for their services in gold, 
cash down—not becatue they forcaaw a coming catastrophic depreciation o^apar money 
with a prescience denied to the wily financiers of Lombard Street and Wall Street, but for 
the simpler reason that, in Albania and Arabia, an invention that had been made in China 
only a thousand years back (see pp. 3 ts-13, tbove) had not succeeded in acclimatising 
itaelf yet by the beginning of the twentieth centuiy of the Christian Era. The European 
belligerent governments—fighting, aa they were, for their lives, and therefore clutching 
at straws—could not resist purenMing the nominal support of rival Albanian and Arab 
war-bands, and, to buy thia dubious asset, they ruefully disgorged some of the gold that 
they had so rudilessly withdrawn from circulation at home, m amusing sequu to this 
war-time tngi-comedy was witnessed by the writer of this Stuc^ st the Psrit Peace 
Conference 0? a.d. 1919-20. The moving spirit of the Hsshimite Htjixi Arab delegation 
was Colonel T. E. Lawrence, and, when he was on his delegation's official business, he 
used to mtke s point of wearing the highly distix^ve uniform of an officer of the Hijizl 
Army. One day, in a corridor of the Hotel Msjestk, the present writer hid the good 
fortune to ace this picturesque tnd animated figure run into s weary-looking ofikJal of 
the British Treasury. In s flash. Lawrence had whipped out from under the folds of his 
robe s mignificent dagger with a head of chased gold, end was holding it under the 
Treasury Petal's nose, saying: 'Do you know what that is made of?’ ‘No, I don't,’ aaid 
the Treasury official rather testily. 'A hundred and fifty of your soverelgiu,' Colonel 
Lawrence retorted; and the intended shock waa duly registered by his victim. During 
the ancec^ent hostilities, while Colonel Lawrence had been having the fun of carrying 
bags of ‘sovereigns' on camel-beck and dispenaing them to the Hijixi allies of His 
Britannic Majesty's Government, the Treasury official had been saddled with the vexa¬ 
tious task of trying in vain to induce these Arab recipients of ‘sovereigns' to part with 
them sgain in exchange for Indian piece goods, which he had dangled, like carrots, before 
a ksowinglv irresponsive donkey’s nose. The Arabs had found a better uae for British 
‘sovereigns' than that. So long as the gold remained in the form of minted coin, it might 
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(«) TH£ SERVICEABILITY OF IMPERIAL CORPORATIONS 
I. Starting Armies 

The Difficulty of Creating and Maint<dnif^ a Mobile Standing Army 

Our survey of imperial installations and imperial currencies has 
indicated that these had been features in the life of all the universal 
states that had come into existence down to the time of writing; and 
indeed it is diScult to imagine any universal state establishing or main> 
taining itself without roads and postal arrangements, garrisons and 
colonies, a provincial organization, a capital city, one or more official 
languages and scripts, a code of law, a calendar, a set of weights and 
measures, and the rudiments or equivalents of money. By contrast, 
imperial corporations—standing armies, civil services, and citizenships 
—^were to be found in the life of different universal states in various 
degrees of development ranging over the whole gamut between the 
rudimentary bud and the fuU-blown flower; and, because of this, they 
provided criteria for arranging the score of universal states on our panel 
xn a tentative order of comparative maturity.* 

In the role played in the lives of universal states by organized military 
force, the extent of the variation had been particularly great. 

In the history of 'the Old Empire* of the Mayas there was no certain 
evidence for the existence of armed forces even in the form of a police 
cordon to keep out barbarians from beyond the imperial frontiers. The 
Spanish Empire of the Indies had b^ almost equally innocent of 
armaments on land during the two centuries and more that had elapsed 
between the domestication of the epigoni of the conquistadores and the 
establishment of a common land-frontier between the Spanish and the 
British dominions in the New World in the territorial settlement after 
the Seven Years War. During the intervening age the only permanent 
professional troops in the Inffies had been the few hundred halberdiers 
in the ceremonial bodyguards of the Viceroys of New Spain and Peru. 
It had not been till a.d. 1762 that the Spanish Empire in the Americas 
had found it necessary to provide itself with a standing army and a 
militia.* 

In the Achaemenian Empire, the Caliphate, and the Mughal RSj the 

(they fetl) alip throufih their fmger*; *o they htd converted it into dagger haadlei, which 
were oot only more hcautiful but more aecure, cioce they couid be carried more tnugly 
on the peraon and were riveted to an automatic caretaker in the ahape of a formidable 
ateel blade. 

> Of our twenty^ne civilizationa. the Hittite, Iranic, Anbic, Mezic, and Yucatec 
had apparently failed to produce univeraal atatei. On the other band, the Egyptiac, 
Syriac, Indie, and Par Eaitcm aocieciea had produced recurrent uoivera^ atatea, while, 
in the hiatoriea of the Sumeric, Hindu, Andean, and Rutaian universal atatea, there bad 
been a break of continuity which not only permitted but constrained a student of History 
to treat at separate instances the Sumerian regime at Ur and the Amorite regime at 
Babylon; the Mughal and the British Rlj; the Incaic Empire of the Amlea and the 
Speniah Empire of the Indies; and the pre-Petrine diapenaarion and the poat-Petrine 
dupenaabon in Russia. See the table of contenu of the atlas to xi. 

* Haring, C. H.: 7 *Ac Spcmih Empirt in America (New York, 1947, Oxford University 
Ptw). pp* t> 4 p i 35 t end 145. The Empire of the Indies was not, of course, aa defenceless 
as it mtmt appear to have been, for down to a.d. 1763 it was more or less ^ectii^y 
insulated by the Spanish Navy from direct contact with the dominions of any ethw 
Power except France in 
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standing army included garrisons at strategic points along the frontiers' 
and in ^e interior* as well as the emperor’s personal bodyguard at the 
headquarters of the imperial administration;* the ‘small but efficient 
standing army’, which even the later Mughal emperors managed to keep 
up ‘consisted of cavalry and matchloc^en, and its kernel was the 
imperial park of artillery, without which no great fortress could be 
forcibly reduced’ but, when there was a call for mobile armies of any 
considerable strength, all three empires depended upon levies ad hoc. 
In all three the hrst bw was furnished by the imperial people itself. The 
Mughal and Achaemenian empires could call up their feudal cavalry, 
and the Caliphate its henchmen quartered in the cantonments (Arabs 
under the Umayyad Caliphs and KhurisSnis under the 'Abbasids). 
When, however, it was a question of a major nulitary enterprise, these 
empires had to call upon the population at large.* When Xerxes invaded 
European Greece in 48c B.C., he not only mobilized his personal body¬ 
guard and his Persian fief-holders and ^e rest of the manhood of the 
Perso-Median imperial people; he also raised levies from the subject 
population of all the provinces.* The regular spring and autunon raids 
from Cilicia into the East Roman Empire which were one of the institu¬ 
tions of the Caliphate for some two hundred years, until the tide of war 
turned in the Ejut Roman Empire’s favour at last in the second quarter 
of the tenth century of the Christian Era, were made by Muslim volun¬ 
teers from all over the Caliph’s dominions who assembled and dispersed 
behind the double screen of fortresses known as the Thughur and the 
‘AwJsim.’ 

On the other hand, standing armies capable of providing mobile 
forces for campaigns, l^ides imperial bodyguards and provincial gani- 
sons, were maintained by the Roman, Han, Manchu, Ottoman, Danubian 
Hapsburg, and Napoleonic empires, by the British RSj in India, and 
by the post-Pclrinc Russian imperial regime.* The histories of these 
standing armies show that mobility is difficult to maintain. With the 
lapse 01 time a mobile profession^ force tends to degenerate into a 
s^entary militia. 

The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and the British Rij counteracted 
this tendency by deliberately organizing a local militia, distinct from the 
mobile army, to man chronically restless lindtes. There were the Croat 

< Sm pp. I20-X, above. 

* See pp. i»-4 and 110-x, above. > See pp. 183-3. above. 

* Spear, T. G. P.: Tteiliht if tfuMuf/nds (Cambridge 1951. Univeraity Preaa), pp. 7-8. 
*The Muehul train of ardUeiy, in maintaining internal aecurity, had tomething of the 

r stency of the Tudor monopoly of gunpowder. The artillerymen were gencroutly paid, 
uropeant were freely engaged at high ratea, and even auppUed with aeivanta to that 
they ahouid be relieved of all labour aave that of aiming the guna' (ibid., p. 8). 

A detailed account of the Mughal artillery ia given in Irvine,w.: TAe Army e/ tfu JnJian 
Moghult (London 1903, Luaac), chaps, lo-ia. 
i See p. 183, above. 

* See the army list in Herodotus, Book Vll, chapa. 61-99. 

* See II. ti. 368, with o. t, and the present volume, p. 121, above. 

* After the Kuiaian Empire had bera equipped with a Weatem-model profeational 
army by Peter the ( 7 reat, effort# eontinued to be made to improve this army's pro- 
fctaional standards. In A.D. 1731 an officer’s cadet corps was founded, with places for 
tto Rusaian nobles and to Livlanders. In a.d. 1733 garrison schools were started (tec 
Mettig, C.: EvfOpdttitrtmg Runlandt im Aentx 4 hnUm Jahrhmdtrt (Gotha 1913, 

Perthes), pp. 83 and 314). 
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and Serb territorial regiments which, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, held the line of the Save for the Haps- 
burg King-Emperor against their Bosniak and Turkish hereditary 
adversariesand there were the Pathan militias whom the British Indian 
military authorities on the North-West Frontier of India recruited 
during the century beginning in a.d. 1849 from among the wild tribes¬ 
men on the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief. These Danubian 
Hapsburg and British Indian sedentary limitanei were of minor impor¬ 
tance compared to the mobile armies which they supplemented, whereas 
in the Ottoman military system the Kurdish foederati who, under the 
command of their own tribal chiefe, held the Ottoman frontier over 
against Persia,* and the Turkish feudal cavalry whose hefs were sown 
tUck over the Empire except in the more remote of the Arab provinces,* 
together considerably outnumbered the Pidish&h’s Slave-Household. 
Yet the existence of this border militia and provincial feudal array did not 
preserve the Janissaries, after the death of SuleymSn the Magnificent, 
from losing their mobility and changing, in their turn, into a militia, 
cantoned in Constantinople and the provincial capitals, which became 
ever more unwarlike and ever more seditious pan passu, till there was 
nothing to be done with this once ma^ficentiy soldierly force except 
to annihilate it in order to rebuild an Ottoman professional army from 
the foundations—this time on an alien new model derived from the 
West.* In the Manchu and Roman empires the originally mobile 'ban¬ 
ners* and legions likewise struck root through vegetating in fixed stations 
—the 'banners' in the interior of China and the legions on the frontiers 
of the Roman World. 

The Creation of a Mobile Standing Army in the post-Diocletianic Roman 
Empire 

In the history of the Roman Imperial Army this loss of mobility—of 
which the danger did not become apparent so long as the prestige of the 
Empire stood so high that no outsider ventured seriotisly to attack it*— 
was one of the causes of the catastrophe in which the Empire all but 
came to grief in the third century of the Christian Era. The improvisa¬ 
tion of a new mobile army was the creative act of that desperate age; and, 
though it was achieved in adverse circumstances at the eleventh hour, it 
proved so great a success that it prolonged the life of the Empire for one 
and a half centuries even in the West and for three and a h^f centuries 
in the East and the Centre.^ 

> See pp. f 17-18, above. * See I. i. 389-90, and pp. zax-a, above. 

* See 124-6. above. 

4 For sultan Selim Ill'a traffic hilure, and Sultan MahfnGd Il’a grim tucceta, in 
coping vrith the task of auperaeding the JanUsariea, see III. Ui. 48-50 and IX. viii. 239, 

* See p. 164, above. 

* This impressive chronological evidence of the aucseta of the Diocletiano-Conatan- 
tinian reorganization of the Roman ayatem of imperial defence would KCtn, to a layman’a 
evee, to aumce in itself to refute Zoaiinua'a aavage critique of it in hie Historia 4 , Book II, 
chap. saiv. Zoaimua aubtnits that the withdrawal of units from the frontiers to create 
a mobile reserve in the interior exposed the Empire to unconteited invaiion, located 
the troops in places not requiring defence, brought ruin upon the cities in which they 
were stationed, and demoralized the troops themselves in the process. Zoaimua doea 
not mention the telling truth that, during the century coding in a.d. 284, when the 
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The truth that a military force can be kept mobile only by relieving 
it of sedentary tasks had l^en perceived and translated into action by 
the genius of Julius Caesar. Out of the thirty-two legions that he had in 
hand at the close of his dvil wars, he posted twenty-six on the frontiers 
and kept six in re8cr%'e.* I'hereaftcr, Augustus posted all his twenty- 
eight legions* on the frontiers^—whether from lack of his adoptive 
father’s strategic insight or because a further bout of civil wars had left 
him with that amount less of man-power and sinews of war at his com¬ 
mand/ Apart from the 4,500 men in the nine praetorian cohorts con¬ 
stituting the Emperor’s personal bodyguard^ and the 1,500 men in the 
original three urban cohorts,® which—as their designation ('Metro¬ 
politan Battalions’) pointedly proclaimed— were a semi-civic force, 
Augustus’s army possessed no striking force, no held army, no reserves, 
and the only means of reinforcing ^e garrison of one sector of the 
imperial frontier was the drafting of a detachment {vexillatio) from the 
garrison of another sector/ Domitian carried the process of immobilizing 
&e legions one stage farther by ruling that each legion was to have a 
camp of its own/ After Hadrian had rt^e a rule of die already prevail¬ 
ing tendency for the legions, like the auxilia, to be recruited locally,^ 

Aufuitan lyttcm of frontier defem hod atiU been in operation, the Empire hid suffered 
for more grievously from btibiriin invision thin it tufferod thereafter, under the new 
•ystem, during the century ending in A.D. 3^8. His flignntly incorrect ascription of the 
Augiuua system to DiocletUn, the pigin mnovstor whose reforms 1 Christian Con- 
suntine had merely cirried through to eompleiioi^ seems to indicite thst Zosimus'i 
critiquo of ■ policy which he filsny attributes to Conatistine't initiative was it leitt 
pirtiy prompted by religious animus. 

> See Crosse, R.: ROmiteht MiUtSrgttchichu von GaJIiomu bit *um Begim dtr Byxm- 
tinitektn Thamonvorfastung (Berlin 1930. Wetdminn), p. 55. 

* This appears to have been the estibiishment of Augustus's standing army in 16 i.c. 
The number was reduced to as by the loss of three legions in Virus's disaster in Gertnany 
in A.O. 9. This number was raised to 37 by Gtius or (more probably) by Claudius. By 
the end of the civil wars of a.o. 69 the number had perhaps risen to 31. It was reduced 
to 39 by Veapaaian, but had been raised again to 30 by A.D. 83; and thia teems to have 
been renrd^ as the standard establishment for the next 110 years. To mainuin this 
figure, Tr^an appears to have replaeed one legion lost by Domitian in Sarmatia in 
A.O. 93, and another loat by himself, and Marcus Aurelius to have replaced two lost 
^rhaps) by Hadrian in Briuin and in Palestine respectively. Thereafter, Septimius 
Severus raised the staiKling army to a higher strength than it had ever yet posaeased by 
adding his three Legiontt Parthieat to Marcus's thirty (sec Parker, M. M. D.: Tht Romm 
Legions (Oxford 19x8, Clarendon Preai). chaps. 3 and 4, pp. 73-X17. and compare the 
Cambridge Andent History, vol. x (Cambridge 1934, University Press), pp. 133 and 331). 

3 See p. 184. above. 

* At the moment when thia final bout of civil wan was brought to an end by the over¬ 
throw of the last of Augustus’s competiton for the mastery of the Roman world, the 
victor had on bit hands perhspa as many at sixty legions. In hit res gestae, Augustus 
claims to have replanted 300,000 discharged soldien in civilian life by cither repatriating 
them in their original communities or settling them in new colonies. Twenty-eight 
le^ns was presumably the maximum estabiishroenc that, in Augustui'a view, an 
exhausted world could be elected to support. 

* The original atrenpth 01 both a praetorian and an urban cohort was 500 men. The 
strength of the praetomn cohorts was raised from 500 to 1,000 momenurily during the 
crisis of A.O. 69 and then pennanently in A.D. 193 by Septimius Severus. Septimius also 
raised the strength of the urban eohorts from 500 to 1,500 (sec Durry, M.:L 4 S Cokortes 
Pr^torietmes (Paris 1938, Boccard), pp. 83-87). 

^ For tbeae, tee pp. 123 and 184, amve. By Vespasian's time (imperabat a.d. 70-79) 
the number of urban cohorts appears to have risen to four stationed in Rome and the 
two potted in the provinces st Lyons and st Cartage respectively (sec the Cambridge 
Ancient History, vol. xi (Cambrid^ X 93 fi, Univeraity Press), p. 135). 

’ See Groase, op. dt.. p. <5. 

* See Suetonius Tranquillus, C.: The Lives of the Caesars, 'DoDutianua', chap. 7. 

* See Durry, op. eit, p. 346. 
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and had carried to completion the Augtistan system of fixed frontier 
defences, ‘the whole Roman Army was degraded into being a bevy of 
gendarmes and cxistoms officials’.* In the thud century, 'when the whole 
empire became one single gigantic fortress assaulted simultaneously 
from all sides, the old method of frontier-defence inevitably proved 
totally inadequate, and the need for a strong held army that could be 
brought into action rapidly at any point inevitably declared itself ever 
more insistently’.* Before the third century was over, this need had been 
met. Gallienus {imptrabat a.d. 260-^) made a beginning by detaching 
the cavalry from the legions and grouping them under an independent 
command,* and the work of reorganization was continued by Aurelian 
(imperabat a.d. 270-5)^ and was completed by Diocletian (imperabat 
A.D. 284-305). 

Out of the best of the battered units of the Augustan Army, without 
any discrimination between legionary wxillatiorus^ and auxiliary cohorts 
and aloe, the third-century reformers built up a mobile army of all arms; 
and, within this category of troops trained and equipped to accompany 
the emperors on campaign {Comitatenies),*^ there were gradations of 
mobility, proficiency, and privileged proximity to a throne that dire 
necessi^ of state had now transformed into a portable camp-stool which 
was pitted from day to day wherever the need for the emperor’s 
presence might happen at the moment to be the greatest.* Within the 
ComiUttenses there came to be an iliU of Palatinij^ an inner guard com¬ 
posed of the Scholar and the Candidati, and a personal bodyguard of 
Protectora and Domestici''^ who provided the new mobile army with the 

< Groue, op. cit., p. s6. * Ibid., p. 56. 

* See ibid., pp. 15, iB, end $6. * See ibid., pp. 56-37. 

s By Diocletien'l time the Augueten legioni teem to have been already broken up 
into dctachmcntt (vtxijjatioiia) of the etrength of the cohorts which had always been 
the units of the awei^ and had alao been the principal tubdiviaiont of the legions them- 
aejvea since the reforms of Marius. At the same time the auxiliary cohorta of infantry 
and alaa of cavalry had become detached from the legions with which they had been 
brigaded under the Principate. After this dissolution of the Auguitan legion of 10,000 
to 12,000 men (including its complement of auxUia), the name legion came to denote 
a tvxiV/gfio of perhapa no more than 500 men. The fifth-century Notitia Dignitatym 
catalogues 174 legions, as against the ^3 in the army of the Principate after the addition 
of three to the previous to^ by Septimius Severua (tee CrMte, op. ciL, pp. 30-32). 

* A Latin inacription (C.J.L. vi. 2759) witneases that the C<muUiU»s 4 t were in exist¬ 
ence at litett by a.d. 301 (ae« Groase, op. cit., p. 59). 

7 After the foundation of Constantinople on a site where the new political capital 
of the Roman Empire could simultaneously serve as a military base for the defence, in 
depth, of both the Lower Danube and the Upper and Middle Euphrates frontier (tee 
pp. 227-16, above), the Imperial camp-stool was pitched here more often than not; 
and this gravitation of the ImMrial headquarters to the shores of the Bosphorus is 
reflected in the distribution of the standing cantonments of the ^mitatensian infantry 
legions (excluding the J^o/atM) according to the Notitia Digmtatum. No lets than twenty 
of these units were cantoned in Thrace, as compared with nine apiece in Oricna and 
Gaul, eight apiece in Eastern Illyricum and Africa, and five apiece in Western lUyricum, 
luly, and Spain (see Grasse, op. cit., p. 90). 

■ First hMrd of in a.d. 365 (sea ibid., p. 61). The name was, of course, by that time 
an anachronism; for it was more than a century since the Roman Empire had been 
governed from the Palatine Hill. 

* The SeMao, once unofficial clubs organised by officers, in the Empire’s halcyon 
days, to provide amenities for their leisure hours, had become part or the working 
or^nizstion of the Ann7 in consequence of their feat of surviving the general dissolution 
of institutions in the third century. 

** The Praetorian Cohorts had perished in the last gusts of the hundred-yesrs-long 
social tornado by which the Roman Empire bad been ravaged. Diocletian had depressed 
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equivalent of a much-needed staff college.* The leavings of the Army, 
when the mobile Comitatenses had been formed out of it, were assigned 
to a frontier force {Ripenses, Riparienses, Limiianety which was frankly 
permitted to be the sedentary militia’ that the Army of the Prindpate 
had tended to become sub rosa* ever since it had been cantoned along 
the frontiers by Augustus, while the nu>bile standing army embodied in 
the Comiaienses constituted at last, after a dearly paid-for delay of 
nearly 350 years, that mobile reserve which had be^ designed, on a 
smaller scale, by I>tvus lulxus.^ 

Esprit de corps 

The superiority of a mobile standing army over a sedentary militia in 
professional technique is surpassed both in degree and in importance 
by its superiority in esprit de corps. A militiaman tends to be drawn back 
into civihan life and £tho$ by a fixed domidle, by marriage, and by the 

f tressure on him to en^ge in gainful occupations in order to support a 
amily which cannot live on a soldier’s pay. This masterful process of 
demilitariaation overtook the Roman Army of the Prindpate after the 
removal, by Septimius Severus, of the ban on marriage while with the 
colours,* and it overtook the Janissary Corps after the relaxation of its 
disdpline upon the death of Suleymfin the Magnificent. By contrast, a 
professional soldier in a mobile standing army is 'conditioned* by an 
insulating way of life and a differentiating disdpline into being first and 


their tUtus and reduced their importance by keeping them at the long aince evacuated 
seat of imperial government at Rome (Groase, op. ci^ p. 59, citu» Aureliua Victor, 39, 
47, and Laeuntiua, Dt Mortibus Pmtevtonm, a6). Themfier, Constantine the Great 
had abolithed them after they had fought on the losing side at die Battle of the Milvian 
Brid^ on the 36th October, a.d. 312 (tee Durry, op. etC, pp. 170 and 393; Grosae, 
op. cii., p. 60). 

> See ibid., pp. 61-63 * See ibid., pp. 66 and 6S. 

> We are ignorant of the date at which the soldiers of the frontier nrritona became 
adteripti gUbit by being given personal and hereditai7 holdings of iMd to cultivate, 
but there la no doubt that, from the fourth to the sixth century of the Christian Era, the 
frontier troops were in fact 'a militia of sedentary peasants' ubid., pp. 64-65). 

* In theory the Army of the Principate was ^waya mobile, ana the symbol of this 
theory was t^ legal inability of the serving soldier to contract a valid marriage so long 
as he was with the colours. Considering, however, that, upon a aoldier'a honourable 
discharge, a permanent illicit union could be convened into a legal marriage and children 
already Mm of it be legitimized retrospectively (aee p. t33, ebove); that the soldiers' 
families were allowed to live in civilisn eonabat adjoining the camps; and that the men 
were free, while still on active service, to cultivece the prata l^ioratm, it is evident that 
the difference dt /atto bemeen the pre-Severin legionary and the post-DiocIetianic 
limilaneus was not by any means m great as the difference in theory. 'The rights of con¬ 
tracting a legal marriage while on active service and of leasing plots in the praia UfUmm 
were granted to soldiers by S^timiua ^verua (see Grosae, cin, p. 24S; Tht Com- 
bridgt Atwitnt Hittory, vol. zii (Cambridge 1939, University rreas), p. 32). 

* Net the least pan of this price of a long delay was a formidable increase in the total 
strong^ of the Anny in an see when the ecoooouc resources of the Empire were dwind¬ 
ling. Even after Septimiue Severua had increased the number of the legions from 30 
to 33, the Army of the Principate had amounted to not much more than 300,000 men. 
Dioaetian raised the figure by perhaps something tike two-tbirds, from about 300,000 
to about 500,000 (aee Groase, op. dt., p. 353). Within thb total, the field army may have 
had a nominal strength of 148,000 infantry and 46,500 cavalry (see ibid., p. 254). 

^ See Grosse, op. cit., p. 248. In the post-DioclcMnic Army, both the soldier and hit 
wife (if he were mani^ in lawful wedlock) were tax-free after he had conmleted five 
years' service (ace ibid., p. 302^. Nevertheless, private aoldiera as well as ofneen were 
still apt to get entangled in dvilian btiaineaa concerns in the sixth century of the Cbristiaa 
Era (aee ibid., p. 27^. 
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foremost a member of his corps and paying only a secondary and con¬ 
ditional allegiance to the civilian community which bears the cost of 
keeping him under arms; and, if and when the interests of community 
and corps diverge, the professional soldier is apt to become, in relation 
to the community, that portentous creature, the unsocial human being, 
who, as Aristotle sees him, is ‘either a beast or a god'.* In this predica¬ 
ment the professional soldier can, indeed, either sink to a depth of 
inhumanity or rise to a height of heroism that are alike beyond the range 
of his brethren who have not put themselves outside the pale of civilian 
life through being initiated into a professional military fraternity. 

In sacrificing himself to his professional duty the soldier is, of course, 
happiest when esprit de corps gives the same orders as patriotism. 

'f? feo'*, SyyetXov AaKc^iftovicis ori 
KcifuQa, rots kcIvwv iret$6fi€VOi' 

and this famous epitaph by Simonides on the Three Hundred Spartans 
who fell, to the last man but one,* at Thermopylae was to inspire a 
worthy counterpan in Housman's epitaph on a British army of mer¬ 
cenaries that likewise faced and met certain death in pitting itself gainst 
overwhelming odds in order to purchase eventual victory for its cause 
by checking me first onset of a mrmidable invader. 

These, on the day when Heaven was falling, 

The hour when Earth's foundations fled, 

Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead. 

Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 

They stood, and Earth’s foundations stay; 

What God abandoned, these defended, 

And saved the sum of things for pay. 

No doubt, in all situations, the professional soldier's First Command¬ 
ment is 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die; 

yet there are degrees of heroism which can be measured by the desperate¬ 
ness of the situation in which the soldier obeys the call to give Us life. 
The Spartan soldier who died in 480 b.c. and the British soldier who 
died in aJ). 1914 in the act of saving a civili2ation was not confronted 
with so severe an ordeal as the Assyrian soldier who, in 610-609 B.c.,’ 
made the same supreme personal sacrifice in the banefiil cause of striving 
to undo the World’s accomplished deed of liberating itself from the 
scourge of Assyrian militarism; for the tnoral of Assyria’s last army, 
which took the field again and perished in that last campaign, had been 
proof against the sho^ of seeing Assyria herself laid desolate and her 
fortress-capital Nineveh taken by storm and put to the sack two years 

* Amtetle: PoHtus, Book I, chip, i, $4 9->2 (p. tajSA), guoud ia X. i. 173, n. 3. 

* The ingic itory of the lole turvivor Arittodlinu* bis been told, with sympithetk 

insight, bf Herodotus, Book VII, chips. 119-31, and Book IX, chip, “jt (lee III. iii. 
^ 3 i o. 3). i See fv. iv. 475 ind 480. 
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earlier.* In 610 b.c. Assyria still lived within a defeated but undismayed 
army’s lines at Harrfln, as in a.d. 1848 Austria survived in Radetsky’s 
camp within the Quadrilateral of Hapsburg fortresses in Lombardy. 

In deinem Lager ist Osterreich, 

Wir Andem sind einzelne TrUmmer.* 

While manfully standing to arms for a new trial of strength with 
adversaries who had won the preceding ro\ind, the Assyrian army in 
610 B.c. hoped as sanguinely against hope as Radetsky’s army in a.d. 
1848 that, this time, dicy would retrieve their country’s fortunes by 
rescuing her from the very jaws of destruction. While the Assyrians 
duly failed in their forlorn hope, Radetsky’s army played a capital part 
in winning for the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy a seventy years’ 
reprieve from her eventually inevitable doom of disruption by the 
motinting force of Nationalism.* Yet, though Radetsky’s success might 
be less romantic than the Assyrians’ failure, it was the fruit of a greater 
tow de force in the art of leadership. 

The Assyrian army of 610 b.c., like the British Light Brigade of a.d. 
1854 and Expeditionary Force of a.d. 1914, was a military formation of 
a homogeneous nation^ texture righting in its own national cause >vith- 
out any conflict of mutually incompatible loyalties, whereas the Austria 
that, in a.d. 1848, was incarnate in Radetsky’s camp on the banks of the 
Po was a miniature reproduction of the house divided against itself in 
the valley of the Danube. The troops who in that year held together in 
Lombardy under Radetsky’s command had to withstand a twofold 
psychological assault upon their esprit de corps. They were being asked 
to go on fighting for a state which not only appeared to have dissolved 
already in their rear, but which, for many of ^em, was not their own 
country but was, rather, their country’s hereditary oppressor whose 
yoke had just been broken, not by their Italian opponents in the field, 
but by their own kinsmen on the home front in a revolutionary upheaval 
that was threatening to rankle into an outright dvil war. Radetsky’s 
army in the Quadrilateral was a mixed multitude in which Germiui 

t ThU steadfutnew of Assyrian military moral in 610*409 b.c. will appear the more 
rerr»rkable when it it recalled that, although by that date the Assyrian state had been 
in aerious adversity for no longer thsn about sixteen yetis, since the death of Aashur* 
banipal m 6a6 B.c., the Assyrian soldier had been living utidcr a severe personsi strain 
for more than a hundred years past, ever since the opening of the fourth and final bout 
of Assyrian militarism in 745 B.c. (see IV. iv. 476-7) haa first carried him away from 
home on diatant, protracted, and consecutive campaigns. In the fisgmenrs of AMyrisn 
law, dating from an earlier chaprei of Assyrian history, that Modem Weiiem arehaeo- 
logista had recovered, a tignifiuntly high proportion of the legislation was concerned 
with situations arising from a soldier's return hon>e ftom forei^ service after so long 
sn absence that hit wife had given him up for dead, i^nvenient English trtnslationt 
and commentaries will be found in Smith, J. M. P.: TTu Origin and Hiit^ of Hthren 
Ldte (Chicago 1931, University of Chicago rresa), pp. 233—45, *tid in Pritchard, J. B.; 
Andont If oar Eattom Ttxtt (Princeton X930> Princeton Univerricy Press), pp. 180^.) An 
Englishman who had lived through the World War of a.p. i 9^9-45 would remind^ of 
the similar m^tal troubles arising from the tbsence of British tcoopa from home for 
years on end in the Middle East and Burma. A student of Roman history would be 
reminded of the personal strain on the Roman peasant-soldier during the four genera- 
tiona that elapsed between the beginning of the Hannibtlic War and the creation of a 
profcaaionsl army by Mariui. 

* Griliparzer, Franz: Ftldmartehali RadtloJiy [written at the beginning of June 1848]. 

s See II. ii. 183-6. 
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Austrians found themselves cheek by jowl with Magyars whose kinsmen 
at home were repudiating a German ascendancy, and with Slavs whose 
kinsmen—in the h^e of winning Imperial'Royal support in their 
struggle to throw on the ascendancy or German and Magyar alike— 
were rallying to a refugee King-Emperor whose flight from Vienna had 
been as humiliating as Radetsky’s ejection from Milan. When fiill 
allowance has been made for the momentum of a habit of co-operation 
that had been inculcated by more than two centuries of professional 
military discipline, it will still seem little less than a miracle that 
Radetsay’s troops did not turn their arms against one another when 
their spirits, already depressed by the experience of defeat at the front, 
were further unsettled by the news of national uprisings in their rear.* 

Die Gott als Slav* und Magyaren schuf, 

Sie streiten tun Worte nicht h&misch, 

Sie folgen, ob deutsch such der Feldhermnif, 

Denn: Vorw&rtsl ist ung’risch und bOhmisch.* 

A greater miracle of the same kind was worked by the esprit de corps 
that, in the Tropical African theatre of the World War of a.d. 1914-18, 
kept von I./ettow-Vorbeck’8 Bantu askaris in the field for more than four 
years in a cause that was not their own, with no hope at all of reinforce¬ 
ments, and none of fresh supplies except such as they might succeed in 
capturing from the enemy. Yet the armistice imposed on them by Luden- 
dorff's failure of nerve in a reverse that had not yet carried the war on 
to German territory in Europe found t^ese mercenary askaris still fight¬ 
ing gamely for their German masters in Portuguese East Africa ^ter 
having been driven out of German East Africa by the tardy pressure of 
a decisively superior enemy force. Equally noteworthy was the loyalty 
to the British Rij, during the mutiny of the East India Company's older 
sepoy-troops in a.d. 1857-8, of the reriments then daringly recruited 
from a warrior community of Sikhs who, only nine years before, had 

* Th« ttprit it corpt of the Auetritn Amw, which nv« luch • good Kcouat of iteclf in 
lUdetalcy'i camp in Lombardy in a.o. 184^ eventually auccumbed to the ordeal of the 
Worid War of a.d. 1914-18. In that war^ Czech regimenta deaerted en mtuse to their 
Ruuian fellow Slava, and after the aimiaticc of 1918 the Army of the laonzo, aa it drifted 
back from a defenaive campaign which, with German help, it had carried on to enemy 
territory, diaaolved into mutiuJly hoatile national eletnenu. Thia end of an army that 
had been call^ into exittence, four hundred yeara back, to defend the eaatem flank of 
Wcatem Chriatendom uainat the 'Oamanlia, had been deacribed to the writer of thia 
Study by an Auatrian mend of hia who, being at that' moment a civilian, had been 
caught in the eaatward-ebbing tide of aelf-demooilizinff troopa aa he was trying to make 
hia own way, scrota the current, from Graz to Innibiuu. The Impetial-Ro^ comrtdea- 
in-arma of ymerday, at they aorted themselvet out into Czechs, Germans, Magyars, 
Poles, Ukramiana, Rumani, and Yugoalavs, were eyeing one another suapicioutly, with 
foreb^inga of the fratricidal conflicts into which they were to be drawn on the morrow. 
Since Radetaky'a day the unitary tradition of a once profeaaional Austrian Army had been 
undermined by the introdxiction of universal compulsory ahort-term military service, 
which, in a general mobilization, ineviubly filled the cadres to buracing-point with men 
who were civilians and nationaliats at heart while they were toldiera and aervanta of the 
King>Emperor against the grain. Yet, even in thia war that was the old Austrian Army’s 
death, the Hungarian, German, and Polish subjects of the Dual Crown, whoee national 
intcresta happened to coincide with the interests of the Monarchy, still gave a good 
account of themselves; and the Croats, among whom a military tradition of personal 
loyslw to the Dynasty was itill alive, fought valiantly against their Serb fellow Yugoalavs. 

> Grillparzer, op. dt. 
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fought the British for the second time and, this time, had paid for a 
second defeat the penalty of forfeiting, at one stroke, their ascendancy 
over the other communities in the Panjab and their own political inde¬ 
pendence. Yet all these signal triumphs of professional tspHt dt corps 
were surpassed by the unstmg achievement of the sepoy mutineers 
themselves, In which the honours had to be divided between the British 
officers who had once inculcated the discipline and the Indian non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates who succeeded in maintaining it in 
^ite of the deadly wounds which they had dealt to their own moral. 

The mutineers had committed the militarily and morally unforgivable 
sin of breaking ^th with their employers and murdering their superiors; 
and by this treachery they had deprived themselves of an alien leader¬ 
ship which had held together a mixed multitude of mutually antipathetic 
Hindus and Muslims and had welded them into a professional army 
that had not met its match east of Indus. Yet, disabled though they 
were by these self-inflicted handicaps, they had the spirit to challenge 
their British makers, and in the ensuing struggle they came within an 
ace of repeating the feat of those Mamluks who, in Egypt six hundred 
years earlier, had wrested the sceptre irrevocably out of the hands of 
their Ayyubid masters.* 

The Problem of Controlling Alien or Barbarian Troops 

This professional military esprit de corps is both more necessary and 
more notable in a universal state than it is in a parochial state; for, in 
contrast to the standing armies of parochial states, w'hich are usually 
homogeneous in their personnel, the armies of universal states are 
usually composed of heterogeneous elements that have to be inspired 
by artificial influences of discipline and tradition with a community of 
feeling which the recruit does not bring with him, ready-made, from • 
civilian life. While one of these artificially associated elements, and this 
the leading one, had generally, though not invariably, been the imperial 
people itself, the empire-buUders, however generous they might have 
been in taking outsiders into their ranks, had seldom had tl^ numbers 
or the strength to win and hold their empire unaided. In most of the 
universal states that had come into existence up to date, the rulers had 
found it expedient to take into military partnership in their standing 
armies the military ilite of their subjects within their frontiers or of the 
barbarians beyond their pale, or even to enlist representatives of an 
alien civilization. 

The unpopularity of the Napoleonic Empire, which was one cause 
of its premature fall, was due in large measure to the 'blood-tax' which 
Napoleon imposed not only on the French but on the non-French 
populations incorporated into the Empire and on the peoples of the 
client states. When he invaded Russia in a.d. i$I2, he compelled even 
Prussia and Austria to furnish contingents—if only as hostages to ensure 
that these two discomfited Great Powers should not rise and attack him 
in the rear after he had traversed their dominions on his eastward 
march. In the Grand Army that started to cross the Niemen on the 
* S«« III. iu. so-ji. 
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24th June, 1812, only about 120,000 out of 363,000 men were French¬ 
men. 

The Mongols swiftly won and momentarily held their far-flung 
dominion over the sedentary peoples round the periphery of the Great 
Eurasian Steppe 1 ^ first tal^g into partnership all but a small fraction 
of the rest of the Eurasian Nomads and then drafting troops from one 
conquered sedentary sub-continent to assist in the conquest of another. 
In the Mongols* service Chinese military engineers played their part in 
the capture of Transoxanian cities, while Muslim troops from Trans- 
oxaxua, and Orthodox Christian Alan cavalry from the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus,^ were brought into action in China against the 
recalcitrant Empire of the Sung. 

The Mughal conquerors of India reinforced their own scanty numbers 
with drafts of fellow Muslims from an Iranic World out of which they 
themselves had issued; and in their dearth of martial man-power they 
did not hesitate to accept recruits from among the barbarous Uzbegs 
who had driven BSbur out of Fargh&nah and ^e heretical qyzyUbdsms 
with whom he had allied himseu, agair^t his conscience, in a vain 
attempt to recover the Transoxanian heritage of his ancestor Timur 
from the Uzbeg invader.* Yet even the most generous-handed sharing of 
the spoils of India with fellow Iranic Muslims enlisted at the eleventh 
hour did not give the Mughals the strength to complete the conquest 
of the peninsula, or even to hold securely what they had already won, 
against the obstinate resistance of the epigoni of earlier Muslim con¬ 
querors ; and they found themselves constrained to sin against the spirit 
and traction of Islam by enlisting the services of the infidel chivalry of 
their RfljpOt client states in their fratricidal wars against their Irue 
Believing rivals. 

The Achaemenian Empire, which on the military plane was perhaps 
the least efficient of all the universal states in our cat^ogue, exposed its 
own incompetence to the World and to itself by embarkiM on the for¬ 
midable enterprise of trying to conquer £urof>ean Greece. The humiliat¬ 
ing outcome of the thirty years’ war (480-450 B.c.) that Xerxes had 
wantonly brought upon himself and his successors convinced the 
Achaemenian Government of their need for a mobile standing army; 
but, instead of building up one of their own out of the excellent military 
man-power and abundant economic resources that the Empire could 
afford, they contented themselves with the tmimaginadve, slovenly, 
expensive, and dangerous makeshift of hiring Greek to meet Greek. 
A^ the break-down of the Hellenic Civilization had been signalized 
by the outbreak of the Atheno-Pelo{>onnesiaa War, the daric could 
purchase any number of seasoned soldiers from among the uprooted 
citizens of the faction-ridden city-states of Hellas; but, of course, the 
latter-day Achaemenids’ Greek mercenary army, so far from arresting 
the Hellenic Society’s coimter-offensive, invitingly blazed a trail for 
their fellow Hellenes into the heart of South-Western Asia. After ten 
thousand Greek mercenary troops in an Achaemenid pretender’s 

< Sec the pemgee of Merco Polo <)uoted in V. v. 

> For thu epteode in Babur’s history, see I. i. 37s-%». 
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service had demonstrated their ability to march unhindered from 
Ephesus to Cunaxa and back again from Cunaxa to Trebizond, it was 
evident that the thirty-six thousand Greeks whom Alexander led across 
the Hellespont would suffice to overthrow the Achaemenian regime and 
to conquer the Empire from the Aegean to the Pamirs. 

The fate of the Arab Caliphate shows that a standing army of bar¬ 
barians from beyond tlie pale may be almost as great a political danger 
as one recruited from the diracinds of an alien civilization. When, on the 
Khurasanian frontier of the Umayyad Power, the local garrisons of 
Arab empire-builders had fraternized and blended with comrades-in- 
arms enlisted from the local Iranian subject population,* the ruling 
element in the Caliphate had been strengthened by this broadening of its 
basis. But when, ^er the revolution ffiat had brought the 'Abbasids 
into power, the Khur^s^n! henchmen of the new regime were supplanted, 
in their turn, by Turkish mercenaries from beyond the Oxus, the 
mastery of the Caliphate passed first to these Transoxanian Turkish 
praetorians and eventually to the Nomad Turkish SaljOqs from the 
Eurasian Steppe. In 'the New Empire’ of Egypt a similar consequence 
followed horn the recruitment of a mercenary army of Minoan ddracuUs 
and Achaean and Libyan barbarians. Though this hazardous expedient 
appeared to have vindicated itself when, at the turn of the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries B.C., the barbarians in the Egyptian service 
loyally assisted their native Egyptian comrades-in-arms to repel 
successive waves of barbarian invasion,* the policy stood condemned 
when, in the event, the discomfited Libyans sauntered back, unop¬ 
posed, into the Egyptiac World and settled down upon the land as an 
incubus-militia.* 

The 'Osmanlis in their heyday were unique among empire-builders 
in debarring the imperial people itself from participation in either the 
defence or the government or their empire, and in relying exclusively 
on the services of subjects and aliens. In a different context* we have 
seen how they achieved this tour deforce by detaching their recruits from 
all previous ties of family, nationality, and religion, and reconditioning 
them through a strenuous course of broadly conceived and skilfully 
devised education. The system was so efficient that it produced its 
transforming effect not o^y upon tribute-children subjected to it at 
a tender age but also upon adult prisoners-of-war and renegades; but, 
when the system broke down owmg to the defisnee of human nature 
which was ffie price at which its efficiency had been purchased, and the , 
free Muslim population of the Empire was grudgingly admitted to a i< 
long-overdue participation in public power and responsibility, the 
Ottoman Empire began to go the way of the' Abbasid Caliphate and 'the 
New Empire’ of Egypt. 

When the long military retreat that had started under the walls of 
Vienna in a.d. 1683 was converted into a rout by the disastrous outcome 
of the Great Russo-Turkish War of a.d. 1768-74, both the Sublime 

< See V. V. 450, end pp. >40-1, tbore. 

> See I. i. 93 end 101; IV. iv. 83 end 422; V. ▼. 269 &nd 352; tnd V. vi. 2^. 

) See IV. IV. 422; V. v. 269-70, 3S»-3, end 463. * In III. UL 31-44. 
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Porte and its Increasingly independent lieutenants in the provinces 
found themselves leaning on a broken reed in their belated reliance on 
a ftee Turkish squirearchy and peasantry that were untutored alike 
in the old Ottoman school of warfare followed by the PSdishSh’s now 
demoralized Slave-Household and in the new Western school that had 
originally been inspired by an Ottoman ensample. In these straits the 
distracted rulers of a tottering empire turned, in their desperate search 
for martial man-power, to die rude but still untarnished valour of 
barbarian Albanians and Bosniaks.* In Continental European Greece 
they even authorized the enrolment of a militia of Christian Greek 
highlanders, under native captains, to guard the passes.^ And, on the 
analogy of what happened in other universal states in similar situations 
in which the process was not checked by the intervention of a third 
force, we may guess that these and other barbarians would have duly 
entered into ^e Ottoman heritage if the Ottoman World had not fallen, 
at that juncture, under the shadow of the West.’ As a result of this new 
turn in their fortunes, the 'Osmanlis succeeded in building up a new 
Western-model Ottoman Army which put the pashas' Albanian house- 
carls out of business, brought the Kurdish tribes to heel, saved the 
Turkish core of the Empire from being partitioned by the European 
Powers, and eventually shepherded their country into the fold of 
Western political life as an independent Turkish national republic.^ 

The ruling element in the British Rij in India, like the rulers of the 
Spanish Empire of the Indies, were peculiar in being a company of 
pilgrims and sojourners who were neither bom nor educated nor super¬ 
annuated nor buried within the bounds of the universal state that they 
garrisoned and governed during the prime of their working livesand 
in British India, which, unlike the Spanish Indies, found itself unable 
to dispense wi^ a standing army, this permanent geographical and 
social segregation of a West European imperial people from an Indian 
subject population was a military safeguard, though in some ways a 
political stumbling-block. 

The standing army of the British Rij in India was composed of three 
elements; West Europeans from the United Kingdom, Indians from 
British Indian territory and from the Indian client states, and barbarians 
recruited mainly from the independent Gurkha states of Nepal and 
Bhutan and from the autonomous Pathan tribes in the zone between 
the north-western boundary of British-administered Indian territory 
and the Indo-Afghan political frontier. The British troops, the Gurkhas, 
the Pathan limitanei in the North-West Frontier militias, and the Indian 
troops maintained by the client states were organized in separate units, 

* See IV. iv. 76. * See V. v. *97-9. 

1 See IV. iv. 76-78 uid V. v. 39^302. 

* For the Westernisation of Turkey and the part played in the procesa by the xww 
Weatem-model Ottoman Army, see further tX. viii. 234-9. 

* In the Spanish Indies there was, of course, s considerable Creole populstion of 
Spanish blood, descended from the cvnqtMladofSS, snd both there and in British India 
there was a half-caste population (the nustigos and the 'Euraiiani', lanerly renamed 
'Anglo-Indians'). But in both empires power snd responsibility remained in the haiwis 
of thoroughbred West Europcaru bom and brought up in the European countries of 
which these two universal ststes were political dependerveies. 
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each of which was homogeneous in its personnelthe Hindu and Muslim 
British Indian troops and the Pathans in the mobile regular army (as 
distinct from sedentary Pathan militiamen) all served together in the 
same regiments, though not usually in the same companies or squadrons. 
From A.D. 1849 onwards, when the British Rftj took over the North-West 
Frontier of the Panjab from the Sikhs and thereby established direct 
contact with the Pathans, there was a tendency for the ratio of soldiers 
of transfrontier barbarian origin in the British Indian Army to increase 
but down to A.D. 1947, when the British authorities withdrew the last 
British troops from India and handed over the former British Indian 
Army to the governments of the Indian Union and Pakistan, tlus 
increase in the relative numerical strength of the barbarian contingent 
in the armed forces of the RSj had not seemed to be preparing the way 
for an eventual barbarian domination over India such as had threatened 
to overtake the Ottoman Empire and had actually overtaken the *Ab- 
basid Caliphate and ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. 

If in British India this danger had been successfully kept at arm’s 
length, the success may have been due to a combination of causes which 
were all bound up wi^ the special character of the British Rij. There 
were no Gurkha or Pathan units In the British Indian Army that were 
furnished to the British authorities en bloc, under national or tribal 
commanders of their own, by the Gurkha states or the Pathan tribes 
themselves. The only units that were permitted that degree of corporate 
individuality and autonomy were the contingents furnished by the 
Indian client princes, of whose loyalty the British Indian authorities 
were sure. The Gurkha and Pathan soldiers enrolled in units of the 
British Indian Army were recruited, not corporately, but individually, 
and were command^, not by leaders drawn from their own community, 
but by British officers. A further safeguard was that the British troops 
in India, consisting, as they did, exclusively of soldiers bom and bred 
in the United Kingdom, and being segregated, as they were, from their 
Indian, Pathan, and Gurkha comrades-in-arms in self-contained units 
of their own, retained their pristine martial qualities from one generation 
to another—in contrast to their immediate predecessors the Mughals 
and other earlier alien empire-builders in India, w'ho, by making India 
their home and by intermarrying with the native irihabitants, had 
merged themselves in the mighty mass of the Indian people and, in thus 
losing their alien identity, had forfeited their ascendancy over their 
Indian subjects. In a.d. 1952, when these former British counterweights 
to the menace of a barbarian preponderance in a now divided Indian 
Army had all been removed, the outlook was still obscure, but it i^'as 

> After A.D. 1858, when the Britiib Crown took over the adminutntion of Sritith 
India from the British East India Company, there were no uniu of Briciah troon in 
India that were not part of the Royal Army of the United Kingdom. Under the Com- 
pany'a i^ime the Company had maintained an army of ita own which had included 
British aa well aa Indian unita. The Gurkha and British Indian regular units and the 
Pathan miJitiaa were under British command and had a complement of Britiah ofheera— 
though they alto had non-Britiah commitaioned officera et special grades. The forces 
maintained by the Indian client states were officered by Indiana but were untfoim with 
the Britiah I^ian Army in their training and equipment. 
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evident that the Pathans had a brighter prospect of capturing the army 
of Pakistan, and the Gurkhas of capturing the army of Hindu India, 
than either of these two barbarian peoples—martial though both of 
them were—had ever had of capturing the army of the British Raj. 

The success of the British Raj in India in employing with political 
impunity the military services of barbarians beyond its pale, as well as 
those of its own Indiw subjects, was emtilated by the Manchu restorers 
of a Far Eastern universal state in China. As we have noticed in another 
context,* Chinese and Mongol battalions were brigaded with Manchu 
battalions in varying numbers and ratios in the Manchu Power’s army 
corps known as ‘banners’. Even when the Manchu Govenunent’s 
domain was still confined to territories lying outside the Great Wall, 
the Chinese members of the community outnumbered the Manchus 
and Mongolsand, after their passage of the Wall in a.d. 1644, it was 
the South Manchurian Chinese contingent in the banners that gave the 
invaders the man-pow'er requisite for completing the conquest of Intra^ 
mural China. While the Manchus thus succeeded in enlisting Chinese to 
help them win and hold China for a Manchu regime, they were no less 
successful in dealing with the equally delicate problem presented by the 
Mongols, martial barbarians with memories of a great imperial past of 
their own and with a tincture of alien culture^ that made them no less 
difficult to assimilate than the intensely cultivated Chinese. 

The Manchus attacked their Mongol problem from two directions. 
On the one hand, in the organization of the Mongol battalions of the 
banners they anticipated the policy of the British military authorities 
towards the Gurkhas and Pathans by recruiting their Mongol soldiers 
individually, and not in tribal frlocr, and by placing them under the 
command of Manchu officers. On the other hand, they handled the 
Mongol tribes on the Steppe as the 'Osmanlis had handled the Kurdish 
tribes in the Zagros Mountains. Without attempting to destroy their 
tribal organization, they contented themselves with dividing the tribes 
up into tribal atoms of a minimum size, and with imposmg a strict 
delimitation of the boundaries between their respective pastoral ranges. 
The Mongol tribes, thus reduced in size and permed within fixed limits, 
were allowed to remain autonomous under the rule of their own tribal 
chiefs, while, to save appearances, these Mongol tribal chieftainships 
were nominally given the status of ‘banners', as the Kurdish tribal 
chieftainships had been officially classified as Ottoman fiefs in the books 
of the Pidishih.* The political success of this Manchu military organiza¬ 
tion is attested by the fact that, when the Manchu regime in China was 
liquidated in a.d. 1911, the revolution was not the work of the Manchus’ 
comrades-in-arms in the Chinese and Mongol battalions of the banners. 

The success of the Manchus in China and the British in India in 

> S«e pp. ta&-9, shore. 

* See Michsel, F.: Ttu Orifin of Manchu RuU in China (BeltuDore 1942, Johns 
Hopkins Uairenity Prew), p. 71. 

> See II. ii. 237^; III. iii. 451; V. v. 3o>o srd 348. 

* See Michsel, op. cit., pp. 96^7. It will be seen that, in poet-Di 'cledsnic Romsn 
terminolofT, these Monsof end Kurdish tribes were fooaerati of the Msnehu snd the 
Oitomso Empire T«specti%’dy. 
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employing the professional military services of barbarians vrith political 
impunity was eclipsed by the Carthaginian architects of a colonial 
Syriac universal state in the area opened up by Phoenician maritifne 
enterprise in the western basin of the Mediterranean. Though the 
citizens of Carthage never exempted themselves entirely from serving 
personally in the held, they did not hesitate, in the heyday of their 
wealth and power, to enrol Libyans and Iberians—and these not only 
from among their own subjects, but also horn among the untamed 
barbarians beyond their pale—on a scale which quite dwarfed the 
Carthaginians’ own citizen force. This, on the face of it, perilotis policy 
did, sure enough, bring the Carthaginian Empire, and Carthage herself, 
to the verge of destruction when, at an hour in which Carthage’s prestige 
was at a low ebb owing to her defeat in the First Romano^Punic War 
(gerebatur 264-241 B.C.), the Carthaginian Government imprudently, 
though characteristically, exasperated their mercenaries by proposing 
to interpret their agreed terms of service on lines so niggardly as, in 
the mercenaries’ view, to create a breach of contract. Yet Carthage did 
succeed in quelling the Great Mutiny of 240-237 B.a; and this dis¬ 
creditable incident in her military annals apparently did so little 
permanent damage to her mercenary army’s discipline and moral that 
in the next generation the successors of the discomfited mutineers, 
when led by a captain of genius who inspired them with a personal 
devotion to himself, all but succeeded in indicting on Rome the fate 
that Carthage herself was eventually to suffer at Roman hands.* 

The Consequences of the Enlistment of Barbarians in the post-Diocletianie 
Roman Army 

The problem which was solved by the Carthaginians in the Western 
Mediterranean, by the Manchus in China, and by the British in India, 
but which defeated the Ramsids and the 'Abbasids, overtook the Roman 
Empire likewise in its post-Diocletianic age. 

Though, in all ages, able-bodied adult Roman citizens were legally 
liable to be called up compulsorily for military service, the standing 
army of the Principate had in fact been recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment ; for, though service in the Army w’as confined to Roman citizens 
for the legions and to free Roman subjects for the auxtJia, to the exclusion 
of both slaves and aliens, the strength of the Army in that age was a 
very low percentage of the total man-power available in the two eligible 
categories. This easy state of affairs was brought to an end once for all 
by Diocletian’s military reforms, involving, as they did, an increase in 
the strength of the Army by perhaps as much as two-thirds, from about 
300,000 men to about 500,000.^ From that time onwards there was 
perpetual difficulty in finding suitable recruits in sufficient numbers.* 

The civil authorities, whose responsibility it was to produce the men 

' See V. V. 465-6. * See p. 3*3, n. 5, ibove. 

* Vecetiue compUiru (probably with reference to condidona in the weatemprovincea 
of the Empire in the Ann century of the Chriidan Era) of the difficulty of Wing the 
cadrta e a pecialjy in the legiona, to which the auxilia were preferred by recruits (tee 
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for their military colleagues,* dealt with the Roman dtizcn'body— 
which, since the Comtitutio Anionimana of A.D. 212, embraced nearly 
the whole of the nativc-bom free population of the Empire*—by sifting 
it, for military purposes, into Afferent categories which received 
differential treatment ranging between the two extremes of compulsion 
to serve and prohibition to enlist.* In the conscription of agricultural 
serfs, which was by far the largest reservoir of citizen man>power at the 
recruiting authorities’ disposal, there were elaborate arrangements— 
unfortunately frustrated to a large extent by firaud, bribery, and pressure 
—for distributing the burden equitably between province and province 
and between estate and estate.* Conscripted serfs, however, were 
naturally apt to be of poor martial quality, even if they had been forth¬ 
coming in sufficient numbers to cover Diocletian’s formidable increase 
in the Army’s strength, and the recruiting authorities therefore looked 
for an additional source of supply. The ban on the enlistment of slaves 
was not lifted, and it was still in force in Justinian’s day {imperabat a.d. 
527-65).* From Diocletian’s reign {imperabat a.d. 284-305) onwards, 
however, all barriers to the recruitment of aliens were removed,* and 
barbarian alien recruits vrere now the more highly esteemed the more 
barbarous they were.* 

For Roman military purposes an unreclaimed barbarian had the 
double attraction of bringing with him a native martial tradition and of 
being a volunteer who had not had the edge taken off his zest for 
military service through being pressed into it,* as were the majority of 
the post-DiocIetianic recruits of Roman origin.* Even barbarian 
prisoners-of-war, if distinguished by rank or prowess in their nAive 
social environment, were able to baigain with the Roman recruiting 
authorities, as a condition of enlistment in the Roman Army, that they 
should start their career as officers ;** and the number of high officers of 
barbarian origin in the post-Diocletianic Roman Army indicates either 
that this privilege of a flying start was ftequently secured by barbarian 
recruits or else that high promotion was frequently earned by men who 

< See Growe, R.: TUhmuht MiUtSrguthiehu von Ga//t<mu bit fum Sifim der Byian- 
timufifn Th^tnmvwrfatnmg ^Berlin 1930, Weidman), p. tj8. We may conjecture that this 
task wa« aaaigned to the civil authonciea in the poit-DiocIetianic Roman Empire for 
the reaaon that led the Government of the United Kingdom, during the World War of 
A.D. 1939-45, to aaaign it to the Minis^ of Labour and National Service. Whereas the 
militatr authohtiea were bound to think of their own needa first, the civil authorities 
might be expected to look at the problem of man-power u a whole, and to do their beat 
to keep the Army up to stren^ with the least poMible detriment to civilian aervicea, 
such as the production of foodstuffs and the manning of the merchant marine, which, 
on a comprehensive view, mi^t be seen to be not leas essential than military defence 
itself for the welfare, or e%‘en for the survival, of the community. 

* See V. vi. 7, o. 4, and p. is 6 , above. 

* See Grosse, op. ciL, pp. sea and 204-6. 

* See ibid., pp. 210-15. 

* See ibid., p. 198. * See ibid., p. aeo. 

^ See ibid., pp. 200-1. * See ibid., pp. 201-2. ’ 

« A ma>oritv, out net all; for, as late as the sixth century of the Christian Era, in what 
remained of the Illyrian provinces of the Empire, there was s native Latin-apeaking 
rural populatMn of Ronyui citisens in which an historic local martial tradition was stiU 
•i^cjently alive to inspire two Dardanian peasants—the future Emperor Justin 1 and 
his brother—to seek their fortunes by coming to Consuntinople to enlist (aec Grosae, 
op. cit., p. 203). 

<« See ibid., p. 203. 
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started as privates.* Conversely, the citiaen recruit came to be rated so 
low that in a.d. 440, at a date when, in the West, the Empire was at its 
last gasp, Roman citizens were freed from all military obligations save 
for taking part in the manning of city-walls in an emergency.* 

The increasingly numerous and important barbarian in^e into the 
post-Diocletianic Roman Army was recruited and organized on two 
SYStems each of which had its own disadvantages and dangers. Bwdes 
the barbarian soldiers who enlist^ individually in Ro^ nuhtaiy 
formations, there were national units, commanded by officers of their 
own nationality, that were furnished to the Roman Army by autonomous 
barbarian communities with the sutus of foederati? On the face of it, 
the system of individual enlistment might seem the less haz«^us of the 
two—the more so, in view of the success of the Manchus m China and 
the British in India in keeping in order the barbarian soldiere whom 
they enrolled in this way. If the Romans r^ mto dis^tcr where tte 
British and the Manchus steered clear of it, the cxplanauon of this 
difference in the outcome perhaps lies in a dHcrence in the extent to 
which the dilution of regular units with barbarian personnel was earned; 
and if. in this delicate matter, the Roman military authonti^ trwpassed 
beyond the margin of safety, the culprit is to be found m the Emj^r 
Theodosius I {mperabat A.D. 378-95) '* Theodosius upp^ the hazardous 
balance in the post-DiocIctianic Roman Army m the b^banans 
He drafted them into the Roman regular formations in a rauo w tugh 
as to produce a break in the Roman miUtary tradition and disapline. 
The disastrous consequences are reflected in Vegcuus s picmre of the 
Army going to pieces. The troops can no longer be indued to submit 
to training,* driU,* or assaults at arms;'® they am unvnllmg to ^ 
burdens ;" they are slack in the performance of their 
general ;** and they are unwilling to undertake the hard la^ur of forti- 
fving camps.’* 'The Roman Army had ceased to ciMt. It bad never 
sucoimbed to the Germans; it had simply been supplanted hy them. 

The Roman Army, and consequently the Roman Empire i^If, was 
thus confronted, by Theodosius's ill-judged abando^ent of all restne- 
tions on the admission of barbarian recruits, with the ^mm^t threat 
of a barbarian ascendancy. This doom was not accepted by the Roman 
c -WJ ^ * s*e ibid., p. xoa. 

Empire who did not poesen the Romtn franchise. 


»' Ibid., chap. tp. , . 

» Ibid.: Book I, chep. ai; Book lU. chip. 10. 
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element in the Army without a struggle; but, while the Roman reaction 
was ubiquitous, the results were quite different in different sections of 
the Empire. In the East and Centre the untoward effects of Theodosius’s 
error were reversed in the nick of time, while in the West the vantage 
surrendered by him to the barbarians was not, in the end, retrieved. 

In the East the coming conflict was heralded, before Theodosius’s 
death, by a clash at Philadelphia between Egyptian and barbarian troops 
which was provoked by the barbarians’ intolerable treatment of the 
civilian population and in which the barbarians suffered more than two 
hundred casualties;’ but the crucial trial of strength in the East—in 
which the utter discomfiture of the barbarians made history by producing 
a permanent parting of the ways between the fortunes of the eastern 
and western sections of the Empire’—came in a.d. 400. In the East in 
that year there was a general civil war between the Roman and barbarian 
soldiery in which 35,000 Gothic troops were wiped outand the victors 
confirmed and enhanced the effects of their signal triumph by taking 
advantage of the breathing-space that they had thereby won for them¬ 
selves in order to introduce effective measures for precluding, in the 
East, a recurrence of the barbarian peril. In the East the imperial 
authorities had the coiirage thenceforward to dispense with a barbarian 
instrument whose dangerousness had proved greater than its value. 
Almost all the surviving names of military officers in the East in the 
records of the next fifteen years are Graeco-Roman;* and, though this 
resolute purge of barbarian military man-power may have had adverse 
short-term military effects, its long-term political result was that the 
Empire maiuged, in the East, to stave off for two centuries longer the 
final catastrophe that now swiftly descended upon the West.’ 

Before the close of the fifth century of the Christian Era the East had 
tapped a native source of martial man-power by making serviceable 
Roman soldiers out of the wild highlanders of the Taurus and these 
Isaurian troops showed themselves a match for the barbarians from 
beyond the pale in the Great Romano-Gothic War of A.D. 537-53-’ 
At the same time the Roman military authorities in the East continued 
to draw* recruits from the general population, even in the least warlike 
of the eastern provinces. In the dociiments preserved on Egyptian 
papyri dating from the sixth and seventh centuries, none of the soldiers 
there mentioned bear barbarian names,^ and, according to a Modem 
Western scholar who wss an eminent authority on the subject, the first 
mention of Joederati serving in Egypt wras to be foimd in the chronicle 
of John of NikiO, who lived to record the Arab conquest.® By that time 

< See Zostmuc Book IV, chip, xxx, K 4-8, cited by Groioe, op. cic, p. 163. 

> The hiltoric importance of this event hai been pointed out Already in iV. tv. 324. 

* See Groiae, op. cic., p. 264. 4 Sec ibid. 

* See ibid., pp. 264-5. * See IV. iv. 324-5. 

V In the Modem Weitem World the Government of the United Kingdom punued 
the aame policy with limilar lucceu when it enrolled the wild highlanden of Scotland 
in the Britiah Army after (heir last outbreak in A.D. 1745. 

’ See Groate, op. cie., p. 277. 

* The authority for ehia itatement ia Groese, op. dt., p. 281, but the page (p. 531) of 

Zotenburg'i edition of the chronicle of John of NikiQ which he citei ai hit reference 
doea not exiat in Zotenburg’i dehnidve edition: ChrowgiM dtjtan, dt 

texte 6thiopicn public et tftduit par H. Zotenberg (Pant 1883, Imprimerie Natioaale), 
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tUxtfotderaii in the East had been transformed from national contingents 
furnished by autonomous barbarian communities under native com* 
manders into units of the Roman regular army which were, indeed, still 
barbarian in their personnel but were of mixed nationality and were 
under the command of Roman officers.* These sixth-century barbarian 
regulars to whom the name fotderati now attached were a mobile 
cavalry force which was the cream of Justinian’s army.’ In fact, by 
Justinian’s day the Roman Army of the East had learnt the secret of how 
to employ barbarian troops wiffi military profit’ \rithout political risk. 
The only non-Romans whom Justinian enrolled were prisoners-of-war* 
or deserters.’ His barbarian troops were relatively few in numbers, but 
it was they who won his victories for him.* 

This Roman military recovery in the East was not reproduced in the 
West. The anti-barbarian reaction that had started in Constantinople in 
A.D. 400 did indeed have repercussions on the farther side of the 
Adriatic. It made it& influence felt in the assassination of the Vandal 
generalissimo Stilicho in a.d. 408 and in the ineptly brutal accompanying 
massacre of the families of barbarian soldiers, domiciled in Italy, by 
Roman troops.’ Moreover, for the next half-century the perilously 
dictatorial western military office of generalissimo {magister peditum in 
praesentif was held by five successive incumbents, from Constantius to 

and th« reference ia preaumably to the preliminary edition publithed in the youmal 
Atiati^iu in 1879. In the Frertch tranalation accompanying the definitive edition, it it 
mentioned (p. 421, chap, evil) that, when Ueracliua in Africa revolted againat Phocaa, he 
raiaed mercenary troopt from the barbariani of Tripotitania and Pentapolia and (hat a 
atrong contingent of tneae wu included in the expeditionaty force which marched on 
Egypt under the command of Nicetaa. Thcae barbarian mereenariea are mentioned 
auMet^uently on three occaaiona in the chronicler’a account of the enauing military 
operationa in Egjmt (pp. 426-7, chap, evii; p. 428, chap, cviii; p. 4^1, chap. cix). Again, 
in the account of the military operationa ariaing out of the invanon of Egypt by the 
Araba, there ia a reference to ‘touiet lea troupea d'Egypte et let troupea auxiluirea' (p. 
434, chap. cix). If theae are the peaaagee thet Groaae haa in mind, he ia preaumtbly uking 
it for granted that Nicetaa’ ’baroariana’ and Theodore’a 'auxiliariea* were fotdtrati in the 
then current tcchnicel meaning of the term. 

■ See Groaae, op. cit., pp. 280-1, * Ibid., pp. 282-^. 

2 One index of the re-eatebliahment of diedpline in the Roman Amy of the Eaat. 
after the digringoladt following the dilution of the Army with barbariana in the reign of 
’Hteodoaiua I, may be found in the eurvival, in Juatinian’e dey, of the laborioue practice 
of fortifying campe (aa deecribed by the 'Arvonymua Kbchly’, chapt. 26-29 (KScnly, H., 
and ROatow, W.; Gnt<huch 4 KrugichrifUttlUr, Zwaiter Theil, Zweite Abtheilung, 
pp. 136-47) cited by Groaae, op. cit, p. 302). As Groaae poinu out (op. cit, pp. 305-6), 
thia aurvival of the tradition of camp-raalcing in the Roman Army 01 the sixth century 
of the Chriatian Era ia the more noteworthy conaidering that can^maktng was an 
infantry technique, whereas by this time the principal arm of the Roman Army had 
long since come to be the cavalry. 

* e.g. Vandals. * See Groaae, op. cit, pp. 277-8. 

A See ibid., pp. 279-80. 

7 See Zoaimua: Book V, chap, xzx^ $§ 7-8, cited by Groaae, op. dt, p. 265. 

* The magistri militum of the poat-Diodetiank Empire were the eommandert of the 
mobile army (the ComiUit 4 iutt) tlUt Diocletian had called into being. Sirtce the Comita- 
tenits were divided into an infantry and a cavdry arm, there was originally a pair of 
tnagittri —a magisur ptditum and a magiiUr aqwtuir^^attached to the Emperor, or one 
pair to each of the emperors at tiroes when the imperial office was in commiadon. In this 
college of commander»>in-chief the magitUr peditum ranked senior to hit colleague 
commanding the cavalry (see Groaae, op. cit., p. 163). When an Empire that had been 
re-united in the bands of 'Theodoaiua I was divided again, upon hit death, between his 
aona Arcadiua and Honorius, the magister pe<Utum at tne imperial headquarters (la 
praesenti) in the West came to overshadow ma junior colleague the magister e^tum in 
praeienti so completely aa to become virtually a perm^enc military dicuter wit^ the 
western emperor’s domain (see ibid., pp. 180-9)—• aituation whidt was recognixed in 
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Aedus inclusive,* who were Roman in nationality. When, however, 
with the accession of Ridmer to the generalissimate in A.D. 456, an 
army which in the West was still overwhelmingly barbarian in its per¬ 
sonnel^ found itself once more tinder the supreme command of an all- 
powerful barbarian war-lord, the fate of the Empire in the West was 
sealed,* and Riedmer’s death in A.O. 472 could not prevent his fellow 
barbarian Odovacer from taking his place and completing his work by 
making appearances in the West more nearly conform with realities/ 

Tht Roman Army's Legacy to the Christian Church 
If we now ask ourselves who had been the beneficiaries of the institu¬ 
tion of mobile standing armies in universal states, we can answer at once 
tliat these military corporations had been apt to make the fortunes of 

the practice that ^rew up of invetting him, almost ex e#no, with the title of patridus 
(ace Gfoeae, op. cit., p. 18a). 

*Thii dominance of the office of imperial gencraittaimo was one of the principal 
factors in the fall of the West Roman Empire; the German magistrr militum eventually 
supplanted the Emperor. Ricimer laid the foundations of the German supremacy in 
It^y and thereby prepared the way for Odovaeer’s uaurpatton. Theodoric, in the next 
chapter of history, was, from the Roman statMlpoint, simply the East Roman Emperor’s 
•ROmter mb'tvm xUriuMw miUtiae [i.e. area commander, in Italy, of both arms of the 
mobile branch of the Roman Imperial Army]'—(ibid., p. 

Thia development, which worked itself out in the West with such fatal eonseouenccs 
• for the Empire, was avoided in the East thanks to precautions taken there by Theodosius I 
to prevent the concentration of military authoriti >n a single pair of hands. In the first 
place the two magistri praesentaUs at Conatancinopie were given e<)ual artd coordinate 
rank with one another, and the command of the mobile troops of both arms at the 
eastern imperial hcadquanera waa divided equally between them. In the aecond place, 
under the co-ordinate commandership-in-chief of the two eastern praettntalet, the army 
groups of Coxdtauntti stationed in the eastern and central provinces were divided 
between three different area commands—per Orientem, per Thrsciam, per Illyricum— 
under the regional command of three subordinate magistri egtdttim who were styled 
magistri vtriusgue militiae because th^ were in conunaiid of the infantry as well as the 
cavalry units of the mobile army within their respective areas (ace ibid., pp. 185^). 
Since the area command ^ Orientem was still dangerously Urge, Juatinian reducM ita 
size b^ carving out of it a fourth caatemarea command per Armeniam (see ibid., p. ipe). 
This institution of subordinate area commands ulriusque m 7 i/iae was not confined to the 
East. In the West there was, for example, an area command per Gtlliaa. In the West, 
however, thia decentralisation did not avail to curb the power of the senior magiiler 
tmlitum praeuntalit. 

Though Zosimus lived to see the weatem provinces of the Roman Empire overtaken 
by a disuter from which the central and eastern provinces were saved by Theodosiua’s 
precautioas, the pagan hittorisn professes (in BMk IV, chap, xxvii, ({ 3-5) to see no 
more in the Christian Emperor's statetmsniike division of commands than a wantonly 
extravagant mflation of the imperial budnt for military salaries. 

■ For the career and the significance of ACtius, see V. v. 471-4. 

> See the rhetorical, yet nevertheless revealing, catalogue, given by Sidooiua Apollin- 
arit {Carmen V, U. 474-^, of the barbarian peoples represent^ in the army with which 
the unhappy emperor Mgjoiiaa crossed the Alps from Italy into Gaul in a.d. a$i. 

* There were, of course, other, and perhaps more potent, causes of the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire in the West at this juncture. One underlying cause, from which all 
the rest derive in some measun, was the general social and economic backwardness and 
feebleness of the weatem provinces bv comparison with those of the Centre and the East. 
One symptom of this waa an unhealthy concentration of such wealth as there was in 
the West in the hands of great rural landowners who in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era virtually escaped the control of the imperial authorities and, in particular, defied the 
elTorta of the inland revenue authorities to collect from them the taxes which they atone 
had the means to pay. fOn this point see Grosse, op. cit., p. 469.) 

* The conformity achieved was far from being complete, for, though Odovacer did 
depose the puppet-emperor Romulus Augustulus in whose name he had been ruling 
Italy, he did not venture to assume authority in his own name by naked right of hit de 
faeto power, but sought and obtained investiture as the vicegerent, in Italy, of the 
Imperial Gt^emment at Constantinople. 
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the aliens or barbarians who had been enrolled in them. The latter- 
day Achaemenids’ recruitment of a mobile professional force of Greek 
mercenaries led to the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire by Alex¬ 
ander and its partition between a number of Macedonian Gr^ suc¬ 
cessor-states. The enrolment of barbarians in the bodyguard of the 
'Abbasid Caliphs and in the standing armies of the Roman Empire and 
‘the New Empire’ of Egypt led to the establishment of barbarian rule in 
the dominions of the Caliphate, in the Egyptiac World, and in the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire. We can also espy cases in 
which the beneficiary had been an alien secular culture. The Hellenic 
culture made its entry into the Hittite. Syriac. Egyptiac, Babylonic, and 
Indie worlds at the heels of the Macedonian conquistadores. The creation 
of a new army on a Western model in the Russian Empire by Peter the 
Great, and in the Ottoman Empire by Selim III and M^mud II, led to 
the progressive Westernization of other sides of Russian and Ottoman 
life.* The enrolment of Italian, Flemish, and West German troops in the 
Napoleoruc army expedited the re-absorption of the debris of a city- 
state cosmos in Northern Italy, Western C^rmany, and Flanders, which 
had differentiated itself from the rest of Western Christendom in the 
medieval age of Western history,* into a Modem Western body social 
represented by contemporary French society. It is more surprising to 
see the mantle of an army descending upon d;e shoulders of a churm— 
and the more so when the recipient of this military inspiration is a church 
with an anti-military tradition and ithos. 

In their conscientious objection to the shedding of blood, and con¬ 
sequently to the performance of military service, the Primitive Christians 
were at variance with both the Jewish and the Roman tradition. 

‘In the last resort, the Jew literally drew the sword and forestalled the 
Messiah. . . . The Christian, on the other hand, was instructed to await 
the coming of his victorious Christ.’* 

In striking contrast to the series of Jewish insurrections against first 
Seleudd and then Roman rule during the three hundred years running 
from 166 B.c. to A.D. 135,^ the Chmtians never once rose in armed 
revolt against their Roman persecutors during the approximately equal 
period of time that elapsed between the be^nning of Jesus’ mission 
and the conclusion of peace and alliance between the Roman Imperial 
Government and the Church in a.d. 313.* As for service in the Roman 
Army, this was a stumbling-block for Christians because it involved 
not only the shedding of blood on active service but also, among other 
things, the passing and execution of death sentences, the taking of a 
military oath of unconditional loyalty to the Emperor, the worship of 
the Emperor’s genius and offer of sacrifice to it, and the veneration of 
military standards as idols.* Service in the Army was, in fact, expressly 

* The penetntion of en alice culture through t miliury door ii cxamiiMd further in 
IX. viii. 136-^3. 

* See Ill. ill. 344-7 end V. t. 619-42. 

1 Hemeck. A. von; Militia Christir DU chrutUcht RtUgion wed der Seldatemtand le 
den Enten Drei Jahrhtm^Un (Tubingen 1905, Mohr), p. 9. 

* See V. V. 60. * ace Hemack, op. dt., p. 44. 

* See ibid., p. 46. 
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declared to be unlawful for Christians by successive Early Christian 
Fathers—by Origen,* by TertuUian,* and even by Lactantius in a work 
published ^er me conclusion of the Constantinian peace between the 
Christian Church and the Roman State.^ In his downright assertion— 
‘We do not march with the Emperor, not even if he presses us’—Origen 
retrospectively justified Celsus’s complaint (of wWch the record has 
been preserved by Origen himself) that the Christians refuse to perform 
milits^ service.* 

It is significant that this ostracism of the Roman Army by the 
Christian Church broke down, and this through developments in 
the position and outlook of the Christian community at a time when 
the Army of the Principate was still being recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment—indeed, more than a hundred years before the issue was raised on 
the Roman Government’s side through the reintroduction of compul¬ 
sory military service as a corollary to the expansion of the Army by 
Diocletian. 

Down to about the year a.d. 170, occasions for oonfiict over this issue 
were, it would seem, avoided; for down to that time Christian civilians 
apparently abstained as a matter of course from enlisting in the Army, 
while, if a pagan serving soldier became a convert, the Church tacitly 
acquiesced not only in ms serving out his term with the colours but in 
his continuing to p^orm all acts &at the Army expected of him, includ¬ 
ing those requirements that deterred Christians ^m enlisting. Possibly 
the Church justified to herself this laxity on a question of principle on 
the same ground on which, in this first chapter of her history, she 
tolerated other social anomalies or enormities in her bosom, such as the 
continuance of the institution of slavery even when master and slave 
alike were members of the Christian community. In the Church’s 
expectation in this age, the time remaining before Christ’s Second 
Coming was so short that the Christian soldier-convert xnight just as well 
pass it under arms as the Christian slave-convert in bondage.^ 

'The incompatibility [of Christian principles] with the State, the social 
order, public life and the like, first impinged upon the Christians’ con¬ 
science in its full force when the Christians began to suspect and to 
recognise that they were going still to have to do with these afiPairs for 
quite a long time to come, and were also going to incur their share of 
responsibility for them.* 

In the third century of the Christian Era, when the Christians did 
begin to make their way in rapidly increasing numbers into the 
politically responsible classes of Roman society—partly by themselves 
rising in the world, and partly by winning upper-class converts—they 
answered in practice the question raised for them by the social impor- 

' Contra Crtsum, Book VIII, chap. 73 (sec Ilamack, op. dt, pp. 11, 73, and 104). 

* Se« the pasatge* cited by Hamack, op. ciL, pp. 58-^, eipedally from the 
De Corand. 

* InttitiiUi, Book VI, chap, so, § i6 (tee Hamack, op. cit, p. 72). 

* See Hamack, op. cit., p. 54. 

* For this poaaible application of the eachatolofical outlook on life to the delicate 
of the aoldier-coavert, aee Hamack, op. cit., pp. 4^50. 

* Hamack, op. dt., pp. so-51. Compare p. 09. 
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tance of the Roman Anny without ever solving it in theory and without 
waiting for the conversion of the State of which this army ivas an organ. 
In Di^etian's army the Christian contingent was already so large, so 
conspicuous, and so influential that the persecution launched in a.d. 303 
was directed against Chrbtianity in the Army in the first instance.' 
The Army was, in fact, the testing ground of the issue between the 
Imperial Government and the Church.^ The strength of the Christians 
in toe Army even in the West, where at the opening of the fourth century 
the percentage of Christians in the population was very much lower 
than in the contemporary East, is indicated by Constantine's manifesto 
in the Church’s favour in a.d. 312, on the eve of the critical batde at 
the Milvian Bridge.* The future pioneer of Christian monachism, the 
Egyptian Pachomius, was converted to Christianity as a soldier in the 
expeditionary force with which Constantine was then marching against 
Maxentius.* The completeness of the eventual identification of Church 
and Army in an age when the names 'Christian' and 'Roman' had 
become virtually synonymous is symbolized in the record that, when, 
in the fifth century, the flood of barbarian invasion finally engulfed the 
Upper Danubian limes, and the last unit of local limitanei dissolved, 
their commanding officer found alternative service as a bishop.* 

Still more significant than this breakdown of the Christian Church’s 
original boycott of the Roman Army is the influence of the Army on the 
Church in the age in which the ban was still in force. 

' "War” is one of the fundamental forms of Life, and there are inalien* 
able virtues that find their highest, or at any rate their symbolic, expression 
in the warrior.... Accordingly, no higher religion can do without imagery 
derived from war, or, in consequence, do without "warriors” [of its own].’* 

In the Jewish tradition, which the Christian Church had retained as 
a treasured part of its own heritage when it had parted company with 
Judaism, war was consecrated both m the literal sense as an indispens¬ 
able means of realizing the messianic hope and in a symbolic sense in 
the metaphorical language of the authors of the Books of the Prophets 
and the Psalms;* and, though the Church dropped the literal applica¬ 
tion, she retained the symbol.® While, however, the Jewish martial 
tradition was thus a potent literary influence on the life of the Primitive 
Christian Church, the Roman martial tradition presented itself to 
Christians as a living and impressive reality. Banefril and hateful though 
the Roman Army of the Republic had been to the population of the 
Hellenic World in the cruel age of the Roman conquests and the still 
more cruel age of the ensuing Roman dvil wars, the Roman Army of the 
Principate, which lived on its pay instead of lining its pockets by looting, 

■ See Hemtck, op. eit, p. 80. * See ibid., p. 8z. 

) This poiat is msde by Herrude, op. dt., pp. 86-87. . 

* See Hsmeck, op. cit., p. 85. 

* Eugippius: rita Sawn SewrtRt, chap, iv, \ z, sod chap, xx, § i, cited by Groese, 
op. ctr., pp. 269-70. 

* Hamaclc, 00. exL, p. z. ^ See ibid., pp. 8-9. 

* This abandonment, by the Christian Church, of Jewry's literal militancy was 
perhaps originally sub-conscious, or at any rate tacit. Orige^ however, frankly admitted 
a change of principle, on this point, u between the New Testament diapensation and 
the Old (tee Hamack, op. eit, pp. 26-37 *od 7a). 
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and which was stationed on the frontiers, to defend Civiluation against 
the barbarians, instead of infesting and devastating the civilized interior, 
came to win the involimtary respect, admiration, and even affection of 
Rome's subjects, as an oecumenical institution that ministered to their 
welfare and that was a legitimate object for their pride. 

‘Let us observe’, wrote Clement of Rome, about the year a.d. 95, in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians,' ‘the conduct of the soldiers who serve 
our rulers. Think of the orderliness, the pliancy, the submissiveness with 
which th^ carry out their orders. Not all of them are legates or tribunes 
or centurions or options or officers of the grades below these. But each 
serving soldier in his own unit carries out the commands of the Emperor 
and the Government.' 

In thus commendme; the discipline of the contemporary Roman 
Army as an exemplar for his Christian correspondents, Clement was 
seeking to establish a rule of organization for ^e Church. Obedience, 
he was saying, is due from Christians, not only to God, but to their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 'All Christians are soldiers; but, just for that 
reason, they have to obcv their leaders the presbyters.** This equation 
of ‘soldier of God’ with ^member of the Church’ would have seemed a 
matter of course to Mithraists; for, of the seven grades of initiation in 
the Mithraic Chmch, the third from the bottom was miUs, and it is 
probable that most initiates never rose higher than that level.* In the 
evolution of the Christian Church’s military imagery, however, the 
original equation of ‘soldier’ had been not with ‘convert’ but with ‘mis¬ 
sionary’ ; and from this equation its author, Saint Paul, had drawn two 
inferences: the missionary must disencuml^r himself from the impedi¬ 
menta of civilian life, and the missionary has the same claim to be 
supported by his flock as the soldier has to receive his pay out of the 
contributions of the tax-payer.^ 

‘The militt^ axioms that were adopted by the Christian com¬ 
munity in its earliest phase—that the Christian missionary and teacher 
should receive his maintenance from offiers, and that on the other hand 
he should not entangle himself in civilian business life—are in a relation 
of polarity to one another and just on that account already contain in 
themselves the germs of a whole hierarchical system.’’ 

Yet, whatever influence the Roman Army may have had on the 
development of the Church’s institutions, the Church owed more in that 
sphere to the influence of the Roman civil service,* and the Army’s 
example produced its principal effect on the life of the Church in the 
more elusive but more intimate realm of ideas and ideals. The Roman 
milit^ imagery that was introduced into the Christian Church’s 
terminology by Saint Paul, and that was adopted and developed by 
Clement of Rome, was extended by Saint Ignatius, whose letters, 
written early in the second century of the Christian Era in Greek, bristle 

< Chip. 37. a Htmtck, op. cit., pp. tS-19. 

a See >bid., pp. 37-S. 

* See ibid., pp. 14-16, citing x Tim. I. 18 and a Tim. it. 3. 

a Hantack, op. cit., p. 17. Compare pp. 17-18. 

* Sec pp. 191-3, above, and pp. 369-70, below. 
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with transliterated Latin military technical terms.' Tertullian {vivehat 
circa a.d. 155-222), who was the son of an army officer, worked out the 
simile of the militia Christi consistently and thoroughly,* and in this he 
was followed up by his North-West African compatriot Saint Cyprian.' 

The Christian initiation-rite of baptism is equated by Cyprian with 
the military oath (sacramentum) required of the recruit upon his enrol¬ 
ment in the Roman Army.* Once enrolled, the Christian soldier must 
wagehi8warfare*inaccordancewiththeregulation8’(vo/u;ia>s-).’ He must 
eschew the unpardonable offence of desertion,^ and likewise the grave 
misdemeanour of dereliction of duty.’ ‘The pay of delinquency is 
death', as Tertullian translates the phme in Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans^ which appears as ‘the wages of sin’ in the Authorized English 
Version of the Bible. The ritual and moral obligations of the Christian 
life are equated by Tertullian with military ffitigues. In his terminology 
a fast is a stint of sentry-go (statio),^ and the Christian duty which is 
declared in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew to be so well within 
the compass of human powers is ‘the Lord's light pack* {Uvem sarcinam 
Moreover, the Christian soldier’s faithful performance of his 
duty is duly recompensed. If ‘the pay of sin is death’, it must be reckoned 
on the other side of the account between the spiritual soldier and his 
heavenly paymaster that ‘God’s gratuity is life’ (donativum autem Dei 
Mto)." And, short of receiving a gratui^, the soldier can look forward 
to drawing his rations so long as he gives satisfaction to the master with 
whom he has taken service." ‘Your deposits [of deferred pay] arc your 
works, [and you bank them] in order that you may [eventu^y] draw 
your receipts on an appropriate scale.’" The Cross is a military standard 
lad<T<rr}fiov) which Jesus has raised to inspire his troops.'* The Christian 
soldier’s general (imfyerator) is Christ," and the soldier must never forget 
that he is under his general's eye.'^ Thus inspired, led, and disciplined, 
Christ’s army can challenge comparison with Caesar’s. If Christians are 
civilians (pagam) from the standpoint of Caesar’s army, so are Caesar's 

■ See Hsmsek, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

» See ibid., pp. 34-33 end 35. 

1 See ibid., p. 41. * See ibid. 

1 2 Tim. ii. 3-5, cited by Hamtcic, op. cit, p. 17. 

^ Iloiot Sj Kiofiot rtva t£»> ovro^Aodt^wf dir' o^rov; (i Oem. ad. Cor., 

chap. 28). Mifrir viuwv ^o^pretp tvpt^ (Ignatiua ad. Polycarpum, chap. 6). Theta 
pattaget are printed in Mamadc, op. cit, pp. 94~9S' 

ditalov oSv i^Tiv Aiworoirrei*' d«d toO ovroO (t Clem. ad. Cor., 

chap, at, printed in Hamack, op. cit., p. 94). 

• Rom. vi. 23. 

* See Hamaoc, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

Matt. zi. 30, aa tranalat^ into Latin by Tertullian: D* MottegamiJ, chap, a (Har- 
nack. op. cit., p. 36). 

>1 Rom. vi. at, ai tranalated into Latin by Tertullian. 

I* ‘AplaK<rt a orparrveodf, off iral ra ii^uvta KOfU^<a $4 (Igoatiua Ad Pofycttrpum, 

chap. 6, printed in Hamack, op. cit, p. 95}. 

» Td onrdocro ifuiv ra epya ffpdrv, eva rd duTNorra vfM* d^ia K 9 iU<rt}c 04 (Ignatiua, 
op. cit., loc. ch.). 

>« Igiutiui Aa Smyrruuos, chap, i, cited by Hamack, op. cit, p. ae. (N.B. Thia phraie 
occurs in the Septuagint Greek crantlation of Isaiah v. 26 and xlix. aa, and it therefore 
seems more likely tlwt Ignatius is here quoting from the Septuannt than that he is 
employing a Roman military term current in hta own day.—A.J.TO 

i» C3rprian (aee Hamack, cit. p. 41). 

‘Spectat militem luum Chriatua' (Cyprian, Ep. Iviii, ch. 4, cited by Hamack, op. cit, 
p. 4»). 
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soldiers from the standpoint of Christ's.* Justin Martyr {Jlorebai circa 
A.D. 150) goes so far as to claim that the Christians' devotion to their 
service is greater than the Army’s is to theirs.* 

With a great Modern Western scholar’s aid, enough evidence has now 
been cited to show that the Roman Army’s impress on the Christian 
Church had cut deep. The mark that it had made had been enduring; 
and, in virtue of it, a mundane military oiganization which had hnalTy 
lost its own identity in wars to the death with Persian and Arab 
adversaries in the seventh century of the Christian Era was still a living 
force in the World in a.d. 1952. 


2. Civil Services 

The Difficulty of Creating a Professional Civil Service 
The variety which our survey of imperial standing armies has brought 
to light in the degree of development of the institutional organization 
of the universal states in our cat^ogue makes itself apparent again when 
we pass to the consideration of imperial civil services. 

These vary, in degree of development, between two extremes 
illustrated by the Achaemenian Empire at the lower end of the scale and 
by the Ottoman Empire at the upper end. The Achaemenian professional 
civil service always remained rudimentary. Its most important repre^ 
sentatives were the imperial secretaries who were resident at the head¬ 
quarters of the provincial governors but were independent of the 
satraps and reported directly to the Central Government. As a further 
check, the satraps were aJso kept under observation by itinerant 
inspectors, expressively nicknamed ‘the Emperor’s eyes'.* The need for 
a central authority to gather together, hold, and manipulate these 
widely ramifying threads of administrative control seems to have been 
met, in the organization of the Imperial Court, by the evolution of an 
officer who was known in Old Persian as ‘the HazarapatiS’ and in 
Greek as ‘the Chiliarch’, because he had begun by being simply the 
commander of an inner imperial bodyguard of one thousand men, into 
an Imperial Chancellor or Minister of State performing some, at any 
rate, of the functions that, in the Roman Empire, through a parall^ 
process of evolution, came to be performed by the commandant of the 
Emperor's praetorian guards (praefectus praetorio).* While the Achae- 

I TemiUun; D« Ctrond, p<mm, cited by Hernfck, <^. cit., pp. 68^, who points out 
tlut ptttOHus t* likewise used in the aeme of 'civilien' in Digttt, XLTa. xix. 14. 

* Sec Hemtck, o^. cit., p. ai. 

t The Acheemenien network of imperial communicetioru, which made this tyetem 
of inepection a practical poasibiUtv, hai been noticed on p. 8a, above. 

4 See p. i 8 a, n. 3, and p. 183, above, artd Junge.P. J.: 'Hazarapatil: Zur Stellung dca 
ChiJiarcheo der kSniflichen Leibyarde im Achimenidenataat', in KUo, vol. xxxiii (Neue 
Poln, vol. zy) (Leipaig 1940, Dietrich), pp. 13-38. The Hazarapatii could not have 
perforrtied hia outiee without being tervra ^ a ikilful, organized, and numeroua ad- 
minictrative and clerical staff. The scale of his Chancery ia indicat^ ^ the quantity of 
the imperial arehivea. By a.d. 1940 no leas thsn 30.000 clay ublcu, inscribed in the 
Eleniite lensuage, had been discovered at Persepolis alone ^Modern Western archaeo¬ 
logists (see Junge, op. cit., p. 14, n. a), and the collection at Suae, the principal teat of the 
Achaemenian imperial edministration, muat have been far larger (aee ibid., p. 30, n. 3). 
Theae bulky, heavy, and brittle recorda on clay, together with the auff whoae duty it was 
to keep them up to date atul to conault them for adminiatrativc puipoaea, must have 
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menian civil service never developed beyond this point,’ the Ottoman 
Government provided for its corresponding administrative needs by 
doing everything that human ingenuity could devise, and human 
determination accomplish, to produce a civil service that was to be no 
mere professional fraternity but a secular equivalent of a religious order, 
so rigorously segregated, austerely disciplined, and potently ‘con¬ 
ditioned’ as to be transfigured into a super-human, or sub-human, race 
—as different from the ordinary run of human kind as a thoroughbred 
and broken-in horse, hound, or hawk is from the wild life that has been 
the breeder’s and trainer’s raw material.* 

At divers points between these two extremes we may place the pro¬ 
fessional civil services that were taken over by the Umayyad Caliphate 
from the Roman and Sasanian empires and by the Manchus from 
the Ming; those that were inherited from the pre-imperial past of the 
empire-building state by the Ts’in Empire in the Sinic World, the 
Mongol Empire in the Far Eastern World, and the Spanish Empire of 
the Indies; ^osc that were modelled in the British Rfij in India, in the 
Napoleonic Empire, and in the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy on 
home-grown institutions of the metropolitan countries that were them¬ 
selves new creations; those that were worked out more or less ab initio 
in the Han Empire, the Roman Empire, and ‘the Middle Empire’ of 
Egy'pt; and those that, like the professional civil service of the Petrine 
Russian Empire, were fashioned on a last of an alien mould. 

The Taking Over of an JSxisiif^ Civil Service by a Barbarian Conqueror 
The taking over of the existing dvil service of a conquered polity is 
an expedient that almost forces itself upon empire-builders when these 
are barbarians who have won their empire by a sudden stroke and when 
the conquered polity itself has been a universal state whose imperial 
civil service has still been a going concern at the time of the conquest. 
Yet, though, in this situation, the main lines of action may be dictated 
by circumstances, there will still be some room for the free play of 
statesmanship. The barbarian empire-builders may be more or less 
receptive, and the subjugated dvil servants more or less pliant; and it is 
a question of judgment how far the conquering ex-barbarian imperial 

remained, year in and year out, in the adminiatrative centre, whichever one it miaht be. 
where they had origiiuJIy been insenbed and deputed; they cannot have accompenied 
the Emperor and hia Court on their aeaaonal migration between Suta. Babylon, and 
Eebauna, or on their occasional state visits to Tersepolis (see pp. >05^7. slwve). 

{ unge comectures (ibid., p. 33 and p. 34, n. 4) that, besides being responsible for the 
mperial Chancery, the Hazartpatii was invested with the commaind over the imperial 
garrisons in the provinces. 

t The difTerentiation from one another of the Imperial Household, the Imperial 
Treasury, and the Imperial Chancery, which was a'feature of the subsequent Ssstnian 
rdgime, was still unknown to the A^aemenidae (see Junge, op. cit., p. 30, n. 4). The 
&nperor’s Bow-Bearer and Lance-Bearer served, rto doubt, as his adjutants (see ibid., 

f i. 33), and perhaps as his private secretaries. The poet of Cup-Bearer, which came to be 
requencly, and in the end perhaps exclusively, hdd by eunuchs, seems to have carried 
with it the comptroUerabip of the Coips of Pam and of the whole personnel of the 
Household (see ibid., pp. T9-31). The Book of Nehcmiah indicates how well placed the 
Cup-Bearer was for winning the Emperor’s car, and there seems to have been a tendency 
for him to gain in power at the Hazarapatii's expense (see Jimge, ibid., p. 37}. 

> For the ideal inspiring the creation of the Ottoman Pidiahih’s Slave-Household, 
see the passage quoted from Lybyer in III. iii. 33-34. 
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people is to resign itself to taking over the conquered ex-imperial dvil 
service lock, sto^, and barrel as a permanent solution for its own 
problem of having to administer an empire, and how far it shall venture 
to reject or modify the institution that has so providentially fallen into 
its hands, for the sake of trying to preserve at any rate the more valuable 
elements in its own native communal tradition and ithos. 

The Umayyad princes, on whom the sweeping conquests of the Primi¬ 
tive Muslim Arabs had conferred an unexpected dominion over ex- 
Roman and ex-Sasanian territories, compelled their Christian and 
Zoroastrian civil servants in the third generation to substitute Arabic 
for Greek, Coptic, and Pehlevi as the official language of the public 
records,* without attempting to take over the business of administration 
themselves; and, though under the ensuing 'Abbasid regime—esped- 
ally from the ninth century of the Christian Era onwards, when the 
'Abbasid Caliphate was declining towards its fall—^the process of con¬ 
version to Islam became a lan&Iide which carried into the Islamic 
fold a majority of the population of the Caliphate of all classes and 
occupations, the residud unconverted Christian minority continued to 
play a part in the dvil service, and especially in the revenue administra¬ 
tion, that was out of proportion to its eventual numbers. 

In the less abrupt course of the establishment of the Manchu Empire 
over China, the redprocal relations of Manchu and Chinese adminis¬ 
trative institutions came to be adjusted more subtly. 

Id the Manchu polity a Chinese-inspired bureaucracy had already 
prevailed over both the original dan system and the subsequently 
engrafted feudal system, that had been the Manchus’ own communal 
heritage, in the organization of the Manchu 'banners’^ that had been 
created in a.d. 1601, forty-three years before the Manchus had em¬ 
barked on the conquest of Intramural China.’ To staff a bureaucratic 
administration of their newly established banners, the Manchu Central 
Government commandeered Chinese scholar-serfs from the Manchu 
feudal lords,* and, if a new element had not entered into the situation 
thereafter, the Manchu Power might have followed independently the 
path that the Ottoman Power took when it provided for the government 
of its empire by building up the PSdishih’s Slave-Household. In the 
history of the Manchu Empire, however, this embryonic servile dvil 
service never came to maturity; for the Manchu empire-builders soon 
came to recognize the expediency, and indeed necessity, of taking 
Chinese dvil servants into the Mandiu service as free men enjoying the 
status that was traditionally theirs under an indigenous Chinese regime.’ 

^ See p. 243, n. 3. above. * See p. 120, above. 

* See MichaeK r.: TA« Origin ofManrhu RuU in China (Baltimore 1942, Johna llop- 
kin« University rreai), pp. 6t ar>a 64. * See MichieJ, op. cit., pp. 58 and 68. 

s See ibid., p. 68. While the Manchxu took the Chinese into their service on these 
fcncroua terms at an early date and of their oym free choiee, the 'Osmanlis did rtot take 
the corresponding step of employing Greeks u freemen, unconverted to Islam, until 
they were constrained by the breakdown of the Pidithih's Slave-Household and by a 
turn in the tide of war, ict favour of the Western Christian Powers, which for the 
time made the Ottoman Government feel the need for dmlomacy and coniMuently 
appreciate the quaJi/icationa of their Greek Christian ra'iy*h for nejmiating with Western 
diplomats on their Ottoman maatcra' behalf (kc II. ii. 223-5; III- 47 ~ 4 ^! ^nd V. 
vi. 299). 
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The epoch-making event that produced this change in the Manchus* 
attitude and policy towards Chinese litterati was the desertion in a.d. 
1618, from the Ming to the Manchu service, of Li Yung-fang, the 
Chinese commandant of Fushun, a strategic point just inside the Great 
Wall at its eastern extremity on the coast of the Gulf of Chihli. The 
possibility of Li's adhesion to their cause promised the Manchus so 
important an advantage that they offered him admission to their service 
on terms of equality. He accepted the offer, and this bargain created a 
precedent by which Li’s compatriots benefited from that time onwards.* 
In fact, 'the Chinese forced their standards on the invader'.* In a.d. 
1631, thirteen years before the Manchus’ passage of the Great Wall, 
a conference of Manchu feudal lords and high officials decided in favour 
of adopting the traditional Chinese bureaucratic organixation for the 
central government;* and the Manchu administrative system was duly 
Sinified by Prince Dorgon, the son of the founder of the Manchu 
Power, Nurhachi {regru^t a.d. i6i8-aO, and the younger brother of 
Nurhachi’s successor T’ai Tsung {regnabat A.D. 1625-43).^ 

‘Feudalism had given the Manchus their first int^radng power. The 
acceptance of bureaucracy in the banner and central administration made 
them a state. It was the Chinese system, Chinese officials and Chinese 
ideas that enabled the Manchus to conquer China.** 


The tottering Ming regime was given its coup eU grdee, not by the 
Sinified Manchu Power beyond the Great Wall which was to succeed, 
in the event, to the fallen Ming regime's heritage, but by a rebel who 
had raised his horn in the interior of China. As against the Manchus, Li 
Tse-ching, after occupying Peking, had the double advantage of being 
in possession and being Chinese. In the revolutionary breaks in the 
history of the Chinese state, native Chinese rebels, no less than barbarian 
invaders, had found themselves unable to gain possession of the Empire 
without the use of force,^ and for this reason the aspirants to supreme 
power in times of anarchy, whether barbarians or Chinese, had usually 
been men who had little to lose and who had had to fight to hold even 
what they had.^ Li Tse-ch6ng, the extinguisher of the Ming, conformed 
to the historic type of successful Chinese rebel in being an illiterate 
proletarian. On the other hand, the ci-deoajU barbarian Manchus were 
by this time in the second generation of Sinification and, in the process, 
had become men of substance with something to lose and therefore 
with a motive for hesitating to put their fortunes to the touch by playing 
for the greater but more hazardous prize of oecumenical dominion.* 

In the circumstances, that prize might have remained in the bandit 
Li Tse-ch£ng*8 hands if the issue had depended on him and the 


* Sec Micheel, op. cit., pp. 69;-72. 

* Ibt<i.,p. 75. Aj hat beca noticed ia III. iti. 31, o. 1, Chinete litterati at the Manchu 

Court were t^led ‘officiaU* (cA'en). whereat Manchu offieialt were styled 'alavea' (iru). 
This dittlnction of nomenclature lasted down to the fall of the Manchu r^sime in 
A.D. 1911 (see ibid.). 1 See ibid., pp. 76^. 

* See ibid., pp. ?8 and 92-93. * Ibid., p. 79. 

* See ibid., p. 9. ^ See ibid., p. 41. 

* The Manchu Government had even waited till A.D. 1636 to repudiate the suzerainty 
of the moribund Mins «vcr their extramural principality (Michael, op. cit, pp. too and 

103 ). 
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Manchus alone. In the hiatory of the antecedent Sinxc Civilization, Liu 
Pang had become the founder of the Han Dynasty through a very similar 
career. In the crisis of a.d. 1644, however, the issue was decided other¬ 
wise by the suffrages of a third party. The Chinese civil service, and 
the scholar-gentry from whose ranks they were drawn, could not 
stomach the illiterate usurper, while they felt that there was a future for 
them under an ex-barbarian Power which had already given practical 
proof of its esteem for the Confucian culture by Sinifying itself of its 
own accord.* The Manchus crossed the Great Wall with at least the 
hint of a mandate to make the Empire safe for the Chinese scholar-gentry 
against the barbarian from within; and, though there proved to be 
nationalist-minded elements in the South of China which refused to 
recognize the Manchus' cultural mission and which renuined unrecon¬ 
ciled to the Manchu domination to the end of the story, the unenthusi- 
astic yet efficacious support of the Chinese cultivated class enabled the 
Man<ffius to make themselves masters of China and to hold their prize 
for more than a quarter of a milleimium. 

'The Manchu State was growing in the Chinese World at the edge of 
the Chinese Empire. Its development can only be understood in its 
relationship to the Chinese Empire, as it was—though a conquering force 
—still a part of China all the time.’* 

At the same time the Manchus did not become Chinese altogether 
tvithout reser\’ations. While they adopted the Confucian philosophy 
and educated their young men in it, they interpreted Confucian virtue 
in military terms* that would have been more acceptable to the Sinic 
hereditary feudal nobility of Confucius's day than to Confucius himself 
or to the latter-day chiin tze of the Han Age who bore the by then 
extinct feudal class's historic name, while teaching and practising what 
they believed to be Confucius's philosophy.* T’ai Tsung warned his 
Manchus against assimilation to the Chinese civilian way of life.’ 'The 
banners had at first been the Manchu state. Now’—as a consequence 
of the Manchu Power’s momentous act of taking over the Chinese 
State as a going concern under the administration of the established 
Chinese professional dvil service—the banners 'became a state within 
a State’.” In this equivocal position they did, however, maintain their 
existence and retain their identity till the Manchu regime in China fell, 
in its turn, in a.d. 191Z. 

ExpermerUs in Recruitir^ a Civil Service from an Existing Aristocracy 
The Manchus and the Primitive Muslim Arabs were exceptional 
among empire-builders in the scantiness of the indigenous <^tural 
and institutional heritage that they brought with them. Most of their 
peers had come into the saddle better equipped, and, in addressing them¬ 
selves to the unfamiliar and formidable task of governing an empire, 
they had naturally been apt to turn to account as far as possible, for 

* S«e Michael, op. cit., pp. 113-14. a Ibid., p. 99. 

* See ibid., pp. 104-6. * See pp. 355-6, below. 

* See Micluej, op. dt., p. 107. * Ibid., p. its. 
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this new purpose, the socisl heritage of the pre-imperial age of their own 
national history. 

The Manchus themselves, as we have seen, had developed the rudi¬ 
ments of a tribal and feudal aristocracy before they embraced the 
Conbjcian culture and virtually put themselves in the hands of the 
Chinese dvil service as the price of their acquisition of the Chinese 
Empire. Longer-established national aristocracies were in existence, by 
the time of their accession to oecumenical power, among the Persian 
henchmen of the Achaemenidae and among their Mac^onian sup- 
planters ; among the clansmen of the Inca Emfi^rors and among their 
Spanish supplanters; and in the hereditary dominions of the Hapsburg 
founders of the Danubian Monarchy. There was an incapable aristo¬ 
cracy in Muscovy at the time when Peter the Great took her Westerniza¬ 
tion in hand, and a highly capable one in the Roman Republic at the date 
of the foundation of the Principate. 

In each of these cases the aristocracy descending from a previous age 
was drawn upon by the founder or reorganizer of a universal state as 
material for the building of an oecumenical administrative structure. 
The motives prompting an identical policy were, however, widely 
diverse. While Peter the Great tried to dragoon the old-fashioned 
Muscovite nobility into becoming the cultivated, efficient, and in¬ 
dustrious administrators in the contemporary Western style whom he 
needed urgently in large numbers, Augustus took the politically experi¬ 
enced Roman Senatorial Order into a cautiously regulated partnership 
with his own new dictatorial regime, not so much because he needed 
or desired their collaboration as because he judged this policy of ap¬ 
peasement to be a prudent measure of insurance against suffering his 
adoptive father’s fate at the hands of an old governing class whose 
thirst for power was still unsatiated, and because he realized that, in 
spite of their shameful and notorious betrayal of their trust during the 
last 150 years of their government of the Roman body politic, the 
Senatorial Order had not yet exhausted the credit of an accumulated 
prestige. 

These antithetical problems that confronted respectively Augustus 
and Peter the Great are the horns of a dilemma that is apt to catch the 
architect of a universal state who finds himself with an imperial people’s 
pre-imperial aristocracy on his hands. If the aristocracy is capable 
and experienced, it will probably be resentful of the change in its for¬ 
tunes ffiat has left it no opening, except the unpalatable service of a 
dictator, for still exercising those administrative capacities which it has 
developed through having been in power on its own account before 
losing its old pohtical supremacy to its new master. Conversely, if the 
aristocracy is easy-going, the dictator who seeks to make use of its 
services will probably fmd that the innocuousness of his tool is offset 
by the bluntness of its edge. After Peter the Great’s attempt to turn 
Muscovite nobles into Western-style administrators had been tried for 
two generations,* the Petrine Imperial Government gave it up as a bad 

* Peter tnd ht» tucceMon tried re uk the RunUs nobility in the provincial, well 
the central, administntion by enrolling them in college* of Landrst* modelled on thoie 
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job* and granted the hereditary nobility a conditional exemption from 
public service in A.D. 1762.* On the other hand, Augustus, who was as 
anxious to dispense with his viri senatom as Peter was to make use of his 
boyars, had to be content with making them ineligible for the single 
governorship of Egypt (a province that was a personal conquest of his 
own, and whose resources were so extensive and so efficiently concen¬ 
trated in government hands that no Roman emperor could afford to see a 
Roman senator in control of them). The best part of three centuries was 
to pass before Augustus’s successor Gallienus {imperabat a.d. 260-8) 
could venture, in the equalitarian revolutionary atmosphere of the 
third century of the Christian Era,’ to set about excluding the senatorial 
class systematically ffom key positions of public responsibility and 
power; and, even then, nearly half a century elapsed before Gallienus’s 
work was completed by Diodetian {imperabat a.d. 284-305).^ 

Among the other national aristocracies, mentioned above, whose 
fortune it was to be called upon to share in the administration of 
a universal state, the Macedonian, like the Roman, nobility was 
compietent but recalcitrant. In the generation of anarchy in Macedon 
preceding the accession of Philip II these spirited and turbulent Mace¬ 
donian rural barons had enjoyed as great a bcence as the Polish nobility- 
in the age preceding the Partition of a.d. 1772, and they fiercely resented 
being cdled upon to become the devoted humble servants, more Persico, 
of a once constitutional king of their own blood who had formerly been 
proud to recognise them as his social peers {haXpoi). They rebelled 
against this demand even when it was made of them by a legitimate 
king of the Argead line who had won a position of unique eminence by 
overthrowing and supplanting the last Achaemenid. Still less willing 
were the Macedonian nobility to serve a despotic master when their 
lawful King Alexander was replaced by a batch of noble-bom usurpers 
of the royal title, in whose shoes any other Macedonian noble military 
adventurer might have found himself standing if the luck of the game, 
in the scramble for power after Alexander’s death, had happened to 
come his way instead of playing into the hands of his peers the Ptolemies, 
Antigoni, and Seleuci. In these psychological circumstances it was no 
wonder ^at the Seleucids and the Ptolemies had to look for ministers 
and administrators for their successor-states among the adaptable 

tbit were ■ ^iitf concern in the Baltic Provinces that Peter had conquered from Sweden 
(»ee BrOckner, A.; Peter dtr Cnut (Berlin 1879. Grote), p. 505). 

i Peter found himself constrained, by sn effective pistive resistance, to revoke, after a 
two yean' trial, his edict of a.d. 1714, ordering all landowners and ch^ servants to send 
their children, between the ages of ten and fifteen, to his newly founded secular 
elementary achoola. Peter vainly tried to enforce this edict by making a school-leaving 
ccrtiScaie a pre-requisite—in the case of all persons subject to the edict—for a licence 
to marry fsce Sumner, B. H.: Ptier the Grtat md tht Emergtnce d Rmna (London 
1950, English Universtcies Press), p. 153, and the present Study, HI. iii. 282, o. 2). 
A would-be bridegroom bad to astisfy the examiners in arithmetic, geometry, and 
navintion (aee Mecti^ op. cit.. p. 412). 

* See Mettig, C.: DU Europiuitrvn^ Russlands im AehUthnUn Jahrhundtrt (Gotha 
1913, Perthes), p. 413; Sumner, op. cit., pp. 197-8. 

1 For this revolutionsry movement and its triumph, see pp. 152-8, above. 

* See Grosse, R.: EdmucAc MiUtdrgesehiekte twm GalHenus bit sum Begifut der Byzan~ 
timtehtn Tktmatvtrfasm^ ^eriin 1920, Weidmann), pp. 4-0. Between Augustus's day 
and Gallicnus’s, Septimius Severut (im^abot a.D. 193-21 <) had followed the precedent 
set by Augustua in Egypt when be enlarged the Roman ^pire by adding the new 
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citizens of the city-states of the Hellenic World rather than among their 
intractable fellow noblemen from Hellas’ Macedonian march. 

By contrast, the grandees of Spain were ready enough to serve the 
Spanish Crown as viceroys and captains-general of the kingdoms of 
the Indies, even though the crown was worn by foreign Hapsburg and 
Bourbon heads, while, in the Danubian dominions of ^e eastern branch 
of the House of Hapsburg, the nobility of the dynasty's Austrian here¬ 
ditary dominions was likewise willing to serve an Imperial-Royal- 
Archiducal master in the task of attempting to kiut into a unity the 
congeries of kingdoms and lands which had been shaken into the lap 
of the Caesarea Mmestas by the shock of the Ottoman victory at Mohacz 
in A.D. 1526.' These Austrian and Spanish aristocrats, however, were as 
sluggish as they were loyal. In fine, of all the aristocracies to whom 
Fortune had onered an opportunity for distinguishing themselves by 
sharing in the administration of a uiuversal state, the Persian megi- 
stdnes and the Inca orejones alone had risen to the occasion—and, in 
rising to it, had redeemed the credit of their caste by acquitting them¬ 
selves so well that, in the hour of their defeat and humiliation, they 
extorted a posthumous tribute of praise from the mouths of the very 
adversaries who had beaten and supplanted them.* 

Experiments in Recruitii^ a Civil Service from Novi Homines 

Such pre-imperial aristocracies were the principal, but not the only, 
national administrative material that empire-builders had brought with 
them for setting about their oecumenical task. The blue-blooded vice¬ 
roys whom the Spanish Crown sent out to New Spain and Peru would 
hardly have succeeded in turning the offspring of the unmanageable 
conquistadores into governable Creoles if they bad not had the assistance 
of middle-class lawyers whose natural abihty was fortified by a pro¬ 
fessional training and tradition. As for the Mongols, they ^aould assuredly 
have failed to retain, even for one lifetime, their hold on China, Russia, 
Iran, and ‘ lr 9 q if they had not had the good sense to enlist the secretarial 
services of Nestorian Christian Ui^hurs whom they took over from their 
Karayit and Naiman predecessors in the hegemony of the High Steppe.’ 
But the most formidably—though, as it turned out, fatally—well 
equipped of all empire-builders was Ts’in She Hwang-ti.* 

While the six riv^ contending states that succumbed to the last king 
of Ts’in and first emperor of a Sinic universal state were still living 
under the traditional leudal regime of the Chdu dispensation, the cor¬ 
responding regime in the State of Ts'in had been liquidated by the 
revolutionary reforms of the Lord of Shang nearly a hundred years 
before the future First Emperor’s accession to the parochial throne of 

province of MeeopoUmi* And cntArs^ the Roman Anny adding the three new 
L 4 fioit 4 t ParihieM. Mcmbera of the ^natorial Order were ditqutlified from holding 
cither the govemorahip of Meeopotamiaorany of these three new legionary commandi 
(tee Grotse. op. cit., p. 4). 

* The Danubian Hapwuig Monarchy was created and kept in being by Ottoman 
military preaaure, at has been noticed in II. ii. tyy-SS. 

* See V. ▼. 50-52. 

t See II. ii. 237^; III. iii. 451; V. v. 309 and 348. 

* See pp. 169^4, above. 
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Ts’in in Z46B.C.’ as King Ch£ng. In place of the liquidated aristocracy 
of Ts’in the reformer had installed a professional bureaucracy, and the 
concentration of power in the royal government’s hands as a result of 
this drastic administrative reorganization was the secret of Ts’in’s sub> 
sequent advance from strength to strength which culminated in King 
Ching’s feat of overthrowing all his competitors and thereby making 
himself master of the entire Sinic World in 230-321 B.C. The cause of 
Ts’in's dramatic triumph was, however, likewise the cause of the equally 
dramatic reversal of her fortunes on the morrow of the First Ts’in 
Ei^eror’s death. 

The unimaginatively revolutionary-minded conqueror had committed 
the fatal blimder of ti^g to hold his conquests by the use of the same 
instrument that had won diem. Not content with subduing and annexing 
the six rival states, he dejxised their feudal aristocracy as well as their 
royal houses, and put their administration in the hands of bureaucrats 
from his own hereditary kingdom of Ts’in, without realizing that he was 
imposing on his victims a sharper aiBiedon than they could bear. Even 
in Ts’in a century back, Lord Shang might have failed to carry through 
his revolution at the local aristocracy’s expense if Ts’in had not been 
a rude and backward march-state where tradition had less strong a hold 
than in more mellow countries nearer the heart of the Sinic World. 
The abrupt imposition of the rule of the bureaucracy of Ts’in upon the 
people of these other countries a hundred years later brought the loss of 
their independence home to them in a direct personal way. It was a 
misfortune for the ambitions of Ts’in She Hwang-ti that, owing to 
Lord Shang’s revolutionary service to his royal predecessors, he found 
himself in possession of the means to carry out the intolerably sweeping 
administrative revolution which his own successful successor Liu Pang 
deliberately forbore to emulate on the morrow of the swift undoing of 
Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary work. 

The builders of two other universal states had drawn, with happier 
results, upon the practice and personnel of a civil service which the 
empire-building community had not inherited from the past but had 
created to meet its own domestic needs at home in the same generation 
in which the task of imperial administration had descended on its 
shoulders. This was the means by which the French equipped them¬ 
selves for administering the Napoleonic Empire in a poUtica^y stagnant 
Central Europe, and l^e Briti^ for reconstructing a derelict Mughal 
RSj in India. 

The character and achievements of the British Indian dvil service 
can hardly be understood without being looked at against the back¬ 
ground of an immediately preceding chapter of administrative history 
in the United Kingdom. 

'The institution of factory inspection by the Act of 1833 was a stage in 
the development of a new kind of civil service... . Bentham’a passion for 
substituting science for custom, his view of administration that it was a 

I In S46 B.& accordins to Pitxgenld, C. P.: Ckuta, A Short Cult%p’al History (Loodon 
IQ35. Crewt PreM).jp. to; in 247 ■.c. according to Franke, O.: Gtsehiehu aos CAm«o- 
uhoK JUichts, vot. i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, dc GruTtcr), p. azS, 
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skilled business, had in this instance results that were wholly satisfactory: 
under his inspiration England created a staff that brought to its work 
training and independence; unlike the English Justice of die Peace, the 
new Civil Servant had knowledge; unlike the French inUndant, he was 
not the mere creature of a government. The English people learnt to use 
educated men on terms that preserved their independence and their self* 
respect.. . . For the moment, the chief occupation of this educated class 
was to throw a searchlight on the disorder of the new world. Nobody can 
study the history of the generation that followed the passing of the first 
Reform Bill without being struck by the part played by lawyers, doctors, 
men of science and letters in exposing abuses and devising plans.’* 

The new fraternity of middle-class professional administrators which 
took a passage to India, after having thus made its way peacefully to the 
front in England, had, in France, to force an outlet for itself by an 
explosive outbreak of its artificially dammed-back energies. 

'The French bourgeoisie of ’89 belonged to a class proud of its economic 
independence and of its social standLig. Its members had earned or 
inherited a competence derived from honest toil. They cherished a self- 
respect that set ^em no further from the aristos above them than from the 
sansculotUs below. Yet they resembled the English aristocracy, and differed 
from that of their own country, in being a class, not a caste. Their ranks 
were not fixed, but fluid. There was always an element in them surging up 
from roturier to bourgeois, and from bourgeois to noble. ... Hitherto they 
had been kept out of the government of a country which they enlightened 
and enriched. But nothing had been able to exclude them from the 
management of its trade, its agriculture, or its administration. Here they 
had b^ome apprenticed to political power. Here, during half a century of 
political outlawry, they had been educating themselves for 1789.’* 

The new field of action that the French bourgeoisie now opened up for 
themselves was a bureaucratic public service, which was called for to 
fill an institutional vacuum created in France by the Revolution itself 
before the French conquests abroad, which the Revolution set in motion, 
enlarged this vacuum to embrace Flanders, Italy, and Western Germany 
and to give a French bureaucracy in parU^ p^egrinis a different func¬ 
tion from that which it had recently been called into existence to per¬ 
form at home. 

'The French had long lost the feeling for local autonomy, and the efforts 
to decentralise the government of the Anciai Regime had not had time to 
fructify before the Revolution supervened. That catastrophe eliminated 
the aristocracy, sowed hate and jealousy in every village, and prevented 
any further development of the constitution on the lines laid down by 
Turgot and Necker. A centralized bureaucracy was a necessity for France, 
being, as it were, not only a kind of anaesthetic or healing drug, but also 
the elementary condition for the preservation of all that was precious in 
the revolutionary movement. Among the lethargic inhabitants of West¬ 
phalia the mission of the bureaucracy was not to calm but to excite, not 
to preserve but to communicate. . . 

> Hunmond, J. L.uidDarbata: TheBiseef Modem Ind%atry(X-tmdoti iga5,Metbucii), 

'f^ompaon, J. M.: The French Revciution (Oxford 1043, Blackwell), p. 

t Fisher, H. A. L.: Sludiej in Napclecrtu Stautmtmrmp in Germany (Oxford 1903, 
Clarendon Prcaa), pp. 269-70. 
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'It vf^s not merely by their laws that the French left a permanent mark 
upon the Duchy [of Berg]. Their administration was a pattern and a 
precedent. The Pnissiana, indeed, had done good bureaucratic work in 
Mark and in Miinster before the French occupation, but it was the French 
who first adequately expounded the arts of finance and administration to 
the whole region. To the slovenly government of the Bavarians in Berg, 
the French methods, combining, as they did, strict control with prompt, 
orderly and intelligent action, and distinguished always for their clear 
definition and distribution of functions, were related as the railway train 
is related to the stage coach.** 

Napoleon was seeking to carry out in a subjugated Central Europe 
the long overdue administrative reformation that Ts'in She Hwang-ti 
had tried to impose upon the subjugated states of the Sinic World 'out¬ 
side the passes', and the great demonic French innovator's tragedy was 
the same as his Sinic counterpart’s. In forcing the pace of revolutionary 
change without mercy on Human Nature, he defeated his reformatory 
purpose and brought his own work to grief. 

'There has been no greater master in the art of using, driving, and 
inspiring men. He found great disorder and demoralisation; he created a 
bureaucracy more competent, active, and enlightened than any which 
Europe had seen. But, as the Consulate passed into the Empire, and as 
the growing palsy of despotism spread over France, the quality of the 
work declined. The best men hated the never-ending wars and saw 
insanity written in large tokens over their master's schemes. . . . All 
criticism, all independent political thought, expired. Resolutely closing 
his eyes to unpleasant facts, Napoleon insist^ that his servants should be 
blind also, and, being despotic and irritable, he was able to exact a constant 
supply of nutriment for his illusions. The men who spoke the truth and 
thought justly were dismissed or scolded ; and, as compliance came to be 
rated more highly than ability, the most precious quriities were excised 
from public life.’* 

The Metamorphosis of an Hereditary Aristocracy into a Professional 
Civil Service 

If Napoleon and Ts’in She Hwang-ti deservedly failed in their attempt 
abruptly to force an alien bureaucracy on their subjects, Augustus and 
Han Liu Pang well deserved the success that attended their humane and 
statesmanlike policy of calling a new civil service into existence to 
answer to the needs of the devastated, disorganized, and weary world for 
whose welfare each of them found himself responsible. The administra¬ 
tive systems founded by the Hellenic botirgeois and the Sinic peasant 
saviour of society were perhaps the two finest secular institutions that, 
down to the time of writing, had yet been fashioned by the wisdom and 
benevolence of Man; yet, when they are compared with one another, 
their merits can be seen to be as unequal as their longevity. The Roman 
imperial administrative system, which went to pieces in the seventh 
century after its inauguration by Augustus, was not on a par with the 
Han system which had been founded 150 years earlier and which lasted, 
with at least a thread of continuity, down to a.d. 1911. 

> Fuber, op. ciL, p. aaa. * Ibid., pp. 374-5. 
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The defect of the Roman imperial civil service was its reflection of 
the discord between the old republican senatorial aristocracy and the 
new imperial dictatorship which an Augustan compromise had glozed 
over but had not healed. In the Roman imperial civil service undv the 
Prindpate there were two rindly segregated hierarchies and two mutually 
exclusive careers in which me senatorial and the equestrian civil servant 
went their respective ways. This schism in the heart of the service was, 
as we have seen, eventually brought to an end in the third century of 
the Christian Era, not by the achievement of that concordia ordmum 
which the public interest had always required, but by a high-handed 
elimination of the Senatorial Order from all posts of administrative 
responsibility. Their discomfiture, however, did not leave their eques¬ 
trian rivals in enjoyment of a monopoly of the imperial service; for by 
this time the decay of local civic self-government had so swollen the 
volume of the imperial service’s work* that Diocletian found himself 
compelled to make an inordinate increase in the permanent establish¬ 
ment of the civil service as well as the army; and in a post-Diocletianic 
Age the entry into the service was open to any Roman dtizen possessed 
of the necessary degree of education, without discrimination betw'een 
classes. The contrast with the history of the Han imperial dvil service* 
is instructive. The opening of careers to talent, which was not achieved 
in the Roman Empire till more than three hundred years after the estab¬ 
lishment of the Augustan Peace, was inaugurated in the Han Empire by 
Han Liu Pang himself, within six years of his restoration of order in 
202 B.C., in an ordinance, issued in 196 b.c.,* in which he directed the 
provindal public authorities to select candidates for the public service 
on a test of merit, and to send them to the capital for appointment or 
rejection by the officers of the Central Government. 

This new Sinic dvil service received its definitive form when Han 
Liu Pang’s successor Han Wuti {imperabat 140-87 B.c.) dedded that the 
merit required of candidates should be a profidency in reproducing the 
style of the classical literature of the Confudan canon and in interpreting 
the Confudan philosophy to the satisfaction of the Confudan utterati 
of the day.* Under the skilful handling of the Han emperors the transi¬ 
tion from the old feudal order of the Cb6u Age to the new bureaucratic 
order of the Han Age was made so smoo^ly—notwithstanding the 
violence of the abortively revolutionary Ts’in interlude—that old names 
acquired new meanings, and old doctrines new interpretations, by 
insensible degrees. 

‘The disappearance of feudalism was rendered possible by the policy of 
the Han emperors towards a very important and hitherto irreconcilably 
reactionary class, the ckQn tx«. The aristocracy had been virtually destroyed 
by the revolutionary measures of She Hwang-ti, but they transmitted 
their ideals and their political outlook to a new class, the scholars and 
officials of the centralised empire. From this time onwards the chart tie 
cease to be an hereditary nobility distinguished by membership of a 

* See pp. s^o end 166, above. * Sec pp. above. 

s Fnnke, O.: Gtschiehtt its Ckinaiteiun Rtiehes, voL i (Berlin and Lcipsig 1930, da 
Grvyter), pp. 274-5, * German Crnnalation of the text aa recorded m the official 

hiatory of the Prior Han Dynasty. * See V. v. 418-19, 654—5, and 708. 
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limited number of dans. The revolution had destroyed the territorial and 
dan basis of the old aristocracy for ever. The ckUn tze, induding many of 
the old aristocratic families, became a class marked off from the mass of 
the people by education, and only by education.... The very meaning 
of the old terms became obscure. CAitn tte had meant the son of a lord, 
member of a noble clan. Under the new r^me it gradually came to mean 
a gentleman in much the same sense as [that in which] that word is used 
in modem £nglish--one who had receiv^ a polite education. 

"Die later Han emperors adroitly favoured the new educated class. 
Themselves of peasant origin, with no trace of divine or noble blood to 
fortify their claim to the throne, it was of vital importance to the new 
emperors to discover some principle of legitimacy for their power. Noble 
blood and divine descent ^ey could not claim; force, upon which the 
Ts’in had relied, had proved to be a double-edged weapon. The master¬ 
stroke of the Han emperors was to enlist in support of the centralised 
state the very school which had upheld feudalism to the last. . . . Their 
supreme achievement was to persuade the new scholar class, to whom the 
Feudal Age was personally unknown, that the doctrines of Confucius 
could be applied to the new political zigime.. . . 

‘She Hwang-ti tried to destroy the memory of the past; the Han 
sovereigns, more subtle than he, succeeded in distorting it. The inter¬ 
pretation of the Confucian doctrine which gained currency during the 
Han E>ynasty proved one of the most enduring results of the revolution. 
The ideal of a centralised state became closely associated with the scholar 
class and the followers of the Confucian School. Henceforward fissiparous 
movements are always opposed by the scholars, the very class who had 
defended ancient feudalism.’* 

The Confucian School of the second century B.c. which was thus 
tactfully coaxed into partnership with the Han imperial regime would 
have astonished Confucius him^lf by the enormify of its intellectual, 
as well as its political, departure from the founder’s own standpoint. 
The break in scholarly tradition caused by Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s burn¬ 
ing of the books, and syncretism in religion produced by levelling 
of the former barriers between contending parochial states and by the 
inclusion of a host of semi-barbarous peoples within the pale of the 
Sinic Society through their subjugation by force of Ts’in and Han arms, 
had made of the epimethean philosophy of Confucius a melting-pot for 
exotic superstitions.* To translate the course of this chapter of Sinic 
social history into Hellenic terms, we should have to imagine the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius making the Stoicism of his day* into the 
official philosophy of the Roman civil service,^ and this Stoically rigged 
Roman ship of state being freighted with as heavy a cargo of super¬ 
stition as Neoplatonism eventusdly took on board.* 

To complete this imaginary parallel, however, we must picture the 
Stoic School in the next chapter of its history, after it has become the 

I Finaenld, C. P.: Ckuia, A Short Cultural History (London 1935, Cre««et Preai), 
pp. 15 ' 3 ~S- The quotatioru from this book have been made with the pemiiMion of the 
publishers. > See V. v, 549 and 555-6. 

) For the flush of religious feeling that suffused the Stoicism of the second century 
of the Christian Era, see the passage quoted from Dill in V. v. 550-1. 

* Marcus's conacientious abstention from misusing his Mlidcu power for the purpose 
of propagating hia philoeophic faith has been noticM in V. v. 705. 

» See V. V. 565-7 and 080-3. 
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ofHcial philosophy of a universal state, deliberately purging its doctrine 
and practice of the superstitious accretions of the preceding age, and 
abandoning to its unofficial rival, Neoplatonism, the mission of supply¬ 
ing a demand for a popular religion under a philosophical veneer. In the 
Sinic World in the course of the last three centuries of the Han r^me, 
the Confucian School did jettison the superstition that it had picked up 
in its rough passage through a revolutionary last phase of the Sinic Time 
of Troubles and hrst phase of the universal state established by Ts’in 
She Hwang-ti and refounded by Han Liu Pang. Yet, although ‘the 
rather arid doctrines of the Confucian scholars had little appeal for the 
mass of the people', and in consequence 'the popular religion, which 
Confucianism had rejected’, fell into the hands of ‘the principal hetero¬ 
dox philosophy, Taoism*,* even the dehydrated official philosophy of 
the Han imperial civil service was a more effective inspiration for a 
corporate professional way of life than the merely literary archaistic 
culture that was the shibboleth of a post-Diocletianic Roman civil 
service.* 

A comparable vein of literary archaism was, indeed, carried to perhaps 
even greater lengths of absurdity by the Confucian School in the Han 
Age,^ wth the same unfortunate effect of cutting off a civil service that 
plumed itself on this conceit from the realities of contemporary life 
outside its own charmed circle; but the pedantic canon of literary taste 
to which the Han imperial civil service had subjected itself was always 
the handmaid of a rule of condua which, however pedantic it, too, 
might be, still gave its followers a social cohesion among themselves, 
even when they had lost human touch with the rest of Society. This 
bond of a common traditional ethic was lacking among the Han civil 
servants’ Roman counterparts; and no doubt this was one of the reasons 
for the difference in the fortunes of these two official corporations during 
the interregna following the break-up of the univer^ states whose 
respective servants they had been.* 

< FitsRcnld, op. cit., p. a6i. 

a See V. Vi. 71-81. 1 See V. vi. 81-83. 

* This <lifference is explored further on pp. 370-2, below. While one esute of it wis 
the Roman imperial civu service's lack ot a corporate philosophy su^ as the Man 
imperial civil service acquired in the shape of a purged Confucianism, another cause was 
the lack of a apaeioua fastness, impregnable to biubarian attack, such at the Han imperial 
civil service found for itself in the South of the Sinic World, where the expansion of the 
Sinic Civiliastion during its Time of Troubles had been carried forward, by the united 
forces of the aubaequent universal state, until the conquest of Nan YOeh (the present 
Chinese provinoas of Kwangsi and Kwsngtung, together with Tongkjng) by Han Wuti 
in A.D. III brought an expanding Sink World to the 'natural frontier' of the aea coast 
(see Picxgenkl, op. cit., p. 181}. The Yangtae Basin and the Southern Seaboerd, unlike 
the Yellow River Beain, were unpropitious ttrrain for the cavalry of the Eurasian Nomad 
barbarian invaders of the Sinic World during the post-Han interregnum; and their 
defeat in a.d. ^3 at Pei Shut (see Franke, op. cit., vol. it, pp. 95;-q7; the date is given 
as A.D. 387 r icsgerald, c^. cit., p. 257) was a deciaive battle which may be compared, 
in respect of the magnitude of its consequences, to the defeats of the Mongols by the 
Egyptian Mamlflks in A.P. >260, 2281, 12^1300, and ^03 (see I. i. ^o). since thia 
battle insured the birth of a Far Eastern CiviRzition, afnliat^ to the %nic. as those 
insured the birth of an Arabic Civilization affilUted to the Syriac. The Roman Empire 
embraced no fastness of comparable size that was immune against attack by the same 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian enemy, and in any case the btrbanan invaders of the Roman 
Empire included sedentary proplee—highland Berbers and oon-nomadteized West Ger- 
mans—who were leas sensitive to the nature ^ the ttrroin than their more highly 
specialised Nomad fellow aggreatora. In the poiiticc-strategte geography of the Roman 
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In the art of converting an aristocracy of birth into a professional civil 
service, boA Augustus and Han Liu Pang were to be surpassed by Peter 
the Great; for the wisdom of hastening slowly, which Han Liu Pang 
had learnt from the fete of Ta’in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary handi¬ 
work, and Augustus from the fate of Jxilius Caesar’s, was not only learnt 
by Peter from his own experience but was taken to heart by him in time 
to retrieve a first false start. 

After having discovered, by trial and error, the unwisdom of attempt¬ 
ing either to dragoon feud^ nobles into becoming professional ad¬ 
ministrators^ or to supersede them by a wholesale substitution of now 
homines and foreigners, Peter set himself in a.d. 1722 gradually to con¬ 
vert the Muscovite nobility into an effective instrument of Russian 
Imperial administration by instituting an official hierarchy of military 
and civil ranks, in fourteen grades. 

‘Through each of these it was necessary to pass, beginning from the 
bottom, just as it had been Peter’s practice to make his guards officers, 
like himself, start from the ranks. Promotion from grade to grade was to 
be partly by length of service and partly by exceptional merit. Standing 
in ^e state service took precedence of birth, even in the court and social 
hierarchy. The privileges of the land-owning class—notably those of 
owning serfs and of Iwing exempt from the poll-tax—were extended 
hereditarily to all persons, whether Russians or foreigners, who reached 
the eighth grade, and in ^e case of the Army and Navy even from the 
lowest grade. 

‘Throughout his life Peter picked men for multifarious duties without 
regard to birth or class, in the interests of recruitment for military or state 
service. From this time forward the land-owning class began to receive 
an influx of newcomers, who in the course of the next two generations 
broadened its composidon and changed its complexion. ... Despite sub¬ 
sequent alterations, the table of ranks had a profound influence on the 
future. It set the stamp on the hierarchal, bureaucratic ordering of the 
upper class in military and state service, which during the next two cen¬ 
turies became so pnmrunent a feature of the social structure of Russia. 
Rank, in the sense of position in the table of ranks, largely displaced birth 
or wealth in the administrative and social scale.’^ 

Empire the nearest counterpart to the great southern fastnees of the Han Empire was 
Anatolia; but even Anatolia wae constantly overrun by invading and occupying Persian 
and Arab anniet in the aeventb century of the Cbriatian Era; and the measure of the 
break in adminiatrative continui^, even here, is given bv the contrast between the 
Diocletianic administrative organization, as it survived in Anatolia in the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian, and the system of local government through army corps districts (themata), as it 
had emerged there within a hundred yean of Justinian’s death. Only the precincts of 
Constantif^le remained inviolate, and this Conatantinopolitan futneu was too small, 
and too alien in experience and outlook from the expos^ and harried countryside, to 
play the part which the New South of the Sinic World was able to play in the aiifSliatioo 
of a new-born civilization to an extinct one. The administrative continuity between the 
Roman Empire that foundered in the seventh eentun of the Christian Era and the ghoet 
of it that was evoked in the eiithth century by Leo ayrua was one of form without sub- 
•taiKe, whereas in the Sinic World 'the night of the acholari after the foil of Loyang 
(under the imoect of Hiongnu Eurasian Nomad invadera in A.O. 311] brought civiliaation 
into the South, and gave these provinces an imporunce which they had not potscaaed 
in the Ken Empire, but which wu to grow mere and more marked in succeeding ages' 
(Fituermid, op. cic, p. a6o). Observers of the Sino-Japanese war of a.d. SQ3t-4S would 
have been reminded of the similar effect of a aimilar migration of a WeatemizecT tntelli- 
gentaia from Peking and the treaty ports into the aouth-westem provtrKea of con¬ 
temporary China. See further X. tx. 640-81. > See IX. viii. 554-7. 

* Sumner, B. H.: Prter ths Great and the Emergence 0/Rusna (London 1950, English 
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In the judgement of an acute and sensitive Russian student of Russian 
history, 

'La noblesse, cette nouvelle ^lite infiniment plus large, plus agile, plus 
capable d’avenir que rtndetme, ^tait sans doute, avec la nouvelle capitale, 
le don le plus pi^cieux du tsar [Pierre] a la Russie future. Malgr6 L^o- 
nossov et d'autres "parvenus’* de gdiie, tout ce que la Russie a produit 
jusqu’au milieu du siicle suivant de grands hommes et de valeurs cul- 
turelles vient de cette classe ou du moins n’a pu dclore que dans le milieu 
formd par elle.... L’ascension culrurelle, politique et sociale de la Russie, 
de Pierre a Alexandre !«■, est I’ceuvre de la noblesse.’* 

Experiments in Providing an Education for New Recndts 

While the Han Empire and the Roman Empire created their magni¬ 
ficent civil services* out of their own respective social and cultural 
heritages, Peter the Great and his successors in Russia, when they were 
in search of administrative support for their enterprise of Westernizing 
their empire and had found the hereditary Muscovite nobili^ a broken 
reed,* forced the pace in the first stage of the manufacture of their new 
bureaucratic 'nobility of service* by copying Western institutions and 
even enlisting Western personnel.^ The Cabinet Secretary instituted by 
Peter on a contemporary Western model* performed for the autocrat of 
a Westernizing Muscovy the service that an Achaemenian emperor 
received from his hazarapatiS and a Roman Emperor from his praetorian 
prefect. The conten^rary organization of Western governments like¬ 
wise suggested the ^nate that was established by Peter on the 22nd 
February, 1711, and was endowed with far-reaching executive powers,* 
and the Administrative Colleges that were set up in A.D. 1717--18. Most 
of these colleges started life with Russian presidents and foreign vice- 
presidents to mduct the Russians into new-fangled Western methods of 
administrative work.* To provide the staff, Swedish prisoners-of-war 
were roped in, and Russian apprentices were sent to acquire a Prussian 
training at Kdnigsberg.* In a.d. 1722 the office of Procurator-General 
was created for the purpose of keeping a ‘king’s eye'* (to use the Achae¬ 
menian term) on both the colleges and the Senate.** An historian who 
was a Westerner himself would like to believe—against the presumptive 

UnivenitiM Pre**), pp. > 55 - 4 . Se« tlio BrUckner, A.: PtStr (Ur Gn>u4 (Berlin 1879, 
Groce), p. <06, and the preaenc Study, III. iii. aSa. n. a. Though the creation of this 
profcaaional civil service ms Peter’s personal achievement, he did not have to atart 
entirely from the beginning. For the pre-Petrine rudimenca, lee Mevor, J.: j 4 n Seotiomu 
Hirtory 0/ Riuria, and cd. (London 1925, Dent, a voU.), vol. i. p. 73. 

I weidl^, W,: La Russu Absmlt tt Pr/unl* (Paris 1949. Gtllioiard), p. 68. 

* See V. V. 38-39. * See pp. 349-50. ebove. 

* The first wave of immignnt Western bureaucrats centisted of German aristocrats 
from the Baltic Provincea alter the conquest of these from Sweden bv Peter the Great 
(see Sumner, B. H. : Ptlfr tAr Greal and EmtrgtTtet 0/ Riutia (London 1950, English 
Universities Press), p. 1 tp). The second wave came from Germany itself during the 
sixteen years (a-d. 1725-41) immediately following Peter’s death (sea ibid., p. 192). 
During Peter's reign, however, there were no non-Russians in the taxation service, the 
provincial governorships, or the Senste, and very few in the Ministiy of Foreign Amin 
and in the diplonutk service (see ibid., pp. 204-5). 

> See BrOckner, op. cit, p. 497: Sumner, op. cit., pp. 64 and 131. 

a See Brflckner, op. cit., pp. 499-500; Sumner, op. cit., pp. 123-5 and 127. 

f See Brflckner, op. dt, pp. 501-2; Sumner, op. cit., pp. 125-7. 

* See BrQckner, op. dt, pp. 501-2. * See p. 82, above. 

la See Sumner, op. dt, pp. 127-8. 
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evidence of contemporary Venetian practice—that this official organiza¬ 
tion of espionage on the new Westernizing Russian civil service* was 
not likewise inspired by Western models. 

Where, as in the Petrine Russian Empire, an imperial civil service is 
thus called into existence in conscious imitation of alien institutions, the 
need for special arrangements for the training of personnel is, of course, 
particularly evident.* At the same time, this need arises in some degree 
m all the divers situations in which an imperial civil service has to be 
provided, since it is inherent in the nature of a universal state and in the 
mvariable circumstances of its advent in history. 

An oecumenical polity of this type normally takes shape rather sud¬ 
denly out of a cluster of contending parochial states that have brought 
a Time of Troubles to its climax and conclusion by an obstinate refusal 
to adapt themselves to the necessities of a new age. The problems, 
experience, institutions, and £thos of these anachronistic predecessors 
are manifestly unlikely to be of much use to the new polity that has at 
last belatedly superseaed them. A fledgling universal state nearly always 
has, in the main, to supply its own needs for itself; and it cannot afford 
to imitate its parochial forerunners’ comfortable habit, in the spacious 
days of their long-since vanished youth, of waiting upon experience to 
give them the necessary instruction; for the universal state has been 
brought into being as a response to the urgent challenge of its parochial 
predecessors’ protracted f^ure to meet ^e World’s political require¬ 
ments ; its mission is to grapple at once with the troubles of a soci^ on 
the verge of dissolution; and, if it cannot draw profitably on its pre¬ 
decessors’ experience and cannot wait to learn by experience of its own, 
it must take a leaf out of the book of Utopia* and must improvise the 
education of a new type of administrator for a new form of government. 
Most universal states will be found to have worked out arrangements 
of some kind for educating the administrators that they need. 

In the Incaic, Achaemenian, Roman, and Ottoman empires the Em¬ 
peror’s personal household was both the hub of the wheel of imperial 
government and the training-school for the administrators required for 
making the machinery of government work, and in a number of cases 
this educational function of an imperial household had been catered for 
by the creation, within it, of the special institution of a corps of pages. 

At the Inca Emperor’s court at Cuzco there was a re^ar course of 
education—^with tests and ordeals at successive stages of initiation—in 
which the young men of the Inca’s own imperial clan were brigaded 

* See BrOckner, op. cit., p. 504. 

* Peter the Greet eousht to meet thl« need cuam etltrrimi by tending betchci of young 
Ruteien* to be eduettea ibroed from a.d. ttfjy onwards. In a.d. 1697-8 he volunurily 
performed, himself, • tssk that he was imposing on his subjects when he went abroad for 
eighteen montha on 'the Great Embassy* in the suiM of his Swiss-bom ambassador 
Lefort ^ee firtkkner, A.: Peter dtr Greut ^erlin 1879, Grote), pp. 174-^; Sumner, 
B. H.: Peter the Great and the Emertenee 0/ Awnia CLonidon 1050, English Universities 
Frees), pp. 34 - 4 « : tnd the present Study, III. iii. 281 and IX. viii. st6-7). 

> we have seen that Utopias arc products of Times of Troubles. They are attempts 
to arrest the decline of a disintegrating civilization by 'pegging' it at the highest level still 
attai^ble. The price of this bid for survival it a sacrifice of plasticity; but, in a chapter 
of history in which plasticity represents a danger of diaintegration rather than an oppor¬ 
tunity for growth, rigidity comes to seem a blessing and not a curse (see III. iii. 8^111). 
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with the sons of the chiefs and notables of the subject peoples.* In the 
Achaemenian Empire ‘all Persian boys of noble birth’ were ‘educated 
at the Emperor’s court (erri rots BaaiMtas Wpotr)’,* ‘from the age of five 
to the age of twenty, in three things and three only: riding, shooting, and 
telling the truth*.* This Achaemenian method of breaking in noblemen 
for the public service was copied in the Hellenic kingdom of Macedon, 
which, on the political map of the Achaemenian world order, was a 
barbarian principality lying just beyond the pale of the universal state; 
and the borrowed institution proved its efficacy, to its Persian inventors’ 
detriment, first in the service of the historic Macedonian Monarchy by 
which the Achaemenian Empire was eventually overthrown, and there¬ 
after in the service of upstart Macedonian successor-states whose 
domains were carved out of a defunct Achaemenian Empire’s carcass. 
The Petrine Russian Empire, whose relation to the Western World was 
not unlike Macedon’s relation to the Achaemenian Empire, was likewise 
instating its neighbours when it instituted a corps of pages.^ 

The Ottoman Court made similar provision for the education of pages 
in its early days at Brusa,* and it was still treading a well-worn path when 
Sultan Murad II {imperabat a.d. 1421-51) esublished a school for 
princes at Adrianople, which was the capim of the Empire in his time 
but his son and successor, Sultan Mehmed II Fatih {imperabat a.d. 
1451-81), struck out a new line of his own when, after the conquest of 
Constantinople, he built his father’s foundation at Adrianople into a 
new education^ edifice, centred in his own palace in the conquered 
metropolis of Orthodox Christendom, which was not only laid out on a 
larger scale but was designed for the different purpose of staffing the 
Ottoman imperial administrative service, no longer with independent- 
minded princes of the Imperial House and sons of 'Osmanli Muslim 
noblemen, but with Christian slaves—including renegades and prisoners- 
of-war from Western Christendom, as well as ‘tribute children’ levied 
from the Pidishah’s Orthodox Christian subjects’—whose status of 
servitude, and still more, perhaps, their segregation from their ancestral 
environment, would make them peculiarly s\isceptible to the skilful 
process of ‘conditioning’ to which they were to be subjected as cadets 
in the Padishah’s Slave-Household. This ‘peculiar institution’ of the 
Ottoman Empire* has been described in a previous passage of this 


» See Joyce, T. A.: South Ameritan Arthatolm (L«aden 1911, Lee Wtmert, pp. 
106 ind iia-i6; Mirkhem, Six Clemenu: Tht Ineas oj Ptru (London 19x0, Smith 
Elder), pp. and 14a. 

* Xenophon: Cyn, Book I. chop, ut, I 3- ..... , 

1 Herodotus, Book I. chap. 136. See Meyer, E.: GeuhuhU du AUfrtumt, vol. ui, 
nt ed. (Stuttgert 1901. Cocu), pp. 35-36. „ . ^ - . .. i . 

* In A-0.1759, iCCoMing to Mentg, C.: DU Europ&nerung Ruttlands nw AchUswntm 
Jakrhtmdett (Gotha 1913, Perthes), p. St; in A.o. 1730, aewrding to Sumner. B. H.: 
Peltr tho md tht EmerittKt of Russta (London, 1950, English Universities Press), 


^ i Vee Miller, B.: Tht Palaet School of Muhammad tht Conqftttw (Cambridge. Mass. 
1941, Harvsrd University Press), p. »o. ♦ See Miller, op. at., p. *a. 

» Though the ‘tribute children’ accounted for leu than half the to^ intake of imperial 
alaves, they were in a great majority among the ihtt selected for training and le^ice m 
the Palace, which was the avenue to subsequent employment to the sdministratrve ser¬ 
vice instead of employment in the standing army (see Miller, op. cit, p. 75). 

• TTie Ottoman PIdishih’s Slave-Household was a chamctenstic product of the Eurs- 
aian Nomad S^ety out of which the original nucleus of the Ottoman community had 
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Study’ which need not be recapitulated here. At its zenith the Ottoman 
public slave>education system for entry into the administrative service 
was a graded pyramidal edifice of nine colleges ranged in four tiers, 
rising to the Hall of the Imperial Bedchamber at the apex.* 

This establishment for training recruits for the administrative branch 
of the Slave^Household was built on such solid foundations of esprit de 
corps^ that, when in the last quarter of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era the free Muslim subjects of the Empire at last succeeded 
in forcing an entry into the military branch,* the colleges composing the 
Palace School managed for another century and a half to keep ^eir doors 
closed to boys of free birth and to continue to supply the Ottoman civil 
ser\'ice with admirably trained slave-administrators.^ Even after Sultan 
Mahmud II {imperabat a.d. 1808-39), in his thoroughgoing replacement 
of obsolete indigenous Ottoman institutions by substitutes of a Western 
pattern, had swept away the six colleges inside the palace precincts after 
his destruction of the Janissaries in A.D. 1826,^ he spared the Galata 
Seray, which in Mahmud’s day was the sole survivor of the former 
three extramural schools;^ and an abortive attempt, made by Mahmud 
himself in a.d. 1828, to put the Galata Seray on a Western basis was 
eventually carried through successfully in a.d. 1868.* As a lyeie recog- 

come, but it WMC revolutionary ianoTotionia the life of the Orthodox Chriftitnoedentary 
•ocicty on which the Onoman coaqueror* had iiupoacd their nile. The Ottoman Sultanj 
Murid II lud Mehmed II were not th« first Turkiah-ipeaking empire-buildert of 
Eurtaien Nomad origin to found ichooli of public administration, when the SaljOq 
Turkiah barbsrian invaders of Che dominions of the 'Abbsiid Caliphate took over 
responsibility for carrying on the government of their augtut prot^g^-puppet, their 
gifted Minister of stste, the NixIm-at-MuIk, included a division for trsining in public 
administratioa, at well st one for instruction in Islamic theology, in the celebrated 
madrasah which he founded at Baghdad in A.D. J065-7 (tee Miller, op. cit., p. ta^. His 
Niximiyah wu a resident colle« (ace ibid., p. 16). Was this SsljCq precraent in the 
minds of the Ottoman Sultans Murtd II and Mebined II (see ibid^ p. ao)? 

* In 111 . iii. 35-4^. Since the publication of that volume of this Study, the Western 
World's understandmg of the Pidisbah'a Slave-HouMbold, and of the educational in¬ 
stitutions embedded in it b^ which it had provided for its own self-perpetuation, had 
been increased bp the publiestion of two vrorics of Western acholarsnip in addition to 
those mentioned in voL tii, p. 3a, n. i. Theee subeequent published works were Penzer, 
N. M.: ThsHar/m (London 1936, Hemp); Miller, B.: TfuPalats Seheai 0/Muhammad 
tha Congueror (Cambridge, Maas. 1941, Harvard University Press). 

* The component institutions of this educaciorttl pyramid were, to enumerate them 
in ascending order: (i) three schools outside the precincts of Mehmed Il's Palace at 
Consuntinople, nameb Murid ll’a school st Adrisnople; s school in the Galata Seray 
on the opposite side of the Golden Mom from Istanbul; and Ibrlhlm Pasha’s school in 
Istanbul, near the Hippodrome, which catered for cadets of Boaniik and Albanian 
origin. These three outside schools were preparatory for (ii) the Great and Small Halts 
inside the Palace. These, in rum, were preparatoiy for (iii) three vocational schools inside 
the Palace: the Hall of the Expeditionary rorce (S^tra Odd) and the Halls of the Com- 
miaMriat and the Treasury. The three vocstiond achools were preparatory for (iv) the 
Hall of the Imperial Bedchamber (see Miller, op. cit., pp, 43-44 and tab). 

> The pages of the Palace School displayed a steady loyal^ that was in strong contrast 
with the turbulence of the Jaoiaaariet (tee Miller, op. cit., p. 8). 

* See III. iii. 45. * See Miller, op. cit., p. 174. 

* See ibid., p. 182. ' 

’ See ibid., p. 80. Compare the present Study, III. iii. 49, n. 4. 

* See Miller, op. cit.,pp. 182-3 ;EngelhBrdt E.: La T'trrguwrr/c Torwwior.vol.ii (Paris 

1884, Pichon), pp. ia-15; Davison, R. H.: in On Ottoman Empirt, 1S56-1876 

(thOM submittM to Harvard University for degree of D.Phtl., tst April, typescript 
copy in the Harvard University Library). The lines on which the Galatt Mray was to be 
reconstructed were laid down in March >867 in oonaultatioiu between Fu'id Pasha and 
B French mission, and it was decided that it ahouid be transformed into a secondary achool 
on a Western model in which French was to be the language of instruction. This lytdt 
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mztd by the Ministry of Education in Paris, the Galata Seray came, in 
the last chapter of the history of the Ottoman Empire, to be once again 
the alma mater of men of mark, not only among the Muslim ruling dass 
of a truncated Turkey, but also among the Orthodox Christian elder 
statesmen of Turkey’s BiUgarian successor-state. 

While the Ottoman Padiuhihs deliberately expanded their personal 
slave-household into an instrument for the goverxunent of a rapidly 
enlarged empire to the exdusion of the free 'Osmanlis who were the 
Ottoman imperial people, the Roman emperors, when they found them¬ 
selves driven to make a similar use of Caesar’s slave-household in an 
administrative emergency arising from the bankruptcy of the Roman 
republican rdgime, took steps first to limit and then to reduce the role 
of the imperial frecdmen in the task of world government. 

We have already noticed that Augtistus reserved for members of the 
Senatorial Order the posts of highest dignity and heaviest responsibility 
in the service of the Princeps, quite apart from the senatorial monopoly 
of the administration of those provinces that the founder of the Princi- 
pate handed back to the Senate under his system of ‘dyarchy*.* No 
imperial freedman was ever appointed to the governorship of a major 
imperial province or to the command of a legion; and, when members 
of the Senatorial Order were eventually disqualified from holding these 
high posts,* it was the Equestrian Order that entered into their heritage. 
The freedmen’s stronghold in the administration of the Roman Empire 
in the early days of the Principate was the central government, in w^ch 
five administrative ofRces in Cesar’s household—^ episiulis, a ratiom- 
btu, a Ubellis, a cognitionibus, and a studii ^—had grown into imperial 
ministries of state ;* and even in these posts, which were traditionally the 
freedmen’s preserve, the freedmen became politically impossible as soon 
as they had impoliticly made themselves conspicuous. The scandal 
caused by the spectacle of Claudius’s and Nero’s freedmen-ministers 
exercising inordinate power led, imder the Flavian emperors and their 
successors, to the transfer of one of these key posts after another from 
the hands of imperial freedmen to those of members of the Equestrian 
Order,* which was the equal of the Emperor’s slave-household in 


w«« to be open to mexnbera of ell Ottoman commimitiei, and students who were success¬ 
ful in passing the lesvins examinstion were thereby to a«^uire a right of entry into the 
Ottoman public service. The text of the Imperial Finnan in which this project was given 
effect will be found ia G. M. Young; CcrptdtDreit Ottoman (Oxford 1^5-6, Clarendon 
Press, 7 voU.}, vol. ii, pp. 377-80. The new-model Calsta Seray wu opened on the 
tai September, 1868. Out of the 341 students enrolled, 147 were Muslima, 48 were 
Armentsn Gregorian Monophysite Christians, 36 were Greek Eastern Orthodox Christ¬ 
ians, 34 were Bulgar Eastern Orthodox Chrutisns, 34 were Jews, 33 were Roman 
Cetholks of the Latin rite, 19 were Roman Catholiics of the Armenian rite. By December 
1869 there were 6x3 students, including 277 Muslims, 91 Gregorian Armenian Christ¬ 
iana, 83 Greeks, 65 Roman Catholics or the Letin rite, 40 Bulgars. 29 Jews, 38 Roman 
Cat^lic Uniat Armenian Christiana, and 7 Protestant Chriatians. The Armenians and 
the Bulgars proved to make the best students. 

> See 349-30, above. * See p. 350. above. 

s See f/u CamM^o Ancient llittory, vol. x (Cambridge 1934, University Press), 
pp. 687-8. 

* See V. V. 452-3. 

* The first ^uestrian secretary of state a ratiomita was appointed by Trajan (im- 

perabat a.d. 9^1 17) according to The Ancient History, vol. xi (Cambridge 

1936, University Press), p. aao. 
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business ability, and which could -be placed in charge of the central 
administration of the Empire without offence to other frec-bom Roman 
citizens. 

Thus in the history of the Roman civil service under the Principate 
the equestrian middle class gained ground at the expense of the slave 
underworld and the senatorial aristocracy alike. The Equestrian Order’s 
victory over its rivals on either hand was justified by the efficiency and 
integrity with which the equestrian civil servants performed their 
official duties, and this redemption of a class which, during the last two 
centuries of the republican r^ime, had risen to wealth and power by a 
predatory exploitation of army contracts, tax-farming, and usury, was 
perhaps the most remarkable of the Principate’s moral triumphs. The 
Britisn Indian dvil servants, whose record during the last four or five 
generations of the British RSj, in the service first of the East India Com¬ 
pany and afterwards of the Crown, could bear comparison with the 
record of the Roman equestrian dvil servants at their best, were con¬ 
jured out of much the same unpromising human materials as their 
Roman counterparts. 

The antecedents of these British Indian civil servants likewise were 
commerdal. They had originated as the employees of a private trading 
organization whose purpose had been pecuniary profit; one of their 
original incentives for taking employment far from home in an uncon¬ 
genial climate had been the possibility of making money for themselves 
by personal trading on the margin of their work for their employers; 
and, when the break-up of the Mughal RSj had suddenly transformed the 
East India Company from a mere commerdal concern into the virtual 
sovereign of the Mughals’ ]ar|est and most lucrative successor-state, 
the Company’s servants had yielded to the temptation to make illegi¬ 
timate and inordinate pecuniary profits out of the political power that 
Fortune had thrust into their hands,' with much the same shamelessness 
and irresponsibility as the Roman equites had shown when they had 
found a prostrate Hellenic World at their mercy after Rome’s victory over 
Carthage in the Hannlbalic War. In the British, as in the Roman, case, 
this start might have seemed so bad as to be beyond hope of retrieving 
yet in the British, as in the Roman, episode 01 administrative history a 
predatory band of harpies was converted in a surprisingly short time 
into a body of public servants whose incentive was not personal pecuniary 

I See rv. iv. sii-ta. The metamorphosi* of th« East India Company's aervants 'from 
pettifogging trsdera . . . into imperialistic swsthbucUera and larae-acale extortioniata’ 
was accomplished between A.O. 1750 and A.O. 1785 (tee Spear, T. G. P.: Tht NoMi 
(London 193a, Milford), p. 13). “The tranafonnatioa of factors into soldiers and atates- 
men... meant that aoldiert and officials brought commercial minds to their new dutiea, 
in which, if they were not alwaya sver-carenil of the Company's coffers, they never 
forgot their own' (ibid., p. 38). In Bengal the European adventurers' reign of terror was 
at iu height from A.D. 1761 to A.O. 1771-a, when it sraa curbed by Warren Hastings' 
reforms (see ibid., pp. 33-33). 

* In tte early years of the nineteenth century of the Chrntian Eta the highest reason¬ 
able hope might well have been thought to be the conversion of a piratical Clive into a 
chtcken-livered Jos. Sedley (tee IV. iv. 641). At Calcutta, where the transition from a 
respecuble obscurity to a corrupt ascendancy had taken place between A.D. 1756 and 
1765, there was a reversion tOMvards reachability under Comwallia’ regime (pro- 
eonsulari munert A.D. 1786-93). 'The nineteenth-century era of virtuous alMf- 

neas was inaugurated by Wellesley (/»>tga6<irMrA.D. 1798-S80S). Sec Spear, op. cit.,p.36. 
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gain and who had come to make it a point of honour to wield enormous 
political power without abusing it* 

This redemption of the character of the British administration in 
India was due in part to the East India Company's decision to educate 
their servants for bearing the new political responsibilities that had 
fallen upon their shoulders. The Company acquired the financial ad¬ 
ministration of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and the Northern Circars in 
A.D. 1765; it opened its college in Hertfordshire for probationer- 
appointees to its administrative service in India in a.d. 1^6; and the 
college played an historic role during the fifty-two years (a.d. 1806-57) 
for which it performed this function.* 

The influence of an educational tradition and environment on the 
professional £tho8 of a dvil service may be no less profound when the 
aspirants for admission to its ranks are educated in non-offidal institu¬ 
tions. In the history of the British Indian dvi! service, this was shown 
when in a.d. 1853-5, transference of the Government 

of India from the Company's hands to the Crown’s, Parliament’s 
decisions to recruit the service in future by competitive examination and 
to close the Company’s vocational school for cadets opened the door to 
candidates drawn from the wider field offered by such non-official 
institutions as the universities of the United Kingdom and the so-called 
'public schools’ from which the English universities were almost ex¬ 
clusively recruited at that date. 

In making this new departure in educational policy for the English 
contingent in the personnel of a British Indian ci>^ service, Her Britan¬ 
nic Majesty’s Government were unconsdously following the precedent 
set by Han Wuti when he decided to place the education of a Sinic 
imperial dvil service in the hands of the (jonhidan school of philosophy.* 

‘ Sm V. V. 47-^. 

> Th« East India Company'i College wm initalled in Hertford Cettle at ita opening in 
February 1806, but wai moved into new building* at Haileybury in A.D. 1809. l^ere 
were about 100 rtudent*; (he length of the courae wu two year*; and the age of admit- 
tion ranged between 16 and 19. A tnident obtained admitaion through a nomination by 
one of the Directors of the East India Company which auured him not only of a place 
in the collen but of a poac in India thereafter. This method of admission was sboluh^ 
by sn Act of Psriiameni, passed in jld. 1853. which provided for the future recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service by open competitive examination. The lint examination of 
the kind was hetd in London in a.i>. 1833. and the College was cloeed, by an Act of 
A.i^ i8j 5. a* from the end of the calendar year 1857. 

Bestaea the contribution that it made to the improvement of British adminiitration 
in India, the College had thedistinctionofooRtributingtotheadvBncenientoftheacience 
of human afFain through the work of Malthut, who was a profetaor on its itaff from 
A.D. 1806 until his dea& in A.o. 1834. 

a In the histories of the Confucian and the British Indian civil aervieea the er^ri- 
ments in official and unofficial education of aipiranta for admission were made m an 
inverse order. While the British begsn by setting up a vocatioiMl coIImc and then, on 
second thoughts, decided to rely, instead, on a traditional system of higher education in 
non-^vemmen^ intcitudons, Han Wuti entrusted the education of civil servants to 
the Confucian school of philosophy, and the altemarive method of training them to a 
state collie was not intrMuced unm the renaissance of the Han Empire, in the shape 
of (he Sui and T'ang regimes, in the history of a Far Eastern Civilisation, affiliated to 
the Sink, which aroae after the social interregnum following the Han Emeire'a distolu- 
tion. When the political uni^iion of the main body of the Far Eastern World by the 
short-lived Sui Dynaatyhad been repeated by the second sovereign, but actual founder, 
of the T‘ang Dynasty, ^si Tsung, one of bis measures for placing his polideal achieve¬ 
ment on enduring foundations was to give his unified empire a unitary civil service of 
Confucian acholan on the Han model. During the interregnum the Confucian scholar- 
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The indigenous Indian contingent in the personnel of the British Indian 
civil service—^which always vastly outnumbered the handful of Euro¬ 
peans occupying the key posts at Ac toi>—was recruited, both under the 
Company and under the Crown, from the alumni of Western Christian 
missionary schools and colleges in India, and of Indian universities 
built up round them or founded side by side with them, whose curricula 
and standards were largely governed by those of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, particularly the University of London.' On the whole, 
it would seem that, the less direct the hand that a government 6nds it 
necessary to take in the training of candidates for its civil service, the 
more satisfactory the results are likely to be. The limits to the possi¬ 
bility of compulrory training and enrolment are illustrated by the ex¬ 
perience of Peter the Great and his successors in Russia. Peter himself, 
as we have seen,^ debarred Russian noblemen from contracting a legal 
marriage without having passed examinations in arithmetic, geometry, 
and navigation; and in A.D. 1736 a course of compulsory education from 
the age of seven to the age of twenty was imposed on noblemens’ sons, 
\vith a series of three examinations in which a failure entailed the penalty 
of serving in the Army as a common soldier.^ Yet, as we have also seen,* 
the disappointing experience of two generations of unprofitable coercion 
led the Russian Imperial Government in a.d. 1762 to grant an unsuccess¬ 
fully dragooned hereditaxy nobility a conditional exemption from com¬ 
pulsory public service. 

Our survey of the methods and sources of recruitment of imperial 
dvil services suggests that neither a pre-imperial hereditary nobili^ nor 
an imperial slave-household provides the best human materials for the 
purpose. Neither the attractiveness of the Persian mtgistdnes and Inca 
orejones nor the impressiveness of the Ottoman PSdishih’s quUar can 
objure the manifest truth that the most promising recruiting ground 
for an imperial civil service is a middle class which has served an 
apprenticeship in the responsible management of important and intricate 
non-official business. It was no accident that, in the history of the Roman 
imperial civil service, the Equestrian Order steadily gained ground at 

Mlminiitntor hJKl lurvived in t fastoen in the South (ko p. 357, n. 4, above, and X. ix. 
667). But, though the South vrat united politically with the North under the Sui end 
T’ang r^^ee, u it had been under the Han, the remnant of the tcholar-adminutrator 
daaa in the South could not be expected suddenly m provide the penonnel for tulling 
the whole of 7 *'ti Ttung’t united enmire. Like the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II after 
hia conquest of Constantinople, T’ai Taung filled an awkvnrd vacuum ^ enlargingan 
existing imperial college and using h for the mining of profeational admintsmtora. 
new faculty of Confucian att>diet was instituted by him in a.d. 6a8, and in a.d. 630 he 
took action to provide the Confucian cadets for his resuscitated imperial civil service with 
the requisite means of instruction and examination by giving orders for the preparation 
of an ofiicial standard edition of the Confucian claaaica and—what was perupa of atill 
greater practical convenience—an official digest and elucidation of the existing com- 
menuriea (tee Fung Yu-lan: A Short History of Chinest Philosophy (New York 1948, 
Macronian), p. a66). As it emerged from T*ai Tsung‘t hands, the imperisl college at St 
Ngsn had a student body of 8,000, of whom 3,260 were residents. T“ai Ttung further 
incited the Imperial Govemxnent'a control over its intake of recruits into the imperial 
civil service by instituting a system of public examinations which was sfterwardt 
perfected by the Sung and later dynasties (tee Fitzgerald, op. cit, pp. 304, 3x2, and 
381-a). 

< The nature, genesis, tnd unhsppiness of an intelligentsia have been touched upon 
in V. v. 154-9. s On p. 350, n. r, above. 

f See Mettig, op. cit., p. 41a. 4 On p. 350, above. 
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the expense of the Senatorial Order on the one hand and of the imperial 
freedmen on the other. Nor, perhaps, again, is it an accident that the 
Roman ’knight* and the English 'gentleman*, drawn, as they both were, 
from an ex-commercial class fumgated with an aristocratic literary 
culture, should have to yield the palm to a Chinese scholar-administrator 
educated in an aristocratic philosophy without any skeleton of a commer¬ 
cial past in the cupboard of his family history. 

Who are the Beneficiaries? 

If we turn now to consider who had been the principal beneficiaries 
from the imperial civil services that universal states had called into 
existence for their own purposes, we shdll see that the most obvious 
benehts had been obtained by these empires* non-barbarian successor- 
states:’ the Latin American succe^rs of the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies; the Central and East European successors of the Napoleonic 
Empire and the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy; the Soviet Union that 
had succeeded the Petrine Russian Empire; the two British Dominions 
—an Indian Union and a Pakistan—that had succeeded the British 
Indian Rkj; and the indigenous successor-states of the Han Empire in 
the Yangtse Basin and along the southern seaboard of an expanded 
Sinic World, where a remnant of the Confucian scholar-administrator 
class had been able to hibernate until the evocation of a ghost of the 
Han Empire by the Sui and the T*ang had given this academic Rip van 
Winkle an opportunity to play his professional part again on the old 
oecumenical scale in the life of a new Far Eastern Gvilization.’ A 
fledgling successor-state that is struggling to establish itself is seldom 
inhibited by political animosity from taking over from its imperial pre¬ 
decessor a vital administrative technique or even an existing professional 
personnel that knows how to make the wheels of administration keep on 
revolving. The British Rsj in India, which was perhaps unique among 
universe states in having voluntarily liquidated itself, had taken pains 
during the transitional thirty years 1917-47 to prepare the way for 
its successors by progressively Indianizing the previously European- 
nuumed higher nmks of the Indian civil service, and the Napoleonic 
French administrators in Central Europe had been equally conscious of 
having an educational mission, though perhaps not equally aware that 
it was of the essence of their task to educate their non-French flock to 
a level of administrative efficiency at which these pupils would be able 
to do without the services of their blandly self-assured masters. 

'If, as Napoleon said, experience is everything in administration, faith 
also goes for something. The French administrators in Westphalia were 
not only experienced, but they had faith in their own value. It is only 
necessary to read the letters of Beugnot or the speeches and circulars of 
Simion to see how ssturtted men can become with the belief in the 
superiority of the language and civilization of their own country. They 

> Barbirian hands are seldom ceatle and deft enouah to make effective uae of so 
subtle and delicate an administrativa implcnent as a professional civi] service. 

a Sec p. 357, n. 4, above, aevd X. ix. 667. 
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speak kindly, considerately, condescendingly to the poor Westphalians, 
explaining everything in the lucid French manner, aa a master might 
expound a beautiful text to a class of stupid and backward boys, now 
calling attention to a grace of phrase, now to its inner logical coherence, 
now to its bearing on life. The official letters and documents of this time 
have all the air of being written by men who regarded themselves as 
missionaries of Civilisation, and who wish to impart the mysteries of their 
creed/> 

A characteristic exposition of this condescending outlook is given in 
the following passage from the pen of an eminent representative of the 
French missionary-administrator fraternity: 

Tt was then a position in Europe to be a Frenchman, and it was a great 
position to represent the Emperor anywhere; save that I should not have 
abused my office with impunity, I was in Germany what the proconsuls 
were in Rome.... We were at that time under the charm of the Peace of 
Tilsit, the invincibility of the Emperor had not yet received a wound. I 
came from Paris, where I had passed my life at his Court, that is to say, 
in the midst of the memorable works and miracles of his reign. In his 
councils, I had admired this genius who dominated human bought; I 
believed that he was bom to chain up Fortune, and it seemed to me quite 
natural that people should be prostrate at his feet.... I presented myself 
in the Grand Duchy [of Berg] under the empire of these ideas.... I worked 
from mom to night with a singular ardour, and astonished the natives of 
the country, who did not know that the Emperor exerted upon his servants, 
however distant, the miracle of the Real Presence.’^ 

'Phis radiation of the demonic influence of Napoleon’s personality 
was as fruitful at long range in raising administrative standards in the 
Napoleonic Empire’s non-French successor-states as it was fatal at short 
range to the perpetuation of French rule over non-French populations 
for whom, at close quarters, the upsetting effect of a genially high¬ 
handed re-education in the administrator’s art decidedly outweighed 
the stimulus. 

While serving the administrative needs of its imperial creators and 
their successors, a professional civil service may also be performing the 
historically more important function of propagating a culture. In the 
minds of Beugnot and his colleagues, their political and cultural mis¬ 
sions were manifestly inseparable; and the Western culture that these 
Napoleonic French missionary-administrators were dispensing, on their 
own doorstep, to a still semi-medieval Central Europe, was likewise 
being propagated farther afield, in various forms and ^vers degrees of 
maturity, by Spanish administrators in the Central American and 
Andean worlds; by Austrian administrators among semi-Westem 
Magyars, Croats, and Poles and among Orthodox Christian Rumans, 
Serbs, and Ukrainians; by Petrine administrators (many of them of 
Baltic German or other Western origin) in Russian Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom ; and by British Indian dvil servants (of Indian as well as European 

> Either, H. A. L.: Studm m SapoUonic Stat 4 smaHthip in Germany (Oxford 1001, 
Cltrendon Prew). p. xs6. 

* Beufnot, Count: Mimoiret, toI. i, pp. 312-13, tt trtntltted in Either, op. cit., op. 
tgt-a (the on^intl French text will be foiud on pp. 263-4 in the tintle-volume 3rd M.: 
Ptrit 1889, Dentu). 
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blood) among the variegated population of a sub-continent. As for the 
Confucian scholar-administrators who found asylum in the South after 
the break-up of the Han Empire, they succeeded—during a social 
interregnum in which the homeland of the moribund Sinic Civilization 
in the Yellow River Basin was submerged by the influx of barbarian 
a>nqueror8 and of an alien higher religion—in raising a recently in¬ 
corporated and hitherto backward southern fringe of the Sinic World 
in its last phase to a cultural level that could compare with that prevailing 
in the northern focus of the Sinic Civilization under the Han. 

The most important benericiaries from imperial civil services had, 
however, been neither successor-states nor secular civilizations but 
churches. In surveying in an earlier chapter the provincial structure of 
universal states and its after-effects, we ^ve noticed a number of cases 
in which the hierarchical organization of a church had been based on 
that of an empire.’ This basis was provided by 'the New Empire' of 
Egypt for the Pan-Egypdac Church that was organized by Thothmes III 
under the presidency of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes; by the 
Sasanian Empire for the Zoroastrian Church; and by the Roman Empire 
for the Catholic Christian Church. The ecclesiastical pyramid repro¬ 
duced the features of its secular model from base to apex. At the summit, 
the Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes was created in the image of a 
Theban Pharaoh; the Zoroastrian Chief M6badh (MObadhSn Mdbadh) 
in the likeness of a Sasanian Shfihinsh&h; the Pope in the likeness of a 
post-Diocletianic Roman Emperor.^ Secular administrative corporations 
had, however, performed more intimate services for churches than the 
mere provision of an organizational last. They had also influenced their 
outlook and £thos, and in some cases these intellectual and moral 
influences had been conveyed, not merely by example and mimesis, but 
by the social translation of a personality, in whom they had been 
incarnate, from the secular to the ecclesiastical sphere. 

Three historic figures, who each gave a decisive turn to the develop¬ 
ment of the Catholic Church in the West, were recruits from the secular 
Roman imperial public service. Ambrosius {vivehat circa a.d. 340-97) 
was the son of a dvil servant who had reached the peak of his profession 
by attaining the office of praetorian prefect in the Gauls; and the friture 
Saint Ambrose was following in hus frther’s steps as a young and 
promising governor of the two North Italian provinces of Liguria and 
Aemilia when in a.d. 374, to his astoiushment and consternation, he was 
dragged out of the rut of an assured official career and was hustled into 
the episcopal see of Milan by a popular impetus that did not wait to ask 
his leave. Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassi^orus Senator {vivehat circa 
A.D. 490-585) spent his working life on the thankless—and, as his col¬ 
league Boethius’s fate proved, perilous—task of administering a Roman 
Italy in the service of a barbanan war-lord. It was only after his retire¬ 
ment from secular public life that Cassiodorus found a creative use for 
a literary archaism that had been an impediment to his draftsmanship as 

« Seepp. 18S-91, above. 

* See Yoj’nbcc, J. C. M.: ‘Catholidara and the Roman Imperia] Cult', in Tht ytonth, 
vol. clviii, November 1931, pp. 39^-3. 
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a Minister of State. In his latter days he turned a rural property of his 
in the toe of Italy—the Vivarium, in the district of Squillace—into a 
monastic settlement that was the complement of Saint Benedict’s founda¬ 
tion at Monte Cassino. Saint Benedict's school of monks broken-in, by 
the love of God, to hard physical labour in the fields’ could not have 
done all that it did do for a nascent Western Society if it had not been 
wedded, at the start, to a Cassiodoran school that ^^’as inspired by the 
same motive to perform the mentally laborious task of copying the 
Classics and the Fathers.* As for Gregory the Great (vivebat circa a.d. 
540-604),* he abandoned the secular public service, after serving as 
I^acfectus Urbi, in order to follow Cassiodonis’s example by making a 
morutttery out of his ancestral palace in Rome, and he was thereby led, 
against hrs expectation and desire, into becoming one of the makers of 
the Papacy. 

After citing the names of these three great luminaries, we may single 
out, among the lesser lights, two country gentlemen, Gaius Sollius 
Modestus Apollinaris Sidonius of Auvergne (vivebat a.d. 430-83) and 
Synesius of Cyrene (vivebat a.d. 370-415), who were both drawn out of 
a life of innocent but uncreative literary dilettantism when their local 
countryside was engulfed in the oecumenical catastrophe of their age. 
Both of them responded nobly to this personal challenge by taking on 
their shoulders the burdens, anxieties, and perils of local leadership; and 
each found that he could best perform an arduous duty, that he would 
not shirk, by allowing himself to be made bishop of his lo(^ community.* 

Diverse as the origins and histories of these five personalities were, 
they had four things in common. For all of them except, perhaps, 
Cassiodorus, their ecclesiastical career went against the gram. Ambrose 
was aghast at being made a bishop, while Synesius and Sidonius half- 
whimsically acquiesced in a role which evidently struck them as being, 
to say the least, incongruous. Gregory was as reluctant to be made 
seventh deacon, apocrisiarius, and pope, and even to become abbot of 
his own monastery, as he had been eager to enrol himself as an ordinary 
monk. The second common feature in these five ecclesiastical careers 
was that all these ci-devant lay notables were constrained, willy-nilly, 
to employ their secular administrative gifts and experience in the 
Church’s service. In the third place, they found a scope for the use of 
this mundane faculty in the ecclesiastical field which they had not found 
in secular life.* And, finally, they eclipsed their own performance as 
ecclesiastical administrators by their prowess on the spiritual plane. 

Thus, when the break-up of the universal state for whose admini¬ 
strative service they had l^n educated had deprived these Roman 
honestiores of the possibility of following secular public careers, they 
responded to this formidable challei^e by entering the service of the 
Chmtian Church and devoting all their powers to assisting in the 
creation of a new order of society. An instructive contrast is presented 

* S«e in. iii. a66. 1 Ibid., p. 367. 

* Ibid., p. *67-^. 

* SyiMsiut was made metropolitan biihop of the Cyrenaic Penupolia eirea a.d. 410; 
Sidoniua waa made buhop of Auvergne in a.d. 460 or 470. 

s See IV. iv. 55. 
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by the very different reaction of their Sinic counterparts. Under the 
same orde^ the Confudan scholar-administrator did not paradoxically 
save his life by losing it;' he kicked obstinately against the pricks;^ he 
put up a stouter hght than the Roman dvil servant against overwhelm- 
mgly powerful forces of disintegrationhe declined to confess that ‘we 
have no armoxu* a^nst Fate’; and, if he can be said to have performed 
any service at all for any church, it was the negative and unintentional 
service of leaNing to Buddhist scholar-monks and Taoist philosopher- 
medicine-men the thankless task of carrying on a secular administration 
for the Eurasian Nomad war-lords of Ae defunct Han Empire’s bar¬ 
barian successor-states. 


’The fall of the Han Empire, and the partitions and barbarian invasions 
which followed, opened the road to Buddhism and effected a religious 
revolution which was the most significant development in what the his¬ 
torians of Confudan tradition describe as an "Age of Confusion". . . . 
The northern Tatar dynasts extended their favour to Buddhist monks in 
the conquered provinces. The Confudan scholars had for the most part 
fled south when Loyang fell [in a.d. 311]. Tiiose who remained in the 
North were not favoured by the invaders, who rightly suspected this class 
of secret loyalty to the Chinese Emperor and hostility to the new con¬ 
querors. The new sovereigns, needing the assistance of a literate class, 
found in the Buddhists and Taoists, who had been the opponents of the 
orthodox ConfucUns, a body of scholarly men who were trustworthy and 
loyal. ... In A.D. 405* the [Confucian} historians confess that nine out of 
every ten families in the northern empire had embraced the Buddhist 
faith. The proportion is signiScant, for the non-Buddliist tenth fairly 
represents the educated dass of Confudan scholars and Taoist sectaries 
who tlone remained detached from the new religion.... A hundred years 
later, in a.d. 500, it is admitted that the whole of China, North and South 
alike, was Buddhist.... A few Confudan scholars refiiUd for themselves 
the salvation which their own families, and particularly the women, 
eagerly embraced.’* 

For this uncreative obstinacy, the epigoni of the Han imperial civil 
service had thdr rew'ard.^ Though, by the end of the interregnum 
between the disappearance of the Sinic and the emergence of an affiliated 
Far Eastern Civilization, ‘the Han dvil service based on scholarship was 
almost forgotten’,^ the Confudan scholar never abdicated. The tide was 
running all against him, for 

‘these melancholy conditions and the apparently incurable anarchy of the 
times tended to encourage the progress of Buddhism. . . . The doctrines 


< Man. X. 39 and xvi. 35; Mark viti. 35; Luka tz. 24; John xii. aj. 

* Acta ix. 5 and xxvi. 14. 

1 In the laat phase of the diaaolution of the Han Empire. 10 A.O. 166, the Confucian 
civil aervanta founded an asaociation for combating the pemicioua influence of the 
eunuchs, and thereby drew down upon themselves a crushing counteritroke in a.o. t68, 
partly b^uae they were not suffictently adapuble to succera in co-openting with the 
fighting service, even in this supreme common cause (see Fiagerald. op. cit., pp. 348-9). 

* According to Sir Chsrlee Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism [London 1931, Edward 
Arnold, 3 vols.), vol. iti, p. sjo, this religieua landslide in the North of a disintegrating 
Sinic World already taken place by the year A.O. 381.—A. J. T. 

t Fitzgerald. C. P.: Chma, A Short Cultural History (London 193S1 Cresset Press), 

pp. 27S-6. 

* Matt. vi. z, 5, and x6. * Fitzgerald, op. eit., p. 359. 
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of the new religion offered comfort to men living in a world of violence 
and instability. To renounce society, abandon possessions, and seek peace 
in a monastery among the mountains became the fashion among thought¬ 
ful men. Those who could not take the extreme step contributed to the 
building of temples and pagodas and their enrichment with artistic 
treasures.** 

If, in these psychologically propitious circumstances, Buddhism 
eventually failed ^er all to anticipate Christianity’s triumphant success 
in making the future decisively her own, the explanation lies in the 
Confucian scholar’s feat of holding out in a situation in which the 
Roman civil servant at last despaired of the republic. 

The Confucian civil service produced no Buddhist or Taoist equiva¬ 
lent of an Ambrose or a Gregory the Great. So far from giving the 
Buddhist Church wings to fly with, it sullenly bided its time for clipping 
the wings that she had. 

*£vcn at the height of Buddhist fervour, the political power remained 
in the hands of laymen who were Confucian in training, even if Buddhist 
in sympathy and the practice of daily life.’^ 

The Confucian scholar’s monopoly of a literary culture that was indis¬ 
pensable for the practice of a latter-day Sinic administrative technique, 
m combination with his cult of a family solidarity which was as close- 
knit as it was narrow-hearted, armed him with two weapons that enabled 
him not only to retain his power in the South but actually to recover it 
in the North by eventually establishing his ascendancy over the epigoni 
of the barbarian conquerors.^ By the persistent exercise of these prosaic 
arts at the price of dosing his eyes to the vision of an Other World 
which the disintegration of his own world might have revealed to him, 
the Confucian scholar lived to achieve in the end his blinkered mundane 
ambition of reanimating a defunct universal state with which he had 
come to identify his own existence so completely that he had ceased to 
be able to imagine the possibility of felidty in any other social setting. 

3. Citizenships 

The Initial Gulf between Subjects and Rulers 

Since a universal state usually arises in the first instance^ from the 
fordble unification of a number of contending parochial states at the 
end of a Time of Troubles in the history of a disintegrating civilization, 
it is apt to start life with a great gulf fixed between rulers and ruled. On 
the one side of this sharp political dividing line stands an empire¬ 
building community representing the survivors of a dominant minority 
in a protracted struggle for existence between the rulers of the com- 

' Fitzgerald, op eit., p. aep. a Ibid., p. aSS. 

a An illumioating ttitdy of the Confucian recovery in the North, in which the evidence 
latent in the official recorda of the d-devant barbarian To Pa dynaaty ia extorted by a 
brilliant uae of 'third-degree' atatiadcal methoda, will be found in Eberbard, W.: ves 
Tobc-Reuh Nord Ckmat (Leiden 1949, Brill). 

* In contrast to the re^tablishment of a universal state after a break caused by the 
intrusion of an alien civilization, as, for example, 'the Midi^e Enmire’ of Egypt was 
re-established in the shape of 'the New Empire,’ ^e Aebasmenian Emp^ in the shape 
of the Arab Caliphate, and the Msurya Rgj in the shape of the Gupta tUj. 
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peting local communities of the preceding age; on the other side lies a 
conquered population which, in spite of a superiority in numbers that 
may be very great, finds itself militarily and politically at the mercy of 
its conquerors. This standard initial political pattern can be detected 
even in the history of the Ottoman Empire, which afterwards followed 
the singular course of excluding the free * Osmanli imperial people them> 
selves from political power in favour of professional slaves recruited 
from among their subjects and their neighbours. It is also common 
form—as can be observed in the subsequent history of the Ottoman 
Empire as well as in the careers of universal states of the standard 
—for the effectively enfranchised element in the body politic’ of a 
universal state to become, as time goes on, a relatively larger fraction of 
the total population as a result of the admission of recruits from the 
subject majority. It had, however, been unusual, in the universal states 
that had come into existence up to date, for this process to go to the 
length of completely obliterating the initial division between imers and 
ruled by enfranchising politically the whole of the originally subject 
element. 

The Obliteration of the Gulf by the Stotesmanship of Han Liu Pang 

The outstanding instance in which a comprehensive political en¬ 
franchisement had been achieved—and this within a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury of the foundation of the universal state—was in the Sinic World. 
In the Sinic universal state established in 230-221 B.c. through the 
conquest of six other parochial states by their victorious competitor 
Ts’in, the supremacy of Ts’in was brought to an end when Hsien Yang, 
the capital of the Ts’in Power, was occupied by Liu Pang in 207 B.c. and 
was sacked by Hsiang-yd in 206 b.C.^ The political enfranchisement of 
the whole population of a Sinic universal state that had collapsed after 
Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s death and had been restored by Han Liu Pang 
may be dated from the ordinance of 196 B.c.^ in which the first Han 
emperor directed that candidates for posts in the imperial dvil service 
should be selected by merit Though this political act did not, and could 
not, change at a stroke the fundamental economic and social structure 
of the Sinic Society, it was, as we have seen, revolutionary in its effects 
on the political plane. The Sinic Society continued, it is true, to consist 
of a mass of tax-paying peasantry supporting a small privileged ruling 
minority, but henceforward the avenue giving entry into the Sinic 
political paradise was genuinely open to talent, in the sense that admis¬ 
sion was no longer confined either by a national restriction to inhabitants 
of the former state of Ts’in or by a class restriction to scions of the 
former Sinic hereditary nobility. 

The historical explanation of this exceptionally rapid and thorough¬ 
going political enfranchisement of the originally subject population of 
a Sinic universal state is to be found in the previous destruction of a 

* In the Greek tenninology ol Hellenic colitical science the mesiitna of this clumsy 
English periphmis is accurately conveyed by the single word ir«Ur«vfta. 

* See pp. att-ja, above. * Sea p. 335, above 
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former monopoly of political power in the hands of the Sinic hereditary 
nobility. This was accomplished, as we have seen, in the State of Ts’in 
through the reforms introduced by Lord Shang in the fourth century 
B.c.,' and in the rest of the Sinic World after 221 B.c. through still more 
drastic measures on the partof Ts’in She Hwang-ti.* The sequel indicates 
that Ts’in She Hwang-ii did his work less effectively than Lord Shang 
had done his; for there appears to be no record that Han Liu Pang ever 
had to reckon with attempts on the part of the people of Ts’in to recap¬ 
ture for their state the pralitical dominion over the rest of the Sinic 
World which, after striving for it for a hundred years, Ts’in had held 
from 221 B.c. to 207 B.c. —^^ough, if any sense of disappointed imperial¬ 
ism had been alive in the Ts’in people’s hearts, it would asstuedly have 
been inflamed by the experience of coming under the rule of a foreign 
usurper whose home country lay at the famer extremity of the region 
’outside the passes’, in the borderland between the former territories of 
Ts’in’s conquered rivals Ts’i and Ch’u. The politically dangerous 
nostalgia for the past that gave Han Liu Pang anxiety was cherished by 
the dynasties and aristocracies of the former parochial states ’outside 
the passes’ whose hereditary authority their conqueror Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti had done his utmost to eradicate. To forestall a second out¬ 
burst, in these quarters, of the political explosion that had shattered the 
work of Ts’in She Hwang-d was the main object of Han Liu Pang’s 
carefully planned face-saving policy. 

Han Liu Pang’s choice of a territory for his own imperial demesne 
would hardly have fallen on the former parochial domain of Ts’in solely 
on the ground of the strategic strength of 'the Country within the Passes’ 
unless he had felt the locu populadon to be amenable to his rule; and 
for this he could hardly have counted on their gradtude to him for his 
clemency in 207 B.C.—even though this had been thrown into relief by 
the atrocities committed in Ts’in by Hsiang-yd in the following year. 
There must be some further explanation of the amenability which the 
people of Ts’in manifesdy displayed in these apparently provocative 
drcuorstances, and we may perhaps find the explanation in the political 
annihilation of the nobility in Ts’in to the profit of the Crown more than 
a hundred years earlier. This concentration of pow'er in the Crown’s 
hands had made the people of Ts’in a formidably pliant military instru¬ 
ment for the overthrow of all the other parochid states in a war to the 
death; but it had given the state this military predominance at the cost 
of depriving it of the political vitality embodied in an experienced and 
self-conscious aristocracy; and accordingly, when the legitimate here¬ 
dity dynasty, in its turn, was extinguished in 207 b.c., the people of 
Ts’in were left as sheep without a native shepherd, at the mercy of the 
first competent stranger to arrive on the scene and round them up. The 
combined effect of Lord Shang’s revolutionary work 'inside the passes’ 
and Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s outside them would seem to account for Han 
Liu Pang’s success in obliterating, within the span of a single generation, 
the dividing line between rulers and ruled in the Sinic universal state. 

* S«e p. 351. above. 

> S«c p. 3S2. ebove. 
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The Inefficacy of a merely Juridical Enfranchisement 
The unifying effect produced by living historical forces, operating 
over a long penod of time, cannot be reproduced by the mere formality 
of conferring a uniform juridical status. The tmiform status of £uro< 
peans, Eurasians, and Asiatics under the British Raj in India, and of 
Europeans, Creoles, and ‘Indians’ in the Spanish Empire of the Indies, 
as subjects, in either case, of one Crown, did not have any appreciable 
practical effect in diminishing the gulf between rulers and ruled in either 
of these polities. In the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, on the other 
hand, the common allegiance of the divers religious and national com¬ 
munities to one dynasty, and the opening of careers in the Emperor- 
King-Archduke’s service to talent, wherever this might be forthcoming 
among the Hapsburg monarch’s motley collection of subjects, might in 
time have had the same effect as the same cause in the Han Empire, if 
in the Danubian Monarchy the tendency towards political equality bad 
not been overtaken and reversed in the last chapter of its history by a 
nationalism, derived from Western Europe, which eventually split the 
Monarchy into pieces.* The classical instance in which an initial gulf 
between rulers and ruled was successfully obliterated by a gradual 
merger of a once privileged ruling minori^ in the mass of its former 
subjects is to be found in the history of the Roman Empire, and here, 
too, as we have seen,’ the substance of political equality was not com¬ 
municated by the mere conferment of the juridical status of Roman 
citizenship. After the promulgation of the Constitutio Antomniana in 
A.D. 212 all inhabitants of the Roman Empire were Roman citizens with 
the possible exception of an inconsiderable residue of dediticii; yet, 
after that, it still required the political and social revolution of the third 
century of the Christian Era to bring the realities of life into conformity 
with the law, because the effective governing element (froAireu/ia) under 
the Principate had not been coextensive with the Roman citizen body, 
but had been a narrower oligarchy whose privileges had survived the 
progressive extension of the status of Roman citizenship to former 
Roman subjects. 

Imperial Citizenships and Ecclesiastical Allegiances 
The ultimate beneficiary from the political egalitarianism towards 
which the Roman Empire was moving in the Age of the Frindpate and 
at which it arrived in ^e time of Diocletian was, of course, the Catholic 
Christian Church, and this in more than one way. 

In the first place, the Catholic Church borrowed the Roman State’s 
master institution of dual dtizenship—a constitutional device that had 
solved the technical and psychological problem of how to enjoy the 
advantages of membership in an oecumenical community without having 
to repudiate narrower loyalties or to cut local roots.* In the Roman 
Empire under the Frindpate, which was the political framework within 
which the Christian Church grew up, all dtizens of the world-dty 
of Rome, except a small minority whose ancestral domidle was the 

* S«e II. iL i8a-6. * On pp. 152-8, above. 

1 See IV. iv. 307-14- 
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metropolis itself or its immediate environs, were also citizens of some 
local municipality that, though within the Roman body politic, was an 
autonomous city-state with the traditional Hellenic form of city-state self- 
government and the traditional hold of such a local motherland upon 
the affections of her children. On this Roman secular model a growing 
and spreading Christian ecclesiastical community built up an organiza¬ 
tion and a corporate feeling that was both local and oecumenical. The 
Church to which a Christian gave his allegiance was both the local Christ¬ 
ian community of a particular city-state and the Catholic Christian 
community in which all these local churches were embraced in virtue 
of a uniform practice and doctrine and a perpetual intercourse through 
which they kept in touch and in step with one another. 

The Catholic Church became, in another sense, a beneficiary of the 
Roman Empire in its post-Diocletianic phase when—after the conver¬ 
sion of Constantine to Christianity had been followed by Theodosius’s 
proscription of all non-Christian religions’ except Judaism—the terms 
‘Catholic Christian’ and ‘Roman citizen’ became almost interchange¬ 
able. The polidco-ecclesiastical equation thus established in the Roman 
Empire towards the close of the fourth century of the Christian Era 
reappeared in the constitutions of those ‘ghosts’ of the Roman Empire 
that were afterwards conjured up in Western and in Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom. In the medieval ‘Holy Roman Empire’, and even in the modern 
Danubian Hapsbui^ Monarchy, at least down to the Austro-Hungarian 
AusgUich of A.D. 1867, it was hardly possible to be a fully approved and 
privileged subject of the Imperial Crown without at the same time being 
a Roman Catholic Christian, while in the East Roman Empire and in 
the Russian Empire, even in its post-Petrine phase, full membership in 
the political community could hardly be enjoyed without a profession 
of Eastern Orthodox Christianity. In A.D. 1952 a philologic^ fossil of 
this once living state of politico-religious affairs was still preserved in 
the Modem Greek appellation R 6 my 6 s, to which an unsophisticated 
Greek peasant or a hyper-sophisticatra cultivator of the vulgar tongue 
would answer rather than to the artificially revived name HelUn with 
which he would have been indoctrinated at school. Though R 6 my 6 s, in 
the philologist’s ear, merely rang a slight change on the Orient Greek 
word ’Pwfiaios, it had long since ceased, on the lips of its Modem Greek 
users, to mean ‘Roman’ in the historical sense. It had come to mean an 
Orthodox Christian whose mother tongue was Modem Greek and whose 
true fatherland was an ideally still existing East Roman Empire with its 
capital at Constantinople.* 

In the convergent histories of the Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Christian Church the Roman citizen body and the Christian ecclesi¬ 
astical community had made their rapprochement from entirely different 
origins in extremely diverse social and cultural milieux; and, though, at 
an early date in the history of Christianity, they had acquired an out¬ 
standingly important common member in the person of Saint Paul, they 
did not coalesce until the Christian Church was nearly four hundred, 
and the Roman State more than a thousand, years old. In the histories 

» See IV. iv. 2*6-7. * See pp. *9-31, above. 
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of the Arab Caliphate and the Sunni form of Islam, the higher religion 
that was eventually to be embraced by all but a remnant of the popula¬ 
tion of the universal state was associated from the outset with the 
imperial people; and, so far from converging—as the Catholic Christian 
Church and the Roman citizen body converged, to the point of eventual 
coalescence—by extending their membership from opposite quarters to 
include by degrees almost the whole population of the state, the imperial 
people and the Islamic community ceased to be coextensive as Islam 
proceeded to convert the Primitive Muslim Arab empire-builders’ non- 
Arab subjects. The revolution that carried the 'Abbasids on to the 
imperial throne of the Caliphate in place of the Umayyads corresponded, 
as we have seen,’ to the revolution in the Roman Empire in the third 
century of the Christian Era in breaking down a previous political 
barrier between a dominant minority and a subject majority. Since, 
however, in the pre-'Abbasid Caliphate, the ruling element had been 
distinguished from its subjects, not by a secular citizenship to which 
non-citizens could be admitted by naturalization, but by the incom¬ 
municable physical heritage of Arab descent and by a communicable 
religious allegiance to Islam that did not give a non-Arab convert Arab 
status,* the effect of the 'Abbasid revolution was to open the way 
towards egalitarianism in the Caliphate, not 1 ^ making Arabs as well as 
Muslims out of an increasing number of the Caliphate’s non-Arab sub¬ 
jects, but by substituting the Muslim for the Arab community as the 
imperial people.* Thus in the Caliphate, in contrast to the Roman 
Empire, the political distinction between rulers and ruled was eventually 
effaced by their merger, not in both a common citizenship and a com¬ 
mon religion, but in a common religion alone. In the Caliphate an 
oecumemcal faith had to do duty for an oecumenical citizenship as well. 

The role of Islam in the Caliphate in the last phase of the history of 
the Syriac Civilization recurs in the histories of the Mughal RSj and the 
Ottoman Empire, in which Muslim empire-builders imposed universal 
states on the Hindu World and on Orthodox Christendom respectively. 
In both these cases, Islam once again served as a unifying and a levelling 
political force. 

In the Ottoman Empire after the death of Suleymln the Magnificent 
the free Muslim community, who for the best part of two centuries past 
had been paradoxically exduded from a share in the government, were 
stimulated by a sense of the incongruity between their profession of 
Islam and their unfavourable political status into wresting out of the 
hands of the Pidishih’s infidel-bom Slave-Household its monopoly of 
political power. In the Mughal Raj, which developed only the rud^iments 
of a counterpart of the '(^manlis’ 'peculiar institution’,^ no revolution 

• On pp. 147-52, above. 

* The most that could be communicated to a non-Arab subject of the pre-‘Abbsaid 
Caliphate who embraced Islam and aought to associate himself with an Arab patron 
was a relation of dientahip that was an intolerably inferior statue compared with tbst 
of the Arab imperial people itself. 

t The deposition of tne Arabs from their former political supremacy in the Cali¬ 
phate as a result of the fall of the Umayyads was comparable to the deposition of the 
pMple of Ts’in from their supremacy in the Sink Worid as a result of the fall of the 
Ts’tn Dynasty. * See III. iii. 31, n. x. 
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was needed in order to merge the Transoxanian Turk! henchmen of the 
Timurid imperial house with their fellow Muslims who had made their 
way into India before them or who came in afterwards from Central 
Asia or Iran to reinforce them. 

In the Caliphate, the Ottoman Empire, and the Mughal Empire alike, 
Islam also brought recruits to the imperial people in the form of con¬ 
verts from the non-MusUm subject population, but failed to drive rival 
religions entirely off the field, as Christianity virtually succeeded in 
superseding its rivals in the Roman Empire;'and for th^ difference in 
the outcome we can see two reasons. One is that Islam had to contend 
with higher religions—Zoroastrianism and Orthodox, Monophysite and 
Nestorian Christianity in the Caliphate; Hinduism in the Mughal 
Raj; Orthodox Christiania in the Ottoman Empire—which were all 
already well established before Islam’s advent, whereas Christianity in 
the Roman Empire had better chances. She was running a neck-and- 
neck race with coeval higher religions which, like her, had still to 
establish their positions, while the older religions that were already es¬ 
tablished in the Hellenic World of that age had no chance of holding 
their own against any higher religion that might enter the lists against 
them, since they were worships either of a Non-Human Nature 
who had been deprived of her prestige by Man’s establishment of 
his mastery over her, or of some parochial human community which 
had lost its prestige in losing its sovereign independence. Islam’s second 
handicap, by comparison with Christianity, was its honourable obliga¬ 
tion, under one of its own articles of faith, to grant toleration to other 
‘Peoples of the Book' so long as they accepted Muslim political supremacy 
and gave practical proof of their acceptance of it by paying tribute; and, 
thou^, on a strict interpretation of the Islamic Law {shan'ah), the Jews 
and Christians were the only sects that were entitled to claim this status, 


the same privileges were accorded in practice to both Zoroastrians and 
Hindus,* partly perhaps, owing to an intuitive perception that their 
faiths, too, were ‘higher religions’, and partly, no doubt, on account of 
the sheer political impracticability of proscribing any religion that com¬ 
manded the allegiance of the solid mass of a numerous subject population 
—which was the position of Hinduism in the Mughal Raj in India and 
of Zoroastrianism in the eastern provinces of the Caliphate down to at 
least the ninth century of the Christian Era. 


While these handicaps were operative in all the three cases under 
consideration, there was a notable difference in the extent of Islam’s 


success in the conversion of non-Muslim subject populations in the 
Caliphate on the one hand and in the Mughal and Ottoman empires on 
the other. In the Caliphate, by the time of the extinction of the last 


lingering shadow of the 'Abbasid Power by the Mongols in a.d. 1258, 
the process of conversion had gone so far—particularly during the last 
two or three centuries, under the spur of successive Eurasian Nomad 
barbarian invasions—that the non-Muslim residue in the population 
had been reduced to a numerically insignificant minority.’ In the Ono- 


• See IV. IT. aa5-6; V. v. 6‘»4, n. a; and V. vi. 00^5. 

* For the proceae, aee, fuitber, Tritton, A. S.: Tht CaUpht tmd their Non-MusUm 
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man Empire and the Mughal Rij the corresponding missionary activity 
never made a comparable impression on the non-MusItra mass, and in 
both states the process was arrested in the course of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era by an increase in the vigour and confidence 
of the reaction of the Orthodox Christian and the Hindu subject popula* 
tion respectively. 

The explanation of this marked difference in results is probably to be 
found in differences on the non-Mxislim side in this competition between 
Islam and rival faiths. Among Islam's rivals in the Caliphate, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism and Orthodox Christianity had forfeited their popular appeal through 
their adoption by the Sasanian and Roman Imperial governments as 
established official religions.* The Nestorian Christians in the ex- 
Sasanian provinces and the Monophysite Christians in the ex-Roman 
provinces were not disposed to resist a change of masters when their 
mrmer Zoroastrian and Melchite oppressors were deposed by the Primi¬ 
tive Muslim Arabs, though they were slow to adopt Islam themselves 
in place of faiths which they had originally embraced of their own 
accord and not imder compuluon. This divided religious opposition to 
Islam in the Caliphate was evidently less difficult to overcome than the 
united front that Hinduism opposed to it in the Mughal RSj and 
Orthodox Christianity in the Ottoman Empire. In the contest be- 
tA'cen Islam and Orth^ox Christianity for the spiritual allegiance of the 
Ottoman ra'iyeh the scales were eventually weighted against Islam by 
the impact of Western Christendom after the tide of war between the 
'Osmanlis and the Western Powers had begun to flow in favour of the 
West. This change in military fortunes lowered the prestige of Islam In 
the Orthodox Christians’ eyes and inspired them with the new ideal of 
remoulding themselves in the cultural unage of their heterodox Western 
co-religionists.^ The West had impinge on India likewise before 
Awrangzib’s abandonment of the Islamic tradition of toleration evoked 
a militant Hindu counter-attack, but in this case Islam’s arrest must be 
ascribed to an error in Mughal statesmanship and not to any influences 
emanating from Western onlookers who, in India at this date, had not 
yet acquired prestige by a display of their military strength. 

These considerations on oecumenical citizenships, ecclesiastical and 
secular, conclude our survey of universal states—an institution whose 
evil genii had been the Ts’in She Hwang-tis and its good genii the Han 
Liu Pangs. 

Suijtcts (London 1930, MilfonO. *nd Browne, L. E.: Tlu BeUptt 0 /Christiaiufy in Ana 
from th$ Tirru of Mohammad liU (Ac PourUenth Century (Cambridge 1933, Univeniiy 
Proa^. 

* For the effect of thta on Zoroattrianiam, aee V. v. 125-6 and 659-61. For the oatra- 
ciun of the Orthodox Church, aa the religion of the Melchitea ('Imperialiata'), bjr Sjrriae 
and Coptic Cbriatitna, aee IV. iv. 593, n. 3. 

* See IX. viii. 161-5. 
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UNIVERSAL CHURCHES 


A. ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
RELATION OF UNIVERSAL CHURCHES TO 
CIVILIZATIONS 

(I) CHURCHES AS CANCERS 

I N entering now upon our study of universal churches we may find 
it convenient to start by examining their relation to the social en* 
vironment in which they arise. 

We have seen that a universal church is apt to come to birth during 
a Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a civiliaation, and to 
unfold itself within the politi<^ framework of a universal state which is 
the institutional manifestation of a temporary arrest in a broken-down 
civilization’s decline and fall. Our study of universal states has brought 
out two facts about them first that, in so far as their achievements bear 
fruit, the harvest is apt to be reaped, not by the sowers themselves, but 
by alien hands; and, second, that, in so far as they become creative in 
this indirect, second-hand, vicarious way, through the creative acts of 
their alien beneficiaries, they are creators unintentionally and indeed 
against their will. Their own primary aim is, not to be creative, but to 
survive, and the experience of losing their lives in order to find them 
again in the lives of their beneficiaries does not reconcile them to their 
fate; it provokes them to recalcitrance and indignation. Our survey in 
the preceding Part of this Study has shown that the principal benefici¬ 
aries of universal states are universal churches; and it is therefore not 
surprising that the champions of a universal state, at a stage in its history 
at which its own fortunes are manifestly on the wane, should dislike the 
spectacle of a universal church within its bosom profiting by services 
that the universal state is continuing to render without any longer 
being able to turn them to its own ben^t. The church is therefore likely 
at fust sight to wear the appearance of a social cancer; for in this 
situation and state of mind the universal state’s devotees are apt, not 
merely to observe and resent the fact that the church is increasing while 
the state decreases,* but to take it for granted that the beneficiary is also 
a parasite, and that the patent profit which it draws fi-om its host is the 
cause of the host’s malady. This diagnosis is as attractive as it is exacer¬ 
bating ; for it is always easier, both intellectually and morally, to debit 
one’s ills to the account of some outside agency than to ascribe the 
responsibility to oneself. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire an indictment of the Christian 
Church, which had been mounting up since the firing of the first telling 

I See Part VI, passim, above. * jfobn UL 30. 
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shot by CeUus {seriUbat circa A.D. 178), came to a head in the West 
when the Empire was in its death agonies there. An explosion of this 
hostile feeling was evoked in a.d. 416, in the heart of a *die-hard' pagan 
Gallic devotee of Imperial Rome,* by the sad sight of desert islands 
colonized—or, as Rutilius would have expressed it, infested—by Christ” 
ian monks: 

Processu pelagi iam se Capraria toUit. 

squalet lucil^gis insula plena viris. 
ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt, 
quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. . . . 
quaenazn perversi rabies tarn stulta cerebri, 
dum mala formides, nec bona posse pati 

RutiHus’s impersonal hostility towards the monks of Capraia was, 
however, a less painful feeling ^an the pang which, before his voyage 
was over, he was to suffer at the sadder sight of another island that had 
captivated a fellow countryman and acquaintance of the poet’s own. 

Adsurgit pond medio drcumflua Gorgon 
inter Pisanum Cymaicumque latus. 
aversor scopulos, damni monuments recends : 

perditus hie vivo funere civis erat. 
noster enim nuper iuvenis tnaioribus amplis, 
nec censu inferior coniugiove minor, 
impulsus furiis, homines terrasque reliquit, 
et turpem latebram credulus exul adit, 
infelix putat illuvie caelesda pasci, 
seque premit laesis saevior ipse dels, 
num, rogo, deterior Circaeis sects venenis ? 
tunc mutabantur corpora, nunc animi.* 

Through these lines there breathes the spirit of a still pagan aristocracy 
in the dissolving western provinces of the Roman Empire who saw 
the cause of the ruin of the body politic in the abandonment of the 
traditional worship of the Hellenic pantheon by pagan converts to 
Chrisdani^ and in the suppression of Paganism by the Christian 
Er^eror Tneodosius.* 

This controversy between a sinking Roman Empire and a rising 
Christian Church raised an issue of suim deep and general interest that 
it had stirred the feelings, not only of contemporaries directly concerned, 
but of a Posterity contemplating this historical spectacle across a great 
gulf of time and change. In the statement *1 have described the triumph 
of Barbarism and Religion’,* Gibbon not only sums up the seventy-one 
chapters of his book in nine words but proclaims himself a partisan of 

> The moet strilcing of Rudliue NunatuAiu** expresnon* of this devotion have been 
Quoted in V. t. 345-7. 

> Ruitliui Naraatnnus, C.: D* Rtditu Svo, Book I, U. 439-42 and 445-S. 

> Rutilius, Bo^ I, II. 515—26. 

* It was, of eourae, in answer to this pagan thesia that Saint Augustine wrote hia Da 
Civitau D<i (ift V. v. 225, n. x and XlII. x, 8S-89). 

* Gibbon, Tht Hittory «f tht Daclitu and FM of 0 u Roman Empirt, chap, bexi, 
Quoted in the present Study in IV. iv. 58. Cp. Pope: An Euay on Critiaim, 11 . 692-3: 

‘A second deluge Learning thus o'cr>nin, 

And the MoeJu finish'd what the Goths begun.' 
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Celsus and Rutilius; and we can divine that, in his eyes, the cultural 
peak, as he saw it,' of Hellenic history in the Antonine Age stood out 
clear across an intervening span of sixteen centuries which, for Gibbon, 
was a cultural trough. Out of the miry clay^ of this slough, the generation 
of Gibbon’s grandfather in the Western World had tardily gained a 
footing on the slopes of another mountain, and from this point of van> 
tage the twin peak was once again visible in all its majesty.^ ’On the 
morrow of the death of the Emperor Marcus,’ we seem to hear Gibbon 
saying to himself, ’the Roman Empire, as I have described it in its glory,* 
went into its decline. On the standards of value that 1 , Gibbon, and my 
kind in my world share with our kindred spirits in the world of Tacitus 
and Hadrian, a depreciation of values then set in, and this in every 
province of life. Religion and Barbarism triumphed, and this lamentable 
state of affairs continued to prevail for hundred and hundreds of dreary 
years, until only the other day, no longer ago than the close of the 
seventeenth century, a rational civilization began to emerge again.’ 

This view, which is subtly implicit in Gibbon’s work, has been put 
clearly and sharply’ by a twentieth-century Western anthropologist who 
is a figure of comparable stature in his own field: 

’The religion of the Great Mother, with its curious blend of crude 
savagery with spiritual aspirations, was only one of a muldtude of similar 
Oriental faiths which in the later days of paganism spread over the Roman 
Empire, and by saturating the European peoples with alien ideals of life 
gradually undermined the whole fabric of ancient civilisation. 


' Gibbon’s view on this point has been critieixed in the present Study, IV. it. 59-63. 
a Psslm x]. a. 

* The writer owes the following valuable note to bis friend and colleague Mr. Msttin 
Wight, who was so kind as to read the draft of Part VII of thia Study in typescript: 

*ThiS conception of the Middle Agee is discussed, with interesting illustratioiu, by 
W. P. Kcr in ^ TAc Dark Agtt (Edinburgh 1904. Blsckwood), pp. t-4. He quotes the 
most explicit end refined statement of the QibMmsn view that I Mve come across, in a 
pMsage from Jsmea Cotter Morison (the Victorian biographer of Gibbon, Macaulay 
and Saint Benurd): 

"The Grseco-Roman world had descended into the great hollow which is roughly 
called the Middle Ages, extending from the fifth to the fifteenth century, a hoDow 
in which many great, beautiful, and heroic things were done and created, but in which 
IcMwledge, as we u^eraiand it, and as Aristotle understood had no place. The 
revival or learning and the Renaissance are memorable as the first sturdy breasting 
by Humanity of the hither slope of the great hollow which lies between us and the 
AjKient World. The modem nun, reformed and regenerated by knowledge, looks 
across it and recognises on the opposite ridge, in the far-shining cities and stately 
porticoes, in the art, politics and science of Antiquity, many more ties of kinship snd 
sympathy than in the mighty concave between, wherein dwell his Christian ancestry, 
in the dim light of scholasticism and theology.”— j. C. Morison: Tkt Servutef Man: 
an Bttay towards th* RtUgion oj tha Future (London rSS?, Kegan Paul, Trench), 
pp. 177^.’ 

* e.g. m the opening passage of his work, quoted in the present Study, IV. iv. 58. 

* Mr. Martin Wight points out that ’the same conception is artlessly reveled by 
Dr. Arnold, when discussing his plans for a course of lectures after having been appointed 
to the Chair of History at Oxfora: 

"I had thought of trying to do for England what Guixot began so well for France: 
to start with the year 1400, and make the first year's course comprise the 15th century. 
My most deuilra historical researches hsppm to have related to that very century, 
and it gives you the Middle Ages still unoeesyed, yet with the prospect o( dsybrew 
near. 1 could not bear to plunge myself into the very depths of that noisome cavern, 
and to have to toil through centuriea of dirt and darkneaa.”—Letter to Stanley, 
aqth September, 1841, in A. P. Stanley; Li^t Correspondenee of Thomas Arnold, 
itth edition (London t88o, Muxrsy), vol. li, p. 939.’ 
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'Greek and Roman aodety was built wi the conception of the sub¬ 
ordination of the individual to the community, of the citizen to the state; 
it set the s^ety of the commonwealth, as the supreme aim of conduct, 
above the safety of the individual whe^er in Uiis world or in a world to 
come. Trained from infancy in this unselfish ideal, the citizens devoted 
their lives to the public service and were ready to lay them down for the 
common good; or. if they shrank from the supreme sacrifice, it never 
occurred to ^em that they acted otherwise than basely in preferring their 
personal existence to the interests of their country. All this was cl^ged 
by the spread of Oriental religions which inoilcated the communion of 
the soul with God and ita eternal salvation as the only objects worth living 
for, objects in comparison with which the prosperity and even the existence 
of the state sank into insignificance. The inevitable result of this selfish 
and inunoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more and more from 
the public service, to concentrate his thoughts on his own spiritual 
emotions, and to breed in him a contempt for the present life which he 
regarded merely as a probation for a better and an eternal. The saint’and 
the recluse, disdainful of earth and rapt in ecstatic contemplation of 
heaven, became in popular opinion the highest ideal of humanity, dis¬ 
placing the old ideal of the patriot and hero who, forgetful of sel^ lives 
and is ready to die for the good of his country, l^e earthly city seemed 
poor and contemptible to men whose eyes beheld the City of God coming 
in the clouds of heaven. 

‘Thus the centre of gravity, so to say, was shifted from the present to a 
future life, and, however much the other world may have gained, there 
can be litde doubt that this one lost heavily by the change. A general 
disintegration of the body politic set in. The ties of the state and of the 
family were loosened: the structure of society tended to resolve itself into 
its individual elements and thereby to relapse into barbarism; for civilisa¬ 
tion is only possible through the active cooperation of the citizens and 
their willingness to subordinate their private interests to the common 
good. Men refused to defend their country and even to continue their 
kind. In their anxiety to save their own souls and the souls of others, they 
were content to leave the material world, which they identified widi the 
principle of evil, to perish around them. This obsession lasted for a 
thousand years, l^e revival of Roman Law', of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
of ancient art and literature at the close of the Middle Ages marked the 
return of Europe to native ideals of life and conduct, to saner, manlier 
views of the world. The long halt in the march of civilisation was over. 
The tide of Oriental invasion had turned at last. It is ebbing stiil.'' 

< Fnser, Sir J. G.: Tht GoUm Sovgh: Adonis, Attis. Osiris: Studios m tho History of 
Oritntal Rshgion, and ed. (London 19^, MacmilUn), pp. 151-3. 'I'be judgement 
cnreitcd in this passage is qualified, without being retracted, by the author in the 
following footnote; 

‘To prevent miaapprehenaion I will add that the spread of Oriental religions was only 
one of many causes which contributed to the downbll of ancient civilisation. Among 
these contributory causes a friend, for whose judgement and learning I entertain the 
highest respect, counts bad government and a ruinous fiscal system, two of ^e most 
powerful agents to blast the prospmty of nations, as may be teen in our own day by the 
blight which baa struck the Turicish Empire. It is probable, too, as my friend thinks, 
that the rapid diffusion of alien foiths was as much an effect as a cause of widespread 
mtellectual decay. Such unwholesome growths could hardly have fattened upon the 
Graeco-Roman mind in the days of ita vigour. We may r em e m ber the energy with 
which the Ronun Government combated the first outbre^ of the Bacchic plague.’ 

TTie ptsaage reappears in the third edition of Tht Golden Bough, Pan IV: ‘JLlonia. 
A^, Osiris’, vol. 1, pp. 300-1 (London 1914, Mscmillan, preface dated January 1914). 
The view expressed in it is cited, and accept^ without question as a aatiafactory state- 
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It was indeed still ebbing when the present lines were being written 
on the 4th March, 1948, and, in the act, the present writer was wondering 
what that gentle scholar would have had to say, if he had been revising 
The Golden Bough for a fourth edition, about some of the ways in which 
Europe’s return *to native ideals of life and conduct’ had manifested 
itself during the forty-one years that had now passed since the first 
publication of this provocative passage in a.d. 1907.’ In the light of the 
portentous events of this latter-day ^apter of Western history, Frazer 
and his like-minded contemporaries had proved to be the last genera¬ 
tion of Western neo-pagans of a rational, unenthusiastic, tolerant school 
that had first emerged in the Italy of the Quattrocento and that had 
captivated the Transalpine Western World in and after the closing years 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era. By a.d. 1952 they had 
been swept off the field by demonic, emotional, violent-handed succes¬ 
sors who had suddenly emerged, unheralded, out of the unplumbed 
deeps of a secularized Western Society. The words of Frazer had been 
re-uttered by the voice of Alfred Rosenberg with a different ring. Yet 
this startling change in the application of a Western neo-pagan doctrine 
must not blind us to the truth that Rosenberg and Frazer were both 
propounding an identical Cibbonian thesis. 

In dealing with this thesis in an earlier part of this Study,’ we have 
been content to argue that Gibbon was mistaken in his view of the date 
at which the Hellenic Civilization reached and passed its zenith, and 
that in truth it had inflicted mortal wounds on itself long before the 
appearance, above its horizon, of Christianity or any of the other higher 
religions with which Christianity eventually competed for the conquest 
of a moribund Hellenic World. It is, indeed, indisputable that the 
Hellenic achievement of parochial self-government and the Hellenic 
virtue of parochial patriotism had by that time been discredited and 
extinguished through being misdirected and misused by their own 
authors and exponents. When, in the fifth century b.c., the supreme 
social need of ^e Hellenic World had come to be the achievement of 
political unity,’ the characteristic features of Hellenic public life had 
become the bane, instead of the glory, of the Hellenic Civilization; and, 
though, even after these parochial patriotisms had brought the Hellenic 
Society to its breakdown in the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War, the Hellenic peoples had continued, for four more terrible cen¬ 
turies, to sacrifice the pursuit of true prosperity and true happiness on 
the altars of traditional political idols, they had been weaned from this 
idolatry at last when it had demanded of them the immolation, not 
merely of ‘the good life’, but of life itself. 

Augustus could never have established his oecumenical peace if the 
public feeling of the Hellenic Society of his day had not been over- 


ment of the truth, in ■ note on ‘the Imporunce of Peleetine in the World of Religion’ 
which appeare in the official report on the Ceniua of Paleatine in tpjt (Milli, E.: Cenna 
0/ PaUsttne, J931 (Alexandria 1933, Whitehead Morria, a vola.), voi. i, p. 79). 

■ Thia paaaagc it not to be found in the tectiona on Adonia, Attia, Oairit ui the fint 
edition of 7 Vie CoUitt Bough, vol. i (London 1890, Macmillan), chap, iii, acetions 4, 5, 
and 6, pp. >78-330. 

» In rV. iv. 58-63. » See IV, w. 61-3 and 306-14. 
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whelmingly in favour of his policy.* By Augustus’s time there was 
nobody left in the Hellenic World except the Roman senatorial aristo> 
cracy who would still have preferred retaining self-government to getting 
rid of social disorders, and nobody at all who would still have preferred 
retaining parochial sovereignty to getting rid of wars. The suffering 
that the Hellenic Society had inflicted on itself had produced this 
revolutionary change in its outlook without the intervention of any 
external agency. In a post-mortem inquiry into the causes of the death 
of Hellenism, this reading of Hellenic history, if correct, acquits 
Christianity and the other higher religions that, in the next chapter of 
the story, were Christiania’s competitors for the spiritual conquest of 
Hellenic souls. These ‘Oriental huths' were Ailing a spiritual vacuum, 
not creating one; and the same verdict emerges from an examination 
of the role of the Mah£y2na—an 'Occident^ faith’* ftom the Sinic 
World’s geographical standpoint—in the closing chapters of the history 
of a disintegrating Sinic Civilization.* 

The issue, however, is UK) important to allow us, at this stage of our 
inquiry, to dismiss it when we have recapitulated our argument that the 
Frazerian view is in fact confuted by the principal relevant passages of 
history up to date. This argumentum ex CUus siUntio is not enough. 
Higher religions might not have caused the deaths of civilizations in the 
past, yet tl^ tragedy might still be a possibihty. To get to the bottom 
of the issue, we must carry our inquiry from the macrocosm into the 
microcosm, from the facts of past history to the abiding characteristics 
of Human Nature. 

Even if Frazer may be wrong in his interpretation of the past histori¬ 
cal facta with which he seeks to put his thesis to the proof, we have to 
ask ourselves whether he may be right, nevertheless, in his contention 
that the higher religions are essentidly and incurably anti-sodal. When 
there is a shift in the focus of human interest and energy from the ideals 
aimed at in the civilizations to those aimed at in the higher religions, is it 
true that social values, for which the civilizations claim to stand, are 
bound to suffer ? Are spiritual and social values antithetical and inimical 
to one another ? Is the fabric of civilization undermined if the salvation of 
the individual soxU is taken as being the supreme aim of life ? Frazer 
answers these questions in the affirmative; and, if his answer were 
right, it would mean that human life was a tragedy without a catharsis. 
The w'riter of this Study believed that Frazera answer was not right; 
for, in his belief, it was based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
nature of the higher religions and the nature of souls or personalities. 

In earlier passages of this Study it has been contended that Man is 
neither a selfless ant nor an Ishmaelitish Cyclops,^ but a social animal* 
in whose nature there is not a Frazerian ‘pre-established disharmony’ 


> For the gratitude that Au^tua'i work evoked in the heirta of hit contempenriea 
aee V, v. 64S and 649. n. i; V. vi. z8j, n. j}; and p. 41, with n. 2, above. 

* When once we have parted company with aanity ty reading emotionai coimotationa 
of comparative moral and cultural valuea into the pointa of the compaaa, 'C^tdeetaF 
will aerve juat aa well aa 'Oneotal* for a term of abuae. 

J See Iv. iv. 65-66. * See III. iii. aiy-^a. 
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between the individual and Society. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that this supposed antithesis is illusory; for the individual can only 
express and develop his personality through relations with other per¬ 
sonalities, while, conversely. Society is notlung but the conunon ground 
between one individual’s network of relations and another’s, and it has 
no existence except in the activities of individuals who, for their part, 
cannot exist except in Sociew. Nor, again, is there any 'pre-established 
disharmony’ between the individual’s relations with hjs fellow men and 
his relation with God. In the spiritual vision of Primitive Man there is 
manifestly a solidarity between the tribesman and his gods' which, so 
far from alienating the human members of a primitive society from one 
another, is perhaps the strongest of all social bonds between them. The 
workings ox this harmony between Man’s duty to God and his duty to 
his neighbour have been explored and illustrated at the primitive level 
by Frazer himself, and disintegrating civilizations had borne witness 
to it when they had sought a new bond for Society in the worship of a 
deihed Caesar. Is the ha^ony converted into a discord by ‘the higher 
religions,’ as Frazer contends? In theory and in practice alike, the 
answer would appear to be in the negative. 

On an d priori view (to start from that approach) personalities are not 
conceivable except as agents of spiritual activity; and the only con¬ 
ceivable scope for spiritual activity lies in relations betiveen spirit and 
spirit. In seeking God, Man is performing a social act; and, if God’s 
l^ve has gone into action in This World in the redemption of Mankind 
by Christ, then Man’s efforts to make himself less unlike a God who 
has created Man in His own image* must include efforts to follow 
Christ’s example in sacrificing himself for the redemption of his fellow 
men. Seeking and following God in this way that, in a Christian’s belief, 
is God’s vs'ay, is, in a Christian’s eyes, the only true way for a human 
soul on Ear^ to seek salvation. The antithesis between trying to save 
one’s own soul by seeking and following God and trying to do one’s 
duty to one’s neighbour is therefore false. 

‘Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it: Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.’* 

The two activities are indissoluble because ‘he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?'^ The Christian soul that is truly seeking to save itself by loving 
God in God’s way is as fully social a being as ^e bee-like Spartan who 
saves his personal honour by dying for his hive at Thermopylae; only 
the Christian soul on Earth is enrolled in a different sode^ from the 
Spartan hive or the Roman Leviathan. He is a citizen, not of a secular 
commonwealth, but of the Kingdom of God, and therefore his para- 
motmt and all-embracing aim is, not to identify himself with the genius 
of an earthly city, but to attain the highest degree of communion with, 


» See V. vi. 13. 
s Mett. xxiL 37-40. 


* Gen. L x6 tnd 27; v. i; ix. 6. 
4 1 John iv. 20. 
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and likeness to, God Himself; his relations with his fellow men are 
consequences of, and corollaries to, his relations with God; his standard 
for his attitude towards his fellows will be his intuition of God's attitude 
towards Man; and his way of loving his neighbour as God loves Man 
will be to try to help his neighbour to win what the Christian is seeking 
for himself—that is, to come into closer communion with God and to 
become more godlike. 

If this is a soul’s recogni^ted aim for itself and for its fellow souls in 
the Christian Church Militant on Earth, then it is evident that under 
a Christian dispensation God’s will vnll be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven to an immeasurably greater degree than in a secular mundane 
society. It is also evident that, in the Church Militant on Earth, the good 
social aims of the mundane societies will incidentally be achieved very 
much more successfully than they ever have been or can be achieved in 
a mundane society which aims at these objects direct, and at nothing 
higher. In other words, the spiritual progress of individual souls in this 
life will in fact bring with it much more social progress than could be 
attained in any other way. It is a paradoxical but profoundly true and 
important principle of life that the most likely way to reach a goal is to 
be aiming not at that goal itself but at some more ambitious gosd beyond 
it. This is the meaning of the fable in the Old Testament of Solomon’s 
Choice’ and of the saying in the New Testament about losing one’s life 
and finding it* 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what's a heaven for?* 

This exposition of the harmony between the conception of Man’s 
duty to G^ and the conception of his duty to his neighbour has been 
made in terms of Christianity, but it could be translated into terms of 
Mithraism or of the worships of Cybele and Isis, which competed with 
Christianity for the captivation of the Hellenic World, or into terms of 
the Mah 2 y 9 na, which did captivate the Sinic World as Christiaruty 
captivated the Hellenic. The essence of Christianity is the essence of 
the higher religions as a class, though in different eyes these different 
windows through which God’s light shines into Man’s soul may differ 
in the degree of their translucency or in the selection of the rays that 
they transmit. When w*e pass from theory to practice, we shall learn 
most from the histories of Christianity and the Mahiyina, which went 
on living and working after their competitors had fallen by the way. 

The harmony which Frazer denies is exemplified in practice in the 
lives of the Christian anchorites—a Saint Antony in his desert in Egypt 
or a Saint Symeon on his pillar in Syria—in an age when the Roman 
Empire, and the Hellenic Society embodied in it, were approaching their 
final dissolution. It is manifest that, in insulating themselves physically 
from their fellow men, these saints were entering into a far more active 
relation with a far wid^ circle than any that would have centred round 
them if they had remained ‘in the World’ and had spent their lives in 

> I Kings iu. S~<S> 

* Mstt. X. 39 Slid xvj. 25; Mark viii. 35; Luke ix. 24 and xrii. 33; John xtt. 25. 

i Browning. R.: Andrea del Sorta, U. 97-98. 
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some secular occupation. They swayed the world from their retreats to 
greater effect than ^e Emperor in the city or than the master of the 
soldiers in the cantonment, because their personal pursuit of holiness 
through seeking conumunion with God was a form of social action that 
moved their fellow men more powerfully than any secular social service 
on the military or the political plane. The anchorites were recognized by 
their contemporaries to be pursuing the highest social aim on behalf of 
all Mankind with complete single-mindedness and disinterestedness; 
and this spectacle of their self-realization through self-surrender struck 
their contemporaries’ imaginations and touched their hearts and there¬ 
by played its part in the forging of a social bond of a spiritual order 
which held firm when Society dissolved on the political and economic 
levels. 

'It has sometimes been said that the ascetic ideal of the East Roman was 
a barren withdrawal from the world of his day; the biography of John the 
Almsgiver* may suggest why it was that the Byzantine in his hour of need 
turned instinctively for aid and comfort to the ascete in the full assurance 
of his sympathy and succour.... One of the outstanding features of early 
Byzantine asceticism is its passion for social justice and its championship 
of the poor and oppressed.’^ 

The anchorites’ concern and travail for the welfare of their fellow 
men would still have been recognized without question by their con¬ 
temporaries if the anchorites themselves had never departed from their 
chosen and approved way of performing the opus Dei. But there were 
occasions on which the anchorites showed their love for Man and their 
humility towards God by breaking the regime of insulation that they 
had imposed on themselves and returning to the World to intervene 
in a secular crisis. 

Thus’ in a.d. 475-6 Saint Daniel the Stylite, at the instance of the 
emissaries of the Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople, consented to 
descend from his pillar at Anaplus, up the Bosphorus, in order to save 
Orthodoxy from the Monophwite pre^ivities of the usurping Emperor 
Basiliscus.* The mere news of the holy man’s epiphany in the cathedral 
church of the Apostles in the Imperial City frightened the Emperor into 
evacuating his own capital and retreating to the imperial palace at the 
seventh milestone. It was indeed a cruslung indictment of his conduct 
of public affairs that the report of his people’s affliction should have 
moved the saint to re-emerge from a physical isolation in which, by 

* John the Almtgirerwai Orthodox Psm'archofAlexuidnA from A.o.6ti tDA.0. 619. 
During thete yeer* Syri* wm under Pertun military occupation while Egypt wu atilt m 
Roman hand^ and the Patriarch had to cope with an influx of Syrian refug^. 

* Dawes, E., and Baynea, N. H.; Thru Byxantw SdnU (Oxford 1948, Blackwell), 
pp. 198 and 197. 

> An English translation of the original Greek text narrating the following story will 
be found in Dawes and Baynes, op. cit., pp. 49-59. The anonymous author waa one 
of the Saint's personal attendjukta. 

« Monophysitiam versus Orthodoxy was a secular as well as a religious issue at this 
date, since Monophysitiam was becoming the theological expression of the resurgent 
rutienal consciousness of the non-Hellenic peoples of the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire—partictilarly the Copta, Syrians, and Armenians—as against the Orthodoxy 
of the 'Melchite' Grcck-spealwg supporters of the Roman Imperial rdnme (see I. i. 91 
and J5s; II.ii. 76, a8b-7, and 374; IV. iv. 315-4 and 593, n. 3; and V. v. 1*7). 
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that time, he had been living already for twenty-four years* and which 
was to have lasted unbroken till his death. Working spiritual acts of 
psychical and physical healing on bis way, Saint Daniel led the clergy 
and people of (^nstantinople to beard the truant prince in his suburban 
asylum; and, when the guards refused the crowd admission to the 
imperial presence, the saint directed the people to follow him in the 
scriptural symbolic act of shaking the dust of the palace precincts off 
their garments—which they did with such a thxmdcrous reverberation 
that most of the guards on duty were moved to desert their imperial 
master and follow in the stylite's train. In vain the Emperor sent mes¬ 
sages after the departing saint to beg him to return to the Hebdomon; 
in vain he returned to Constantinople himself and besought Daniel to 
visit him in his palace there. In the end the Emperor was constrained to 
present himself before the Saint in the Cathedral and prostrate himself 
at his feet; and a public profession of Orthodoxy was the price that he 
eventually had to pay in order to save his throne by setting Daniel at 
liberty to resume his station on his pillar-top. 

This was the sole occasion on which Saint Daniel issued from his 
physical seclusion during a period of forty-two years (a.d. 451-93) 
which saw the Roman Empire founder in the West while in the E^t 
it escaped shipwreck under the spiritual pilotage of the stylite’s ‘distant 
control’. 


‘For three and thirty years (a.D. 460-93) he stood for varying periods 
on the three columns.. .. During these he was deemed worthy to receive 
“the prize of his high calling” he blessed all men, he prayed on behalf 
of all, he counselled all not to be covetous, he instructed all in the things 
necessary to salvation, he showed hospitality to all, yet he possess^ 
nothing on Earth beyond the coniines of the spot on which the enclosure 
and religious houses had been built.’’ 


On the face of it. Saint Daniel’s return to the World in order to rescue 
bis fellow men from political oppression is the same story as the return 
.of Purun Baghat^ to give warning, to the village below this Hindu 
hermit’s cave, of an impending landslide that would otherwise have 
engulfed the villagers unawares. The point is, indeed, the same in the 
legend of the Christian saint and in the Western storyteller’s version of 
a Hindu theme. The historic Christian and the imaginary Hindu hermit 
each rises to his highest spiritual flight by breaking away, for the love of 
God and Man, from a settled course of physical withdrawal from the 
World along which he had been seeking spiritual perfection. Yet, though 
both responded in the same way to the same illumination, there is a 
difference between their spiritu^ histories in the crucial point of the 
relation of the new light that had dawned on them to their previous 
spiritual outlook. The Christian saint had been led into his physical 
retreat from the World by the same love of God and Man that eventually 
moved him to descend from his pillar, whereas the Hindu sage, when 


* For the fint oine years of these twenty-four, Saint Daniel had immured himself 
in anex-pa|an temple; for the last fifteen he had marooned himselfoothetop of a pillar. 

» PM. iu. 14. s Dawes and Baynes, op. dt., pp. 70-71, 

* Kipling, Rudyard: The Mirade of Purun Baghat' in TAe Second jungle Book 
(cited in lu. iti. 
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he yielded to the impulse of love and pity that sent his feet hastening 
down the mountainside from the cave to the village, was not ful fillin g 
his philosophy but was 6ying in its face—and who can say whether he 
would have brought himself to make this sacrifice *in real life’, if he had 
been an historical character authentically brought up in a philosophical 
tradition inherited by Hinduism from a Primitive Buddhist School, in> 
stead of having been created, as he was, by the imagination of a Western 
man of letters brought up in the religious tradition of Christianity ? 

The truth is that Frazer's strictures, which miss their mark when he 
directs tliem against the saints, find a legitimate target in the philo¬ 
sophers, be they of the Indie or of the Hellenic school, who cultivate a 
detachment in which the withdrawal leads to no return.* The Hina- 
yanian, Stoic, and Epicurean ideal of the sage goes astray through 
casting Man for a superhuman role of godlike self-sufhciency and thereby 
condemning the adept to seek a way out of an impossible position by 
restricting himself to a sub-human performance. This philosophy 
attempts to make of Man, not a saint inspired by God’s grace, but a 
very god in himself; and, since this is too heavy a burden mr a human 
soul to bear, the philosopher cannot make even a pretence of carrying 
it off unless he lightens his self-imposed load by casting out his God- 
given feelings of love and pity for ^e rest of God’s creatures.* 

It is true that, when w'e diagnose the causes of the breakdown of the 
Hellenic and the Indie Civilization, the philosophers, too, must be 
acquitted. It can be demonstrated that, though they made their appear¬ 
ance earlier than the saints, they too did not appear till after the 
civilization had dealt itself a mor^ wound, and that they too did not 
make a spiritual vacuum but sought, like the missionaries of the higher 
religions after them, to fUl one that had already been made by a parochial 
patriotism which had begun by claiming the citizen's entire allegiance 
and had ended by discrediting the civic virtues through the evil which 
it had led men to do in their name. If, however, we were to put Philo¬ 
sophy on trial, not for historic sins against Society imputable to her 
account, but for latent anti-sodal potentialities in her doctrines, ideals, 
and £tho8, we should find her more vulnerable than Religion to Frazer’s 
indictment.* Philosophy's most insidious offence is to refashion Man’s 
ideal of God in the human sage’s image. In place of a homicidal God- 
the-tribesman she has nothing better than a stony-hearted God-the- 
isoladonist^ to offer to souls that have wearied at last of the never-ending 
holocausts exacted by a hydra-headed idol. 

No doubt we should also find that many would-be saints—like the 
pilgrim in Tolstoy’s tale who persisted in his journey to Jerusalem 
wiriiout letting the love of God side-track him, like his companion, into 
helping a neighbour in need*—had sinned against their own ideal by 
falling into the unsocial practice of the philosophers. To detach oneself 
spirimally from the World is an easier option than the travail of sharing 

* S«« V. vi. 132-48. 

* See th« p8«$«ge« quoted from Edwyo Bevan in V. vL 146-7 and 151-2. 

) See further pp. <15-16, below. 

* Thia idea of God ia tlluatrated io the pauagea of Hellenic and Indie literature that 

have been qOoted in V. vi. 144-6. * See Tolacoy, Leo: Two OZd Men, 
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God’s love for the World and participating in His work of transfiguring 
it; and in the Hellenic World the higher religions found Philosophy 
already in the field, with an established tradition and prestige, on the 
wait to captivate souls in whom the flame of divine love was burning low. 
Many, perhaps a majority, of the aspirants to sainthood fell by the way- 
side ; yet the few who did live up to the Christian ideal in some measure 
sufficed to secure the survival of a Christian society when Roman hands 
failed to save an Hellenic Civilization from the final consequences of its 
own past suicidal acts. It looks as if the spirit of the higher religions, so 
far from being a social cancer, were the bread of social, as well as 
spiritual, life. 

(II) CHURCHES AS CHRYSALISES 

(o) THE GROUNDS FOR THE CHRYSALIS CONCEPT 

In the preceding chapter we have joined issue with Celsus and 
Rutilius and with me exponents of their thesis in our Western World 
in its modem age. We have contested the view that churches are cancers 
which eat the living tissues of a civilization away; yet we may still agree 
with Frazer's dictum, at the close of the passage which we have t^en 
as our text,’ that the tide of Christianity, which had flowed so strongly 
in the last phase of Hellenic history, had been ebbing in these latter 
days, and that the post-Christian \Vestem Society that had emerged 
was one of the same order as the pre-Christian Hellenic Civilization. 
This observation opens up a second possible conception of the relation 
between universal churches and civilizations. On this view the churches 
present themselves, not as the sinister destroyers of civilizations, but 
as their useful humble servants. This role is assigned to the Caffiolic 
Christian Church—in contrast to the spirit of a gnostic form of Christi¬ 
anity that had gravitated towards the standpoint of the philosophies of 
Detachment—in a passage from the pen of a Modern Western scholar 
which has been quoted at a previous point in this Study^ without its 
significant concluding sentence. 

‘The old civilisation was doomed, but this religious Nihilism puts 
nothing in its place. To the orthodox Christian, on the other hand, the 
Church stood, like Aaron, between the dead and the living, as a middle 
term between the things of the Next World and of This. It was the Body 
of Christ and therefore eternal; something worth living for and working 
for. Yet it was in the World as much as the Empire itself. The idea of the 
Church thus formed an invaluable fixed point, round which a new 
civilisation could slowly crystallise.'^ 

On this view, universal churches have their raison d’itre in keeping 
the species of society known as civilizations alive by preserving a 
precious germ of life through the perilous interregnum between the 
dissolution of one mortal representative of the species and the genesis 
of another. In this repetitive process of the reproduction of civilizations, 
which is assumed to have an absolute value as an end in itself, the 

» See p. 384, above. » In V. vi. 157. 

) Burkin, P. C.: Berfy EasUn Christiamty (London 1904, Murray), pp. aio-ii. 
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churches are useful and perhaps necessary, but secondary and tran¬ 
sitional, phenomena. A church serves as egg, grub, and chrysalis between 
butterfly and butterfly. The writer of this Study had to confess that he, 
too, had been satisfied for many years with this rather patronizing view 
of the churches* role and nature;’ and he still believed that this concep¬ 
tion of churches as chrysalises, unlike the conception of them as cancers, 
was true as far as it went; but he had come to believe that this was so 
small and unrepresentative a facet of the whole truth about universal 
churches as to be utterly misleading if it was mistaken for the whole of 
which it was in reality a minor part. It may be convenient at this point 
to explore, by an empirical survey, how far this partial truth—if such 
inde^ it is—will carry us, and then to take the limit reached in this 
inquiry as a starting-point for seeking a standpoint that will yield a 
more enlightening perspective. 

If we cast our eye over the civilizations that were sdll alive in A.D. 
1952, we shall see that every one of them had in its background some 
universal church through which it was afRIiated to a civi^don of an 
older generation. The Western and Orthodox Christian civilizations 
and the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia were affiliated 
through the Christian Church to the Hellenic Civilization; the Far 
Eastern Civilization and its offshoot in Korea and Japan were affiliated 
through the Mahiyina to the Sinic Civilization; the Hindu Civilization 
was affiliated through Hinduism to the Indie; the Iranic and the Arabic 
through Islam to the Syriac. All the eight then extant civilizations had 
churches for their chrysalises, and the seven then extant fossils of extinct 
civilizations were all preserved in ecclesiastical integuments. This was 
true alike of Jewry, a fossil of an extinct Syriac Civilization that had 
come to be dispersed throughout the World; of the Parsee, Nestorian, and 
Monophysite fossils of the same extinct Syriac Civilization in South- 
Western Asia and India; of the Jain fossil of the Indie Civilization in 
India; of the Hinayanian Buddhist fossils of the Indie Civilization 
in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cambodia; and of the same civilization’s 
Tantric Maha]ranian Buddhist fossils in Tibet, Mongolia, and the 
Soviet Union.* Even the Buddhist fossils, which were not scattered in 
diaspork but possessed national homes of their own in physical fast¬ 
nesses or in ‘geopolitical* intermutuUa, might have been ground to 
powder, long since, by the mighty living civilizations around them, but 
for the consolidation of their texture by the ‘social cement' of a highly 
and peculiarly institutionalized religion., 

* In a ipirituallf aentitive aoul, the tame interpretation of the hiatorkal ^cta may, 
of courae. breed a mood of melan^olia instead of complacency: 

‘Aa Clastkal Civiliaation colUptecl Chriatianity ceased to be the noble faith of Jeaus 
the Christ: it became a religion useful as rfae social cement of a world in dtasolution. 
As such, it assisted at the rebirth of Western European Civiliaation after the Dark Agea. 
It has endured to be the nominal creed of clever and restlcM peoples who are ceasing to 
g^ even lip-aervice to its ideals. As to its future, who can prophesy?' (Barnes, E. W.: 
7 ^ Ritt of CkriHianity (London 1947. Longmans Green), p. 336). 

* In A.D. 195s the Buriat community atill survived in Transbaikalia, though the Cal* 
muck conununic}' that had tenanted tlM pasturelands between the lower rei^ea of the 
Volga and the Don since the seventeenth century of the Christian Era (see III. tiL 397) 
was reported to have been liquidated at a punishment for disloyalty to the Soviet Unton 
at the time of the German invaamo during the General War of A.D. 1939-45. 

B UM.vn O 2 
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In these fossil communities the chrysalis church had preserved an 
elsewhere extinct civilization in a state of suspended animation, without 
having succeeded in inducing a new civilization to germinate within its 
protective but restrictive sheath. To investigate the process by which a 
new civilization does affiliate itself to a predecessor through the agency 
of a church, we must concentrate out attention on the hving civiliza¬ 
tions. On a synoptic view of the antecedents of these, we shall hnd 
ourselves able to analyse the process of transition to them from their 
predecessors into three phases which, from the standpoint of the 
chrysalis church, we may label ‘conceptive*, ‘gestative’, and ‘parturient’. 

The conceptive phase of the transmissionary role of a universal 
church sets in when the church seizes an opportunity that is offered to 
it by the secular social environment in which it arises. 

This environment is the universal state which a disintegrating civiliza¬ 
tion throws up, at an advanced stage of its decline, in an effort to arrest 
the fatal process. By the time when this rally is a^^eved, and not least 
in the very act of achieving it, the ailing secular society, partly uninten¬ 
tionally and partly deliberately, has put out of action many of the master 
institutions of its phase of growth—above all, the parochi^ states which, 
while the society was still in health, gave such scope for variety in the 
exercise of its creative powers, and this not only in the political and 
economic ffelds, but in ^e visual arts, literature, and other provinces of 
culture. The universal state could not arise until its parochial predeces¬ 
sors had decimated their own ranks by recurrent fratricidal wars, and 
tmtil the weakened survivors had exhausted their credit of affection and 
loyalty in the hearts of citizens on whom they had been calling for never- 
ceasing and ever-increasing sacriffces; and, after establishing itself, it 
could not secure its position against the threat of a recrudescence of 
international anarchy without curbing the remnant of parochial 
sovereignty and sapping the remnant of self-government. In this 
situation the sorely tried populations that have been united politically 
at last within the universal state’s frontiers find themselves tom between 
conflicting feelings which they cannot reconcile. Their dominant emotions 
are a thirst for peace and quiet and a grateful acquiescence in the oecu¬ 
menical r^ime that has brought them these long-desired blessings, and 
this genei^ attitude of mind is the psychological foundation of the 
parvenu imperial government’s rule. But the sense of relief is traversed 
and tempered by a sense of frustration; for Life cannot preserve itself 
by bringing itself to a halt; the stream of psychic energy known in the 
language of a Modem Western school of Psychology as libido continues 
to well up out of its springs in the subconscious depths; and, as the 
universal state settles down and its subjects begin to recuperate from 
their exhaustion, while the memory of the preceding Time of Troubles 
begins to fade, they suffer more and more discomfort from the choking 
up of the ancient institutional outlets for the flow of the human 'social 
animal’s’ life-force.* 


* The ducomfort it tpi to be «t iu mtximum in the univertal tttie'e ctpitti city, *quo 
etuictt undique atrocia tut pudenda confluunt celebranturquc' (Tadtua: Annalt, 

Book XV, chap. 44). 
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This U a psychological need for vrhich the universal state itself does 
not provide; for its raison d'itrt is the negative one of re-establishing 
control over destructive forces that have got out of hand; and, so far 
from being concerned to open up innocuous alternative channels for 
activity, it tends to look askance at all new manifestations of Life as so 
many more openings for fresh outbreaks of the demonic spirit of 
Anarchy. In tl^ situation a nascent universal church may make its own 
fortune by doing for a stagnant secular society the service that is now its 
most urgent need; for it can open up new channels for the baulked 
spiritual energies of Mankind without asking the imperial government’s 
leave and sometimes, still more effectively, in defiance of its veto. In the 
Roman Empire, 

‘The victory of Christianity over Paganism . . . furnished the orator 
with new topics of declamation and the lo^cian with new points of con¬ 
troversy. Above all, it produced a new principle, of which the operation 
was constantly felt in every part of Society. It stirred the stagnant mass 
from the inmost depths. It excited all the passions of a stormy democracy 
in the quiet and listless population of an overgrown empire. The fear of 
heresy did what the sense of oppression could not do; it changed men, 
accustomed to be turned over like sheep from tyrant to tyrant, into devoted 
partisans and obstinate rebels. The tones of an eloquence which had been 
silent for ages resounded from the pulpit of Gregory. A spirit which had 
been extinguished on the plains of Philippi revived in Athanasius and 
Ambrose.’* 

This passage from the pen of a Modem Western historian is as 
truthful as it is eloquent, but its theme is the second chapter in the 
story. At this stage the opening of new channels by the Christian Church 
did indeed release intellectual and political energies that had been 
dammed back so long that their currents had been flowing in reverse 
into the Dead Sea of Archaism.* But this chapter followed a previous, 
and more critical, stage in the enco\mter between universal church and 
universal state in which a head-on collision between them had given 
ordinary men and women a fresh opportunity for making a supreme 
sacrifice that had been the glory and the tragedy of Society in the age of 
parochial sovereignty and fratricidal warfare. 

The essence of the institution of the parochial state is the custom that 
calls on its citizens to give their lives lor it in war, and this demand is 
psychologically possible so long as their country fills the whole of their 
mental horizon and appears to embrace the sum of things human and 
divine. This pretension of a state to be the Universe, preposterous though 
it be, only ceases to command assent and obedience when the last of the 
contending parochial states of a disintegrating society have been anni¬ 
hilated and replaced by a single univers2 stale which, at the beginning, 
commands the loyalty of no more than that fraction of its population 
that constitutes the imperial people, and when concurrently the people’s 
religious devotion is transferred from cults with local roots to higher 

* Macaulay, I.ord: ‘Hutory’, io Miteellaneout (Loadoa i860, Lonjrmana 

Green, a voU), vol. i, p. *67. Compare the paaaage, deacribing how Religion Sled a 

K iychologioU vacuum in the Achaerocnian Empire, that haa been quoted from Eduard 
leyer in V. vi. ap-33. * See V. vi. 49-97. 
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religions with a message for all Humanity.* Under the pagan Roman 
Empire in the Age of the Principatc, no one, as we have seen,* except 
a handful of professional soldiers, recruited by voluntary enlistment, 
was called upon to die for an oecumenical polity, but the Roman 
Government itself was unable to jprevent civilians of the most 'unmartial' 
social antecedents from sacriHcmg their lives as martyrs to the cause 
of the Christian Church. This state of affairs—so rare up to date in the 
Age of the Civilizations—in which the object for which men and women 
were prepared to give their lives was a ^urch and not a state,* might 
foreshadow the ^ture relation between Politics and Religion in a 
coming age that had not yet emerged above the historical horizon of the 
writer’s generation. 

Thus, in this ‘conceptive’ phase of the encounter between a universal 
church and a universal state, the church receives into itself the energies 
that the state can neither utilize nor liberate, and creates new channels 
along which these can hnd vent. The ‘gestative’ phase that follows is 
distinguished by a vast increase in the church's range of creative action. 
The outlets already found by the church for energies with which the 

I S«e Eduard Meyer, loc. dt. > On pp. 343-4, above. 

> The forcfoing account of the conceptive phiae of the tranimiaaionary role of a 
church haa drawn the foUowing comment from Mr. Martin Wight: 

'An interetiing point emergea here, which the reader would like you to develop. You 
illuatrate the conceptive phaae onlv mm Christian history. Does this mean that there 
ia not comparable evidence from the other higher relmona? 

‘Is it correct to lay that the characteristic mark of the conceptive phase is saniuis 
martyrum ttwmn ttcUriat} If so, then there are apnori reasons for expecting the concep¬ 
tive phase to have a peculiar importance in the hiatonr of Christianity, if not actually to 
be peculiar to Christianity. 1. Christianity is the ordy higher religion whose Pounder 
consummated hia miaaton by being himself martyred. It it also the only one whose 
Founder emphasised martyrdom as the likely fate and the supreme test of fidelity for 
hia followers ?—Anyway, to share the sulferings of Chriat haa always had a central place 
in the nation of Cluiitian devotion (cp. Matt. x. 17-33 and 39, Mark x. 39, John xvi. 3, 
Rom.viii, 17, Rev. vi. 9-11), and the wil|>to-martyrdom was probebly greater among&tly 
Christians than among the early adherenu of other higher religions, a. ChriatianTty has 
always made more exclusive clsims than the other higher religions (except Islsm), tnd 
conaequently made it peculisrly difficult for the universal sute in which it arose to ^ 
tolerant towards it {cp. V. vi. 46-47). 

'In other placet in this Pain you refer to what might be evidence for or against an 
occurrence of the conceptive phase in the other churches. Islam did not grow up within 
a umveraal atate but conquered one from outside, so that iu teed was not the blood 
of the rrartyr bm the sword of the warrior: the conceptive phase, if any, must therefore 
have taken a difierent form (see p. 411, n. a, below), and the subsequent retroactive 
ptrtccution by iht ocw church of the rtiiaufti pre-higher^religion minority leM 
severe than in the case of Christianity (cp. p. 400, below). The two Indie religions have 
inherend;y tolerant (tee pp. 438^, below). Docs this mean that Hiadu^m eattb- 
hshed Itself withwt any need of martyrumi As for the Mahiyina, it permeated 

the Far Eastm Society with only ^‘occasional bouts of repression’* (see p. 405; cp. 
pp. 541-*). ‘ThMpers^tions”j4ysC. P. Fitmrsld, “neverreaembled those ao familiar 
‘fv™ Western religious biato^. There were no oumings, no torture or massacre of the 
faithful. At moat the authorities ordered the destruction of tome or sU of the monasteries 
and forc^ nuns and monks to return to family life, aometimes by the expedient, repug¬ 
nant to all good Buddhists, of mating the monks sivd nuns them^vet” ^hina, A Short 
*76). Is this a valid generalisation? 

, V** ^J****!®^.**. *^0^0^= *• Has sanguii martyrum remeft eaUxiat been true on the 
whole only of Chnuianity? For if so, it seems to give the conceptive phase a deeper 
significance for the Christian Church than for the others. 3. If so, whst have been the 
marks of the concraove phase for the others?' 

_ In the opinion of the writer of this Study the tnswer to the first of these two questions 
IS m the effinmtive, while the answer to the second is that, in the histories of the other 
higher reli^iu, ss in the history of Christianity, the essential mark of the conceptive 
phase IS to be found m e transfer of spiritual energy from secular to religious channels. 
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universal state has been unable to cope are equivalents, as we have seen, 
of secular institutions and activities which had been creative in a civiliza> 
tion's growth phase but destructive in its Time of Troubles and incom¬ 
patible with the rest-cure of an oecumenical polity. In the next chapter 
of the story the secular oecumenical institutions which the universal 
state has built up go the same way as the secular parochial institutions 
that they have supplanted. After having come into existence to meet a 
social need, they become a social incubus by clinging to existence after 
they have ceased to fulfil their purpose; and at this point the church 
intervenes again. She uses the achievements and experience of the now 
declining universal state for building new oecumenical institutions of 
her own, and draws into her service for this purpose men of mark who 
have failed to find scope for their genixis as public servants of the secular 
imperial power in its tragi-comic last phase of paralysis and ineptitude. 

We have studied this process of spoiling the Egyptians already in our 
survey of the beneficiaries from imperial installations, currencies, and 
corporations,’ and we need not recapitulate our findings. We may pass 
on now to observe that the new shapes into which the church recasts 
the borrowed secular institutions prove capable of surviving a social 
interregnum in which the declining universal state goes to pieces, carry¬ 
ing with it the moribund secular civilization of which it is a political 
embodiment. What is more, this ability of the church to ride the storm 
is apprehended intuitively by the mass of Mankind, who by this time 
have a presentiment of the secular society’s doom and are anxiously 
looking for a raft on which they may take refuge from the sinking ship. 
The transition to the ‘gestative’ from the ‘conceptive’ phase of the 
church’s service as a chrysalis is signalized by a spate of mass- 
conversions. 

The speed and scale of such religious landslides appear, as might be 
expectea, to be proportionate to the degree of the pressure exerted on 
the disintegrating civilization by the barbarian aggressors who are the 
church’s competitors for this derelict heritage. 

In another context^ we have already observed that in a moribund 
Sinic World the Mahiyina began to make appreciable progress after the 
collapse of the Han Empire towards the close of the second century of 
the Christian Era and its replacement in the third century by the 
indigenous successor-states known as ‘the Three Kingdoms’. \Vhen, 
however, in the fourth century of the Christian Era the North was over¬ 
run and occupied by Eurasian Nomad war-bands, while the regions 
south of the watershed between the YeUow River and the Yangtse 
Basin succeeded in keeping these alien invaders at bay, there was a 
sudden sharp differentiation in the fortunes of the Mahiyina in these 
two now politically differentiated areas. In the North the Mahky£na 
now captivated an overwhelming majority of the population—no less 
than 90 per cent, even according to the testimony of unsympathetic 
historians of the Confudan School. In the South, where the sense of 
insecurity was less acute, the new higher religion never succeeded in 
either abk)rbing or erasing the old secular culture. Though the strength 
* On pp. So-379, above. » On pp. 370-*, ebove. 
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of the hold which the Mah&y&na obtained there too is attested by the 
devotion to it of so activated a ruler as Liang Wud {imperabat a.d. 
502-49), the tradition of Conhidan scholarslup and administration 
succeeded in maintaining in the South a base of operations from which 
it eventually reasserted itself throughout the domain of a nascent Far 
Eastern Society. 

In a moribund Hellenic World the sudden mass-conversion of the 
northern provinces of the Han Empire to the Mah&yftna in the fourth 
century of the Christian Era had its counterpart in the similar con¬ 
version of the western provinces of the Roman Empire to Catholic 
Christianity in the fifth century, when these provinces were being over¬ 
run by Nomadic or Nomadidzed barbarians from the Eurasian Steppe 
and by sedentary barbarians from the North European forests. The 
religious landslide that was predpitated here at this date by a similar 
political and social crisis was the more remarkable considering that the 
Christian Church had won the bulk of its converts in the eastern and 
central provinces of the Empire during the first three centuries of its 
history; and, though Constantine's manifesto in favour of Christianity 
on the eve of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge indicates that, by a.d. 
312, Christianity was already a force to be reckoned with in the western 
regiments of the Imperial Army,* it seems not to have become anything 
more than a minoritarian religion among the dvil population in the 
West till the close of the fou^ century. In these backward western 
provinces at this rime the peasantry and gentry were falling more and 
more under the influence of the great landowners of the Senatorial 
Order, and these western provincial viri senatorii were influenced in their 
turn by the metropolitan senatorial nobility in Rome, who were 'die¬ 
hard' devotees of Paganism.* Among the Gallic Roman grandees and 
their retainers the revolutionary change of religious outlook within the 
century that embraces the lifetimes of Rurilius Namarianus and Sidonius 
Apollinaris is no doubt to be explained by the deeply disquieting 
effect of the successive waves of barbarian invasion that swept across 
Gaul between the breach of the Rhine frontier by the Vandals and their 
comrades in a.d. 406 and the overthrow of the no longer unmitigatedly 
barbarous Visigoths by the still portentously unredaimed Franks in 

A.D. 507. 

In a moribund Syriac World in the time of the Caliphate the bar¬ 
barian pressure that evoked the sharpest anxiety and apprehension was 
the onset of the Eurasian Nomad Turks, and the exposed area consisted 
of the provinces of the Caliphate, from Khurisin to Fargh&nah inclusive, 
that lay to the north-east of the central desert of Iran and of the narrow 
passage at the Caspian Gates between the north-western edge of the 
desert and the belt of mountains, forest, jungle, and swamp that 
extended, on the other side of the fairw'ay, to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. In the light of the episodes of Hellenic and Sinic history which 
we have notic^ above, it is not surprising to catch glimpses of mass- 

> Setjp. 34t, above. N. H. Baynca, in hit ComtantiM tAe Grtat and tht Ckrittion 
Chureh (London 1929, Milford), p. 4, estimatca that Christianity waa professed by per¬ 
haps one-tenth of Coiutantine’s subjocts at this date. s See V. vi 
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conversions to the orthodox Sunni form of Islam in these outpost pro> 
vinces of the CaJmhate from the turn of the eighth and ninth centuries 
of the Christian Era onwards. 

Already in the Umayyad Age, when Khur2sin was still the north-east 
frontier province of the Caliphate, before the definitive conquest of T rans- 
oxania, me local Iranian population had been quick to fraternize with its 
Arab conquerors in the common interest of fending off the barbarians; 
and the Iranian clients whom the Arab frontier garrisons enlisted in their 
ranks seem to have become converts to Islam as a matter of course.^ 
After the definitive incorporation of Transoxania in the Caliphate and 
the subsequent turn of the tide of war in the barbarians’ favour under 
the 'Abbasid regime, the process gathered momentum. The conversion 
of S&min, a member of the local Iranian nobility at BSlkh, from Zoro¬ 
astrianism to Islam, towards the end of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era,* was the first step towards the establishment of a 
Samanid successor-state of the * Abbasids that took over from its nominal 
suzerains a w'ardenship of the north-eastern marches which the 
*Abbasids themselves had become too feeble to administer effectively 
any longer from their distant headquarters at Baghdad.^ 

llie example set by SSmin’s conversion to Islam was widely followed 
by his descendants’ subjects,* and, when the Samanids in their turn 
collapsed after having held the fort for 180 years (a.d. 819-999), and the 
long-dammed-back flood of barbarian invasion at last broke through, 
the final stage in the process of conversion went with a run. There were 
few Zoroastrians left in KhurSsin, and few followers of the Mah&yftna in 
Transoxania or Afghanistan, by the time when the utterly barbaroiu Mon¬ 
gols broke in at the heels of the more amenable Turks. This last and 
most devastating wave of Eurasian b^omad invaders almost obliterated 
the remnants of the ancient culture in the dominions of the Samanids’ 
Turkish successors the Khwirizm Shihs; and, if a common Islam, 
which by that time had superseded the previous sectarian faiths, had 
not inspired the survivors of the sedentary population between the 
Jaxartes and the Caspian Gates to present a united front to their alien 
oppressors, the Syriac Civilization might have perished without a 
successor. The Iranic Muslim Civilization, which arose out of the ruins 
of the Syriac Civilization and which succeeded in taking the savage 
Mongol conquerors captive, unmistakably owed its existence to an 
Islamic chrysalis.^ 

The conversion to Islam of the Zoroastrian and Buddhist subjects of 
an empire in which Islam was the hall-mark of the imperial people was 
not, however, so remarkable as the conversion of the unconquered 
Zoroastrians of Daylam and Tabaristin, who, in their fastness betw’een 
the Elburz Range and the Caspian Sea, had preserved their freedom 
when all the rest of the Sasanian Empire had capitulated to the Primitive 

> See V. V. 450, end pp. 140-t, ebore. 

> See Araold, SirThomai: The Pncuhatguf Ulamy znd ed. (London 19:3, ConiUble), 

p. 210. * See II. ii. 142. 

4 Aecordina to Arnold, op. eit, p. 214, the deciaiTO date in the converaion of Trana> 
oxania to lilim was the reiffn of the ‘Ab^aid Caliph Mu'tasim {imp 4 r<^x a.d. 833-42). 

* See II. ii. 142, 144-50, and 446-52; and pp. 25^7, above. 
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Arab Muslim armies.’ Their retention of their ancestral Zoroastrian 
faith had been the symbol of the successfulness of their resistance; yet 
in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era they 
abandoned Zoroastrianism in favour of Islam on their own initiative. 
A landmark in this process was the voluntary conversion of the in* 
dependent prince Karim b. Shahriyir of the QibusI House at the turn 
of the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian Era; and there were 
subsequent mass-conversions in Daylam in A.D. 873 and in both Daylam 
and TabaristUn circa a.d. 9 i 2.* It is true that these converts in the Caspian 
Provinces advertised their independence, even in the act of conversion, 
by adopting Islam in its heretic^ Zaydl Shi'ite form;* yet, even so, this 
act was a striking manifestation of a desire for solidarity with the rest 
of their society on the part of a people whose traditional parochialism 
was inspired and abetted by the physical isolation of their habitat. 

In a disintegrating Indie World the effacement of Buddhism by 
Hinduism seems to have been accomplished by insensible degrees and 
to have been in progress from perhaps as early as the second century 
B.c. until as late as the seventh century of the Christian Era—even if 
we leave out of account the survival of Buddhism in Bengal, where, in 
the Tantric version of the Mahiyina, it persisted for some six centuries 
longer, till the rising tide of Hinduism engulfed its rival here too, thanks 
to the destruction of the Tantric Buddhist culture in Bengal by the 
Muslim invaders of the Ganges Valley at the close of the twel^ century 
of the Christian Era. Yet we can date within narrower chronologic^ 
limits the period in which, in the Indie World as a whole, Hinduism 
decisively gained the upper hand. This happened under the Guptan 
Raj, which provided the Indie World with an effective universal state 
(an avatar of the Mauryan RSj) from the last decade of the fourth 
century till the third quarter of ^e fifth century of the Christian Era.* 
It is perhaps no accident that the Guptan 'Indian Summer’, in which 
Hinduism definitively established itself as the universal religion of a 
disintegrating Indie Society, was also the eve of the Hun and Gurjara 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian invasions of Hindustan. At any rate it would 
appear* that Hinduism in North-Western India, like Islam in North- 
^kem Iran, Catholic Christianity in W'estem Europe, and the MahlySna 
in Northern China, gave a new civilization the possibility of coming to 
birth by holding together the conquered subjects of a fallen universal 
state and taking their barbarian conquerors captive. 

Hinduism in India and the MahSyana in the Far East share with one 
another the honourable distinction of having achieved their sweeping 
spiritual conquests of human souls without resorting to the use of 
physical violence to supplement their preaching. By contrast, in both the 
'Abbasid Caliphate and the post-Diodetianic Roman Empire the mass- 
conversions of a majority of the population to the prevailing higher 
religion were accompanied by manifestations of exasperation with a 
residual minority whose obstinate loyalty to its ancestral faith was 


< See It it. 446-7. 

* Sec 1. i. 354 end II. U. 44S. 
I Sec I. L 85, n. X. 


* See Arnold, op. eit., p. aio. 
4 See I. i. 85. 
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cheating Mankind of a unity in which it was ardently longing to find 
strength. In the Caliphate this exasperation vented itself in spasmodic 
popular outbreaks of persecutionbut these were never pressed home— 
as is witnessed by the fact that the persecuted non>Muslim religious 
minorities were sdll in existence in situ at the time of writing, not much 
less than a thousand years after the date at which they had first begun 
to feel the breeae of Muslim intolerance. 

In the Roman Empire Christian intolerance took the grimmer form 
of a systematic officid repression of all non-Christian religions except 
Judaism; and this policy was persistently enforced till it resulted in the 
Gleiehschaltur^ that was its objective.^ It is signihcant that this sinister 
departure from the Constantinian modus viv^i between Christianity 
and Paganism was made in A.D. 382, four years after the Roman military 
disaster at Adrianople,^ and that the author of the new militant policy 
was Theodosius I, who was striving to save the Empire from immediate 
dissolution. When the news of the great catastrophe of A.l>. 378 rever¬ 
berated through the Roman World, a panic-stricken population—faced 
with an imminent prospect of seeing the familiar secular social frame¬ 
work of its life fall in ruins about its ears—instinctively closed its ranks 
round the standard of an oecumenical religious organization that gave 
promise of being able to weather the storm; and this flustered majority 
turned with savage resentment upon a minority of archaistic-minded 
grandees and ba<^ward peasants who, as the rest of Mankind saw it, 
were wantonly thwarting Mankind’s one hope of social as well as spiritual 
salvation. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, the transition to the ‘gestative’ 
from the *conceptive’ phase of a church’s service as a chrysalis is marked 
by an increase in the impetus of the flow of vitality without any change 
in its direction. In both these phases a current of psychic energy that 
can no longer And vent through the choked or shattered institutional 
channels of a disintegrating civilization is flowing into alternative chan¬ 
nels newly opened for it by the church. In the ‘conccptive’ phase the 
church is absorbing energy, released by the atrophy of the disintegrating 
civilization’s previous parochial institutions, for which a universal state 
has failed to provide an outlet; at the transition from the 'concepdve’ 
to the ‘gestative’ phase the church goes on to absorb the residual energy 
of the moribund secular society for which the imiversal state did provide 
an outlet until its own collapse. In this second phase the church is 
freighted with all the heritage and all the potentialities of Mankind; and, 
carrying with it this inestimably precious cargo, it embarks on its perilous 
passage across the gulf that opens beneath its feet when the fabric of 
the dead civilization Anally dissolves into a social vacuum. 

In the quaint but expressive imagery of Islamic Mythology, we may 
liken the church, in this heroic phase of its history, to the avatar of the 
Prophet Muhammad as a ram who sure-footcdly crosses the bridge— 

I S«e V. V. 678. n. 2, and V. vi. 205. The aubject ia dealt with in greater detail in 
Tritten, A. Th* Cahfihs and thtir Non-Miubm SubfMs (London 1930, Milford), 
etpecially chapi. 4 and 9, and in Browne, L. E.: 7 A« Ethpu of Christittm^ m Am from 
tti» Time of Mithommad tiU the Fourteenth Centvry (Cambridge 1933. Univeraity Preaa). 

* See IV. iv. 226-7. * See IV. iv. 44^. 
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xuirrow as a razor's edge—which U the only avenue of access to Paradise 
just because it spans ^e yawning gulf of Hell. Sinners and unbelievers 
who hazard the dizzy adventure on their own feet infallibly fall into the 
abyss; the only human souls that find their way across are those which, 
as a reward for their virtue or for their faith, are permitted to cling to 
the miraculous ram’s fleece in the conveniently portable shape of beati* 
fied ticks.’ When the crossing has been duly accomplished, the ‘gestative’ 
phase in the church’s transmissionary service is succeeded by the 
^parturient’ phase, and at this second transition the tide in the flow of 
spiritual energy turns and the roles of church and civilization are 
reversed. In the ’conccptive’ phase the church was drawing vitality 
from an old civilization within whose framework the church had sprung 
up; in the ‘parturient’ phase the church gives out vitality to a new 
dviUzation that has bem conceived in the church’s womb. We can 
watch this creative energy that has been confined within ecclesiastical 
bounds during the social interregnum flowing out again, under religious 
auspices, into secular channels on the economic and political, as well as 
the cultural, plane of social life. 

On the economic plane at the time of writing, by far the most 
impressive existing legacy of a ‘parturient’ universal church to an emer¬ 
gent civilization was to ^ seen in the economic prowess of a contem¬ 
porary Western World. By that date a quarter of a rnillennium had passed 
since a new secular society had completed a long-drawn-out process of 
extricating itself from the chrysalis of the Western Catholic Christian 
Church, and seven centuries since the first audacious anti-clerical stroke 
had been struck by the Stupor Mundi Frederick II Hohenstaufen.* Yet 
the marvellous and monstrous apparatus of Western technology, whose 
mechanical tentacles were now holding the whole globe in their grip, 
was a monument of the economic genius of an eccl^iastical Franken¬ 
stein ; for, when the history of this unprecedented and peculiar Western 
economic achievement was traced ba(^, it turned out to have originated 
as a by-product of Western Christian monachism.^ The psychological 
foundation of this mighty material edifice was a belief in the duty and 


> An inquiry into the origina of thu ItJamic ^th might cany ut &r aiielci and give 
ua light on obacure tneu of religioua hiatory. Ine bridge it mamfeatly the 'Chinvat 
Bridge’ of Zoroutrian Eschatology (aee Nytwg, H. S.: Du R 4 ligic>un da Atun Iran 
f^ozig 1^8, Hinhcba) (Minetiungen der VoMeraaiatjach-Aegyptiachen Geaellachaft 
V.),43 Ban<n,pp. 179-86). Ittheram the Cyclops' ram under whose belly Odyaaeua, 
clinging to the fleece, |Msa«d safely out of the mouth of the Cyclops’ cave without being 
detect^ by the bliodM monster’s groping hands? And ia this the same ram on whose 
golden fleece Phrizoe safely rode the waves of the Hellespont when his sister Hcllt fell 
off in mid>«ou'rae and nve her name to the waters to which she perish^ ? 

* For the historical ngniflcance of the Emperor Frederick tl, aee pp. 440, 446, and 
537-9. below, and IX. vui. 394-5. 

* Mr. Martin Wight eommeota: ‘Thia is true not only on the aocia! level on which 
you are discuaeing it. Is it not more profoundly true on the imellectual level? For docs 
not • Modern Western Science rest on the foundations of a Christian theology and take 
for mated a Christianised World? “The pre.suppoaitions that go to make up this 
'Catholic Faith’, preserved for many centuries by the religious institutions of Christen¬ 
dom, have aa a matter of historical fact been the main or fundamental presuppositions 
of Natural Science ever since” (ColUngwood, R. C.: An Euay on Mttaphytia (Oxford 
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dignity of physical labour; and this attitude—which was a revolutionary 
departure from the Hellenic contempt for labour as something vulgar 
and servile*—would not have established itself if it had not been hallowed 
through being inculcated in Saint Benedict’s Rule as a means, not of 
conjuring into existence a titanic ^commonwealth of swine’,^ but of 
providing for aspirants to citizenship in a 'commonwealth of God’ a 
discipline in the life of This World that would be propitious for their 
^iritual endeavours. On this immaterial foundation the Benedictine 
Order planted the agricultural groundwork of Western economic life, 
and this groundwork gave the Cistercian Order a basis for the industrial 
superstructure which their silent activity erected over their monastic 
folds and fields, until the cupidity that this monk>built Tower of Babel 
aroused in the hearts of its builders’ secular neighbours reached a pitch 
at which they could no longer keep their hands off it. A spoliation of the 
monasteries was one of the origins of a Modem Western capitalist 
economy. 

When we pass ^m the economic to the political plane, we see 
churches calling into existence new ‘commonwealths of nations’ and 
providing the statesmen and administrators required for the government 
of secular polities. 

In a different context* we have watched the Papacy giving a new 
political form to a Medieval Western Christendom by moulding it into 
a Respublica Christiana that promised to enable Mankind to enjoy simul¬ 
taneously the benefits of both parochialism and oecumcnicalism without 
having to suffer from the characteristic drawbacks of either of these 
hitherto antithetical dispensations. In bringing new communities into 
the comity of Western Christendom with the political status of inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms, the Papacy was bringing back into the political life 
of Mankind the multiplicity and variety that had been so fruitful in the 
growth stage of the antecedent Hellenic Civilization, while the political 
disunity and dissension that had brought the Hellenic Society to ruin 
and its political parochialism into disrepute were to be exorcised, in this 
new attempt to solve an old problem, by a recourse to the oecumenical 
authority which the Papacy had inherited the Roman Empire. 
The secular parochial princes of a Western Christian World were to 
dwell together in unity^ under the presidency of an ecclesiastical shep¬ 
herd; and, for the exercise of these political resp>onsibilities, the Pope 
had sanctions at his command which had been lacking in the Delphic 
Amphictyony. In the eyes of the subjects of a Medieval Western Christian 
prince, their ruler’s title to their obedience rested on the recognition of 
his legitimacy by the Apostle at Rome, and the power to bind implied 
the power to loose.* 

In a previous Part of this StucM we have observed the tragic break¬ 
down of this Medieval Western Christian eccIe8iastico*poUti<^ experi¬ 
ment, and the course of our inquiry will lead us back to this tragedy 

* See IV. iv. 339-41. 

* Placo: Respublieo, 3690-3710, cited in the present Study in II. i. 193, a. t, and II. 
ii. 23, n. 2. See furthu XII. x. 523, 612, and 604-14. 

* In IV. iv. 351-2, 37^, and 518-20. 

* Matt. xri. 19 and xviiL 18. 


* Pa. cxxziu. 1. 

♦ In IV. iv. 533-84. 
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again. At this point we have merely to take note of it as one illustration 
of the political role of a church in its ‘parturient’ phase, and to observe 
the corresponding role played by the Brahman ecclesiastical fraternity 
in the political articulation of a nascent Hindu Society when the 
Brahmans conferred legitimacy on RSjput dynasties descended from 
Hun and Guijara Eurasian Nomad founders of barbarian successor* 
states in the former domain of the Guptan Empire by discovering 
irreproachable genealogies for these casteless interlopers, who could 
never have pas^ thei^elves oif as kshatriyas without the aid of the 
Brahmans’ intellectual dexterity and religious prestige.' 

When we pass on to examine the Christian Church’s political role 
in Orthodox Christendom and the MahaySna’s in the Far East, we see 
the church's field of activity being circumscribed in both these societies 
by the evocation of a ghost of &e antecedent civilization’s universal 
state—the Sui and T’ang renaissance of the Han Empire in the main 
body of the Far Eastern Society, and the East Roman renaissance of 
the Roman Empire in the main body of Orthodox Christendom.* In 
these circumstances in the Far East the participation of the Mahayanian 
clergy in secular public life never became more than a passing phase in 
a particular region. The prospects opened up by their employment in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era as civil servants in the 
barbarian successor-states of the Han Empire in its northern provinces, 
in place of Confucian civil servants who were unwilling to serve a 
barbarian r^ime,’ w'ere decisively closed when, in a.d. 5^, the South 
of a nascent Far Eastern World was united politically with the North 
and when, in the next generation, the Confucian scholar-administrators 
were enticed by T'ang T’ai Tsung out of their southern citadel to take 
over the administration of an avatar of the oecumenical empire of the 
Han.^ In Orthodox Christendom the Christian Church’s field of political 
activity had promised in the seventh century of the Christian Era to 
become what it eventually did become in the West; but in the event the 
Oecumenical Patriarch Sereius (Jungebatur A.D. 610-38) proved not to 
have been the harbinger of an Orthodox Christian <x>unterpart of the 
Medieval Western Papal ascendancy. In Orthodox Christendom this 
promise failed to materialize owing to the Emperor Leo Synis’s success 
in organizing the East Roman Empire in the eighth centiiry and to the 
re-emergence in the ninth century of a classic^ly educated Christian 
laity capable of conducting a complicated civil administration without 
the Church’s assistance.^ 

In these altered political and cultural circumstances the fate of the 
Christian Church in Orthodox Christendom was more ironical than 
that of the MahaySna in the Far East In the Far Eastern Society from 
T’ang T’ai Tsung’s day onwards the Mahiyana found a new place for 
itself as one among a number of religions and philosophies existing side 
by side and catering, without any mutual exclusiveness, for the ^vers 

I Se« Smith, V. A.: The Early Hutary oj In^a, 3rd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
PreaO, pp. 407 -» 3 . 

* See pp. tp-at, above, and X. ix. 16 and 15. 

* See pp. 370-a, above, and X. ix. ao. 

•> See pp. 370-3, above, and X. ix. ao. 


* See IV. iv. 344-6. 
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spiritual needs of the same public; and, just because the Mahiy&na did 
offer spiritual sustenance that was not to be obtained either from a vulgar 
Taoism or from an academic Confucianism, it unobtrusively continued 
to permeate the life of the Far Eastern Society in spite of occasional 
bouts of repression to which it was subjected by Gallio-likc emperors 
at the instigation of enviouS'hearted Confucian counsellors. 

The continuing importance of the Mahiyina in this unofRcial guise is 
attested by the part that it played in the cultural conversion of Korea 
and Japan to the Far Eastern way of life—a part that bears comparison 
with the role played by the Christian Church in the attraction of Hungary, 
Poland, and Scandinavia into the orbit of Western Christendom. A com* 
parable role was played by the Eastern Orthodox Christian Church in 
planting an offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in the soil of 
Russia; but in Orthodox Christian history this achievement was excep* 
tional; for, although, to outward appearance, the Christian Church in the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom had suffered less than the MahSySna 
in the main body of the Far Eastern World from an Hellenic political and 
cultural renaissance that lacked the self'assurance and the driving-force 
of the Sinic renaissance in the Age of the T’ang, it had been manoeuvred, 
as a consequence, into a more invidious position. It would have been 
happier for the Church to have been disestablished than to be kept in 
harness, as she was, as the handmaiden instead of the Egeria of a ghost 
of the Roman Empire; for, in her new official status of subjection to the 
East Roman state, the Church brought, not peace, but a sword* into the 
international life of an expanding Orthodox Christendom. 

The disastrous effect of the Or^odox Church’s constitutional position 
on the relations between the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria after 
Bulgaria’s conversion has been examined in some detail in another 
a>ntext,* and we have also noticed how the ascendancy, of which the 
Church was disappointed in Orthodox Christendom in the auspicious 
hour when the new society was in growth, was thrust upon the Church 
out of due time and beyond due measure after the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization had prematurely broken down in consequence of the mon* 
strously disproportionate over-development of a renascent state that 
had established its own ascendancy over the Church.* When the main 
body of a broken-down Orthodox Christian Society found itself con¬ 
strained, as the penalty for its political failure, to accept an indispensable 
universal state at alien hands, and Greeks and Bulgars were forced into 
political parity at last as fellow ra'iyeh of an Ottoman shepherd, the 
Oecumenical Patriarch Gennadius and his successors were invested de 
jure by the statesmanship of Sultan Mehmed Fitih with the political 
authority that had once devolved de facto on the Oecumenical Patriarch 
Sergius at the Roman Empire’s nadir in the days of Heraclius. During 
the period between the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in a.d. 
1453 and the impact of the West at the turn of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom survived in a state of suspended animation as a millet of 

> Matt. X. 34; cp. I^ruke xii. 51. 

* In IV. iv. 379-405. 


» Se« IV. iv. 351-71. 
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the Ottoman Empire with the Oecumenical Patriaxchate as its milUt 
hashy.' In this role the Church was once again serving the Orthodox 
Chnslian Civilization as a protective ecclesiastical integument, but this 
time it was not a chrysalis fostering a germ of new me but a napkin 
enfolding a buried talent.’ 

While there was no doubt about the part played, by the Christian 
Church in the West in calling a new commonwealth of parochial states 
into existence at and after the close of the first chapter of Western 
Mstory in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, it was still, at the 
time of writing, a debatable question whether—and, on an affirmative 
answer, to what extent—the church was also the source of the parlia¬ 
mentary representative institutions which began, in the second chapter 
of Western history, to take shape in a number of Western parochial 
8Ut«. It had been affirmed and denied that these parochial secular 
rudiments of representative government had been derived from the 
regional conferences of bishops or had been copied from the oecumenied 
oo^titutions of monastic orders. Whatever the truth might be on this 
pomt, an historian might feel more confidence in ascribing an ecclesiastical 
origin to the institutions of self-govenunent in the city-states of the 
Medieval Western World for it was certain that on the secular plane 
the civic self-government that had once been the distinctive political 
feature of the Hellenic Civilization did not survive the post-Diocletianic 
Age, and was indeed already wilting as far back as the early days of an 
Antonine 'Indian Summer*—to judge, among other evidence, by the 
correspondence that passed between the Younger Pliny and the Em- 

g eror Trajan when Pliny was governor of the province of Bithynia. 

y that date a vitality which was no longer finding a satisfactory outlet 
in secular dvic life was flowing into the self-government of the local 
Christian commiinities in the municipal cells composing the Roman 
lx»dy poliuc and, though, in the stress of the social interregnum follow¬ 
ing the dissolution of the Roman Empire in the West, ecclesiastical 
institutions of local self-government went the same way as their secular 
patterns, the authoritarian influence exerted on elections of bishops by 
the incumbents of neighbouring sees and by the secular arm never 
wholly eradicated the memory oT the historical fact that the election of 
a bishop was traditionally the prerogative of the clergy and people of 
the diocese. In so far as the development of local self-government in the 
aty-states of a Medieval Western Christendom was due to the stimulus 
of memories of a simile dispensation in the past, the creative reminis¬ 
cence w'as a recollection of an ecdesiastical self-government in the 
Roman Imperial ^e rather than of a previous secular self-government 
wluch had passed ite zenith as far back as the beginning of the Hellenic 
Time of Troubles in the fifth century b.c. 


I ^ >4“3«; Luke 

eiKiSS inetitudon of the city-eute ie 

♦ Tto underiyinz connexion between the two phenomene in Bithynie thet cauied 

of civic inetitSdon. end the epree^Uf ChrieSJSy 
ievelS^ed^pWM”* apprehended by either the consdentwue governor or the 
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When we turn to consider the enlistment of ecclesiastical dignatories in 
the$erviceofseculargovemmentsas8tatesmenandadministrators,wefmd 
a sharp divergence t^ween the course of Western and Hindu history on 
the one side and Orthodox Christian and Far Eastern hbtory,on the o^er. 

In Western Christendom at moments of acute political and social 
crisis—as, for instance, when the Roman Empire was dissolving there 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, or after the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire in the ninth century—bishops were sometimes 
constrained by the importunity of their harassed flocks to take over the 
political as well as the ecclesiastical government of their dioceses. In 
the fifth century of the Christian Era this burden was thrust upon the 
shoulders of Apollinaris Sidonius by his Auvergnat compatriots on the 
eve of the annexation of Auvergne by the Roman Empire's Visigothic 
successor-state; and the elected magistrates who governed the city-states 
of Northern Italy from the eleventh century onwards seem to have been 
the direct political heirs, not of Carolingian counts, but of the local 
bishops who had stepped into the breach when an over-centralized 
Carolingian administration had broken down. On the Italian side of the 
Alps the only local bishop, apart from the Pope, who retained this 
temporal authority during the later Middle Ages was the Bishop of 
Trent, on the outermost fringe of the North Italian dty-statc cosmos. 
In the less precocious Tran^pine regions of Western Christendom 
prince-bishoprics survived until far into the Modem Age. Within the 
shrunken confines of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ the ecclesiastical 
principalities of Trent, Salzburg, Passau, Wurzburg, Mainz, Trier, 
KOln, Munster, and Li^e—to mention only a few of the most illustrious 
—were not swallowed up by their secular neighbours till a.d. 1803; and 
even in the Kingdom of England, where the development of an effective 
central government had been brought on at an exceptionally early date 
by the Danish invasions and by the Norman Conquest, the Bishop 
Palatine of Durham did not lose the last vestiges of the attributes of 
temporal sovereignty until A.D. 1836.’ 

As the counsellors and ministers of secular rulers, the ecclesiastical 
dignatories of Western Christendom had had a longer and more 
continuous career of political activity than as temporal rulers in their 
o^m right. It was not, perhaps, surprising to see ^e government of a 
barbarian successor-state of the Roman Empire, such as the Visigothic 
Kingdom in the Iberian Peninsula in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, virtually falling into the hands of the local bishops in council. 
It was more remarkable that, a thousand years later, after the beginning 
of the Modem Age, when a Transalpine Western Christendom, in the 
train of a Medieval Italy, had equipped itself with an educated laity, 
the secular sovereigns of a sixteenth-century England and Castile and 
a seventeenth-century France should still have ^en so prone as they 
were to place their governments in ecclesiastical hands. The bare redt^ 
of the names Wolsey, Ximenes, Adrian, Richelieu, Mazarin is enough 
to remind us of the prominence of ecclesiastics in the political life of ^e 

' An Act of Parliament aeparating the Palatinate juriadiction from tha See of 
E>urham and veatins it in the Crown wai paaaed at Weatminater on the axat June, 1836. 
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Western World in its Early Modern Age; and the list runs over into a 
self-consdotisly secular-minded eighteenth century. In a post-Hapsburg 
Spain an offshoot of the House of Bourbon burnt its fingers by placing 
itself in the venturesome hands of a Cardinal Alberoni; in a Bourbon 
France an archbishop of Toulouse, Etienne-Charles Lomdrie dc 
Brienne, was the last prime minister of an expiring Ancien Rdgme before 
Louis XVI recalled Necker and convened the States-General; and in 
a post-Bourbon France a Napoleon appointed at his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs a revolutionary politician who had served his apprenticeship as 
a bishop under the Ancien Rigime. A procession of ecclesiastical statesmen 
that is headed by a fifth-century Roman vir stTtatorius who ended his 
career as bishop of Auvergne is closed by an eighteenth-century French 
diplonutist who began his career as bishop of Autun. From the days of 
Sidonius to those of Talleyrand inclusive, the ‘parturient’ phase of the 
Christian Church’s service as a chrysalis was drawn out, in Gaul, over 
a span of more than twelve hundred years. 

In the Hindu World the political record of the Brahman Caste was 
no less impressive. The new commonwealth of parochial states which 
the Brahmans had conjured up in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era out of the post-Guptan social interregnum soon fell into a fiatricidal 
w*arfare, and in the twelfth century this breakdown opened a breach for 
the entry of successive waves of alien invaders;* yet, through all sub¬ 
sequent vicissitudes of Hindu political fortunes, the Brahmans managed 
to make their services as secular administrators indispensable under 
the most diverse regimes. When a disintegrating Hindu Civilization 
entered into its universal state, Brahman agents—from junior clerks 
upw'ards to ministers of state—^were employed by the Mughal Rij and 
the British RSj in succession. Akbar ruled India through the agency of 
Mahish DSs {alias R 2 ji Birbal), and in a.d. 1952 a Kashmiri Brahman, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was serving as the first Prime Minister of the British 
Rkj’s newly established Hindu successor-state. 

When we turn to the histories of the Orthodox Christian and Far 
Eastern civilizations, the picture changes. In the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom the Oecumenical Patriarch Sergius’s effective intervention 
in secular politics in the reign of the Emperor Heraclius {imperabat a.d. 
610-41) was, as we have seen, a flash in the pan; thereafter, the Oecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate went into a political eclipse that lasted for more 
than eight hundred years; and, even when Mehmed the Conqueror 
found it convenient to turn this ancient Orthodox Christian ecclesiastical 
institution to the political account of an alien regime, he entrusted 
Gennadius with the management, not of the Ottoman Empire itself, 
but merely of its largest subjea community, the Rum Milkti. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era the Ottoman 
Government did bring itself to employ unconverted Greeks as ministers 
of state,* and it recruited these Dragomans of the Porte and Dragomans 
of the Fleet from the Patriarchal c6tcrie in the Phanar at Constantinople; 
but these Christian Greek Ottoman high officials were invariably laymen. 
In a nascent Far Eastern Society the Mahayanian clerical administrators 

* Se« IV. iv. 99. 2 See II. ii. »aa-8. 
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in the service of the barbarian suc^ssor-states of the Han Empire in 
the North played a political part not imlike that of the Catholic Christian 
bishops in Visigothic Spain; but, unlike their Western Christian 
counterparts, they had no successors. No Buddhist Richelieu found 
service with the Ming and no Buddhist Talleyrand with the Manchus. 

The picture changes again, however, when we pass from the political 
to the cultural plane; for a Mahayina which was driven out of the Far 
Eastern political arena so decisively by a resurgent Confucian School of 
scholar-administrators in the Age of the T'ang reasserted itself in the 
intellectual field in the Age of the Sung. The five Far Eastern philo¬ 
sophers, culminating in Chu Hsi,‘ who, in the course of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era, created a new system of 
metaphysics and ethics in the belief that they were rediscovering the 
original meaning of the Confucian Classics, owed less to the authentic 
Confucian canon than to a Mahayanian Weltanschauung which by their 
day had so subtly permeated the intellectual atmosphere of the Far 
Eastern World that it could govern the thought of minds that were set 
upon ignoring or repudiating it^ 

This enduring intellectual potency was part of the heritage of the 
Mahfly2na from a Primitive Buddhist school of philosophy of which this 
higher religion was a metamorphosis.* In contrast to the MahSyina, 
Christianity had started life without any philosophical system of its own, 
and had subsequently found itself constrained to attempt the tour de 
force of presenting its faith in the alien intellectual terms of the Hellenic 
schools in order to commend itself to the intellectually cultivated upper 
stratum of the Hellenic Society.* In Western Christendom this Hellenic 
intellectual alloy in Christian thought became overwhelmingly dominant 
after it had been reinforced in the twelfth century by the 'reception' of 
Aristotelianism into a Western Christian theology;* and, though the 
Christian Church did make a most effective contribution to intellectual 
progress in the West by founding and fostering the Western universities,* 
it was not in the intellectual so much as in the artistic sphere that the 
cultural influence of Christianity on the Western Civilization made itself 
felt In the West, the liturgy of the Christian Church was one of the 
roots of a secular literature^—first in the Latin that was the sacred lan¬ 
guage of the Church in the domain of the Patriarchate of Rome,* and 
thereafter in a galaxy of living vernacular tongues that burst out of their 
Latin swaddling clothes in the twelfth century as buds break into flower 
in spring.* 


* Se« II. 1 . aoa-i. 

* See. for example. Funa Yu-l*n: A Sheri Hittory ef Chinett Philetof^y (New York 

Macmillen), pp. 254 and 268. In the present ctud^ the Neoconfucun renaiuence 
of the Confucian pmloaophy it examined further in X. lx. 40045. 

* See V. V. 133-6. * See V. v. 366-7 and 539. 

» See X. ix. 45-48. • See IV. iv. 527. 

r Another root of the aecular literature of the Westem World waa the heroic poetry 
inaptred by the expenencea of the Westem Chriatian barbarian invadcra of the Anda¬ 
lusian Umayyad Caliphate in the Iberian Peninaula (ace V. t. 259-61). 

* The renaiaaancea of an extinct Hellenic aecular literature—in a Latin dreia in 
Weatem Chriateodom and in a Greek dreaa in Orthodox Chriatendom—are examined 
further in X. ix. 60-67. 

* There waa im 8u<± flowering of a new vernacular in the main body of Orthodox 
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(i) THE INADEQUACY OP THE CHRYSALIS CONCEPT 

We have now perhaps carried our analysis far enough to warrant the 
conclusion that, in each of the eight cases that have b^n the subject of 
our inquiry so far, a church had in fact served as a chrysalis whi^ had 
absorbed energy emitted by a disintegrating civilization and then, in the 
fullness of time, had transmitted this store of energy to another civiliza¬ 
tion that had germinated in the transmissionary church’s womb. If this 
conclusion is correct, the conception of a church as a chrysalis is borne 
out by the phenomena in so far as we have considered them up to this 
point; but we have still to ask ourselves two questions: First, does the 
transition from an ‘apparented’ to an ‘affiliated’ civilization invariably 
take place by way of a chrysalis church ? And, second, even in a case in 
which a church demonstrably served as an instrument for furthering 
the process of the reproduction of civilizations, does it follow that this 
service is the be-all and end-all of the church by which it has been 
rendered ? Can we be sure that this is as important an event in the his¬ 
tory of the chrysalis church as it manifesdy is in the history of the 
emergent civilization ? Its importance for the church itself must be out- 
stand^ if we are to be justified in taking this service as the key to the 
church's historical function and significance. Yet it is conceivable that, 
in the church’s history, this may be a minor episode, if not a major 
aberration. Evidently our inquiry is not yet at an end. We must carry 
our analysis further. 

If we examine more closely our eight cases in which the transition 
from an ‘apparented’ to an 'affiliated* civilization had been made by way 
of a chry^s church, we shall see that in all of them the 'affiliated' 
society had been a civilization of the third generation and the 'apparented’ 
society one of the second generation.' The Western Civilization and the 
Orthodox Christian, both in its main body and in its Russian offshoot, 
are affiliated to the Hellenic, which in its turn is affiliated to the Minoan. 
The Iranic and Arabic Muslim civilizations are affiliated to the Syriac, 
which is affiliated to the Minoan, as the Hellenic is. The Hindu Ci%^iza- 
don is affiliated to the Indie, which in its turn is undoubtedly affiliated 
to the so-called 'Indus Culture’, whether this is to rank as a distinctive 
civilization in its own right, or whether it is to be classified as an offshoot 
or a colonial version of the Sumeric Civilization.* Moreover, the progress 
of archaeological discovery, which had brought a not merely buried but 
also forgotten 'Indus Culture’ to light within the lifetime of the writer of 
this Study, had subsequently verified and vindicated the Sinic tradition 
that there had been a ‘Shang Culture’ in the Yellow River Basin before 

Chrittendom; for here the reneiuence of Helleniun wee ai potent, and aa bliahting, in 
literature aa it waa in philoeophy laee X. ix. 73 - 7 s). The ipirk of medieval Greek epi« 
poctrr that waa atruck out by the border wertare between the Eaat Roman Empire and 
the *Abba«d Caliphate did not kindle a flame; and the heroic poetry of the Ruaaian 
barbarian invadera of a crumbling Khaxar Empire and the Greek and S^b bavarian 
invadera of a crumbling Ottoman Empire waa Iwewiae abortive (tec V. v. 152-4,188-4, 
and 196-301). Since tM Comnenian Age the vemainjlar literature of Orthodox Chria- 
tendom had aprung, not from native roots, but from exotic Weitem alioi and cuttinn. 

> See the table in I. i. 131-1. 

> See I. i. 104-4. 
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the rise of a Sinic Civilization there in the Ch6u Age and by the year 
A.D. 1952 the disinterment of this buried but never forgotten pre-Sinic 
Shang Culture had been carried far enough to warrant a student of 
History in concluding that the Far Eastern Civilization, both in its main 
body in China and in its offshoot in Korea and Japan, resembled its 
living contemporaries in being a civilization of the third generation— 
seeing that the Sinic Civilization, to which the Far Eastern was affiliated, 
had now proved to be affiliated in its turn to an antecedent Shang Culture 
which could no longer be dismissed as being merely legendary.* This 
impressive uniformity suggests that the reproduction of civilizations 
through the agency of chrysalis churches may be a special feature of the 
transition from civilizations of the second generation to those of the 
third. 

If we test this conclusion by reckoning the generations from the 
standpoint, not of the ‘apparented’ and ‘affiliated’ civilizations, but of 
the chrysalis churches, we shall 6nd ourselves arriving at the same 
uniform result; for the four churches—Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
and the Mahiyina—which served as chrysalises in the eight cases of 
reproduction that we are examining, had been, every one of them, the 
creation of the internal proletariat of a civilization of the second genera¬ 
tion. Christianity and the Mahiyina stood in this relation to a dis¬ 
integrating Hellenic Society,* Islam to a disintegrating Syriac Society,* 
Hinduism to a disintegrating Indie Society. Moreover, in the two 
churches—^namely Christianity and the MahiySna—in which the creative 
spark of life had b<en derived from a source outside the society by whose 
internal proletariat the church had been established,^ this alien source 
had likewise been a civilization of the second generation. Christianity 
had been inspired by the Syriac, and the MahSyina by the Indie, 
Civilization; and the Syriac and Indie societies, like the Hellenic Society 
within whose social framework Christianity and the Mahlyina both grew 
up, w'ere civilizations of the second generation. 

Not all civilizations of the second generation, however, had become 
apparented to civilizations of the third generation through a chrysalis 
church. The achievement of this by the Indie Society, for instance, had 
not been emulated by any of its three sister civilizations. The abortive 

> The place of tbia Shang Culture in the hiatory of the civiliaationa U examined further 
in X. ix. 375, 694, n. 3, and 696, n. i. 

* This confirmation of a Sinic tradition throu^ the diainierment of material remaina 
that the Shang Culture had depoaited during thelaat Phaac of ita hiitory waa an archaeo¬ 
logical addition to hiitorical knowledm which, in bringing to light a previoualy un- 
authenticated ‘cycle of Cathay', called Kr a change in the daaaificatton in previous Parta 
of this Study. In the uble in 1 .1. >31 the Sinic Society should be transferred from the 
group of aecietiea unrelated to earlier societies (e.g. the Minoan, Sumeric, and Mayan) 
to the group of 'infra-aifiliated' tociedea (e.g. the Indie, Hitttte, Syriac, and Hellenic); 
in the table on p. 133 in the same context the Sinic Society should be transferred from 
the second to the fourth tine. In II. i. 318-21 the genesis of the Shang Culture, not the 
genesis of the Sink Civilisation, should be eouated with the human response to the 
physical challenge of the Middle and Lower Yellow River Basin. 

t For the relatkn of the Mahiyina to the Hellenic CivUixation, see V. v. 134-5, 
361-3, 37J, and 482-3. 

* falant was given its historic form by the Syriac internal proletariat, though the 
Arabian social mQku in whkh the Fourwter lived and died was a section of the external 
proletariat of the Hellenic World (see II. ii. 287-S; V ,v. 127-8 and 672-8). 

« See I. i. 57. 
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First Syriac, Hittite, and Babylonic societies all passed away without 
generating successors; and, though the internal proletariat of the 6aby< 
Ionic Society did succeed in creating two higher religions—Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism—these embryonic universal chxirches both missed Ere 
through being diverted to serve the militant political purpose of cham¬ 
pioning the Syriac Civilization, from which they had derived their 
inspiration, against an intrusive Hellenism.’ Thus, even in the transition 
from the dviUzations of the second to those of the third generation, the 
epiphany of a chrysalis church is not an invariable feature; and, if we 
now extend our survey first backwards in time behind the second 
generation and then forwards beyond the third generation, we shall find 
the picture changing. In the affiliation of the Hellenic and Syriac 
dviUzations to the Minoan Civilization, and of the Indie Civilization to 
the Sumeric or to the Indus Culture, there is no trace of any chrysalis 
church performing the service which was rendered by Christianity, the 
Mahlytoa, Hinduism, and Islam in the next chapter of the story, when 
the Hellenic, Sinic, Indie, and Syriac civilizations in their turn repro¬ 
duced their kind in a third generation. 

In an earlier passage^ we have considered the possibility that Orphism 
might be a vestige of an almost obliterated universal church, emanating 
from a Minoan mternal proletariat, which then would have done for a 
nascent Hellenic Civilization what Christianity was to do in the next 
generation for the Orthodox Christian and Western civilizations. But 
on second thoughts^ we have inclined to the view that Orphism was not 
a legacy inherited by the Hellenic Sodety from a Minoan past but was 
an artihdal and somewhat academic product of Hellenism itself in the 
Achaemenian Age when, on this view, Orphism was self-consdously 
manufactured by sophisticated Hellenic souls which had been made 
aware of a spiritual void in their own sodal heritage by a sudden revela¬ 
tion, through the conductive medium of the Achaemenian Empire, of 
the spiritual riches of Syriac religion and Indie philosophy. 

If we turn from an almost unknown Minoan to a rather less obscure 
Sumeric history in its disintegration phase, a glimmer of light here 
enables us just to discern the emergence of the rudiments of a higher 
religion from an idolatrous worship which the inventors of Agriculture 
had paid to their own astounding handiwork.* The worship of a god 
who dies for his worshippers, and of a goddess who is the dying god’s 
mother and also his bride, seems to have been commtinicated by a dis¬ 
integrating Sumeric Civilization not only to its Hittite and abortive 
S^ac successors and to its Egyptiac neighbour but to barbarian and 
primitive peoples beyond the pale of Civilization up to the extreme 
north-western bounds of the Old World.* This Sumeric worship of 

* See V. r. i x7-*6. 

* In I. i. 95-100. 

s See V. V. Sa-S? end 697-8 and X. ut. 738-40. 

* See III. iii. 250-9. 

( See 1 . i. 1x5, n. 1, and V. v. 149-50. Henri Frankfort, in Kmgthip and tht Gods 
(Chic^ 1948, Univeraity of Chicago Preta), pp. 286-94, aeu out to disprove Sir Jamea 
Fraters asauinption—-which haa been followed in the preaent Study utrougbout, and 
especially in V. v. 147-52—that the worships of Tammus, Adonia, Osiria, and Attia 
are ao many variants of a aingle religion. To the preaent writes mind, Frankfort’s 
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Tammuz and Ishtar had perhaps been the first institutional embodiment 
of a new spiritual insight that w'as so deep and significant that it was still 
to be found at the heart of the higher religions that were living and 
working in the OikoumenS in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 
jshtar—the goddess who was at the same time 'virgin, mother and 
queen’*—lived for followers of the Mah2y£na in Kwanyin as well as for 
Christians in Mary, while Tammuz lived in Amitabha as well as in 
Husayn and in Christ.* The inchoate Sumeric higher religion which was 
eventually to bear this precious spiritual h^it does not, nowever, seem 
to have lent itself in its infancy to the mimdane social task of serving as 
a chrysalis in the transition from a Sumeric to a Hittite or an abortive 
First Syriac Civilization. When the curtain rises on a Hittite World 
whose infancy was still obscure to historians in a.d. 1952, we find the 
gods of the 'apparented’ Sumeric Society sharing the field with the gods 
of the north'Westem barbarians who had brought a new civilization to 
birth by overrunning the Anatolian provinces of a dissolving Sumeric 
Empire of the Four Quarters.* The Anatolian cult of Ishtar had to wait 
until the Hittite Civilization, in its turn, had gone down to Sbeol before 
the introduction of the Sumeric goddess into the Hellenic World under 
the name of Cybele by a Hittite contingent of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat enabled her worshippers to compete with those of Isis, 
Mithras, and Christ for the privilege—or corves—of providing a chrysalis 
for the transition from a declining Hellenic Civilization to successor 
societies of the same species. 

In the Egyptiac World, where the Sumeric pair of divinities ac¬ 
climatized themselves under the names Osiris and Isis, their wor¬ 
shippers did, if Breasted is right,^ come within an ace of creating a 
proletarian church which might have conjured a new civilization out of 
the social interregnum that follow’ed the break-up of'the Middle Empire’. 
But this denouement, which would have anticipated by a whole genera¬ 
tion the performance of the chrysalis role by Christianity, the Mahiy&na, 
Hinduism, and Islam, was prevented at last moment by an union 
sacrit between the hitherto mutually antipathetic and hostile religions 
of the Egyptiac internal proletariat and dominant minority against the 
alien religion of the intrusive barbarian Hyksos; and, in consequence, 
the Egyptiac Civilization was able to double the rutural term of its life, 
at the cost of renouncing the possibility of reproducing its kind. 

It thus appears that the intervention of a church in the role of chrysalis, 


arguments sgainst the Prsserian view are lesa convincing than those in favour of it, 
which are suminarued as follows by Frankfort himself with admirsble esndour: 

‘C^e must start by conce^ng that it is possible to recount a my th of a dyii^ god which 
contains features common to the myths of Egypt, Mesopoumia and Syria. His story 
would run like this: T^e sod was killed by an enemy in the guise of a bMr (Adonis) or 
aymboliaed by the boar (OairiB, Marduk). Moreover, the g^’s body floeted upon the 
water, or he was said to luve drowned (Osiris, Tammuz), or hta blood stained the water 
of a river (Adonis). His death brought about the stagnation of all natural life; a goddess 
bewailed lum and set out to retrieve him. The (tod was found and liberated, sometimes 
with the aid of hia son (Osiris, Mai^uk, Enlil). With his resurrection, Nsture, arsd 
especially all vegetation, revived. . . . Furthermore, it has been maintained that the 
names 01 Osiris and Assur, atsd the epithet “Asaru" borne by Marduk, may be derived 
from a comnwn root' (Frankfort, op. ctt., pp. and 29O. 

* Goethe; Faust, Part 11 , U. izioz-3. * See v. vi, 276. 

3 Sec V. V. 266. * See I. i. 140^3 and V, v. X50-2. 
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which was a normal occurrence in the transition from civilizations of the 
second generation to their successors in the third generation, had never 
occurred in the corresponding transition to the second generation from 
the first. No such phenomenon had attended the exits of either the 
Sumeric and Egypdac or the other primary civilizations, namely the 
Minoan, the Andean, and the Mayan; and, in passing, we may note 
tha^ so far as we know, the New World had never given birth to any 
indigenous higher religion in any chapter of the history of civilizations 
there. 

If we now extend our survey in the opposite direction in Time, and 
review the latter ends of the civilizations of the third generation, we shall 
find that in this chapter of the story too, down to ^ time of writing, 
there had been no examples, and few auguries, of a repetition of the 
process of reproduction by way of chrysalis churches. This difference 
from the preceding chapter was not due to an absence of those circum> 
stances that had been ^e predisposing conditions when the Christian 
Church, the Mahiyana, Hinduism, and Islam had been created by the 
internal proletariats of Reintegrating civilizations of the second genera¬ 
tion; for, whatever might be the state of the Western, Iranic Mtislim, 
and Arabic Muslim societies in the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era,* each of the five other surviving civilizations had by that time given 
unmistakable proof of being in disintegration by having entered into a 
universal state; yet these five civilizations, between them, had failed to 
produce a crop of higher religions that could compare with their pre¬ 
decessors' religious harvest at a corresponding stage in their history, and 
the balance is not redressed if we add to the catalogue the meagre 
symptoms* in a Western World whose disintegration could not, in a.d. 
1952, yet be taken for granted. 

Of the rudiments of higher religions that had been thrown up by one 
or other of the eight civilnutions that were still alive in the sixth decade 
of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, some had stultified them¬ 
selves by going into politics and resorting to violence, while others, 
which had refi'ained from stultifying themselves in this way and had 
persisted in a gentle course, had then after all stultified themselves 
nevertheless by falling into the trap that had once ensnared the Osirian 
Church to the Egyptiac World. These persistently gentle religions had 
carried their practice of non-violence to the point of depriving them¬ 
selves of their raison d’itre by becoming reconciled to a dominant 
minority whose failure to save society had called them into existence to 
stand in the breach. These miscarriages have come to our notice already 
in our survey of internal proletariats and their works,* and in this place 
we have merely to remind ourselves of episodes that have been touched 
upon already Rere. 

An outstanding example of self-stultification through resort to force 
was presented in Hindu history by Sikhism,* a would-be synthesis of 
Hinduism with Islam which had started by practising fraternity as a 
corollary to its preaching of monotheism, had gone astray through allow- 

* The prespeett of tho Wettem Civilization are diacuaaed in XII. iz. 406-644, 

* See V. V. 188. » See V. t. 58-104. ♦ See V. r. 106. 
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ing itself to become the sectarian faith of militant founders of a successor- 
state of the Mughal Rij, and had come eventually to be little more than 
the distinctive mark of a community that had virtually become another 
Hindu caste. The more romantic fate of perishing with the sword that 
they had misguidedly drawn had been suffered in China under the 
Manchu Empire by the T’ai P'ing^ and in the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom under the Ottoman Empire by the followers of Sheykh 
Bedr-ed-Din and thereafter by the adherents of a resurgent Imim! 
Shi'ism,* while the BektishI movement had steered clear of this parti¬ 
cular wrong turning, only to sacrifice its oecumenical mission for the 
sake of becoming, first a regimental badge for the Ottoman Janissary 
Corps, and afterwards a national heterodoxy for Albanian barbarians’ 
whose war-bands had just missed their manifest destiny of entering into 
the heritage of an Ottoman Empire in dissolution.* 

In the Western World an ide^ of social justice had lured a Christian 
sect into seeking to anticipate God’s work by drawing the sword when 
the militant wing of the Anabaptist movement had seized the Tyrolese 
dty of Brixen in a.d. I5a8 and the Westphalian city of Munster in a.0. 
1534;’ and it was the same impatience to put down the mighty from 
their seat and to exalt the humble and meek^ that had found vent, in a 
semi-Westemized Russia in a.d. 1917, in a similar recourse to violence 
in which a band of militant Marxists had seized, not one city, but an 
empire, and had victoriously maintained their hold on their huge prize 
against the hostile world in arms to which their Anabaptist forerunners 
had quickly succumbed. Like a latter-day Mahayanian Buddhism, this 
latter-day Marxian Communism could neither be classified correctly 
nor understood aright as anything but a religion; for, though Marxism, 
too, was a metamorphosis of a philosophy, and though its exponents 
vehemently denounced and repudiated Keligion in general and Christi¬ 
anity in particular, the Marxian myth, faith, and hope all betrayed 
their Christian origins,^ and the Marxian mission to preach the gospel 
to every creature’ ran true to type by stultifying itself, as other once 
oecumenical-minded religious movements had stultified themselves in 
their day, when it enlisted in the service of a secular state. 

In a previous Part of this Study, written before the General War of 
A.D. 1939-45,’ it has been suggested that, in a Westernizing World which 


» S«« V. V. 167. » S«e V. V. III. 

» S«e V. V. 495. ^ S«e IV. iv. 76-77. 

* See V. V. 167 and 170. Mr. Martin Wight pointa out chat, in the hiatorv ol Weitera 
Chriitendom, ‘the firat violent Chriatian aocial rerolutionanea to make a bis were 
the Bohemian Taboritea of the earlx fifteenth century, and' that ‘the tradition to which 
thev and the Anabaptiata belong can be traced back to the Patarinea of Milan. It aoea 

ultimately, perhapa, to auch primitive Chriatian Futuritta aa the Montaniata anuthc 
Circumcelliooca, whoae centre of intereat, however, waa not aocial iuatice on Thia Earth 
ao much aa apocalyptic expectation or peraonal aalvation.' Mr. Wieht alao pointa out that 
Reiaheld Niebuhr'haa aomething like' the ‘diatinction between ‘Violent’’ and "gentle" 
reactiona in an internal proletariat in hia diatinction between "hard utopiana" and "aoft 
utopiana" among Chriatian acetariea’. See hia Faith and History (New York 1949, 
Senbner), pp. 105-13. 

* Luke I. 52. 

r See V. v. 177-^. For a further diacuaaion of the affiliation of Manitm to Chriadanity, 
aee Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Stirooy Jniemational Affairs, tfSJ (London 
I 934 t Milford), p. tai. o. 2, and Sunny, ifiJd (1935}, p- 3 SS> 3 > P- 373 > 

* Mark xvi. 15. * Sec V. v. 179-85. 
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at that time, on the political plane, was still a hoiise of many mansions, 
Marxism might be heading towards the prosaic destination that Sikhism, 
Imimi Shi'ism, and Bektashism had each already reached in becoming 
the national religion of a parochial state. By the year a.o. 1952 Mankind 
had seen the number of Great Powers in the World reduced to no more 
than two through the cumulative effect of two world wars in one lifetime, 

in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum 

omnibus humania esset terrique marique.’ 

Communism, now dominant by force over one of two political spheres 
between whi^ the World had come to be partitioned, now appeared to 
be playing for the supreme stakes of world power or downfall; yet in 
essence its prospects were unchanged; for the compromising subser¬ 
vience to the Soviet Union, into which the Communist Movement had 
fallen during the inter-war years as a result of its brilliant politico- 
military success in seiaing and holding the Russian Empire by force, 
had been a^nhrmed and intensified by the outcome of the Second World 
War. This picture had not been changed in its essence by the capture of 
China in A.D. 194S-9, which had been another brilliant politico-military 
success in Communism’s career; for this had only harnessed Com¬ 
munism to a second Great Power and thereby given Communism the 
role of serving as the ideological es^ression of a tempora^ coincidence 
between Chinese and Russian political interests. If the ^viet Union 
was destined to provide a Westernizing World with its universal 
state, no doubt Communism would be rewarded for its alliance with the 
state which, in that event, would be the single surviving Great Power. 
The Soviet Union’s established ‘ideology’ would then be imposed on 
the World as its official faith; but, whatever might or might not be the 
Soviet Union’s prospects of attaining world-wide dominion, it could be 
forecast with confidence, in the light of the historical precedents,^ that 
Communism’s reward, if it were ever to be won, would prove to be 
Dead Sea fruit; for the Human Heart is the only realm on Earth in 
which a religion can reign, and nothing so surely sdienates the Heart as 
an attempt to force an entry into it by breaking the will with the 
bludgeon of political coercion. 

Tlus completes our tale of the new religions, thrown up by the sur¬ 
viving civilizations, that appeared in a.d. 1952 to have compromised 
their spiritual prospects by going into politics and resorting to force. 
The alternative snare, into wmch the meek are prone to fall, of coming 
to terms with an unregenerate dominant minority and allowing them¬ 
selves to be drawn into its ranks and insensibly influenced by its ^thos 
appeared, by the same date of observation, to have entangled most of 
the rest of the nascent new higher religions that might otherwise perhaps 
have been capable of providing chrysalis churches if the process of the 
reproduction of civilizations was to repeat itself by that means. 

The popular adaptations of the Mah^yina which had sprung up 
among ^e internal proletariat of a Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern 

* Lucrctiut: D4 Rerum Nature, Book III, U. 8}^^ quoted in V. ti. 135 and in 
XII. ix. 484. • For tb«*e, tee V. v. 640-712. 
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Society during its Time of Troubles* had in the subsequent universal 
state been fused by a severely authoritarian Tokugawa regime into a 
spiritual amalgam with an exotic Confucianism and an archaistic Shinto 
and in this Japanese 83rncretism the popular hope of salvation by faith 
in the power of a compassionate-hearted Amida had been swallowed up 
in the philosophic sclf-dlscipline of a dominant minority and the primi¬ 
tive seif-worslup of an artificially insulated fraction of Mankind. In the 
Hindu World an attempt, in the shape of the Brahmd Samij, at a syn¬ 
thesis between Hinduism and Christianity* had been divert^, not by 
the flagrant militancy that had been the bane of the Hindu-Muslim 
Sikh I^ilsS, but by the more insidiously corrupting attractions of an 
exotic middle-class Western way of life under a British Rftj. In the 
Western World itself the same ironic spiritual penalty for soc^ virtue 
had overtaken the non-militant Mennonite and Moravian Anabaptists^ 
and their kindred spirits in the Society of Friends* during the lull 
between the Wars of Religion and the Wars of Nationality.® In that 
liberal and utilitarian age the epigoni of Elizabethan and Jacobean saints 
and martyrs had been captivated by a Georgian and Victorian pros¬ 
perity and respectability; and the anaesthetic spiritual atmosphere of a 
Murgeois ‘commonwealth of swine*^ had stilled the pricks, and thereby 
blunted the creativity, of an ancestral faith in which the spark of divine 
fire had first been kindled by tribulation. In the United States the 
fascinating mirage of a middle-class Earthly Paradise which had been 
conjured up there at the North and in the West since the Civil War of 
A.D. 1861-5 seemed to be exerting an effect even on the anima lUUwaUUr 
Christiana of an ‘under-privileg^’ Negro minority, still battened down 
in the sump of an alien society, whose traditional rendering of the 
religion which their forefathers h^ received from their White masters 
had been inspired by the agonizing experiences of deracination and 
enslavement.® 

When we have discounted the prospects of those living higher 
religions whose adherents had turned either savage or soft, we are left 
with a couple of heterodox versions of Islam—the Bahi'Iyah and the 
Ahmadiyah^—as the only competitors still in the field, midway through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, for the role of supplying ^e 
Western Civilization with a chrysalis chtirch. 

These negative findings of our inquiry did not, of course, prove con¬ 
clusively that History was not going to repeat itself in this case. Within 
the lifetime of the writer and his readers the rational and comfortable 
life that had been lived by a privileged minority in the leading countries 
of the West in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the Christian 
Era had been shown, by the shattering cumulative effect of two world 
wars in one lifetime, to have been something local, transitory, and 
exceptional, and not the dawn of a mundane r^ennium for wluch its 


See V. V. 99-103. 

* See V. V. 168-70 end 


* See V. Ti. 88-93. 


) See V. V. to6. 
» See V. T. 168 end 17*-^. 


* For the rhythm of rout>n^(y-rout in the modem chapter of the hittory or the 
Weetem Civilizetion, ice V. vi. jii-at. 

t Plato: RupubHea, 3691-3730. 

• See II. ji. 318-30 and V. v. 191-3. * See V. v. i74-fi. 
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dazzled beneficiaries had mistaken it If the advent of prosperity had 
banked down the fires of religion, the recurrence of adversity might fan 
them into flame again. And, even apart from the change of outlook 
which the catastrophes of the twentieth century had brought in their 
train, it was manifestly still too early to make any confident prophecy 
about the religious destinies of the Western World. Denizens of that 
world half-way through that century were not in a position to tell 
whether the Western Civilization was already in disintegration or was 
still in growth. Even if it should prove to have already broken down, the 
one thing certain about its condition was that it had not yet entered into 
auniversal state; and, even if itshould prove to have been, at that moment, 
so far gone in d^ine as to be on the verge of political unification under 
a pax o€cumemca, a comparison with the situation in other societies of 
the same species at a corresponding stage of their history would suggest 
that the contemporary observer was most unlikely to be able to foresee 
the shape of spiritual things to come. In the Hellenic World on the eve 
of the Augustan Peace, in the lifetime of Cicero (vivebat 106--43 b.c.) 
and Julius Caesar (vivebat 100-44 B.C.), who could have cast the horo¬ 
scope of a still unborn heterodox offshoot of Judaism ? And, in the Sinic 
World in the generation before Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s, who could have 
guessed the role that was to be played in the last chapter of Sinic history 
by a Mahayanian church whi^ at that date had still to arise out of a 
Primitive Buddhist philosophy through an encounter between three 
occidental civilizations whose very existence was unknown to the Sinic 
World of the third century b.c. ? 

In the light of these historical parallels it would have been rash in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era to pronounce dogmatically that 
the Bah&*i and Ahmad! movements—exotic and insignificant though 
they might appear to be at this time—^were incapable of playing, in a 
later chapter of Western history, the role of Christianity in Hellenic 
history and of the MahiySna in Sinic. It would have been rasher still to 
declare that this part would not be played by some religion that, in the 
sixth decade of the twendeth century, was still unborn. In and aher the 
General War of a.d. 1939-45 the social scourge and personal catastrophe 
of deracinadon had smitten the Western World, for the first time in its 
history, with a violence that was comparable, scale for scale,^ wth its 

I The m&M movement* of deporucioo, flight, and expulsion in the vest area* in 
Europe, Riusia, and China that came under the power of hostile foreign invaders during 
thM years, at one stage or another of the war and its aftennath, were the moat con¬ 
spicuous but perhaps not the meat si^ficant feature* in the picture. We have alao to 
in flund that the aoldiera in the invading and the liberating armies were separate 
from their homea and flimiltes for yean on end aa both comutants and prisoners of 
war. In countries that were bombed without.being invaded, there was a vast exodua 
of children, industrial workers, and civil servants from the cities to the countryside. 
And even the United States, which was unique among the m«jor belli^ents in remain¬ 
ing exempt from the direct devastation produced by military operations, was far from 
being exempt from the malady of dencination and ita psychological eflfecta. Apart from 
the temporary uprooting of the millions of young Amcncans who served in the arm^ 
forces m Africa, Europe, Asia, and the Pecifle, the enormous induatiial war eflton of 
the United States was achieved st the cost of a general post of industrial workers over the 
vut axes of the Continental United States, and even the ru^ population of previouriy 
stagnant agricultural tress was drawn into this war-time economic vortex. In ‘the Old 
South', for example, the war of A.D. 1941-S produced a radical agrarian revolution that 
was ecQDOOUC, social, and personal at the same time. In this great region in the course 
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ravages in the Babylontc and Syriac worlds in the eighth, seventh, and 
sixth centuries B.c. and in the Hellenic World in the last tv^o centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian Era; and an experience of tribula* 
tion which had been so potent in its spiritual effects in each of these 
other two cases was perhaps unlikely to be altogether barren of similar 
consequences in the history of the Western Civilization. Yet, even when 
the wary historian had made these circumspect reservations, he would 
still have to report that, within his limited range of vision, there was at 
any rate no positive indication that History was going to repeat itself in 
this case by producing another generation of civilizations through the 
agency of another generation of chrysalis churches. 

We have now perhaps carried our survey as far as our knowledge and 
understanding allow in either direction from our point of departure, 
which was the service rendered by churches as chrysalises in the transi¬ 
tion to the eight still living civilizations from their four progenitors. In 
the perspective which this reconnaissance has opened up for us, one 
condusion seems clear. This chrysalis-church mechanism for the repro¬ 
duction of civilizations had been the exception, not the rule. Though 
this species of human society that we call 'civilizations’ had been in 
existence, up to date, for no longer than some five or six thousand years, 
sodeties of this species had reproduced themselves at least twice over 
already, and might repeat the performance again for all that a twentieth- 
centuiy Western student of History could tell; but it w-as only in the 
genesis of one out of these successive litters of civilizations that the 
process of reproduction had taken this particular form. A previous litter 
had been produced without the aid of (trysails churches, and there was 
no reason for supposing that subsequent litters might not be produced 
without it likewise. Chrysalis churches were evidenriy not a necessity of 
life for the species of society known as civilizations; and this observation 
suggested that, conversely, the spedes of sodety known as churches 
could not have come into existence simply in order to perform this ser¬ 
vice. While History testihed that the four living churches had in fact 
performed this service on one occasion, it also indicated that this episode 
in the careers of these churches might have been incidental and perhaps 
even acddental. If this was the truth, it signified that the historic role 
of these churches as chrysalises for dvilizations told a historian no more 
than their fabulous role as cancers told him about the essence of their 
nature, mission, and prospects. In our search for this ultimate objective 
of our inquiry, we have once again drawn blank. If we are to continue 
our investigation, we must make a fresh start from quite a different 
premiss. 

of these few 7etn. man-power and horse-power were larsely replaced by nuehine- 
power, and the leu competent or leu fortunate of the former inhabitanu were uprooted 
from the land and ewept up into the dties. The consequent immediate increue in 
economic efficiency and preducdTiiy wu calculable and gratifying; the ultimate ptycho- 
logicai and ttxtral cotta were obsnue and redoubtable. 
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(III) CHURCHES AS A HIGHER SPECIES OF 
SOCIETY 

(a) A REVISION OP OUR CLASSIFICATION OF SPECIES OF SOCIETY 

A Reversal of Roles 

In our inquiry into the relation between churches and civilizations 
up to this point, wc have tacitly worked on the assumption that in the 
interplay between societies of these two species the civilizations had been 
the protagonists and that the role of tne churches, whether usefully 
subsidiary or obnoxiously corrosive,* had, on either interpretation, been 
secondary and subordinate. Now that our operations on these lines have 
proved fruitless. let us try the effect of reversing our point of view. Let 
us open our minds to the possibility that the churches mi^ht be the 
protagonists and that vice versa the histories of the civilizations might 
have to be envisaged and interpreted in terms, not of their own destinies, 
but of their effect on the history of Religion. 

As our opening operation in this alternative line of inquiry, let us 
combine our previous tables of higher religions* and civilizations* into 
a single conspectus and see what conclusions this visual presentation of 
our problem yields us on our new working hypothesis. 

The order in which the representatives of three species of human 
society are set out in the resultant new tabled is in the first place a 
chronological one. The primitive societies, as we have noticed in another 
context,* must be actually older than Mankind itself; for, if the pre¬ 
human progenitors of the Human Race had not already become social 
animals, it is hard to imagine how they could have been transfigured 
into human beings.^ After Man had become human, he continued to live 

> A third vuiction on thia M$umption, in which the role ettribuced to the churehea ta 
ineptly eonaervacive. ia examined on pp. 693-700, below. 

* Sm the table in voL vi, on p. 339. 

, 1 See the tablet in vol. i, on pp. 131-3 and 186. 

* Table IV, folding out oppMte p. 773, below. 

I In I. i. 173. 

t The origmal draft of thia acntencc ran: *if the pre-human pR^^eniton of the Human 
Race bad not already become aoctal animali, it ia hardly conceivable that they could 
have achieved the atill more difficult feat of turning into human beinga.’ In thia form the 
passage provoked a challenge from Mr. Martin Wight which led the writer to aubstitute 
the preaent text. Mr. Wight'a challenge, however, cuts too deep to be parri^ by any 
mere change of worda; and the writer would not be dealing frankly with hia readera if 
he did net quote it in full and did not attempt to answer it enlicttly. 

*Thia'. Mr. Wight commeoti with reference to the original draft, ‘la difficult to follow 
because the reader la not clear what you regard u the specific diffierentiae of Man. At 
aeverml places below you use traditiow lan^age in this connexion, saying that Man la 
"made in God's image" (p. 469, below), poaae*aea a "moral faculty" (p. 470), and ia the 
aole vehicle of "spiritual values" (p. $63, below). Such language auggcati that Man waa 
created by God, viz. that at some point in the evolutionary oiological proceaa (if we 
accept that hypothesia) God created a creature different in kind from u 4 iat went before 
^ endowing it with a soul. See in thia connexion the "Platonic myth" in C. S. L^a: 
T/u Problem of Pam (London 1940, Centenary Preaa), pp. 6$-68. Now, 00 auch a view, 
the aodality of Sub-Man ia irrelevant. To endow a single individual with a aoul, i.e. to 
make him "in God'a image", and then to give him "an help meet" (Gen. u. 30), was 
quite enough to start the Human Race. Incidentally the quotation from ^uard Meyer, 
in I. L 173, n. 3, doea not seem to clinch the matter. Speech is "the first thing that makes 
Man human" certainly, and obviously it cannot have been "fashioned" in the "relation 
of parents to children'*, in the sense that the languages of bunting, agriculture or ship- 
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in primitive societies for hundreds of thousands of years before the first 
civilizations made their appearance; and the hrst civilizations were con¬ 
siderably older than the nrst higher religions. Even the rudiments of 
higher religions did not appear till some of the civilizations of the first 
generation were already disintegrating, while the rise of fully-fledged 
higher religions was subsequent to the breakdown of civilizations of the 
second generation. Thus our series is a chronological sequence; but it is 
also a ^nealogical tree; for the primary civilizations must have been 
derived from the primitive societies through mutations achieved in 
response to challenges from the physical environment;' the first rudi¬ 
ments of higher religions were derived from the primary civilizations 
through their internal proletariats; the secondary civilizations were 
derived from the primary civilizations either through the primary 
civilizations' dominant minorities or through their external proletariats; 
the fully-fledged higher religions were derived from the secondary 
civilizations though their internal proletariats the tertiary civilizations 

builduig imply wider locial group*; but why cinnot ■peech htve within the 
huTuly? Meyer eeciBi to beg the question. 

‘But when you spetk of Sub-Men e« “echieving'* the "difficult feet of turning into 
humen being!”, you imply oomething quite different: en evolutionery puUing-ooeeelf- 
up-by-one'e-own-booteenp*. The reader ia entitled to aek: "Did Man make hinuelf? 
Or did God create him ?” There can be no conflation of the two viewt that doet not give 
the eecond to ebaoiute logical end hittoricel priortw.’ 

So dear and ao crucial a queition required the cleareat and frankeat entwer that the 
writer could give. Hit own Mlief wi* that there waa nothing in the Univcne known to 
Man that had made iiaelf. All thing*—human and non-human, animate and inanimate— 
were ‘creaturea’ in the aenac that they had been brought into exiatence, were kept in 
exiitence, and were changed or diabanded by a divine rower and a divine Purpoae that 
were not their own and that, though manifeatra in and through them, were alao always and 
everywhere outside them and always and everywhere indmndent of them. At the same 
dme the writer believed that the Crmtor’* purpoae and method was, at all stage* and level* 
of creation, to take Hit creaturea into partnership with Himself and to give them the utmoat 
opportuniw of sharing in His wdn. This seemed manifest in the rlumsn Nature with 
wmch God had endowed Hia creature Man; and the writer believed that, in this respect, 
Man was not a ‘eport' (in the naturmliat’t usage of the word) but was, on the contrary, 
a type of all creation which gave an insight into the character and aim of all God's 
work. On this view, both the aoul in Man and the aociality of Sub-Man would be gifts 
given by God to a creature that had responded to a challenge from God to embrace 
a God-given opportunity of becoming more godlike. 

At for the wntcr't use of the traditional language, on which Mr. Wight kgitimately 
lays his Anger, he might say, for hia readen' inmrznarion, that his regular and deliberate 
practice was to continue to mploy traditional language unless and until he could And 
new words that seemed to him to express his meaning more clearly and more exactly, 
b the writer’s day the resources 0/ language were still utterly inadequste. 

' See II. L 3oa-30. 

t In virtue of their all thus standing on the same line in the same genealogical table, 
the fulW-fledged higher religions—as distinct from the rudiments of higher religions 
disccmiole in such refinements upon a primitive Nature-worship sa the cult of Tammuz 
and lahtar—might b« regarded u beiitg 'philosophically contemporary' with one another. 
When, however, the dates of their respe^ve epiphanies were entered en a single time- 
chart, it proved that their common chronological 'locus' waa not a single generation or 
even a single century, but was an aeon of the order of not Icm than two millennia. 

This comparatively wide chronological spread of the age which had seen the higher 
religions maxe their ■ppearirvce on Earth waa due to several causes. In the first place the 
dvilixations of the second generation did not ail emerge at the same momenc The 
emergence of the Babylonic, Hittite, and Indie dvilixations might be dated tentatively 
in the fourteenth century B.C., the emergence of the Syriac and the Hellenic in the twelfth ' 
century i.c., the emergence of the Sinic in the twelfth or in the eleventh according to 
our choice between the two varisnt veraiofu of a traditional Sinic chronology. In the 
seeo^ place the duratkina of their growtii-phasea were unequal. 'The Syriac Civilization 
broke down after Solomon's death circo 937 B.C., the Indie perhaps at some date in the 
eighth century B.&, the Sinic in 634 B.C., the Hellenic in 431 B.C. In the third place the 
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were derived from the secondary through higher religions providing 
chrysalis-churches; and the intenul proletariats of disintegrating tertiary 
civilizations had been creating the rudiments of higher religions of a 
new generation—rudiments, whose genesis was, at the time of writing, 
an accomplished fact, though their prospects were still obscure. Let 
us now apply to this serial order of societies, which is both chronological 
and genealogical, our new experimental procedure of viewing the 
histories of civiluutions in terms of the histories of higher religions. 

On this view, we shall have hrat of all to revise our previous tacit and 
uncritical assumptions about the rmson d'itre of civilizations. We shall 
have to think of ^e civilizations of the second generation as having come 
into existence, not in order to perform achievements of their own, and 
not in order to reproduce their kind in a third generation, but in order 
to provide an opportunity for fully-fledged higher religions to come to 
birth; and, since the genesis of these higher religions was a consequence 
of the breakdowns and disintegrations of the secondary civilizations, 
we must regard the closing chapters in the secondary dvilizations’ 
histories—chapters which, from their standpoint, S{>ell failure—as being 
their justification for existence and their title to sigi^cance. In the same 
line of thought, we shall have to think of the primary civilizations as 
having come into existence, in their day, for the same purpose. Unlike 
their successors in the second generation, these pioneer civilizations 
failed to fulfil their raison (Pitre Meetly by bringing higher relinons to 
birth. The rudimentary higher religions that their internal proletariats 
did create—the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar and the worship of 
Osiris and Isis—did not come to dower. Yet, in spite of this immediate 
failure, the primary civilizations accomplished their mission indirectly 

diMtegntiont of the Syritc and the Iodic dvilixatiooi were protracted by the Hellenic 
Civilixation’i forcible intiuaion upon them. The diaintegration of the Indie Civilization 
took aomc 1,500 years (area 725 B.&-A.D. 775) and that of the Syriac tome 2,200 yesra 
(937 B.c.-ci>ea A.O. 1275), aa againat the 1,100 yeara taken by the same process 01 dia- 
integradon in Sinic hiatory (634 &.c-<irca a.o. 475) and in Hclleiuc hiatory (431 B.C.- 
eirca A.D. 675). 

7 *he total ipen of the period duriiu which the hi^er religiona were making their 
epipbaniea in the internal proletariat of one or other ofthese four diaincegrating uviliza- 
uoaa thui ran from the tenth century s.C to the thirteenth century of the Christian 1 ^; 
and, in dating this period, which he labels ‘the Axis Age’ (du AeMeiueit), drea 800-200 
m.C., Karl Jaspers (yam Urspnt^ und ZieJ dtr Gtteh^te (Munich 1949, Piper), p. 19) 
is excluding from it the epiphanies of Christianity, the MahiySna, Hinduism, and Islam. 
It would be a still greater mistake to try to confine 'the Axis Age’ to the single generation 
(nortbat cirea 500 a.c.) of Co n fuciue. Lao-tse, the Buddha, Dcutero-Iaa^, and 
Pythagoras; for, while it was true thet these eeera were all contemporary with one another 
and were also aU outsunding reprtaenudvea of the philoaophera and me prophets of tihe 
Age of the Disintegration of the GviUationa of the Second Generation, it was not true 
that they were all representativea of the same phase of the identical axpmence to wUch 
th^ were all responding; for a merely chronological contemporaneity does not necee* 
aarily carry with it the ‘philosophic contemporaneity' which conaiats in living in a corre- 
aponding phase of experience and not in living at the same date. Confuciua and the 
Buddha were, perhaps, approximately contemporary with one enother in the phito- 
eophtcal ee well es in the chronological eenae, considering that the Sinic and the Indie 
Civilization appear to have broken down at dates that were perhaps not more thain a 
hundred years apart. On the other hand the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization had 
not yet occurred in lythaeoraa* day, and the philosophic contemporaries of the Buddha 
arid Confucius in Hellenic history were not their chronological contemporaries l^thagoraa 
and the fathers of Orphim, but a Zeno and an Epicurus who, on a chronological time- 
char^ were to make their appearuce some two hundred years later thM their 'philo¬ 
sophic contemporaries' in the Sinic and the Indie World. 
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by giving birth to secondary civilizations out of whose breakdown and 
disintegration the fully-fledged higher religions did eventually arise. 
We were feeling our way towards this revi^ view of the significance 
of the histories of the civilizations, and towards this inverted valuation 
of the growth-chapters and the disintegration-chapters of the story, 
when we were making our survey of univcnal states and were discovering 
that these master-institutions of civilizations in decline were apt to be 
barren in so far as they worked for themselves and fruitful only in the 
service of alien beneficiaries.* We have now to apply this finding com¬ 
prehensively to the histories of civilizations from beginning to end. 

Revelation through Tribulation 

On this showing, the successive rises and falls of the primary and the 
secondary civilizations are an example of a rhythm—observed in other 
contexts*—in which the successive revolutions of a wheel carry a 
vehicle, not on the repetitive circular course that the revolving wheel 
itself describes, but in a progressive movement towards a goal. And, 
if we ask ourselves why the descending movement in the revolution of 
the wheel of Civilization should be the sovereign means of carrying the 
chariot of Religion forward and upward, we shall find our answer in the 
truth that Religion is a spiritual activity, and that spiritual progress is 
subject to a ‘law’ proclaimed by Aeschylus in the two words iriOti 
and by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the verse: ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.’^ 

If we apply this intuition of the nature of spiritual life to a spiritual 
endeavour that culminated in the flowering of Christianity and her 
sister higher religions the MahiySna, Islam, and Hinduism, we may 
discern in the passions of Tammuz and Attis and Adonis and Osiris 
a foreshadowing of the Passion of Christ, and may find in Christ’s 
Passion a crowning experience in the spiritual travail of legions of human 
souls in successive failures of the secular enterprise of Civilization. 

Christianity itself had arisen out of spiritual travail that was a con¬ 
sequence of the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization; and this was 
the latest chapter in a longer story; for Christianity had Jewish and 
Zoroastrian roots, and these roots-^truistically fertile in a stem that 
had been grafted on to them—had sprung from the earlier breakdown 
of two other civilizations of the second generation, the Babylonic and 
the Syriac, which had become locked tc^ether, in an embrace that was 
both deadly and fruitful, in the course of their simultaneous disintegra¬ 
tion.^ The living waters of Zoroastrianism had flowed into the stream 
of Judaism—^to find their way thence, in the fullness of time, into the 
river of Christianity^—within the framework of an Achaemenian Empire 
that had provided die Syriac World with its universal state; and Judaism 

* Se« P»rt Vl.pasrim, ahoft. » See IV. iv. 34738 tod V. vi 324*5* 

* AeichWui: Atamtmnon, 11 . 177-8. end Heb. xii. 6. quotM in I. i. 169, n. i, aod in 
II. i. 298. ror the woridng of thu ipiritusl 'lew', tee further p. 423, n. 4, below. 

* See V. V. 117-22. 

s The contribution* of Zoroutrienitm to Chrittianity have been touched upon in V. 
vi. 43 - 44 * 
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and Zoroastrianism alike had been the spiritual fruit of the tribulation 
of a preceding Time of Troubles. The kingdoms of Israel and Jn HaK 
in wlrich the weU>springs of Judaism were to be foimd, had been two 
of the many warring parochial states of the Syriac World in its ages of 
growth and disintegration; and the premature and permanent overthrow 
of these mundane commonwealths, and extinction of all the political 
hopes which had been bound up with their existence as independent 
polities, were the experiences that had brought the religion of Judaism 
to birth and had evoked the highest expression of its spirit in the elegy 
of the Suffering Servant that had been indited in the sixth century b.c. 
during the last throes of a Syriac Time of Troubles, on the eve of the 
foundation of the Achaemenian Empire by Cyrus.’ 

This was not, however, the beginning of the story of progressive 
spiritual experience of which Christianity was the climaxfor the 
Judaic root of Christianity had a Mosaic root of its own, and this 
pre-prophetic phase of religion in Israel and Judah had been the 
outcome of a previous secular catastrophe, the break-up of 'the New 
Empire’ of Eg^t’ Whether or not there was any truth in the Israelites’ 
tradition that, m the militantly expansive chapter of Egyptiac history 
following the expulsion of the Hyk^, the Hebrews had been tempor¬ 
arily conscripted into the Egyptiac internal proletariat, it was certain 
that they had filtered into the ^ypdan dominions in Syria as barbarians 
from, the North Arabian Steppe during an age in which Syria was being 
annexed to a disintegrating hlinoan World through a mass-migration of 
refugees from the Aegean ‘Isles of the Sea’.< The Israelites themselves 
believed that this Egyptiac episode in their history had been preceded 
by a Sumeric initiation, in which Moses’ forefather and forerunner 
Abraham had received a revelation and a promise from a divinity that 
was the OneTruc God, and had been led by this divine guidance to extri¬ 
cate himself from the doomed imperial dty of Ur, as Christian, in The 
Pilgrim’s Pr<^ess, fled betimes from the City of Destruction. According 
to the tradition the enlightenment of Abraham was the first act in God's 
manifestation of Himself to a Chosen People; and the secular historical 
background against which this opening of a spiritual drama was set was 
the break-up of an ‘Empire of the Four Quarters’ which had been the 
final embodiment of a disintegrating Sumeric Civilization. Thus the 
first step in a spiritual progress which w-as to culminate in Christianity 
was traditionally associated with the first instance, known to historians, 
of the collapse of a universal state, which is the supreme catastrophe for 
a secular civilization. 

Though a twentieth-century Western historian did not know whether 
‘Abraham’ and ‘Moses’ were 'historical characters’, the answer to that 
<me8tion was not of capital importance, since it could be taken as certain 
that their names stood for authentically historical stages of religious 
experience. The human beings who 'learnt through suffering’ in the last 
agonies of the Sumeric and Egyptiac civilizations were precursors of 
Prophets of Israel and Judah who were enlightened, in tneir turn, by 


* Set V. Ti. T^o-30. 


* See V. T. 119, n. 4. 
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the tribulations of a Babylonia and Syriac Time of Troubles,' and all 
these men of sorrows were precursors of Christ. The successive suffer¬ 
ings through which they won a progressive enlightenment stood out, 
on a retrospective view, as Stations of the Cross in anticipation of the 
Crucifixion.* 

In this perspective, Christianity could be seen to be the climax of 
a continuous upward movement of spiritual progress which had not 
merely survived successive secular catastrophes but had drawn from 
them its cumulative inspiration. To judge by this momentous his¬ 
torical instance, the circumstances favourable to spiritual and to 
secular progress are not only different but are antithetical;^ and 
this ‘law’—if we have stumbled here upon a ‘law’ governing the 
relations between mundane life and Religion—is not a paradox.* 
Spiritual and secular ideals are at variance; they are perpetually striving 
with one another for mastery over human souk; and it is therefore not 
surprising that souls should be deaf to the call of the Spirit in times of 
secular prosperity, and sensitive to the neglected whisper of the still 
small voice* when the vanity of This World is brought home to them by 
sectilar catastrophes and when their hearts are softened by the sufferings 
and sorrows that these catastrophes inflict. When the house that Man 
has built for himself falb in ruin about his ears and he flnds himself 
standing again in the open at the mercy of the elements, he also finds 
himself standing again face to face with a God whose perpetual presence 
is now no longer hidden from Man’s eyes by prison walls of Man’s own 
making. If this is the truth, the interregna which punctuate secular 
hbtory by intervening between the submergence of one civilization and 
the emergence of a successor may be expected to have, as their counter¬ 
parts in religious hbtory, not breaches of continuity or pauses in the 
pulsation of life, but flashes of intense spiritual illumination and bursts 
of fervent spiritual activity.* 


The Higher Religions' Consensus and Dissension 
On thb reading, the hbtory of Religion appears to be unitary and 
progressive by contrast with ^e multiplicity and repetitiveness of the 

1 'The example of JudaUm ahowc that a political cataatrophe can actualijr mve a 
mighty impetus to rcligioua development' (Meyer, E.: Geuhiehu det Alurtwnt, 4U ed., 
vol. ^ Part i (Stuttgart and Berlin tpat, Cotta), p. 156). 

* See Lukexri. 16: Acta X. 43 aodzxvi. aa; Hw. i. t-3. 

1 On thU queation aee, further. i>p. 701-15, below. 

« 'Perhapa there lies an hutoricd taw here, ttill incompletely revealed to ut, which 
traiuccnda even the mi|(ht of Rome and of Chriatianity. Auguacine may have had an 
intimation of it; for, having aaid that God brought the great empire into being in order 
that Hii revelation might be the more eaaily comprehended and diffuaed, he m^ht 
logically have added that God waa now bringing about ita diasolution in order that Man, 
confronted by the eontrait between hit aapintiona and hit achievements, might the more 
fully perceive that inner muat precede outer reformation’ (Picktnan, E. St: Tht Mind 
^ Lotin Chrut4tuhm (London 1937, Oxford Univertity Preaa), p. 148). 

i I Kinga xix. tx. 

* 'Ttmea of tranaition, in which the old order ia breaking up and new rulea of life are 
taking thape—timea in which nothing remaina aecure—are the very timet in which the 
rcligioua life diaplaya the moat iotenac activity- • • • [The peraonalitiei of religious 
reformcra] make their appearance in the greateat numbera and do their work with the 
greateat eflect in time# of ferment, ia which the life hu gone out of the old order and 

B ZMft.Tn P 2 
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histories of civilizations; and this contrast in the Time*difnension 
presents itself in the Space-dimension as well; for Christianity and the 
other higher religions that, in the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era, were living side by side, in an Oikottmeni which had recently become 
coextensive with the whole habitable and traversable surface of the 
planet, had a closer aihnity among theniselves than coeval civilizations 
nad been apt to have with one another.^ 

This affinity was conspicuously close as between Christianity and the 
Mahiyina, which shared the same vision of God* as a self-sacrificing 
saviour, and owed this penetrating common insight into God’s nature 
to a common Syriac inspiration within a common Hellenic framework. 
While, in an Hellenic universal state provided by the Roman Empire, 
a proletarian religion sprung fi’om Judaism was being translated into terms 
of Greek philosophy, the inverse process of converting an Indie philo¬ 
sophy into a proletarian religion was being carried out, at the opposite ex¬ 
tremity of a Hellenizing World, in the Kushan successor-state or Bactrian 
Greek empire-builders who had 'abolished the Hindu Kush’ and the uni¬ 
form influence of these convergent experiences on the two religions was 
manifest eighteen hundred years later. As for Islam and Hinduism, we 
have noticed in other contexts that they had allowed themselves to be 
used for the compromising secular purpose of expelling an intrusive 

Dew idet> ere teelcins to break through’ ^eyer, E.: Cttehitktt dtt AUtrtums, 4th ed., 
Tol. i, Put I (Stuttgart and Berlia loai, Cotta), pp. 126-7 and xti). 

This would appear to be the answer to a t^uettioa which had been raised by Karl 
Jaspers in Vom urtprung urtd Ziel <Ur Gttehuhl* (Munich tMO, Piper), pp. 19-42: 
'Enter Teil, 1, Die Achsenseit'); Why was it that like-minded pniiosopmet and, at their 
hcela, Uke-hesrted higher religioni had made aimultanaous epiphanies at three points in 
the ^koumtnt —in the Sinic World, the Indie Work), snd the Syriac and Hellenic worlda 
according to the terminolo^ used in the present Study—nndepeodentiy of one another 
(p. 33) ? After rightly re^ecang, at inadequate, the suggestion that a new Wtltansehauung 
was prop^ted by commercial intercourse (p. 39), or thit it was an identical reaction to 
the identi^ experience of antecedent Eurasian Nomad invasions ^p. 37-38), Jaspere 
points out that each of these epiphanies occurred in a aociecy tiut wras articulated 
politically into a host of warring parochial states (pp. 23 and 39), and that 'what bad 
begun by being freedom of movement ttimed in me end into anarchy' (p. 24). An 
identical spiritual respooM to the challenge of thit identical tragic aoi^ experience 
would be the explanation of the identity of mind and heart in philosophic and religions 
which made thar appearance simultaneously in several societica that were still insulated 
from one another at the time. This common tragic experience of the failure of a secular 
civilization would account for the common 6thos whiui Jaspers portrays with a masterly 
touch. 

'The new feature of the Axis Age, which displays itself in all three woridi alike, is that 
Man becomes conscioua of the Universe, of himself, and of his own limitations. He 
realises the swfulnesa of the World and hia own impotence. He aaks himself rulical 
questions. Finding himself on the cd» of the sbyas, he strives for liberation and redemp¬ 
tion. While he consciously comprehends hii Umtationt, he sets himaelf the highm 
goals. He becomes aware of the Absolute both in the depths of his selfhood and in the 
darire of the Transcendent' (p. 20). 

> 'The points of likeness and dinercnce between the four higher religtons that were 
alive in this age are examined further, on pp. 7x6-36, below. 

s In theory a bodhisattva was, not ■ god, but a apmnial athlete who had arrived at the 
brink of Nirvdtia where it was within his power at any moment to escape from the 
•orrowful wheel of existence, of which the motive-power is libido and the momentum is 
karma. In an inverted Christian tenninology the hodhitattva could be described as a 
bondsman of immortal life who hsd won, but had generously forborne to exercise, the 
right to put on mortality and so to bring to pass the siying that is written: ‘Life is 
swallowed up in victory' (i Cor. xv. S3-54). In practice, however, the Mahayanian 
bodhiaattvaa were worshipped by their devotees as very gods. (See V. vL 148 and 164, 
D. 3, and pp. 482-3, below.) 

s See V. T. 139-40, and pp. 471 and 478, below. 
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Hellenism from the Syriac and from the Indie World respectively; but 
this was not the last word that remained to be said about them; for, 
notwithstanding this mundane role of theirs in an encounter between 
civilizations, they tCM) reflected insights into the nature of God which 
gave them a distinctive meaning and mission of their own on the spiritual 
plane. Islam was a reafErmation of the unity of God against an apparent 
weakening in Christianity’s hold on a vitally important truth which had 
been won for Mankind by Judaism; Hinduism re-affirmed the personality 
of God—at any rate on the plane of reality on which God reveals Him¬ 
self as an object of devotion for a human worshipper—against an 
apparent deni^ of the existence of personality in the Primitive Buddhist 
system of philosophy.* An exponent of the Mah 9 yina might protest 
that this denial was no part either of Siddhlrtha Gautama's original 
teaching or of latter-day Mahayanlan practice, and an exponent of 
Christianity might protest that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was 
an enunciation of the sociality of God which left the recognition of God’s 
unity intact. Yet, in maintaining that a synthe^ of all the essential 
truths about God was to be found in his own religion, neither the 
Christian nor the Buddhist would deny that the Muslim and the Hindu 
were alertly alive to certain aspects of the truth—even if they might 
appear, in Christian and Mahayanian eyes, to be blind to others. 

After agreeing with the follower of the MahAyina in this verdict on 
the rival claims of the Muslim and the Hindu, a Christian might go 
on to maintain that there was one aspect of the truth that was revealed 
in Chiistiani^ alone.* While Islam, Hinduism, and the Mahfiyina 
shared with Christianity the vision of God as Man’s lord, and the 
MahSyina shared with her the vision of Him as Man’s saviour, Chris¬ 
tianity was tmique (so the Christian might contend) in revealing God to 
Man as Man’s father and brother.^ 

* Se« V. T. 134-8. 

* CauUa, th« Chiutisn «piritutt pioneer who, efter the turn of the fourth end fifth 
centuries of the Christitn Ere, mignted from hi* birthplace at the eeatem extremity of 

Letin-ipealcina world in the Dobruie (m IV. iv. 3x6, n. a) to the weatem extremity 
of the Greex-ipedonK world at Maraeillea in order to tow teedi of Egyptian monaiticiam 
in the aoU of a Gaul that was being relieved of the economic incubus of the Roman 
Imperial regime at the price of becoming the political prey of barbarian cocMuerors, 
depicted the espiring Christian aoul’t way of ascent towards the Viao Seaiifiea as a 
tpiritual ladder; and the lower rungs, as described by him, can be identified srith the 
tdeala of non-Christian religions that, in the previous generation, had been Christianity's 
riv^ for the captivation of HlcUenic toula. ‘This ladder roughly reproduces that chrono¬ 
logical way by which Augustine climbed: the lower third, with its repudiation of matter 
and the flinh, is Manicmean; the middle third, with its hope thet, through virtuous 
living and a concentration on the tu^aeniuoua, Men can resume his spiritual nature, 
is Neoplatonic: the last third, with tta indifference to both metcer and spirit, provided 
the joy cornea of loving a Goo whose might is only eoualled by HU mercy, is Christian. 
It is this love and joy that is the rift of grace' (Pickman, E. M.: 7 %r MM of Laiin 
Chruttndom (London 1937, Oxford Univertiw P- 476). 

> In this divination of the presence of 'a &iend behind the phenomena', Chriatianity 
had been anticipated by the Stoic school of Hellenic philoaophy, but the Stoic's intellec¬ 
tual apprehension of this amazing truth about the relation between God and Man had 
not the aame power as the ChriatUn revelation to move men’s hearts. ‘Man finds Cod in 
helping hit neighbour’ {Dtut M mertofi iuwtrt tnortaUn) has the same meaning aa ‘God 
is Love', but tM philoeopher’s prose lacks the fire of the Evangelist's poetry. For thU 
Stoic intuition of the nature of God. ace Mumy, Gilbert: ‘The Stoic Philoeophy’, in 
Btutyt and Addraits (London 19ZI, Allen A Unwin), pp. 99 and >03-4. *A friend bwind 
the phenomena’ll a phrase of Edwyn Bevan's. 'Man'atiueGod U the helpang of Man’is 
quoted from an unnamed Stoic source by PUny: ffatidralisHisteria, Book II, chap. 7(5),$18. 
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So the AU-Grett were the All-Loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying: 'O heart I made, a heart beats here I 
'Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

'Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 

'But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

'And thou must love me who have died for thee.'* 

This claim that Christianity made to pre-eminence over her sister 
religions (a claim that was, of course, echoed in counter-claims of theirs) 
was a crux for an historian brought up in a Christian tradition. 

The personal tour de forct which an historian has to attempt if he is 
to perform his professional service for his fellow human beings is to 
correct, by imagination, the bias inherent in the standpoint at which he 
has be^ placed by the historical accidents of his birth and upbringing, 
in order to see and present the flux of human life sub rpsew aeUrmtatis. 
But human attempts to see human affairs through God’s eyes must 
always fall infinitely short of success; and, while it is difficult enough 
for the historian to correct his political bias as a citizen of a state and 1^ 
cultural bias as a member of a society, the hardest of all the feats of 
imagination that are required of him is to see beyond the Weltanschaxtung 
of an ancestral higher religion. If he turns savage against it and tries to 
break out of its confines by force, the faith of his fathers revenges itself 
upon him by becoming a veritable prison-house whose magic walls 
pen the ex-Christlan atheist and the still Christian believer together 
m a common mental captivity which is palpable to a non-Christian 
looker-on. With this warning to himself and his readers, the writer 
of this Study will venture to express his personal belief that the four 
higher religions that were alive in the age in which he was living 
were four variations on a single theme, and that, if all the four com¬ 
ponents of this heavenly music of the spheres could be audible on 
Earth simultaneously, and with equal clarity, to one pair of human 
ears, the happy hearer would find himself listening, not to a discord, 
but to a harmony.’ 

* Bro\min2. Robert: An EputU eoHtaimng tfu Strong* MeJitalExpmtntt of Karthith, 
tho Arab Physieiem. 

* A leftrc^g Chrutitn cnticum, not only of ihia passage, but of the whole of this 
Part of the present Study, by Mr. Martin Wight has been printed, with its author’s 
consent as an annex to this chspter on to. 73^4$, below. In the present writer's belief, 
Mr. Wight’s exposition of the historic Qmatian standpoint regarding the relation bo- 
tween Chriatianity and the other higher religions was not merely correct; it also app^red 
to him to go to the heart of the matter; and the writer therefore agreed with Mr. Wight's 
conclusion that his ‘solution of the problem of the relationship between Christianiw and 
the higher religions fails to be in Christian terms’ if the interpreution of the word ‘Chris¬ 
tian' was to be confined, as the Christian Church was, no doubt, historically and juri¬ 
dically entitled to confine it, to the sense in which the word had been used in the Church’s 
own authoriutive statements of iu position. If the writer were to be ai^ed; ‘Do you 
believe or diibelieve that Christianity or any other higher religion Is an exclusive and 
definitive revelation of Spiritual Truth?’ hia answer would be: 'I do not believe this. 

I believe that any such claim is an error which is it the same time a sin. In claiming to 
noaaeu a monopoly of the Divine Light, a chtirch seems to me to be guilty of hybris. 
In denying that other rcUgiocu may be God'a chosen and sufficient chann^s for reveal¬ 
ing Himself to some human souls, it seems to me to be guilty of bluphemy. If it is 
inadmissible to call oneself a Christian without holding these tenets, then I am not 
entitled to call myself a Christian; I must call myself a Symmachan (tee p. 44a, below). 
Symmachua’seo^etsion of faith—"The heart of ao greats mystery can neverne reached 
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This belief is declared—in terms that, no doubt, betray the inevitable 
bias and limitations of an hereditary Christian standpoint—in a passage 
from the pen of a leader of Christian thought and action in the genera¬ 
tion of the wars of 1914 and 1939 whose untimely death had been a 
grievous loss to his ^ntemporaries. 

*A 1 I that is noble in the non-Christian systems of thought or conduct or 
worship is the work of Christ upon them and within them. By the Word 
of God—that is to say, by Jesus Christ—Isaiah and Plato and Zoroaster 
and [the] Buddha and Confucius conceived and uttered such truths as 
they declared. There is only one divine light; and every man in his 
measure is enlightened by it. Yet... each has only a few rays of that light, 
which needs all the wisdom of all the human ti^itions to manifest the 
entire compass of its spectrum.** 

A Muslim, Buddhist, or Hindu who found this Christian formulation 
unacceptable would (x^nfess to the same belief in terms of his own faith 
if he had reached the same degree of insight as the writer of those words. 
A Buddhist or a Hindu mystic would report that his Christian or Muslim 
fellow spiritual pioneer, who had likewise pierced the barriers of time 
and place and historical accident, had been driven by a still unextin- 
euished demon of Desire into trying to push on be)^nd the goal of 
l^irvSna in which the Indie pilgrim had entered into his rest, wlule the 
Muslim or the Christian pilgrim would report that his Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist fellow travellers had mistaken a spiritual station for a spiritual 
terminus. Yet both parties of explorers would bring back to their fellow 
men an identical report of the first stage, at least, of their journey.’ 

Dare we discern in this partial consensus of the elect the glimmer of 
a dawn, heralding a spiritual sunrise? ‘The elders obtained a good re¬ 
port'* by faith. But such faith—which 'is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not secn’^—would be ill-inspired if it were to 
tempt a student of History in the writer’s generation to evade a question 
that was raised—and this immediately and insistently—by any sanguine 
forecast of the spiritual future of Mankind on Earth. Why was it that, at 
least in the Judaistic churches,* Man's glimpse of the unity of revelation 

by following one road only"—it an artkie in my creed which neither my bead nor my 
heart will allow me to abandon.’ 

Aj the writer mw it, Symmachua'a challenge to Ambrose was still awaiting its answer 
after die paaaage of more than fifteen and a h^f centuries. The represaive uae of physical 
force, which had been a Christian Roman Imperial Government’s retort to Symmachus, 
had, of course, been no answer at all. 

< Temple, Wiliam: Rtadingi in Saint Jofm‘sG«tp€l: Fine Serica, chaps i-xii (London 
1939, Macm^lan), p. 10. 

t See V. vi. i 7 i' 3 , where it hu been argued that Ninkbia Lies on the tame road that 
leads on to the CivUas D*i, and V. vi. 143, a. 3, where the reader's attention hat been 
drawn to the difference between an Heflenjc-lndic and a Chrisdan-Ialamic kind of 
myatical experience. This difference is underlined by Mr. Martin Wight in a comment 
on the original draft of the present paaaage: 

‘There seem to be two kinda of mystic, one of whom attains the annihilation of per¬ 
sonality. the other the fulfilment of personality in the Vision of God. They have nothing 
in common except that both, from the ordinary man's point of view on the plain, are 
well above the tnow-linc. The first kind, in Christian eyes, is pantheistic and heretical, 
e.g. Eckhart; the second kind is illustrated by Saint John of the Croat. Cp. below, 
p. 729.’ * Heb. XI. a. * Heb. xi. x. 

s 'Surely it U e characteristic difference between Hinduism and the reli^ns of the 
Judaic tradition that Hinduiam doea not make this exclusive claim. Cp. v. vi. 47-48. 
‘‘Hinduiam", eays Radhakruhnan, "seeka the unity of religion not in a common creed 
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had been confined, hitherto, to a few rare spirits, whereas the ordinary out¬ 
look had, unhappily, been the opposite ? In the official view of each of 
the Judaistic higW relinons the light that shone through its own private 
window was the only fim light, and all its sister religions were sitting in 
twilight, if not in darkness; the same standpoint was maintained by each 
sect of each religion against all its sister sects; and this uniform refusal 
of diverse denominations and churches to recognize what they had in 
common and to admit one another’s claims gave occasion for the agnostic 
to blaspheme. 

‘These professedly higher religions’, the agnostic could point out, 
‘all claim to be complete and final revelations of spiritual truth and 
prescriptions for the right conduct of life. They all bring forward the 
same considerations in support of their claims; and, whatever one may 
think of their arguments, their consensus is so impressive that the most 
sceptical mind might feel some trepidation at the prospect of having to 
enter into a disputation with such a troop of advocates of a common 
thesis. Fortunately, though, for the poor agnostic, the angelic doctors 
have exempted him from this intellectual ordeal. Withough waiting for 
their common adversary to put the Devil’s case, they have each done 
the Devil's work for him by repudiating the claims of their brethren. 
In their animus against one another they have never {mirabik dietti) 
paused to consider that, in refusing recognition to one another’s claims, 
they are each cutting the ground from under his own feet. The truth is 
that their pretensions are identical; and so they stand or fall together. 
In electing to fall by their own act, they have stripped themselves of 
their disguise and exposed themselves in their true colours. 

*ln their self-inflicted nakedness, they have revealed themselves as 
being primitive tribal religions, which are exceptional in nothing but 
the magnitude of their spiritual pretensions and of their geographical 
domains. Whereas the worship of an Athena Poliflehus or a Fortuna 
Praenestina had a range of no more than a few miles’ radius from the 
local shrine of the tribal goddess, Christianity and Islam and Hinduism 
and the Mah&ykna can boast of hundreds of millions of adherents 
occupying whole continents and overflowing to the opposite shores of 
oceans. Yet, huge though these latter-day ecclesiastical empires are, 
they too are still parochial. 

‘Their parochial patriotism is betrayed in their institutions and in their 
rites. Is not tribalism inherent in the very notion of a “holy land’’ or a 
pilgrimage-resort How can the presence of a hypotheti<klIy infinite 

but in ■ common quest" {Tht Hindu Vitu cj X.iy«(London 1927, Allen & Unwin), p. 58). 
Is the Mthiyini ^ually non-exclusive ? (cp. below, pp. 438-0).'—Msnin Wight. 

Sir Chsrles Eliot, in hi* Hinduim and BuddJmm (London 1911, Arnold, 3 vols.), 
points out thst, 'more then sny other reliipon, [Hinduism! i* * quest of truth utd not 1 
creed which must necesttrily become antiquated' (vol. i, p. xci). This pauage also has 
a bearing on the argument on pp. 438-9, below. 

> ‘The agnostic Mre runs the risk of misrepresenting his opponents. It is true that the 

E tsctice of pilgrimage can sink to the superstitious tom of supposing thst God "makes 
Umself felt more palpably" in the holy place than elsewhere, but its original and un¬ 
corrupted purpose is to tequire merit by making an act of devotion or expiation.'— 
Martin Wight. 

'Catholic pilgrimages are made, not because God is more here than there, but because 
people—^betng what human beings are—associate places with deeds and so stir them- 
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and eternal God be supposed to make itself felt more palpably in Pales¬ 
tine than in Alberta, or in the Hijiz than in Eastern Bengal ? Is not this 
geographical fantasy of the Scribes and Pharisees confuted by the 
spiritual vision of a poet whose inward eye can see Jacob’s ladder pitched 
between Heaven and Charing Cross, and Christ walking on the water, 
not of Gennesareth, but of Thames? Is not this poet a true seer in 
divining that God dwells in no strange land ? And what doth it profit 
a man to make the pilgrimage to Rome or Jerusalem, Mecca or Karbala, 
Benares or Bodh Gaya ? Is the pilgrim exempt from the psychological 
law that "caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt”?* Has 
not the truth about the virtue of going on pilgrimage been told by 
Tolstoy in his Tale of Two Old Mon} Does not God's true servant do 
God’s will if he tarries to play the Good Samaritan in an Ukrainian 
village better than if he ruthl^sly shuts his ears to a human cry of 
distress and pushes on to witness the magic rekindling of the sacred 
fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchrel And what about the pro¬ 
vincialism of “the higher religions’" rituals? Does not Christianity 
proclaim itself to be, not a religion for all Mankind, but merely a local 
Mediterranean cult, when it insists that its crucial sacrament is only 
efficacious if it is celebrated with bread and wine? On this point of 
ritual practice there is a rigid conformity between the divers Christian 
denominations that wrangle with one another over the nature and the 
significance of the rite. How can a sacrament that is thus indissolubly 
associated with the regional diet of Homo Mediterraneus be expected to 
serve as a means of grace for the rice-eating majority of Maidund, in 
continents where the vine does not grow, and in archipelagos that know 
no name for bread?* 

’The truth is that these would-be world religions are serfs of tribalism, 
ascripuu glebae. The vast majority of their supporters adhere to them 
for the same primitive reason for which the Athenians adhered to Athena 
Poliuchus and the Praenestines to Fortuna Praenestina—not because 
the worshipper has been personally convinced, after a searching and 
impartial scrutiny of all the alternative religions, that this particular 
religion is true and right, but because this particular religion happens 
to be prevalent, short of being officially "established", in the place at 
which the worshipper happens to have been born, at the date at which his 
birth happens to have taken place. "Fato Metelli Romae consules fiunt"* 

’You, Thomas,’ our agnostic might point out ad hominem, ‘are a 
Christian of the Orthodox Faith because you happen to have been bom 
at Damascus in the fourth century of the Christian Era; if you had been 
bom there a hundred years later, you would certainly still have been a 

•elve« to artAter fervour. Saint Thomas More waa aa much aninst an excm in the 
praetica of ptlgrimaae aa ToUtof waa. I do not think your remariu juat at thia point.’— 
Commant by a Catholic friend of the writer’a. 

> Horace: Epittula*, Book I, Ep. xi, 1 . ay. 

* The writer of this Studv vividly remembera bow forcibly hla own provindtliam waa 
borne in upon him when —landing in Japan in the autumn of a.]>. 1929, and making his 
way up country from Nara to Koya San, the Mahayanian Olympua—be found himself 
compelled to ask for an unobtainable form of food in Portuguese, because, in the 
Japanese language, there waa no indigenous word for 'bread'. 

* Naeviui, C.: Bellum Pameum. 
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Christian, but probably a Monophysite—while a birthday a hundred 
years later still in the same birthplace might have changed your faith 
to Islam and your name to Ahm^. If you are thus bom a Muslim at 
Damascus in the second century of the Hijrah you will find yourself 
a Sunni; but get yourself bom eight hundred years later at Tabriz—or, 
indeed, no more than three hunted years later, no farther afield than 
the Lebanon—and you will find yourself an lm2ml Shl*r. Get yourself 
bom at Amsterdam in a . d . 1500 and you will find yourself a Roman 
Catholic; wait to be bom in the same Dutch city in a . d . 1600 and you 
will turn out to be a Protestant; but, if the stork who is delivering you to 
your parents slightly mistakes his direction and deposits you on the 
right date at the wrong address, you will be bom in a , d . 1600 a Roman 
Catholic still if he has landed you at Antwerp, but a Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhist if the bird has gone so far astray as to make Lhasa your birth¬ 
place.* In fact, as certtun also of your own apologists have said (if you 
will pardon my paraphrase of a ^ebrated passage in one of your own 
scriptures):* “Un mdridien decide de la vdntd.” 

< The aeographkil diicribution of the conflicting views on the cootrovenul iuue of 
Predestinetion venue Free Will in the weet of the Roman Empire during the first half 
of the fifth century of the Christian Era is a striking illustration of an apparent pre¬ 
determination of theological teneu by the theologicslTy irrelevant accident of the tneo- 
logian'a dmiucile. 

‘Very securely, one may noove north from (Africa and] Mantchaean and Augustinian 
fatalism to Italy and prevenient grace, to Gaul and grace for merit, to Britain and merit 
without grace. Wat the cause racial instinc^ intellectual disposition, maturity of civilisa¬ 
tion. clixute or mere chanced We do not know* (Pickman, E. M.: Tht Mind of Latin 
ChruUndom (Loodon 1937, Oxford University Press), p. 4^^). 

s Acta xvii. a8, 

t 'On ne voit ricn dc juste ou d’iniustc qui ne change de ^ualit^ cn changeant de 
cUmet. Trois degris d'dlmtion du pSle renversent toute It iurisprudence, un m^ridicn 
decide de la v 4 nre: co peu d'ann 4 es de poiaeasion, let lois fondamentalea changent; le 
droit a sea ipoquea, I’entree de Satume au Lion nous marque I'origine d'un tel crime. 
Plaisante justice qu’une riviire bomel V^ritd tu de^i dea PyidnMa, errtur au deli' 
(Pascal, Blaise: Ptntitt, No. 394 in Ldon Brunschvic^s arrangement). 

The institution whi^, in this famous passage. Pascal is discrediting by making an 
expMure of its geographical relativi^ is, of course, not Religion, but Law. The same 
critique can, however, be directed with the seme devastating meet against Theology, as 
indcM it has been directed in ocher eootexu by Pascal himself: 

‘Pour le choix de la condition et de la patrie. le tort nous le donne. C'ett uoe chose 
pitoyeble de voir tent de Turcs, d'hdrddques, d'infiddles, suivre le train de leura pdres, 
par cette seulc raison qu'ils ont iU prdvMUs chacun qua e’est le meillei^ (No. ^). 

‘On a beau dire, n faut avouer que la religion chrddenne a t^ueJque chose d’dtonnant. 
"C'eat parce que voua y dtee od”, din-t-oe. Tent a*en faut; le me roidis centre, potir 
cette raison-lk mftme, de peur que cette prdvention ne me aubome. Mais, quoique j‘y 
aoU nd, je ne laiase pea de le trouver ainar (No. 615). 

There is en admirable candour and tincericy in last passage, in which the critic 
is applyirw his critique of the geogrephical relativity of human institutions to his own 
ancestral raith. An agnostic John Stuart Mill did not have to exercise the seme high 
virtues in making the tame point: 

*The World, to each individual, means the part of it with which he comes in contact: 
bit party, his sect, his church, his class of sociery; the man may be called, by compariaon, 
almiost liberal end Urge-mtnded to whom it meana anything ao comprehensive as his 
own country or bis own age. Nor it hts faith in this collective sutbority et all shaken by 
hie being twara that ocher ages, countriea, aects, churches, classes and partiea have 
thought, end even now think, the exact reverse. He devolvee upon his own world the 
reeponaibiUty of being in the right tgainat the dissentient world of other people; and it 
never troubles him tluc mere accident has decided which of these numerous worlds is 
the object of his reliance, and that the seme causes which make him a Churchman in 
London would hsve made him a Buddhist or a Confucian in Pekin’ (Mill, J. S.: On 
Liberty, chap, a So in the Everyman edition)). The writer’s atteotioa was drawn to 
this passage by Mr. Martin Wight. 
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The Causes of the Dissension and the Prospects of Transcending it 

The words that we have put into the mouth of our imaginary advo- 
catus diaioU were true to fact, and the facts were surprising, because it 
was also true that this provincialism, of which the higher religions stood 
convicted in practice, was the antithesis of the revelation which was 
their common essence. The higher religions had revealed a new insight 
into the nature of God which carried with it, as its necessary corollary, 
a new view of the relations of human beings with one another. If God 
is One, He cannot be either Athena PoliOchus or Fortuna Praenestina 
or any other of the innumerable local godleta who had been these two 
city-goddesses' neighbours and rivals; and He must have 'made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth’. ^ 
If God is Love, he cannot be 'a man of war',* and the Psalmist errs and 
sins in singing 'blessed be the Lord my strength which teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight'.* If God is not contained in any of 
His creatures, then Man's corporate self-worship of himself is idolatry, 
even if this worship is paid, not to a parochial and militant Athena 
Poliuchus, but to an oecumenical and pacificatory Dea Roma. More¬ 
over, the higher religions did not merely stand for these truths; they 
had put them into action. Their entry into the World had been an 
epiphany of God and at the same time a liberation of Man. It had freed 
Man from his previous bondage to his own corporate self.^ In the 
spiritual power of the higher religions, Man had been able to overcome 
the political barriers between parochial states and even the cultural 
barriers between parochial civilizations.* How had the churches come 
to reimpose on their adherents the very bonds from which they had once 
set them free ? 

One answer to this perplexing question was perhaps to be found in the 
fact that the higher religions’ ability to convert souls had been limited 
by Man’s inability to learn except through suffering, so that the mis¬ 
sionary’s labour of love had had to wait upon the conqueror’s work of 
destruction. In doing the Devil’s work for the ephemeral aggrandise¬ 
ment of his fatherland and the trivial satisfaction of his own petty 
personal ambition, the conqueror is doing God’s work without either 
willing or knowing it;* for, in destroying the political liberty of his 
corporate victims the deified parochial states, he is unintentiorudly and 
unconsciously bringing religious liberty to souls that, in the days of their 
own country's perversely lamented sovereign independence, were fast 
bound in the misery and iron* of spiritual servitude to a religion of cor¬ 
porate self-worship. When the conqueror strikes down a deified parochial 
state, his stroke does not simply enlarge the scale of social life by incor¬ 
porating a statelet into an empire; it simultaneously transmutes the 

< Acts xviL iS. 

* Ai Motet chanu in Exod. zv. 3. * Pt. czlir. t. 

* On thii point tee Meyer. E.: disefuehU AlUrtums, 4th ed., Tol. i. Part I (Suitt- 
gart and Berlin 1921, Cotta), pp. tSS-^. 

* See V. T. 527-68, passim, and V. vi. 1-49, passim. 

* 'Nun gut, wer biit du denn?”—*Ein Teil von jencr Kraft 
'Die ttett daa B6te will und ttett dat Gute acbafft.’ 

Goethe; Faust, U. 1535^, quoted in II. i. 28a. 

’ Pa. evii. 10. 
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structure of social life by spUttins the primitive social atom and accom* 
pUshing, in this blind act of social alchemy, that momentous separation 
of the Church from the State which gives individual souls their oppor- 
txmity to ‘seek the Lord if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him’.* 

When the parochial state has been liquidated by the force of a con¬ 
queror’s arms, its former citizens are converted on the political plane 
into subjects of the empire that this conqueror is building; but they are 
not thereby converted automatically into worshippers of the imperial 
gods. Superstition or policy or a subtle combination of tlie two considera- 
tioits usually deters the victorious war-lord from giving this further turn 
to his screw. In consequence, the subjects of a parvenu oecumenical 
r^ime are apt to find themselves free to follow any religion that they 
may choose; and, while some of them will now voluntarily abandon the 
worship of hereditary parochial divinities who have disconcertingly 
proved to lack either the inclination or the strength to preserve their 
former temporal power inviolate against the gods and men of the 
victorious empire,^ it is rare for these sheep without a spiritual shepherd 
to take their religious cue from the turn of political events by voluntarily 
transferring their ecclesiastical allegiance to the high god of the Imperil 
Power that has robbed the former parochial states of their political 
liberty.* When, for example, Rome conferred freedom of religious choice 
on Spartan and Athenian souls by converting them from citizen-devotees 
of a deified Sparta and Athens into Rome’s political subjects, their 
liberated hearts were captivated, not by Divus Caesar or by Dea Roma, 
but by Cybele, Isis, Mithras, and Chmt 
This religious and ecclesiastical effect of a military and political cause 
was divined by Dcutero-Isaiah at a turning-point in histor^ when Cyrus 
was setting himself to build into an Achaemcnian Empire the political 
debris of Syriac and Babylonic parochial states which had b^ pre¬ 
viously broken in pieces* by an Assyrian battering-ram. The Judaean 
prophet was correctly interpreting the politi^ empire-builder’s 
tmeonsdous religious mission in 'the voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God.’^ An access to the hearts of MatSind was indeed 
being opened for Judaism by the flying columns of Cyrus’s army that 
were sweeping up Judah’s destroyer, the Neo-Babylonian Empire, into 
the net of an Achaemenian universal state which was to dwarf, not only 
this Babylonian successor-state of the Assyrians, but the Assyrian 
Power itself at its short-lived apogee. Yet the Achaemenian Empire, 
like every other ‘universal state’ up to date, had been ‘universal’ 
in the psychological sense of being oecumenical-minded vrithout also being 
universal in the literal sense of having actually inherited the Earth for 
hitherto the military conquerors’ salutary achievement of breaking down 

1 Act! xvit. >7. 

* S«« th« illuminating pattage quoted from Eduard Meyer in V. W. 30, U. 15-17. end 
the reference! ibid. (vol. vi, p. 33, o. 1) to two other pattagec in which tame author 
reeura to thia theme. 

> See V. vi. 36-38. 

» Pa. Lmi. 4; 


* laa. zL 3. 


* See p. 424, above. 
» Matt. V. 5. 
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barriers, far though it had gone if measured by the extreme degree of the 
previous disunity of Mankind, had never been Literally world*wide. During 
the five or six thousand years that had seen the rises and falls, up to date, of 
the species of society that we have labelled ‘civilizations', even the most 
devastatingly successful of the would>be world conquerors had fallen 
ludicrously short of their vainglorious aim. Alexander's Macedonians had 
refused to cross the Hyphasis and had never seen the Tiberand the 
Mongols, who had once marched simultaneously on China and Hungary 
from opposite gates of the KhSq&n's camp, had gained no foothold in 
India or in Western Christendom and had been repulsed with ignominy 
from the thresholds of Egypt* and Japan.* 

Against this historical background there might be some significance 
in one feature of a Modem Western secular civilization which was 
historically unprecedented, though intrinsically superficial. While other 
civilizations too had burst their ^unds and had incorporated into their 
own body social the domains of neighbouring societies either entire or 
in part, the Western Civilization had been unique in establishing for 
itself a literally world-wide dominion. At the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era a society which, till then, had 
been leading an obscure and undistinguished existence in Ultima Thule, 
at the extreme north-western comer of the habitable zone of the Old 
World, had suddenly and surprisingly launched out upon the oceans* 
and taken in the rear its Orthodox Christian and its Arabic and Iranic 
Muslim rivals—who had been pressing hard upon Western Christendom 
overland since the failure of her medieval attempt to expand at their 
expense across the Mediterranean in ‘the Crusades’.* 

In the course of the four and a half centuries that had passed since the 
launching of the Western oceanic voyages of discovery down to the time 
of writing, a post-da Gaman Western Civilization had become as world¬ 
wide as me high seas in which it had found its medium of expansion. 
Along these ubiquitous oceanic waterways it had propagated itself over 
the entire traversable and habitable surface of the globe, and had drawn 
into its net all other surviving civilizations as well as all surviving 
primitive societies. The social and psychological phenomena arising 
from these encounters between the Western ^ciety and its contempor¬ 
aries were not, of course, new departures.^ They could all be illustrated 
from the histories of previous encounters of the kind, in which the 
operations had been on a less than world-wide scale—^such, for example, 
as the impact of the Hellenic Civilization on the Syriac, Egyptiac, 
Babylonic, Hittite, Indie, and Sinic civilizations in the chapter of 
Hellenic history that had been opened by the conquests of Alexander 

* This unfulfilled poseitMlity of Hellenic hiitory hu been ducuiied by LiiiT in a 
famouapimse (Book IX, chap. 16, odAi., to chap. 19, incluaive}. Cp. Tam. W. W.: 
AUxandtr ths Great (Cambridge 1948, Uoiveraity Preat, 3 voU.), vol. ii, pp. 396-7. 

* See I. i. 350 and IV. iv. 446-7. 

* See IV. iv. 93 and V. vi. 3 10, n. 3. 

* See Toynbee, A. J.: *The Unification of the World and the Change in Hiatorical 
Peiapcctive’ in Cinhsatiom oh Trial (New York 1948. Oxford Uoiveraity Pn*i), pp. 63- 
96, and the preaent Study, IX. viii. xiy-iS and Xll. ix. 465^3. 

* Sec 1 . L 36 and IX. viii. 346-63. 

* Theae pbmoxneaa are rximined to Part IX, pasrim. 
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the Great. Such older illustrations were, indeed, more illuminating 
than the Modem Western instance for a twentieth-century Western 
historian, since in the earlier cases the end as well as the beginning of the 
story was already known. The unique feature in the Modem Western 
case was the prospect that, in a World which had now been brought 
together on a literally world-wide scale within a Western social frame¬ 
work, the familiar social and economic consequences of unification 
might make themselves felt in the relations between the living higher 
religions. 

In the histories of other civilizations, as we have seen,’ the process of 
unification had translated itself, sooner or later, into a political form; 
the resultant universal states had developed a high degree of 'con¬ 
ductivity’ ; and the higher religions had been the prmcipal beneficiaries 
of this ch^cterisdc property of their political hosts. One of the fateful 
questions that were exercising Western minds in a.d. 1952 was whether, 
in a Westernizing World, History was going to repeat itself in this 
respect. This question concerning Ae prospects of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion is examined in a later part of this Study;* and the considerations 
there submitted need not be anticipated at thU point except in so far as 
to say that, at this date, political unification seemed likely to be the 
destiny of the Western Society, too, in the near future—without its 
being possible to forecast whe^er an identical and perhaps inevitable 
goal would be reached along the familiar road of internecine fratricidal 
warfare, culminating in a '^ock-out blow*, or by the unprecedented 
method of co-operation on a constitutional basis inaugurated by peaceful 
agreement. On either alternative the spiritual atmosphere of a politically 
unified world would be likely to have much the same effect on higher 
religions exposed to it. 

In cases in which—on a less than world-wide scale, and by the 
barbarous method of military conquest—the citizens of a throng of 
parochial states and the children of a number of different civilizations 
bad been brought into political union, the effect on the religious plane 
had been, as we have observed, to transfer Religion from the field of 
automatic social heritage to the held of free personal choice. In the 
language of Natural History, this chai^ in the social environment had 
given Religion the opportunity to achieve a spiritual mutation which had 
lifted it, so to speak, out of the Vegetable into the Animal Kingdom. 
Whereas Primitive Religion had been rooted in the soil of some paro¬ 
chially earth-bound tribe, the higher religions were volatile. As the 
Roman poet Ennius could look forward to hving, after his own physical 
death, on the lips of every Latin-speaker that recited his poetry,* so the 
higher religions could live in every human heart that opened itself to 
their revelation; and, conversely, for the Soul, Religion could cease to 
be an accident of birth and become a matter of choice—the most 
momentous choice that life in This World could present. 


* In Part VI, 

* In Part XII. D, pasrim, in toI. ix, pp. 47^-560. 

) Nemo me dtcrumit dccoret, nec runeni flctu 
Faxit. Cur? VoUto vivu' per ora virum. 
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Were similar circumstances likely to produce similar effects in the 
world-wide society which the Western Civilization had been bringing 
into being during the most recent chapter of its history ? Some effects of 
the kind were already discernible, for the higher religions had not 
waited for the political luiiffcation of the World, but had started on their 
missionary journeys again in the wake of the Modern Western pioneer 
mariners. Saint Paul, who had once sailed two-thirds of the length of 
the Mediterranean from Caesarea to Puteoli, had taken ship again 
fifteen hundred years later from an Andalusian port to fulfil a prophecy 
of his Cordovan contemporary Seneca’ by crossing the Atlantic and 
winning a New World for Caesar’s pontifical heir at Rome; and in an 
age in which the caravel had been superseded by the steamsMp and the 
aeroplane it could be for»een^ that the other higher religions would 
emulate the example, set by Irish and Syrian Christian missionaries in 
the sixth century and by Roman Catholic Christian missionaries in the 
sixteenth <^tury of the Christian Era, of going into all the World and 
preaching the Gospel to every creature.* 

What would be the outcome of a new outburst of simultaneous mis¬ 
sionary activities in a single field—this time, on a world-wide range ? 
The histories of the corresponding activities within the less than world¬ 
wide frameworks of the Achaemcnian, Roman, Kushan, Han, and 
Gupta empires ^to cite only the most conspicuous of the earlier 
oecumenicd mission fields) showed that the outcome might be either 
of two alternatives. The plurality of higher religions and philosophies 
might either be reduced to unity by the victory of one of them over all 
its competitors, as had happened in the Hellenic and Syriac worlds, or 
alternatively the competing religions might reconcile themselves to 
living and letting live side by side, as had happened in the Sinic and 
Indie worlds. The two denouements were not quite so different as would 
appear on the surface; for, in the cases in which the competition had 
gone on to the bitter end, the \ictorious religions had found themselves 
constrained to purchase their victory at the price of adopting from their 
discomfited rivals all elements—important or trivial, good or bad— 
which the souls whose ecclesiastical allegiance had been at stake were 
obstinately reluctant to give up.* In the pantheon of a triumphant 
Christianity, the figures of Cybele and Isis reasserted their power in the 
transfiguration of Mary the mother of Jesus into the Great Mother of 
God,* and the lineaments of Mithras and Sol Invictus were visible in 
a militant presentation of Christ. Similarly, in the pantheon of a trium¬ 
phant Islam, a banished God Incarnate stole back into an empty place 
in hungry hearts in the guise of a deified 'All, while a forbidden idolatry 
reasserted itself in the Founder’s own act of consecrating the fetish- 
worship of the Black Stone in the Ka'bah at Mecca. 

* Seneca; Mtdtc, U. 375-9, quoted in II. i. 2S3, n. 1. 

* On thie pout ice pp. 105-8, above. > Mirk xvi. 15. 

4 On thie fwint. eee further pp. 457. 467, and 716-36, below. 

* Eaitem Orthodox and Weetem Catholic Chriatiane did not, of coune, admit that 
the honour paid by them to the Theotdkoi amounted to the apotheoais from which it 
waa indiatinKu^abie in Muslim, in Eaatem Iconoclast Christian, and in Western 
Protestant Christian eyes (ae« further pp. 457, 467, and 716-36, below). 
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' AU religions, without exception, in order to overcome the obstacles that 
retard their progress, have had to come to terms with the forces that they 
have been combating, and to succumb to some extent to the very evils 
against which it Iw b^en their mission, and indeed their raison d'iirt, to 
wage war.... This law holds good for aJI the great [ways of life] that have 
been evolved by Man, and, sl^ve all, for Islam. Though Islam came into 
being in order to give the Arabs a religion and to raise them out of a parti* 
cularly crass form of idolatry, it was compelled to purchase its triumph at 
the price of tsJcing political form and substance and turning itself into a 
theocracy. It was only then, when it had absorbed, in a diluted and 
mo^ed form, the very elements which, in the beginning, it had been its 
special mission to suppress, that Islam found itself able to start the work 
of moral and religious refonn in the Arabian Pcninstila and in a large part 
of [the rest of] the medieval world.** 

Even the victors in a religious war h outrance have found themselves 
constrained to adopt their defeated adversaries sub rosd as members of 
their own household. Nevertheless, the diflference between the two 
alternative denouements to a competition between higher religions is 
morally momentous; and the children of a twentieth-century Western 
Civilization could not be indifferent about the prospects in their own 
case. 

Which of the two alternatives was the more likely to be the destiny 
of a Westernizing Modem World ? In the past, intolerance had gained 
the mastery where higher religions of Judaic origin had been in the 
field,^ while 'live and let live* had been the rule where the Indie £thos 
had been paramount. Which of these two spirits was going to prevail in 
a Westernizing World in the coining chapter of its history ? The Judaic 
vein in Christianity and Islam? Or ^e Indie vein in the Mah2y&na and 

< Cactani, L.: Siudi di Storia OrunUiIe, vol. m (Milan X914, 139. In the 

Prophet Muharrunad’a career the claaiieal example of a compromise wtth the primi¬ 
tive practicea of the pre-Islamic Times of Ignorance* ia hit deal with the Quraysh in 
A.H. 9 (see ibid., pp. 370-3). In exchange for a genuine acceptance of the sovereignty 
of the Medinese theocracy and a nominal acceptance of Islam, Muhammad assured to 
the Quraysh the continuance of their profits from their management of the aanecuary of the 
KalMh by incorporating into Islam, virtually intact, the pagan rites of the anntial 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In this case the practical consecration of a theoretically execrated 
pagan past was unusually deliberate. 

* The melancholy historical fact that the tnaaition from a pagan parochialism to a 
Christian univeraalism was accompanied by a ehaiue of religious dimate from tolerance 
CO intolerance has been noticed in IV. iv. 326-7. The following comment on the same 
pbeiwmenon from the pen of Edusrd Meyer (Urtprung tmd AnfSngt des Chrittentums, 
vol. iii (Stuttgart and Berlin 1923, Cotta), p. 633) is bitter yet not unjust: 

‘The acc^ted basis of tssoctanoa is no longer the natural community based on kin¬ 
ship artd neighbourhood, but ■ unanimity of feeling and of creed which ia supposed to 
proceed from a common oonvictioR—chough in r^ty it often boxes the compass by 
turning into a merely external assent This is the outlook which now at once asserts 
itself everywhere end which has continued to dominate the aucceeding millennia. A state 
which had been the natural outgrowth of the practical condicioni of earthly life, and 
which had provided complete freedom for the individual to ihi^ his own thoughts, ia 
now replaced by the ideal of a supernatural church, guided by God, whi^ rutnlesidy 
suppresses and eradicates any departure from orthodoxy—even if it is only a question 
of ■ single nvid. To protect the Church, and to impose her unity on alt Mankind, now 
becomes the most important—and, in the last analysis, the only true—task of the state. 
There has been no religion in which this fanaticism—this persecution of all heterodox 
opinioiu without regard for the consequences and without shrinking from any crime— 
has been, and remained, so dominant as it haa in Christianity in all its manifestations. 
This IS a signally glsring example of the operation of the law that an idea, in translating 
Itself mto reality, boxes the compass by turning into its own antithesis.' 
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Hinduism? The historical precedents suggested that the answer to this 
question might be determmed by the nature of the alien adversaries 
whom the higher religions would find in their path at this point 
Why did Christianity, which appeared to have taken a decisive new 
departure from Judaism by recognizing and proclaiming that God is 
Love, readmit the incongruous Israelitish concept and service of ‘the 
Jealous God* Yahwch’ without heeding Marcion's prophetically warn¬ 
ing voice ? This partial spiritual regression, from which Christianity 
had suffered grievous spiritual damage ever since, was the price that 
Christianity had had to pay for her victory in her life-and-death struggle 
with the worship of Caesar.* This religious war had to be fought—and 
fought to a finish—becatise Man’s corporate worship of Humanity in 
the shape of an oecumenical commonwealth was the most insidious 
form of idolatry that the worshippers of the One True God could have 
encountered. Compromise was impossible—all the more so because this 
Caesar-worship stood for an id^ that was noble and beneficent within 
the range of its own lights. The Great Romsno-Chrisdan religious war 
was impossible to avoid, and, once started, it could have no end short 
of unconditional surrender on the part of one or other belligerent. In this 
tragic conflict it was in vain for Christians to inscribe 'God is Love' on 
their war-flag. Love had to cede the high command to Jealousy if defeat 
was to be indicted upon Caesar; and the restoration of peace through 
the Church’s victory did not dissolve, but, on the contrary, confirmed, 
the incongruous association of Yahweh with Christ; for in the hour of 
victory the intransigence of the Christian martyrs degenerated into the 
intolerance of Christian persecutors who had picked up from the 
martyrs’ defeated pagan opponents the fatal practice of resorting to 
physical force as a short cut to victory in religious controversy.* 

This early chapter in the history of Christianity was ominous for the 
spiritual prospects of a twentieth-century Westernizing World, because 
the worship of Leviathan, on which an infant Christian Church had 
inflicted a defeat that had appeared to be decisive, had afterwards been 
conjured back from limbo to haunt both Eastern Orthodox and Western 
Chmicndom.^ In the Orthodox Christian World a ghost of the Roman 
Empire had been successfully resuscitated as early as the eighth century 
of the Christian Era* and had survived the catastrophe which it had 
brought upon the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the tenth 
centiuT^ to become the master institution of an offshoot of Orthodox 
Christendom in Russia.’ In the Western World an Austrasian Charle¬ 
magne’s fortunate failure to emulate the political achievement of a Leo 
Syrus had been eventually frustrated by the sinister emergence of a 
totalitarian type of state in which the Modern Western genius for 
organization and mechanization had been enlisted, with diabolic 
ingenuity, for the purpose of enslaving souls as well as bodies to a degree 

* See V. vi. 38-40. 

* This point hes Seen touched upon already 00 pp. 75-76, above. 

» See iV. iv. 2*6-7 "nd V. vi. 8^. 

* See pp. 445-6 and 478-9. below. 

» See IV. iv. 340-53 and a. re. 15. 

* See IV. hr. 3^-404 aiMj X. ix. 15. 


9 See pp. 31-40, above. 
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which had not been within the power of even the worst-intentioned 
tyrants at other times and in other societies. 

Moreover, these two monstrous growths of resurgent Caesar-worship 
had cross-fertilized one another. The tradition of autocracy, which 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Napoleon had ultimately derived—through 
eighteenth-century Transalpine ‘enlightened monarchs’ and fourtcenm- 
century Italian despots—from the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II 
Hohenstaufen,‘ had been conveyed to this official successor of Charle¬ 
magne by the political atmosphere of his Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
which was a successor-state of Leo Syrus’s East Roman Empire.* 
In later chapters of the melancholy history of the relations between 
Western and Orthodox Christendom, this inauspicious loan was repaid 
with interest, twice over, when first Peter the Great, and after him the 
Bolsheviki, envenomed the native Byzantine autocratic tradition of 
Muscovy by doctoring it with the latest brews of Modem Western 
political alchemy.* 

In Western souls at the time of writing, this appalling renaissance of 
a demon that had affiicted the declining years of the apparented Hellenic 
Society was ‘projected* (in the language of the psychologists) upon its 
contemporary manifestation in the Russian World in the shape of the 
Soviet ^mmunist r^me; but the terror which Russian Communism 
was inspiring in Western hearts betrayed their awareness that the 
Western World was also favourable soil for the tares of totalitarianism. 
It looked as if, in a Modem Westernizing World, the war between God 
and Caesar might have to be waged once again; and it also looked as if, 
in that event, the morally honourable yet spiritually perilous role of 
serving as the church militant would once again fall upon Christianity. 

Of the four living higher religions, the MaMyina and Hinduism were 
disqualified for undertuing this grim task by the spirit of tolerance that 
was a characteristic virtue of each of them, while Islam, which was armed 
with the necnsary intolerance in ample measure, would be seriously 
embarrassed, in zjihdd against Leviathan, by its Fotmder’s hijrah from 
a prophet’s bed of thorns to a prince’s curulc chair.* In these circum¬ 
stances it could be foreseen that, if the battle were joined again between 
God and Caesar, the Christian Church would again be the protagonist 
on God’s behalf, and might again have to pay the spiritual price mat is 
exacted by militancy even in just wars waged for good causes. The price 
paid by Western Christendom for the Primitive Church’s victory in a 
three-hundrcd-years’ war against Caesar-worship had been a fourteen- 
hundred-years-long service of a God who resembled the God of Joshua 
more closely than me God of Jesus ;* and, when at last the ar chai r image 
of Yahweh ‘the man of war’* had lost its hold on Western hearts, the 

< See p. 40a, ibove, and pp. ^6 and 537-4, b«lovr, and IX. viii. 394-5. 

* See pp. ^8-9, belov^ and a. ix. 9-10. 

* Thia tnimc m the diabolically wonder-woriung talisman of totalitarianiam will 
remind Roben Loula Stevenson’a readen of hia atory Tht BoitU Imp. 

* See III. iii. 466-72, and p. 493, below. 

I Martin wight conunenu on this patsaM; ‘This seems incompatible with the 
dcachpiion of the Chu^, on p. 563, below, aa 'an incomparably eflecdve institution’' 
for pr^erving the Christian revelation*. The writer't answer is that institutkas preaerve 
revelatiooa 'in cold storage'. * Exod. xv. 3, quoted on p. 433, above. 
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consequent spiritual vacuum had remained a waste land tenanted only 
by the barren spirits of scepticism and cynicism.' Christians born into 
the twentieth century of me Christian Era had to reckon with the 
possibility that a second war with Caesar-worship might cost the 
Christian Church a second set-back of the kind, before she had 
recovered from the first. Yet, if they had the faith to believe that, in the 
end, the revelation of God as Lx>ve incarnate in a suffering Christ would 
turn stony hearts into hearts of flesh,* they might venture to peer into 
the prospects for Religion in a politit^y united world that would have 
been liberated by the Christian revelation from the worship of Yahwch 
as well as from the worship of Caesar. 

A reconciliation, on Christian initiative, between hitherto exclusive- 
minded religions was not a chimaerical hope to cherish; for Mankind 
had already had an earnest of its fulfilment in the first chapter of the 
history of the impact of a Modem Western Christendom upon the rest 
of the World. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian 
Era the Jesuit missionaries had aspired to attract the Hindus and Budd¬ 
hists and Shintoists and Confuaans of India and Japan and China, 
in their millions, into the fold of the Roman Catholic Christian Church; 
and they had entered upon the gigantic task that they had set themselves 
in a spirit of charity which might have blessed their endeavours if they 
had not eventually been frustrated by the intervention of higher 
ecclesiastical authorities. Instead of dwelling on the points of difference 
betw'cen the existing religions and philosophies of the non-Christian 
majority of Mankind and their own Catholic Christian faith, the Jesuits 
had dwelt on the points of likeness, and, from this angle of spiritual 
vision, they had been able to approach these alien faiths with sympathy, 
understanding, and reverence instead of animus, prejudice, and scorn. 

This Christian charity was remarkable in an age when Christianity 
was still glowing with a militancy that had been kindled in the hearts of 
the Early Christian martyrs, and when, in Western Christendom, this 
fire had been stirred into a fiercer flame by the recent schism between 
Catholics and Protestants. It is, indeed, more surprising that the Jesuit 
missionaries of the Early Modem Age should have been capable of that 
degree of charity and insight than that the Vatican, at the prompting of 
rival missionary orders, should have condemned and banned the Jesuit 
line of approach as a theologically illegitimate condonation of pagan 
practices and beliefe.* In the eyes of a latter-day Western Christian 
historian, looking back on this incident in the Time-perspective of the 
quarter of a millennium that had since elapsed, those truly Christian- 
minded early Jesuit missionaries seemed to have been, not out of their 
reckoning, but before their time. In his outlook, the future lay with the 
spirit of Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit father who had also been a Confucian 
litteratus, and whose childlike Christian charity had not been smothered 
by his formidable intellectual freight of Chrutian theological and Sinic 

* Sm IV. ir. i4»-3, 150, 184-5. a>S. “«• 217-8; V. y. 6^9-71; and V. ri. 316-8. 

* Ezek. xi. 19. 

* For the Jciuita* miatioAt^ enterprise and ita condemnatioa aa being a kind of 
theological ‘appeaaement’, ace I.i. 346; V. v. 365-7, 539, and 700. 
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philosophical erudition. Charity is the mother of insight, and in a.d. 
1952 there was still time for Saint Ambrose, sitting at Father Ricci’s 
feet and praying for the spiritual welfare of a twentieth>century oecu¬ 
menical commonwealth of literally world-wide extent, to perceive and 
confess that the moral victor in a.d. 384 had been, not the politically 
triumphant Christian advocate of intolerance, but his politically defeated 
pagan opponent.' It had been Symmachus, not Ambrose, who had had 
the last word on a question that had been at issue in their world in the 
fourth century of the Christian Era, and that was at issue still in the 
twentieth century throughout a now literally world-wide Oikoumeni. 
Is uniformity or diversity more blessed in the practice and presentation 
of Religion ? Symmachus assuredly divined and proclaim^ the truth 
when he pleaded that ‘the heart of so great a mystery can never be 
reached by following one road only’.* 

The Value of Diversity 

Uniformity is not possible in Man’s approach to the One True God 
because Human Nature is stamped with the fruitful diversity that is a 
hall-mark of God’s creative work,' and psychologically diverse human 
souls need different lenses for seeing, through a glass,^ a Beatific Vision 
in which, if we could see God face to ^cc, we should find that there ‘is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning’'—as we must believe by 
faith, here and now, since God’s ineffable brightness is never revealed, 
utterly unveiled, to the naked eye of Man’s frail spirit in its passage 
through This World. ‘The true light, which lighteth every man tlwt 
cometh into the World’,has to be received by every creature according 
to the particular lights with which the Creator has endowed it. To enable 
human souls to receive the divine light is the purpose for which 
Religion exists, and it could not fulfil this purpose if it did not faithfully 
reflect the diversity of God’s human worshippers. On this showing, it 
might be surmised that the way of life offered, and the vision of God 
presented, by each of the living higher religions might prove to corre¬ 
spond to oneof the major psychological types whose distinctive lineaments 
were gradually being brought to light by twentieth-century Western 
pioneers in a new field of human knowledge.’ If each of these religions 
did not genuinely satisfy some widely experienced human need, it is 
indeed hardly conceivable that each of them should have succeeded, 
as each had done, in securing the allegiance of so large a portion of the 
Human Race. ‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights’;* and, ff the followers of the 
living higher religions were to recognixe reciprocally the common 

* For the contest between Ambroee and Symnuichus, aee V. vi. 8S-89. 

* 'Uno itinere non poteat pexvcniri ad tarn srande secretum’ (Synunachua. Q. Aure- 
liua: Aatoio rerlifl). 

* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfill HimKif in many waya, 

Leat one good custom should corrupt the World. 

Tennyson; TAa Patting af Arthur. 

* t Cor. sm. IS. $ Itmea i. 17. t John i. 9. 

r A tentative interpretation of the four living higher religions in terms of the scheme 
of ^sjchological types propounded by C. G. Jung will be found on pp. 716-36, below. 
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origin of all these gifts of God,* they might win a life-giving liberation 
from the self-stultSying impul^ that had moved them to thwart them¬ 
selves by thwarting one another from fulfilling their common destiny. 

This destiny, to which assuredly they had been called if the call had 
truly come from God, was that they should each go into all the world* 
without conflicting with one another. Their spiritui^y regressive political 
vested interest of serving as tribal religions for regimented continents 
would then be relinquished in order to free each of them for fulfilling 
a world-wide mission of revealing God to individual souls which would 
have chosen this particular communion in the light of their personal 
needs and capacities instead of having inherited it through the accident 
of birth. In that hour of reconciliation through enlightenment, 

‘the wolf... shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them'.* 

In this light the diversity of the living higher religions would cease 
to be a moral stumbling-block and w^tUd reveal itself as a necessary 
corollary of the diversity of the Human Psyche. It was a necessity if 
there was truth in the Christian intuition that God is Love; for Love 
seeks to draw all men unto Him;* and His desire to beatify all His 
creatures by bringing them into communion with Himself would per¬ 
force remain unfulfilled if one road only were open for approaching the 
great mystery; for in that case the common goal of all men’s endeavours 
would Im attainable only by one arbitrarily favoured fraction of Mankind 
that happened to be psychologically equipped for following this par¬ 
ticular spiritual path. Any su^ conclusion had been rejected by the 
Christian Church itself when it had expressed its intuition that C^d is 
Love in a doctrine that the door of salvation stands open for all men, 
including those outside the Christian Church's fold. A Symmachan- 
minded disciple of C. G. Jung who had retained the Christian virion of 
God’s nature from a Christian upbringing would hold that, if the revela¬ 
tion of the One True God is to be accessible to all men, it has to be 
dif^cted; but in holding this he would be holding, in common with 
his Christian predecessors and contemporaries, that the different rays 
that reach and illumine diverse souls are radiations of one light from one 
source. 

'There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are differ¬ 
ences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. But the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.’* 

This necessary diffraction of the divine light in its manifestation to 
diverse souls is a challenge to the recipients, l^e God’s other dispensa¬ 
tions to His creatures. It is a stumbling-block for them as well as an 

i 'Part of the Christian aniner to this araument (inamuch u Chriidanity makn 
exclusive daima) la contained in the timile of "veils dxfferina from one another in their 
degree of opaqueoeaa" which you use bdow, on p. 461.'—-Martin Wight 

* Mark xvi. 15. * Its. xi. 6. 

* John xii. 3%. * 1 Cor. xiL 4^-7. 
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opportunity; for diversity can breed a destructive discord as well as 
a creative harmony. The catastrophe that Phaethon brought upon 
himself by attempting to drive the four-horse chariot of his FaAer 
Helios might not have overtaken the unfortunate demigod if the 
heavenly vehicle had been a one-horse shay. In the relations between 
the living higher religions in the twentieth century of the Christian Era the 
heavenly harmony that was audible to the ear of faith was being mocked, 
as we have seen, by a hideous discord that was the official order of the 
day; and faint hearts might doubt whether this very present hazard 
of the ordeal of diversity were indeed worth the bare chance of winning 
the possible prize. The answer was that the hazardously aspiring unity- 
in-<hversity of a harmony has in it virtue that is not to be found in a 
safely pedestrian unison. The one-horse shay is a safe form of convey¬ 
ance just because it is incapable of mounting to the zenith. The quadric 
may bear Phaethon heavenward to a height from which a fall spells 
death; yet, by the same token, it—and no vehicle of lesser power—can 
carry Helios in triumph from horizon to horizon. 

\^^at, midway through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
were the omens for Man’s air-bome religious quest? The last chapter 
had ended on an inauspidously discordant note; yet, if any credit could 
be given to the findings of a tentative reconnaissance into the future, there 
were grounds for hope that, in the next chapter, the diversity of religions 
might resolve itself into a harmony in which the unity of Religion would 
be made manifest. In the light of this prospect, an anxious observer 
need not be unduly dismayed to see the mettlesome chariot-horses 
pulling restively against one another. On the longer view that was 
visible to the eye of faith, it could be forecast that the driver would 
master his team and that the chariot would continue to mount on the 
heavenward course that it had been following continuously since before 
Abraham was.* 

The Role of the CiviUzaiions 

If this view of the prospects of Religion were to carry conviction, it 
would open up a new view of the role of the civilizations. If the move¬ 
ment of the chariot of Religion was continuous in its rise and constant 
in its direction, the cyclic and recurrent movement of the rises and falls 
of civilizations might be not only antithetical but subordinate. It might, 
as we have surmised,’ serve its purpose, and find its significance, in 
promoting the fiery chariot’s ascent towards Heaven by periodic revolu¬ 
tions on Earth of 'the sorrowful wheel’ of birth-dcath-birth. 

In this perspective the civilizations of the first and second generations 
might justify their existence,’ but those of the third generation would 

* John vitt. 58. > On pp. 423-5, above. 

i On this view the rite* and £alli of the dviluationa of the Ant and aecond fcnentiona 
would be a valuable, and perhaps indiapenaable, ataae of human experience between the 
primitive aociedca and the higher religions; for, if learning cornea through suffering, the 
exp^ence of a dvilixation would have an educative effect which the experience of 
a primitive sodety could not provide. One of the obvious apedhe differences between 
dvilizations and primitive aodetiea was the immense disparity in the mass and weight of 
their respective corporate power (loe 1. i. i4A-p). la eoniequeoee, Uiere was, for good 
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cut a disconcertingly poor figure. If civilizations were the handmaids 
of Religion, and if the Hellenic Civilization had served as a good hand> 
maid to Christianity by bringing this higher religion to birth before that 
civilization had finally fallen to pieces, then the civilizations of the third 
generation would appear to be *vain repetitions’ of the heathen.* If, so 
fax from its being the historical function of higher religions to minister, 
as chrysalises, to the cyclic process of the reproduction of civilizations, it 
was the historical function of civilizations to serve, by their downfalls, 
as stepping-stones for a progressive process of the revelation of always 
deeper religious insight,* then the societies of the species called civiliza¬ 
tions would have fulfilled their function when once they had brought 
mature higher religions to birth; and, on this showing, a Western post- 
Christian secular civilization might at best be a superfluous repetition 
of the pre-Christian Hellenic Civilization, and at worst a pernicious 
backsliding from the path of spiritual progress. The one conceivable 
historical justification for its otherwise inauspicious existence would be 
the possible future service that it might inadvertently perform for 
Christianity and her three living sister religions by unintentionally 
providing them with a mundane meeting-ground on a literally world¬ 
wide range,* by bringing home to them Ae unity of their own ultimate 
values and belief, and by confronting them all alike with the challenge 
of a recrudescence of idolatry in the peculiarly vicious form of Man’s 
corporate worship of himself.* 

Meanwhile, in a secularized Western World in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, symptoms of spiritual backsliding were unmistak¬ 
ably manifest. The recrudescent worship of Leviathan was a religion to 
which every latter-day Westerner paid some measure of allegiance; and 
this Modem Western renaissance of the tribal religion of the Hellenic 
World in its unregenerate days,* before it had been purified from the 
sin of parochialism in the furnace of suffering, was, of course, sheer 
idolatry. Communism, which was another of Western Man’s latter-day 
religions, had the merit of being a leaf taken from the book of Christianity, 
but it was a leaf taken in vam through being tom out and misread 
and Democrat, which was another 1 ^ from the book of Christianity, 
had also been tom out and, while perhaps not misread, had certainly 
been half-emptied of meaiung by being divorced from its Christian 
context and l^ing secularized. Perhaps ^e most ominous symptom of 
all was that, for a number of generations past, people in the Western 
World had been living on spiritual coital—clinging to Christian practice 
without holding Christian beliefs. This was ominous because practice 

or ml, tn immeoMly greater 'driv«’ behind human acta which had a dvilizatien for 
their aocial actting' and, in oontequcnce of thia in turn, the cataatropbei cauiod by the 
miamana^ement of a dviUaation'a corporate power were likely to make a deeper and 
more laiting impreacion on the Soul than th^ counterparts in primitive life. 

* Matt. ^ 7. 

* That men may riae on atepping-atones 
Of chair dead selves to higher things. 

Tenityaon: In Mtwwriam (quoted in IV. (▼. 261). 

* See p. 437, above. 

* See pp. 439-41, above: pp. 478-9 and 524-5, below. 

* Thia rcnaiaaanc# is discussed farmer in X. iz. 7-8. 

* See V. V. 381-7, and pp. 334-5, below. 
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unsupported by belief is a wasting asset, as Western Man in this genera¬ 
tion bad discovered to his dismay. 

If this self-criticism was just, the children of the Western Civilization 
must revise the whole of their current conception of recent histo^; and, 
if they could make the effort of will and imagination to think this 
ii^rained and familiar conception away, they would arrive at a very 
different picture of the historical retrospect. Westerners of the writer’s 
generation not only took it for granted that the Christian Church had 
served its turn in bringing a new civilization to birth in the West; they 
looked upon this new civmzation as having been immature so long as it 
had remained under Christian auspices; and, after having waited with 
impatience for it to get through its medieval Christian childhood, and 
having joyfully greeted the repudiation of its Christian origins with 
which it had celebrated its coming of age,* they had focu^ their 
attention on the rise of a Modem Western secular way of life. As they 
followed that rise, from the first premonition of it in the genius of 
Frederick II Hohenstaufen,* through the renaissance of Hellenic culture 
in an Italian cradle, to the Tran^pine eruption of Democracy and 
Industrialism under the pagan auspices of a modern scientific technique, 
they thought of this secular movement as being the great new event 
in the World which demanded their attention and deserved their 
admiration. If they could bring themselves to think of it, instead, as 
being one of the ‘vain repetitions’ of the heathen—an almost meaningless 
repetition of something that the Hellenes had done before them, and 
done supremely well>—then the greatest new event in the historical 
background of a Modem Western Society would be seen to be a very 
different one. The greatest new event would then not be the monotonous 

* Sea I. i. 34. 

* Sea pp. 402 and 440, above; pp. 537-9. below; and IX. viii. 394''5. 

> In aprevioua pasaage of thia Studf (in 11 . ii. 355 -?) we have noticed the ‘family 
likeneaa' between the Hellenic Civilization and the abortive Scandinavian Civiiizatioo. 
The Scandinavian, like the Hellenic, waa dittinguiahed by a precocious freahneaa and 
origin^ty and a precoejoua clarity and rationaliam, and we nave aacribed theaediatinctive 
qualitica. which the two civiluationt diaplay in common, to a aimilarity in the circum* 
atancea in which they came to birth. While either waa affiliated to an antecedent civilua- 
don, the affiliation waa, in either cate, through the antecedent dviluation’t external 
proletariat, and thia waa a looaer link tku the alternative form of affiliadon through 
a chryaalia church provided by the antecedent civUiaaiion’a internal proletariat. In ue 
aame context (ibid., pp. 357-(w) we went on to observe that this theaia appeared to be 
borne out by the confusion and obscurity into which Scandinavian minu fell after an 
abortive pagan Scandinavian Society had been absorbed into the alien bod^ social of 
Western Chriatendom and had thereby been condemned to wrestle with the impossible 
task of reconciling an exotic HcUeDo-syitac culture with its own native psgsn Scandi¬ 
navian cultural heritage. The impoaaibility of thia mental tmtrdtforct is vividly illustrated 
by the incongruouanesa of the catalogue of the books in the library of a fourteenth-century 
Icelander, Hauk Erlendason (see ibid., pp. 358-9). 

Thia evidence suggests that, for the mwenng of a secular culture, the moat hvour- 
able field is a dviliudon of the second generation that ia affiliated to a predeceaaor 
through barbarian intermediaries, and not a civilixation of the third generation that ia 
affiliated to a predeceaaor through a chryaalia church. If this waa the truth, the neo-pagan 
csvilitariona of the third generation seemed likely to prove themaelvea to be a lower form 
of society than the palaeo-psnn civilizations of the second generation and the first. 
In that event, a civilization of the second generation that had helped to bring to birth 
something higher than itself in aervjf^ as an overture to a church would prove to have 
lapsed into bringing to birth something lower than itself if, in the next ^ptcr of the 
story, the adolescent church were checked, snd perhaps even blighted, in its growth by 
the outbreak of a new secular civilization. (On this point see, further, pp. 533-44, below.) 
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rise of yet another secular civilization out of the bosom of the Christian 
Church in the course of these latter centuries; it would still be the 
Crucifixion and the Crucifixion’s spiritual consequences. 

On this view, students of History would likewise have to revise 
the current Western conception of the service of Christianity and the 
other higher religions as chrysalises. They must conclude that, in assist- 
ing civilizations of the second generation to reproduce themselves in 
a third generation, the higher religions had responded to the call 
TUjbUsse Mlige at a cost which, at its lightest, would amount to an 
unprofitable digression from their own proper path and postponement 
of their entry upon their own true calling, while at its heaviest It might 
drag them down to the tragic ending of Beauchamp's Career. It would 
be a supreme tragedy, on the face of it, if a fully-fledged higher religion 
were to compromise its own future for the sake of bringing a civilization 
of the third generation to birth, because it would be sacrificing itself 
to secure the reproduction of a secular institution which was not only 
intrinsically inferior to its religious chrysalis but was now also super¬ 
fluous in virtue of the faithful ^Ifilmen^ by civilizations of a prece^g 
generation, of their specific mission of giving the higher religions an 
opportunity of coming to flower. The civilizations woxud be in Ste same 
relation to the higher religions as the primitive societies to the civiliza¬ 
tions. When the primitive societies had succeeded in giving birth to 
civilizations, they had performed their task and exhausted their mandate, 
and, in the new chapter thereby opened in the history of Mankind, no 
civilization had ever sacrificed itself for the perversely anachronistic 
purpose of assisting the surviving primitive societies to reproduce their 
outmoded kind. Why should higher religions perform unprecedented 
acts of self-sacrifice in order to bring into the World a new litter of 
outmoded civilizations ? If there were any justification for this folly, it 
would not be found in reason but in the intuition that ‘God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the World to confound the wise’.* A church which 
stepped aside from its course and forbore to press forward towards its 
go^, in order to minister to a dying civilization and to nurse an infant 
civilization in its cradle, might save its life—if it did save it—by losing 
it for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s*—like the pilgrim in Tolstoy’s tale* 
who won God’s grace when he earned his obtusely Pharisaical travelling 
companion’s contempt by fulfilling his pilgrimage in the spirit at the 
sacr^ce of the letter. 

In submitting to serve as chrysalises for civilizations, the living higher 
religions might indeed have compromised their own future if it were 
true that this service was their raison d'itre. In tiding over the interregna 
between civilizations of the second and third generation and duly 
brin^g civilizations of a third generation to bi^, the living higher 
religions would then have exhausted their mandates, and, while mere 
might be no reason to expect that the latest crop of civilizations would 
not eventually go the way of their predecessors, there would be still 

* I Cor. L 17, quoted in IV. iv. and in V, vi. 150. 

* Mitt. X. 30 and xvi. 25; Mark viu. 35; Luke ix. 24 and xvii. 33; John xii. 15. 

) Too Old Mtn, cited on p. 391. above. 
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less reason to expect that the higher religions which had brought them 
to birth would live to survive, or even witness, their demise. On the 
hypothesis that higher religions come and go for the convenience of 
falling and rising a^iliaations, we should expect to see the civilizations 
of the third generation providing, as providently as their predecessors, 
for the propagation of their species by conscripting new religions to 
serve as new chrysalises for tiding over new interregna and bringing 
a new generation of civilizations to birth. 

Can£dates for this corvie were in fact, as we have seen, in the field 
in the shape of rudiments of secondary higher religions that had been 
created by the internal proletariats of living non-Wesiern civilizations 
which had latterly been enmeshed in an expanding Western Society’s 
world>encompas8ing net; but there was no warrant for expecting to see 
History repeat itself by casting this new batch of religions for this old 
role if the truth lay, not in the chrysalis theory, but in its converse. 
If the truth was that Religion is the true end of Man, and that dviliza- 
tions have their raUon tfitre in ministering to spiritual progress, then, 
once again, a civilization might break down, but the replacement of one 
higher religion by another need not be a necessary consequence. So far 
from that, it might be augured that, if a secularized Western Civilization 
were to break down in its turn after having swept all its contemporaries 
into its net, the living higher religions would not only survive but would 
grow in wisdom and stature as the result of a fresh experience of secular 
catastrophe. The spiritual insight that they might gain through further 
suffering might lead them, as we have suggested, to a mutual recognition 
of their own essential unity in diversity. As for the rudiments of 
secondary higher religions which were visible in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era in the oecumenical landscape, these might be drawn 
back into the main stream of Mankind’s religious life, to i^e creative 
contributions to its flow in this reach of the river, or they might drain 
away into the desert and lose themselves in its sands; but there was no 
reason—^if the assiduous provision of chrysalises were not assumed to be 
Religion’s raison /Titre —for expecting to see these secondary higher 
religions supplant Hinduism, Chnsdanity, Islam, and Buddhism as these 
four living higher religions diemselves had supplanted the paganism of 
Primitive Mankind. 

If we now look again at our table, we shall see that the serial order in 
which the societies are there displayed is not only chronological and 
genealogical but is also qualitative. In the light of our intervening 
investigation, the order reveals itself as an ascending scale of values in 
four degrees: 


4. Higher Religions. 

3. Secondary Civilizations. 
2. Primary Civilizations. 

1. Primitive Societies. 


In this new value-scale, two of our three familiar species of human 
society, the higher religions and the primitive societies, reappear, with 
their identities imchanged, at the top and the bottom of the Ladder. The 
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third species, on the other hand, has lost an identity with which we have 
credited it since our judgement, at an early stage in this Study, that all 
civilizations are philosophically equivalent.* Thu judgement is assuredly 
true as far as it goes; and it has not played us f^e so long as we have 
been dealing with the civilizations themselves, in their geneses, growths, 
breakdowns, and disintegrations, as the ultimate objects of our inquiry. 
Now, however, that our Study has carried us to a point at which the 
civilizations in their turn, like the parochial states of the Modem 
Western World at the outset of our investigation, have ceased to con¬ 
stitute intelligible fields of study for us and have forfeited their historical 
significance except in so far as they minister to the progress of Religion, 
we find that, from this more illuminating standpoint, the species itself 
has lost its specific unity. In our new list of societies arranged in a serial 
order of ascending value, the primary and secondary civiliutions appear 
as separate categories, differentiated from one another and locat^ on 
different qualitative levels by the difference in value between their 
respective contributions to die achievement of bringing the higher 
religions to flower. As for the civilizations of the third generation, they 
are now right out of the picture. 

(J) THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCHES’ PAST 

In coming to the conclusion reached at the close of the preceding 
chapter, we are merely applying to all eight of the living civilizations a 
judgement which the children of the Western Civilization in its latest 

f hase had confidently passed upon their own society’s seven sisters, 
n diagnosing the symptoms of breakdown and di^Iution in the 
present state of these seven other civilizations of the third generation, 
a student of History midway through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era was not flying in the face of current opinion in the West; 
for, even after having mn into two general wars in one lifetime and 
having been kept, by the aftermath of the second war, in haimting fear 
of the advent of a third, Western Man had not yet been cured of his 
conviction that he was ’not as other men are’and so he still saw nothing 
paradoxical or questionable in the proposition that the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion was the only society of its kind that still had a future. On this Modem 
Western view, on which a latter-day secularized Western Civilization 
was the climax of human achievement, the other living civilizations 
were put out of court automatically, while the extinct dviJ^ations could 
not hope to be awarded even a posthumous patent of nobility except in 
so far as their advocates could prove that they had had some hand in 
making the Western Civilization what it had come to be. In an intel¬ 
lectual milieu in which this w'as accepted as a reasoruble view, there 
should have been nothing very shocking in the alternative suggestion 
that a rather larger numb^ of the extinct dvilizations had 'made good’, 
and that all eight, instead of seven, of the living dvilizations were ‘on 
the shelf. Yet, even so lace in the Western Civilization’s day as the year 
A.D. 1952, this variation on the conventional Western view oould hardly 

> Se« I. L 175-7. * Luke zviiL ti. 

BlMa.ni 


Q 
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be suggested in Western circles without raising an uproar there; for, 
even ^ the traditional Western rationalist, in an elegiac mood, were to 
acquiesce in seeing the Western Civilization deposed from the place of 
honour in the moving picture of human progress up to date, he would 
be moved to indignation and mockery at the notion of assigning the 
vacated place to Religion. 

‘This mountebank', the affronted Western rationalist would exclaim, 
‘is trying to pass off, as the last word in wisdom, one of the most naive 
of all the commonplaces with which the professional apologists of the 
so-called “higher religions" have sought to impose upon Mankind ever 
since an apology was first called for by the simultaneous social triumph 
and moral bankruptcy of these extraordinary ecclesiastical institutions 
that the apologists have undertaken to defend. The fallacy in this com¬ 
monplace has been exposed already a thousand times over in as many 
years. The trick, whether performed disingenuously or in childish good 
faith, is, after all, a simple one. You have merely to ascribe to a church 
the virtues preached in ^e scriptures attributed to the church’s founder, 
and yotir church inevitably takes the highest place on the ladder. The 
trick, however, is as easy to unmask as it is to play. To tinmask it you 
have merely to re-direct the observer’s attention from the alleged ideals 
of the church’s founder to the current practice of the church as it can 
be observed at first hand in the observer's own day. Look around you. 
Behold Christianity, the Mahiy&na, Islam, and Hinduism not as they 
claim to be but as they are, and your judgement of relative values wiU 
register a very different result. C^l the insight of the prophets a flash 
if you will, so long as you admit that it has been a flash in the pan.* 

This line of attack on the living higher religions may be illustrated 
by quotations from the works of a pioneer Western rationalist of the 
generation that had seen the end of the Wars of Religion and a latter-day 
follower of the same school who had lived to see the onset of the Wars of 
Ideology. 

In an appeal addressed by Bayle to his Roman Catholic countrymen 
and contemporaries, the deracini French philosopher pleads: 

'Je voudrais que vous entendissiez ceuz qui n’ont d’autrc religion que 
celle de I’^ulti naturelle. 11s regardent votre conduile comme un argu¬ 
ment irrifiitable, et lorsqu’ils rtmontent plus haut et qu’ils considirent 
lea ravages et Ics violences sanguinaires que notre religion catholique a 
commises pendant six ou sept cents ans par tout le monde, ils ne peuvent 
s’empicher de dire que Dieu est trop bon essentiellement pour 6tre 
I'auteur d’une chose aussi pemideuse que les religions positives; qu’il n’a 
k Thooune que le droit nsturel, mais que des esprits ennemis de 
notre repos sont venus de nuit semer la zizanie’ dans le champ de la religion 
naturelle, par I'^tablissement de certains cultes particuliers, qu'ils savaient 
bien qu’ils seraient tine sdnence 6temelle de guerres, de carnages et 
d’injusdces. Ces blasphemes font horreur k la consdence; mais votre 
Eglue en repondra devant Dieu.’* 

Frazer, writing more than two hundred years later, can venture to go 

< Matt. xiii. 15. 

> Bayle, P.: Ce fu# c'nt la Frenet TouU Catholiqut tout U Rigtu it Low U 
Grand (Sawt-Omer 1686, Lam). 
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farther with himself and with his readers. While Bayle professes to be 
distressed at finding that the perversion of Religion should have given 
her enemies an occasion to blaspheme, Frazer professes partially to 
condone the p^ersion by presenting, in the ironical form of an apologia, 
a radical criticism of Religion itself. He offers the devastating suggestion 
that a cynical adulteration of the pure milk of the word may have saved 
the lives of a Bock that would probably have starved if it had been forced 
to remain for very long on so etherial a diet. 

'Taken altogether, the coincidences of the Christian with the heathen 
festivals are too close and too numerous to be accidental. They mark the 
compromise which the Church in the hour of its triumph was compelled 
to make with its vanquished yet still dangerous rivals. The inflexible 
Protestantism of the primitive missionaries, with their fiery denunciations 
of heathendom, had been exchanged for the supple policy, the easy 
tolerance, the comprehensive charity of shrewd ecclesiastics, who clearly 
perceived that if Christianity was to conquer the World it could do so 
only by relaxing the too rigid principles of its Founder, by widening a 
little the narrow gate which leads to salvation. 

'In this respect an instructive parallel might be drawn between the his¬ 
tory of Christianity and the history of Buddhism. Both systems were in 
their origin essentially ethical refonns bom of the generous ardour, the 
lofty aspirations, the tender compassion of their noble Founders, two of 
those beautiful spirits who appear at rare intervals on Earth like beings 
come from a better world to support and guide our weak and erring 
nature.* Both preached moral virtue as the means of accomplishing what 
they regarded as the supreme object of life, the eternal salvation of the 
individual soul, though by a curioua antithesis the one sought that salvation 
in a blissful eternity, the other in a final release from suffering, in annihila¬ 
tion. But the austere ideals of sanctity which they inculcated were too 
deeply opposed not only to the frailties but to the natural instincts of 
Humanity ever to be carried out in practice by more than a small number 
of disciples, who consistently renounced tlu ties of the family and the 
state in order to work out their own salvation in the still seclusion of the 
cloister. If such faiths were to be nominally accepted by whole nations or 
even by the World, it was essential that they should first be modified or 
transformed so as to accord in some measure with the prejudices, the pas¬ 
sions, the superstitions of the vulgar. This process of accommodation was 
carried out in after-ages by followers who, made of less etherial stuff than 
their masters, were for that reason the better fitted to mediate between 
them and the common herd. Thus as time went on the two religions, in 
exact proportion to their growing popularity, absorbed more and more of 
those baser elements which they had been instituted for the very purpose 
of suppressing. 

‘Su^ spiritual decadences are inevitable. The World cannot live at the 
level of its great men. Yet it would be unfair to the generality of our kind 
to ascribe wholly to their intellectual and moral weakness the gradual 

> The hiitorical reality both of {the] Buddha and of Chritt hai tometimea been 
doubted or denied. It would be just as ressonsbie to question the historical existence of 
Alexander the Great and Charlemagne on eccount of the legends which hsve gsthered 
round them. The grat religious movements which hsve stirred Humanity to its depths 
and altered the briefs of nations mring ultimstely from the coosdotts and ddib^te 
efforts of extraordinary minds, not from the blind tmconscious cooperation of the multi¬ 
tude. The attempt to explain History without the influence of great men may flatter the 
vanity of the vulgar, but it will find no favour with the philosophic historian.’ 
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divergence of Buddhism and Christianity freon their primitive patterns. 
For it should never be forgotten that by ^eir gioriheation of poverty and 
celibacy both these religions struck straight at the root not merely of civil 
society but of human existence. The blow was parried by the wisdom or 
the folly of the vast majority of Mankind, who refused to purchase a 
chance of saving their souls with the certainty of extinguishing the species.’* 

The verdict on the record of the churches which Bayle has presented 
as an indictment, and Frazer, more insidiously, as a defence, might be 
put in still stronger terms than those here employed by either of these 
two distinguished rationalists. The ecclesiastics who had betrayed or 
fulfilled their trust by bringing the churches back to Earth seemed almost 
to have gone out of their way to fly in the face of the foimders by 
sinning against their principal precepts as recorded in scriptures that 
had canonized by the ecclesiastics themselves. The Christian 

Church, for example, was open to the charge of having denied Christ 
by appropriating the priestcraft and pharisaism of the Jews, the poly¬ 
theism and idolatry of the Greeks, and a championship of vested interests 
that was the legacy of the Romans; and the outcome might be described 
as an institution whose practice was the exact inverse of a vision which 
had seen God as a spirit who was to be worshipped in spirit and in truth* 
in a communion of saints in which the social schism between classes 
and states was to be healed by a union of hearts under the reign of 
Love.* The Mah&ylLna and Hinduism, as they presented themselves in 
the writer’s day, were not less vulnerable to criticism, while of Islam 
it might be said with sorrow that the Founder himself had betrayed his 
own ideals in his own lifetime by becoming the successful ruler of an 
aggressive state.* The final judgement on Religion which a rationalist 
line of attack implies is Lucretius’s judgement on the Universe: 

Nequaqusm nobis divinitus esse psratam 
Naturam rerum; tanti stat praedita culpi.* 

And the immediate answer to both judgements is a suspensive ‘Wait and 
see!’ 

The weak point in the rationalist argument was, in fact, its blindness 
to the implications of a Time-scale, recently established by the dis¬ 
coveries of a Modem Western Science, which, in a different context, the 
rationalist himself had eagerly turned to account as an engine for 
breaching the curtain-walls of religious orthodoxy. 

The rationalist had le^timately pointed out that the seventeenth- 
century Protestant Christian chronologist Archbishop Ussher’s reckon¬ 
ing* that the World had been created at 6.0 p.m. on the evening before 
the 23rd October, 4004 B.C., Old Style, and the Primitive Christian 
expectation that the last Trump might sound any day were both 
incompatible with the evidence tnat since come to light about the 

* Pnzer, Sir J. C.: Th* Goldtn Bough: AJonu, Atlii, Oririt: Studiet in th* History ^ 
Oriontal RtUiion and ed. (London 1907, MtcmUlAn), pp. a^i. 

* ToKn iv. 24. 

s ^Where there ii neither Greek nor Jew, circumdiion iwr uncircumdeion, birbuian, 
Scythian, bend nor free; but Chiiat it all, and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). 

* See ill. iii. 466-73. 

< Lucretiua: Ds Rtrum Natura, Book V, IL 198-9. 

* Se« p. 299, above, and XI. ix. 178. 
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age of the Earth up to date and about the probable prospects of life on 
its surface. This planet, though not an old inhabitant of the stellar—or 
nebular—universe, had been in existence already, it would now appear, 
for some two thousand million years; Life had already existed 
on Earth for at least five hundred million years, and perhaps eight 
hundred million; Human Life had existed for at least six hundred 
thousand years, and |>erhap8 one million; and the lengths of time during 
which the Earth’s surface had been tenanted by divers orders of living 
creatures so far were all infinitesimally short compared with the aeons 
during which the Earth seemed likely to continue to be habitable in the 
future. These aeons of possible existence ahead of Life on Earth might 
run into millions of millions of years.' 

This modem scientific Time-scale was brought into action by the 
ex-Christian Western rationalist against the contemporary Christian 
Western traditionalist in order to explode a traditional chronology; but 
the rationalist had failed to perceive that, in allowing himself this line 
of attack on his adversary, he had implicitly denied himself another 
line which impUed an acceptance of the traditional chronology at its 
face value. The rationalist found fair game in a chronology which, 
should the Last Trump sound tomorrow, would have packed the World’s 
history, from beginning to end, within a span of less than six thousand 
years; yet he was apt in the same breath to assert that there was nothing 
to be hoped for from a religion that had been in existence now for more 
than nineteen hundred years without having produced its promised 
change for the better. This arrow might well transfix the conscience of 
a traditionalist Christian in whose belief these 1,952 years amounted 
to nearly one-third of the total life-span of the World up to date; but the 
rationalist was logically debarred from shooting this shaft unless he first 
renounced his own Time-perspective and accepted his traditionalist 
victim's chronological tenets; for, on the rationalist’s own reckoning, 
a period of nineteen or twenty centuries,* so far from being ‘a long time', 

' The figures here given ere btsed on Zeuner, F. E.: Dating th* Past (London 1046, 
Methuen), whose eetinwtes for the sge of diverse orders of fife are higher, ss will be 
seen, chan thoee suggcated, on the authority of Sir Jamea Jeans, tn 1 . i. 17^, n. a. 

* The age of Christianity up to date would have to be reckon^ at socnething between 
twenty-one and twen^r-two centuries if we were to carry the reckoning back behind the 
Ministry of Jestis to include the experience of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic 
Worid during two preceding centuries of tribulation (see I. i. 40-42 tnd V. vi 289). 
Yet, even if we were to trace the origins of Chrisuanity as far back as the Pasaioos of 
Kinn Agia IV and Cleomenes III of Sparta in the third centurya.c. (etc V.vi. ^76-539), 
the Jen^h of Christianicy'e life up to date would not have been appreciably increased 
on the Modem Western ecientiAc Time-scale. The maximum recxoning eras spproxi. 
nutely the same for Christianity and for the Mahiyina; for, though the process of the 
MahAyIna'a evolution was obscure, and it would have been difficult to pick out any single 
event that might stand for the beginning of it, even symbolically, it seemed clear that this 
metamorphoNs of a primitive Buddhist philosophy had not begun till after the time of 
the Mturyan Emperor A»ka {imptrt^t 273-2^2 >.c). The ormns of Hinduism could 
be traced back to about the same date if the distinctive note of Hinduiam was held to 
lie in the personal relation between the god and his devotee (tee V. v. 138, and p. 427, 
above). If^ however, the criterion wis to be the first appearance, mt of Bhakti, but of 
a distinctively Hindu theology, the founder of Hinduism would be Sankara {fiortiat circa 
A.D. 800) ana Hinduism would have to be reckoned as being younger even than Islam, 
which did not come to birth till the beginning of the Projmet Muhammad’s ministry 
ctrea A.D. 600. 

Mr. John Lodge comments: 'But the Vedinta, as expounded by Sankara, is based on 
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was no more than the twinkling of an eye. It was, in fact, so infini¬ 
tesimally short that, if we offered our rationalist a whole blank folio page 
and ask^ him to plot out on it his scientific chronology to scale, he would 
not find room to make the span of two thousand years visible within 
that compass even under the lens of the most powerful microscope. 

‘The history of Man is immensely, incalculably old: the latest discoveries 
of human remains in deep geological strata in various parts of the World, 
corroborated by the latest conclusions of Biology, are now sufficient to 
prove with certainty that Man has existed for hundreds of thousands, and 
perhaps for millions, of years. Out of this fact there springs a singular 
thought: The historical period, extending over the last five or six thousand 
years, is virtually a nothing, a flash (lampo), when confronted with the 
incommensurably longer past. Indeed, when we reflect upon the rapidity 
with which Time flies, and upon the painfully ephemeral nature of our 
wretched existence, it is not difficult to reach the conviction that even the 
most remote historical events known to us—the foundation of the Roman 
Empire, the Battle of Marathon, and, no less than they, the victory of 
Ses^tris, Pharaoh of Egypt, over the Hittites in Syria eighteen centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian Era—are events of yesterday that 
are separated from us merely b; an interval of time that is infinitesimal by 
contrast with the boundless vista of our geological past.'* 

Yet, in defiance of self-consistency, the rationalist did take issue with 
the traditionalist on a ground that tacitly assumed the validity of the 
traditional Time-reckoning; and, to a detached observer of this nine¬ 
teenth-century Western controversy, the points of agreement between 
the parties would appear more significant than the differences. For both 
of them it was an axiom that the Church as she was in their day gave 
the measure of the Church as she ever would be, world without end; 
and their quarrel arose over the difference in their subsequent value- 
judgements on the basis of their common factual premiss. In the tradi¬ 
tionalist’s eyes the Church’s supposed immutability in her present 
shape was a glorious evidence of her divine origin and mission, while in 
the rationalist’s eyes it was a damning confutation of the Church’s 
extravagwt claims; but the disputants agreed in their reading of the facts 
from which they drew these opposing conclusions, and, on the testimony 
of a Modem Western Science, their common reading was wrong. 

The rationalist’s error may be likened to the saucy townsman’s w’hen 

th« Upamthadf, which go back before 500 b.c.^ aod on the Vedic hvriuu, which go back 
before 1000 b.c. The eo-calied “Song m Creation’' (Jbgtwdn z. 139) is caeenttal Hindu* 
iam.' The writer'a answer would be that Sankara and his successors relieved Hinduism, 
in practice, of the incubus of the Indie Scriptures by professing to place theso on a 
pedeatal high enough to remove them convenientlv out of the way. 

> Caetani, L.: Studi di Storia OruntaU, vol. i (Milan 1911, Hoc^), p. xiv. 

Mr. Martin Wight conunents; This passage ftom Caetani echoes Tadtus’a diacusaion 
of chronological relativity in his Diahrus at Oratoribu, chap. 16, which you cite in 
V. vi. So, but in a different connexion. Caetani’a "historical period" of fin or six thou¬ 
sand years corresponds to Tacitus's historical period of 1,300 years going back to 
Ulysaea and Nestor; Caetani's "modem" period (implied but not mentioned in this 
pastsge) would correspond with Taririia’s Mriod of ’'not much more thin 300 years" 
going back to Demosthenes: utd Caetanis "boundless vista of our geological past" 
corresponds with the nuxgrtus tt orrui amus which Tacitus derived CiMto. J. B. 
Bury (TAr Ancunt Gretk Historiaiu (London 1909. Macmillan), p. 354) seems to think 
that Tacitus was the first person who apprehended the relativity of the historical Time- 
scale in this way.’ 
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he visits his country cousin and watches him sowing his seed. ‘This seed 
has come to nothing*, says the townsman as he inspects the field the day 
after the sowing and sees nothing there but bare soil; ‘this seed has 
come to nothing*, he repeats with still greater assurance when, revisiting 
the field next spring, he finds stalk and leaf with no grain in the ear. The 
townsman’s egregious error arises from simple ignorance of the time 
that Life takes to bring her work of creation from seed to harvest. 

The Christian traditionalist’s error may be likened to the guileless 
Nubian’s when, squatting on the desert bank of the Nile in flood, he 
watches* the migh^ brown stream swirl past him on its way from the 
Abyssinian Highlands to the Mediterranean Sea. The Nubian insists 
that this muddy mixture is pure water, and you cannot convince him of 
his error by ocular demonstration; for, if you pass a sample through a 
filter and ^ow him the clear liquid tiut comes out, he tells you that 
this anaemic fluid is no longer water at all. ‘You have robbed it’, he 
declares, ‘of all the goodness that makes water the life-giving elixir 
that it is.’ In identifying the muddy mixture with water, our Nubian 
has, of course, come within an ace of arriving at the truth, if more than 
ninety-nine and a half per cent of the brew in truth consists of water 
and less than the half of one per cent, consists of water-borne soilhis 
error lies in stubbornly asserting that the complement of mud is not 
an accretion but is the water’s very essence. 

Our Nubian's stubbornness might relax if his vision could be ex¬ 
panded. Suppose that, instead of being earth-bound on his patch of 
river-side desert somewhere between the sixth and the first cataract, he 
could soar up aloft in an aeroplane, survey the basin of the Nile from 
Lake Tana to Rosetta, and follow from beginning to end the whole 
course of the natural phenomenon of which he now apprehends no more 
than a single phase. The truth might then dawn upon his understanding. 

The truth is that the life-giving rain from Heaven comes down in such 
a mighty spate that, when the Monsoon discharges itself against the 
Abyssinian mountains and turns, on Earth, into a mighty rushing flood, 
it scours out the rock into gorges and carries away and along with it 
all manner of debris and flotsam which will fructify the seeds of 
vegetation if and when the water can deposit this freight as sediment. 
But the river cannot drop its load till its heaven-sent impetus abates, 
and on the Nubian stage of its long purificatory pilgrimage it is still 
flowing so fast that it has not yet rid itself of any of its ea^y encum¬ 
brance. So it flows past the eyes of the awestricken Nubian onlooker in 
a thick brown stream, leaving his land unfertilized and barren. Any 
crop that the poor Nubian reaps is not a gift of the Nile but is a trove 
from some casual gust of rainfall that has momentarily moistened the 
dry bed of a tributary wadi.* The hurrying river passes Nubia by. It is 
only when it reaches the favoured land of Egypt that its pace slackens 

* "The mtximum tilt content by weight usxully found in the Nile where it enter* 
Egypt i* ebout 4000 perta per million, and the avera« from Auguat to October about 
itoo parta per million’ (Hunt, H. E., and Phillipa, P.: 7 %t NtU Batin, toI. v: ‘The 
Hydrolon of the Lake Plateau and Babr el Jebel’ (Egyptian Miniatiy of Public Works, 
Phytical department. Paper No. 35 (Cairo 1938, Schuler), p. 19). 

* See II.». 308-9. 
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enough to allow it to begin to disburden itself. From now onwards, 
mile by mile, the water converts its suspended alluvium into fertile 
fields and, in the creative act, pronessively liberates itself, until, as it 
leaves the utmost fringe of the Delta behind it and breasts its way out 
to sea, it has become once again as clear and transparent as it was when 
it was falling from the sky on its way to furrow a contaminating yet 
fructifying Mother Earth. From the steeps of Semyen to the coasts of 
Cyprus may seem a long road; but all distances are comparative, and the 
breadth of half a continent is not really long compared to the circumfer¬ 
ence of the globe; nor is the labour of carrying its freight of earth so far 
an unduly heavy price for the river to pay for the boon of winning a bed; 
for, if the teeming water's first mighty impact on the Earth had not 
ploughed out the cation from which its tardily deposited water-borne 
spoil derives, who knows whether the fiood would ever have made 
history by turning into the Nile ? Who knows whether it might not have 
surged back, uncreative and unsung, over the wastes of the Ogaden 
into the abyss of its parent Indian Ocean? 

The heart of the matter is the truth to which the Nubian spectator is 
blind. The truth is that, so long as the alluvium is held in suspense, 
the alluvium itself remains imfertile and the water remains impure. 
It is only when the fiotsam is able to sink from the intellectual surface 
of the psychic stream to the well-springs of lowly folk-lore and lofty 
poetry m the Psyche’s intuitive and emotional depths that this sediment 
can fertilize the Psyche and that, in virtue of this fruitful disentangle¬ 
ment of two fortuitously intermingled elements, the heavenly water of 
^iritual life can regain its original purity. In the Roman Catholic 
Church this truth lud been perceivea by the Modernistsbut their 
insight had drawn down upon their heads the thunderbolt of a Juppiter 
in Agro Vaticano* who, with his gaze fixed on the Past and averted from 
the Future, seemed oblivious—uough his hand still held the keys—of 
his previous local avatar in laniculo as the genius who had the power to 
open the door because he had the vision to look before and atter.’ 

> ‘Evoivi . . . ac muuri dogma non poaae aotum aed oportere, ec moderaiatae ipai 
par&BCta affirmant, et ex eorum aentcntiu aperta eonaequitur. .. {LiiUrat EneycUtae 
SS. D. N. Pii P.P. X'. 'Paaceodi doaunid gregit. . . (8th September, 1907)). 

> ‘Si quia dixerit fieri poaae ut dogmadbua ab Eecleaia prepoaitia aliquando accundum 
progreaaum adentiae aenaus tribuendua ait aliuaab eo quern intcUexit ct inteUigit Eecleaia, 
anathema ait' (Concilium Vaticanum, 1869-70, Seaaio 111 (24 Aprilii, 1870), caoonea: 4. 
Dt Pidi tt Rtttione, Canon 3). 

* While the extremencaa of the contervadam of the Papacy waa manifeatly due to the 
reladve vumeu and antiquiw of the particular Chriatian cccleaiaatieal inatitution tlut 
waa admioiatered from the Vatican (tee pp, 549-^0, below), thie latter>day Roman 
Catholic conacrraciam waa in itaelf only an exaggeradm of a tnit whkh had been chamc- 
teriadc of the Christian Church since its inuncy and which had persisted in divers 
degrees in all the denominadona between which the Church had conw to be divided. 
Pour reaaona for this conservadam of Chriadanity in general, and of Weitem Chiia- 
tianit^^ pardcular, have been suuw^d by Canm B. U. Streeter; 

(i) The Church among the Cendlea waa a miaaionary church which had hardly act to 
work l^ore it found itadf cut off from its bate of operations owing to the reiecdon of 
Christianity ^ Jewry. This breach with a contemporary jewiy, which, in a sense, made 
the Gentile Chriatian Church'a fortune by nuking it into tht Chriatian Chur^ tans 
phrtM, had the further effect of mak^ the Chum meticulous in maintaining con¬ 
tinuity, on its own account, with a Jewish pait from which, on its own view, it derived 
both c^ent^ and inapiration that it could not afford to lose. 

(ii) A Chriatian tradition had no sooner begun to take shape than it waa constrained 
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The legacy of the Past to the Present was indeed as precious as it was 
conspicuous. ‘Before Abraham was, I am’ and, since it was not credible 
that God should have shown no glimmer of His light to Man before a 
revelation to ‘Abraham’ that was the traditional fint epiphany of that 
ray of progressive enlightenment which had culminated in Christianity, 
students of History must also recognize true gleams of divine light in 
religious rites and symbols, older man Abrah^’s day, that had been 
caught up and carried along in the latter-day Christian stream.’ 

'The calling of Abraham’ itself might ^ an echo of one of the 
spiritual experiences of a disintegrating Sumeric Civilization if the 
spiritual meaning of the story was the establishment of a personal 
relation between the worshipper and the genius of his household,’ for 
this is a revelation of God’s nature to which the human heart and mind 
are attuned when the corporate political aspect of Religion—the 
worship of a deihed parochial or universal state—is discredited by the 
collapse of the mundane society whose will to live is reflected in it.^ 
We have already noticed another fruit of Sumeric spiritual experience 
which had likewise been garnered by Christianity, though this without 
recognition of the Sumeric source. The Passion of Chmt, as we have 
seen, had been foreshadowed in a Passion of Tammuz in which the 
death of one ^d, made manifest in the evtovrdr dat/taiv,’ had been 
celebrated under the divers names of Adonis, Osiris, Attis, Zagreus, 
Balder, as the rite had radiated over the face of the Earth. The Queen of 

to fncM itaelf bird in order to leve iuelf from being liquidated W Gnoetie and other 
alien influencet (on thia point, compare the paaaage quoted from Biahop E. W. Bamea 
on p. 465, below). 

(lii) In the West, from the fifth century of the Chriatian Era onwards, the Christian 
Church waa drawn into play^ the role ot serving as 1 chrysalis for the geoetia of a new 
Western Christian CiviUzation out of the moribund body sods) of an old Hellenic 
Civiliastion (on this point see the present volume, pp. 391-419, above). 

(iv) In the West, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the 
Qmstian Church was drawn into paitidpatien in a baekward-loolciag renaissance of the 
Hdlenic CivUixation to which the Western Christian Civilization was affiliated (on this 
point see the present volume, pp. 53^-44, below). 

The foregoing consideration! are set out, under the cross-beading The Conservatism 
of the Chui^', in an essay on ‘Christ the Constructive Revolutionary’ on pp. 34fi-S3 of 
a symposium entitled Ttu Spirit ^ew York 1919, Macmillan). 

Mr. Martin Wight comments: 'The conservatism of modem Chriatiani^ has soother 
esuse which is not mentioned here. As s post-Chriidsn Western Civilization developed 
out of Western Christendom &om the seventeenth century onwards, the Church, 
rightly fearing the spread of secularism and the reversion to neo-psgsnism, wrongly 
identified the Faith with the social system that was passing away. Thus, while conduct¬ 
ing an intellectual reargua^ action against “libenl", "modernist'', arid "scientific” 
errors, it incautiously fell into a posture of political Archaism, supporting feudalism, 
monii^y, aristocracy, “capitalism”, sod the atieitn riginu generally, and became the 
ally and often the tool of political reactionaries who were as anti-Christian as (he common 
"revolutiooary” enemy. Hence the unedify^ political record of modem Christianity: 
in the nineteenth century it allied itaelf with monarchiam and aristocracy in order to 
denounce liberal democracy; in the twentieth century it allieaitself with Ubem democracy 
in order to denounce totalitarianism. Thus it had seeme^evtr since the French Revolu¬ 
tion. [alwaysl to be one political phase behind the times. This, of course, is the gist of the 
Marxist critidim of Christianity in the Modem World. The Chriatian answer would 
perhaps be that, when the Gadsrene twine of a diaintegrating civilization are engaged 
ID thev headlong downward ruah, it may well be the Church's reponaibility to keep as 
far as possible to the rear of the herd and direct the eyea of as many as possible bsckwsrda 
up the slope.’ > John viii. 58. 

a On thia point, see further pp. 7(4-5 and 766-7, below. 

> See V, VI, 39, n. 3. 

* Sec V. V. 5a9>3Z and V. vi. 14-16. 

Bt6M.ru 
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s See III. iii. 156-9. 
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Heaven who was the virgin mother and spouse of the dying god had been 
adored as Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Isis, Cybde, Britomartis, and Inanna on 
her way to being adored as Maty.' In the sacrifice of the Mass, Christians 
were still partaking of the sacrament of all the pagan mysteries. 

The travail of Christ Incarnate for the salvation of Mankind had 
been foreshadowed in the labours of Gilgamesh, H^rakl^, Prometheus, 
and the ‘culture heroes’ of a Sinic myology,* and the Incarnation had 
been no stumbling>bIock to the imagination of an Hellenic World which 
had added the revolutionary worship of Caesar to a traditional worship 
of the Olympians. In the Olympians the mundane society that was 
Christianity’s first mission-held was already familiar with the spectacle 
of divinity in human form—though, through the dark glass of a barbanc 
Achaean mythology, the many gods into whom the One True God’s 
image was here diffracted showed themselves prone to all human moral 
infirmities and free merely fix»m all human physical limitations.* In 
Bivus Augustus the potential converts of the first Christian missionaries 
had already acknowledged an incarnation of the Godhead in a living 
human being whose mortal mother was fabled to have been got with 
child by an immortal sire and this divine deed, which must shock 
the sensibilities of a philosophic soul as a vulgar moral transgression 
when it was attributed to an Olympian, was to shine, in the self-revela¬ 
tion of a God whose power was love and whose Godhead was as 
wholly present in the Son as in the Father, as a voluntary evacuation 
(Kdviijcis) of His own divinity which was a supreme act of self-sacrifice 
mr the redemption of His f^en creatures. 

The tableau of Mother and Child among the gentle cattle in the 
stable at Bethlehem, which symbolized Christ’s act of xivwci^ in the 
imagery of the Christian Faith, had been anticipated in the tableau of 
a Minoan trorvia Oijpwv surrounded by her comiiaiut of beasts of the 
field.* The lamb who had been moved to prophesy by the agony of an 
Egyptiac Time of Troubles had been a proto^pe of the lamb who was 
Christ;^ and the Sumeric fish-god Ea—incarnate in the fish whose 
presence had hallowed the tanks of latter-day shrines at Mambij and 
Ascalon^ and Brusa*—had been a prototype of the Christ whose 
epiphany as a fish had been ingeniously explained away as a play upon 
the initik letters of his style and title in Greek.* The dove that ^came 


I S«< V. V. 8t-^2 tod 14S-50, and p. 437, above, and pp. 467, below. 

* See V. vi. 266-7. 

t ‘Mr. Gladatone, in hit esaay oo ‘The Place of Ancient Greece in Che Providential 
Order”, Hm a very interestinE ditcuaaioa of the charecter and attribute* of Apollo, 
•eetng in him a precunor of Chriat. “In bU hand* we 6nd numerou* functiona of auch 
rank and luch ranse that we cannot under»taod how they could pea* to him from Zeu* 
the aupremc deity until we remember that Uiey are the vciy function* atugned by a Rwre 
real and higher ayatem to the Son of God: the true Instructor, Hetle^ Deliverer, Judge 
and Conqueror of Death, in whom the power and majeity of the Godhead were *et 
forth to the World” (Gladatone, W. E.: GUawigi qf Patt Ytarip vol. vii (London 1879, 
John Murray), p. 40).'—Martin Wight. 

« See V. vi. 267^ and 269, n. x. 

< See III. iii. 260-1. * Sec IV. tv. 409-ti. 

t The temples of Atargaris at Mambij and Aacalon (Meyer, E.: GaehidiU det Alter- 
(uaujvol. iii (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), p. 137). 

* The UIu JImy'ty (Great Moaque) at Bruaa. 

* Xpu^s BroO 'Ytit •• IX&YJS. 
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the Holy Spirit descending on Jesus at His baptism in Jordan had 
hovered in ages past round the fane of Aphrodite as Paphos.* The stone* 
on which the Church of Christ was built had made its earliest advent 
to Rome, not in the first century of the Christian Era, but in 204 b.c. 
as the baetylus of a Pessinuntine Cybele, and the Roman Catholic 
Church was not the only surviving religious edifice that rested upon it; 
it was also embedded in the foundations of the Ka'bah at Mecca.* 

Man’s worship of forces of Nature, less amenable than stocks and 
stones, that mo^ed his audacious efforts to harness and exploit his 
fellow creatures, had given Man an inkling of the One True God’s 
transcendent power. A sky god and a volcano Jihn had lent their potency 
to quicken Israel’s overwhelming sense of the omnipotence of the 
Living God Yahweh;* and an ancestral worship of a Sun in which a 
maturing Scientific Mind had correctly discerned the physical source 
of terrestrial energy and life had initiated Constantine into the secret 
that God’s power is the power of love* when he had seen the Cross flame 
out athwart the Aton.® 

In their handling of this spoil that had been carried in suspense in the 
current of Christianity, the traditionalists and the rationalists had 
played into one another’s hands once again. The same historic rites and 
symbols that the traditionalists had defended tooth and nail, in the forms 
in which Christianity happened to have adopted thei^ as essential and 
inalienable elements of Christian practice and belief, had been de> 
nounced by the same Christian controversialists, with reckless incon* 
sistency, in the unmistakably kindred forms in which they were to be 
found in other faiths and worships. The resemblance was indeed so 
striking that the Christian traditionalists had been unable to ignore it; 
but, instead of allowing themselves to apprehend the simple truth that 
it was a family likeness, they had concocted the ingenious alternative 
explanation that it was devil’s work. The Devil and his angels had put 
into circulation counterfeit copies of the institutions of the Church in 
order to mislead Mankind into rejecting the One True Faith. 

In thus branding the pagan mysteries as frauds, the Christian tra¬ 
ditionalists had delivered themselves into the hands of their ex-Christian 
rationalist adversaries. The Higher Criticism could demonstrate 
incontrovertibly that the genetic relation between corresponding rites 
and symbols was the inverse of what the traditionalists alleged. ^ far 
from the pagan forms being counterfeits of the Christian, the Christian 
could be shown to be derivatives of the pa^; and, therewith, the 
Christian traditionalists were hoist with their own petard; for they 
themselves were unescapably ’on record’ as having declared these 

* See V. vi. t6a. 

* 'Stooe’ it the authentic meaninc of the maiculine Greek word w^rpos, not ‘rock’, 
which ia the meaning of the collective feminine ir^rpa. 

* See V. V. 685-S, and pp. 46$ and 466, below. 

* See V. vi. 3 ^ 45 - . ‘ See V. v. 691-4 and V. vL 24-25. 

4 Thia intuition that the divinity embodied in the Sun waa identical with a Dead and 
Rbcn ChriitenabW Contuntine to hitfil Ikhnaton'aunfulAlled miaaionof becoming the 
One True God’a oecumenical bishi^. Ikhnaton had hiiled to take the literally crucial 
atep of identifnng the Aton with Oiiria—perhapa becauae a naacent Oairian Church had 
alrMdy been blighted by being drawn mto an unholy alliance with the barefacedly 
politic religion of Amon-Re (aee 1 . L 143-5)* 
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elements of religion to be a sham and a delusion in their pagan version, 
wd the words could be taken out of their mouths to pronounce the same 
judgement on their own holy of holies. On the Christians’ own con¬ 
fession, so the neo-pagans could declare, a religion which had adopted 
and cherished these crude primitive rites and symbols stood convicted 
of having the lie in its soul. 

This was a fair shot' in the not illegitimate warfare that the neo¬ 
pagans waged against the Christian traditionalists; and in that battle it 
\4'as also a Knock-out blow. From the rigorously exclusive traditionalist 
Christian standpoint the Higher Criticism's argument was unanswerable. 
Since the days of the Fathers of the Church, however, there had been 
other Christians who had acknowledged Christianity’s pagan ancestry, 
^d these could still hold the field and turn the argument’s edge against 
its neo-pagan authors. In contrast to the Christian traditionalists, the 
Christian evolutionists’ had started, not from the negative premiss 
that pre-Christian paganism was false, but from the positive premiss 
that Christianity was true; and they could therefore accept with impunity 
a recogmtion of the truth that the resemblances between Christianity 
and pre-Christian pag^m were due to Christianity’s indebtedness to 
a pagan past. 'The Chnstian evolutionist’s inference from this would be, 
not that there was no truth in Christianity, but that the truth which was 
in Christi^ty had steady been ulow in paganism for ages before it 
had burst into a Christian flame. Tne enlightened Christian would not 
only accept this new perspective without hesiution or embarrassment; 
he w-ould give glory to a God who ’is’ before Abraham ‘was’, for having 
revealed some glimmer of His light to Man before Abraham’s day. 

This was not the last word, however; for, if the Christian evolutionist 
was in a post^e to stand his ground and to return the neo-pagan's fire 
after the Christian traditionalist’s batteries had been silenced, he must 
be on guard against ranging himself under the Christian traditionalist’s 
standard and thereby nulli^ng his own Christian victory. Transposing 
our simile of the flow of a river into terms of a simile of the radiation of 
light, we must be ever alert to distinguish between the eternal source 
of light and its transient manifestations. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time we apprehend God’s existence and divine His nature tVianL« 
to the Creator's revelation of Himself through His works but God’s 


m*oning of this pongnph does not carry 
eoDTimon. whatever [tj Higher Cnticiam can demonsuaie, it hai nothing to aay to the 
queatKjn whether the pagan me* are diabolical in origin. The fact that pagan thMphaKv 
u hiatonally and anthropologically prior to the Eucharist doet not in ihneaat affMt the 
Chrutun a uMrtion that pagan theophagy ia Mae while the Eucharist ia the real thing 
reUuofiahipa an irrele%;ant to teleology—though, of courae, moet Chriatiai 
t^y, and many Cyiatiani at all timet, would aay that theae pagan ritca were (or are) 
IK.T1 . for the real thing rather than diabolical counterfeita. 

I he dual tnterpmaaon of non-Chrutian religioru either ea demonic or aa a pratparatio 
evoiw^o goea back to the carlieat daya of the Church.’ 

courae, uaed in the preaent context in iu generic 
meaning, mthout any intention of importing into it the apecific Maociationa attaching to 
Soto* controveraiea precipitated by Ac Modem Weatem aeience of 

comment!: Tor a Chriatian. through CliiJtWt‘w«*ihe 
l-aith that God bad i^eone unique direct revelation of Himtclf to Mankind 
»h«.Socond i^rion of the Trinity as Chrial Jeaua. and this 
Chnatian belief waa m contradiction with the autement that haa just been quoted from 
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works are not only windows through which the heavenly light is made 
visible to the eye of the Human Soul on Earth; they are at the same time 
veils through which the radiance is dulled to a degree at which the Soul’s 
eye can receive it without being blinded; they are partly opaque as well 
as partly translucent, and they never reveal to us more than a local aspect 
of God’s omnipresence or a temporary aspect of His eternity.* In the 
rudimentary theology of a North American Indian tribe, these elusive 
epiphanies of God had been described in the vivid imagery of the primi¬ 
tive imagination: 

'Everything, as it moves, now and then, here and there, makes stops. 
The bird as it flies stops in one place to make its nest, and in another to 
rest in its flight. A man, when he goes forth, stops when he wills. $0 the 
god has stopped. The Sun, which is so bright and beautiful, is one place 
where he has stopped. The Moon, the stars, the winds he has been with. 
The trees, the anirtuds, are all where he has stopped, and the Indian thinks 
of these places and sends his prayers there to reach the place where the 
god has stopped and to win help and a blessing.’* 

This intuition that God’s works are God’s stopping places had been the 
inspiration of Goethe’s greatest poem* and Bergson’s greatest philo¬ 
sophical work.* The error of idolatry lies in mist^ing the creature for 
the Creator, and the sin of it lies in worshipping the creature in the 
Creator's stead.* Man has thus idolized the productive and destructive 
forces in Non-Human Nature—cow and bull, field and mountain, sun 
and storm—and the corresponding antithetical forces in Man himself: 
the key roles, gracious or forbidding, in the drama of human life— 
motherhood, fatherhood, kingship, self-sacrifice—and a Leviathan that 
is the appalling projection of a demonic corporate human i^wer. Yet 
any veil through which God’s light dimly shines is an intimation of God 
that is not God Himself, though one veil may differ from another in the 
degree of its opaqueness. Moreover there is veil behind veil, and the 

the New Tettament. Yet, if the Chritdan Church had apparentty revoked the Johannine 
declaration that ‘no man hath seen God at any time*, a Chriatian would net t^pute the 

ra Mition that ‘00 man hath aeen God at any time except in “the incarnation of Our 
Jetua Chriat" be would bold that Chriat'a human nature, from which Hia divine 
nature wai never diaaodated at any time during ita direct Kvelation to human beinga, 
waa one of the works of the God who bad incsraated Himself in this human nature aa 
Christ Jeaua; and—holding also, aa he must, that ‘although he be God and man, yet He 
is not two. but one Christ*-—he must hold Chriat to be 'inferior to the Father as touching 
Hia manhood’ while ‘equal to the Father as touching Hia Godhead*. 'Thus, according to 
the Chriatian Faith, Gm, in Christ incarnate, had revealed Himself ‘in aaaociadon with* 
one of Hia worki, though not in this case solely 'through* it, since, according to the 
Chriatian Faith, t^ unique revelation was a dir^ self-revelation of the Godhead. 

t This it T. S. Eliot’s^ theme in Tkt Roek, Chorus X, beginning 'O Light Invisible, 
we praise Thcel Too bright for mortal vision*, with its refrains in the words of the 
liturgy of the Holy Communion, and with its conclusion: 

‘And when we have built an alur to the Invisible Light, we may set thereon the little 
lights for which our bodily vision is made, 

‘And we thank Thee that darkness reminds ua of light. 

‘O Light Invisible, we give Thee thanks for Thy great glory.* 

* Quoted by Fletcher, A C., in R€porU of tht PtaMy Muttum of Arntrican Archaoo^ 
lofy and Ethnology, vol. iii, teSo-6 (Carobridge, Mass. iM?, Peabody Museum), p. 
376, n. i. 

i For this theme in Fauat, see II. t. ayi-pS. 

* Bergaon, H.; Let De%tx Sources de la Morale et de la RtUgian (Paris 1932, Alcan). 

> IV. iv. 261-^. 
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Soul’s approach on Earth towards the Beatific Vision and the Communion 
of Saints is made by stripping away one revealing-obscuring veil after 
another, as far as Man's spiritual insight can penetrate and as fast as his 
Soul’s eye can accustom itself to the increase in the degree of the 
radiance that the removal of each successive veil brings with iO A veil 
between the Human Soul and God is removed when the creature in 
which this veil consists is mastered—and, in the act of being mastered, 
is exorcised—by the Human Intellect; and this is why ‘the discovery of 
new means by which Consciousness is enabled to extend its range of 
objectives has always been the decisive factor in the history of human 
development’.* 

This is the way of Life; but it is a hard way, because the stepping- 
stones are stopping-places and the pilgrim’s progress is a tour de force. 
The Soul in search of God has 'to make a movement out of something 
which, by definition, is a halt’,* and she has to see through the ambival¬ 
ence of windows that are veils. Each veil becomes suffused with light in 
the act of obstructing the light’s passage firom its source to the eye. How 
can we believe that this rose-flushed or that opal-tinted cloud owes its 
glow and colour to a glory that is not in, but is beyond, the cloud itself ? 
And, even if our minds do become convinced of the truth of this hardly 
credible proportion, how can out hearts bear to discard a thing of 
beauty that has been a joy, and at which we have learnt to gaze without 
being dazzled ? Can it not be a joy for ever ? Is it not sacrilege to discard 
it? Is it not madness? Man is prone to idolatry because he is always 
tempted to play truant from his God-given task of a never-ending search 
for God by seeking rest in a finite object of worship, and this, in the 
imagery of a seventeenth-century English poet, was the reason why 
God ‘made a stay* in pouring his blessings on Man when rest alone 
remained to bestow upon him. 

For if I should (said he) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 

So both should losers be.* 

Here is the crux in the way of Man's approach to God; and, because 
of it, each spiritual step in advance has to be paid for, like all true gains, 
by a painful sacrifice. We have to throw away a treasure of the highest 
vriue so far known to us in order to purchase another treasure whose 
value, before we have grasped it, we can only take on faith as being 
higher still.* This Pilgrim’s Progress requires an ascetic ruthlessness as 

* Mr. M&rtiB Wight comment*; ^Thu i* die Christian’* answer to your aaaertion 
above, on pp. 442*3. of,the tpiritual equivalence of the four higher religion*: “C^. 
who at sundry tune* and in divera manners spalce in time past... by the Prophets [ajid 
by the pagan erecursors], hath in these last days spoken untou*byHia$on"(Heb.t. i-a).' 

* Baynes, H. G.: Mythology of tho SotU (London 1940, Bailliire, Tindall, k Cox; 
1949, Methuen), p. 309. The quotadotis from this book have been made with the per¬ 
mission of the publishers. 

s Bergson, dt, p. 351, quoted in III. iit. X 3 S- 

* Hemrt, George: 7 Vw PuUoy. 

* ‘This is moving tnd, from the Christian point of view, true. It is the demand which 
God made on Abraham when He called him to abandon the “other gods’’ whom hit 
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well as a sanguine hope and valour; and faint souls that flinch from the 
ordeal seek to justify their failure to themselves by enlarging on the 
negative aspect of the spiritual feat that is demanded of them, and 
closing their eyes to the spiritual gain of which this sacrifice is the 
inexorable price. 

Trometheus, the cultural innovator who stole the fire of the Gods, is 
the prototype for all time of the daring hero>criminaI who challenges the 
primordial images, the immemorial g^s of the Unconscious, in order to 
place more power—i.e. knowledge—in the hands of Consciousness. . . . 
'liie guilt of Prometheus (which is also the guilt of the psychological 
innovator and pioneer) consists in the fact that he transferred from Heaven 
(t.e. the realm of primordial images) energy which had been latent in the 
Unconscious since the World began, bringing it under the control of Con- 
sciousness.'^ 

Hence the paradox that some of the greatest advances in the Soul's 
approach to God that have been made, at divers times and places, by 
saints and seers, have been anathematized as appalling backslidings— 
and this in good faith—^by men of common clay who could not ‘make the 
grade’. An Hellenically cultivated Pompey was dumbfounded at finding 
no material object of worship whatsoever inside the Holy of Holies of the 
Temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem when he forced his way in under the 
stimulus of a curiosity that had been whetted by the provocative self- 
confidence of a Jewish commtmity’s claim to be the only rightly guided 
worshippers of the One True God. In the next age of Hellenic history 
a now rather more pious pagan public discovered to its horror that the 
harmless-looking adherents of a new sect called Christians were ‘atheists’ 
who rejected everything that their pagan neighbours held sacred,* 
while pious Jews, for their part, execrated the Christians as libertines 
W'ho had betrayed the faith of their fathers by admitting Gentiles into 
religious communion with Christian Jews and by exempting these un- 
drcumcised proselytes from the duty of observing the Mosaic Law. 

This was the historical background against which students of history 
midway through the twentieth century of the Christian Era had to view 
the state of Christianity and the other living higher religions in their 
day; and the conclusion to be drawn seemed to be in sharp contradiction 
with both the rationalist and the traditionalist position. The flotsam 
scoured out from older strata of religious experience and carried along 
in suspense in a Christian, Mahayanian, Hindu, or Islamic stream was 
no evidence that the water with which it was mingled was not the true 
lining water from Heaven; but the water was given a clean bill of health 
in virtue of the finding that its load of fertilizing mud was only a tem¬ 
porary accretion; and this finding, which disposed of the rationalist’s 
indictment of the muddiness of the stream, was at the same time fatal to 
the traditionalist’s defence of it on the ground that the mud was of the 

father Terah served (Joahtia xxiv. 3); cn Saul before he could become Paul; and on 
Auguatine; and it it the demand whi^ ia made, in principle, on the adherent of every 
other higher (and lower) religion.’—Martin Wight. 

> Baynea, cit., pp. 310 and 316. 

* See V. vi. 536, and p. 491, bdow. 
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water’s essence. The waters dropped by the Monsoon could not have 
become the Nile without scooping up the Abyssinian silt and carrying it 
along with them; but it was equdly true, and true for the same reason, 
that the Nile could not be what it was without depositing its load sooner 
or later and eventually flowing out to sea in a stream as pure as the rain 
that had originally fallen from Heaven. 

A Christian Father, Justin Martyr, writing his First Apology in the 
second century of the Christian Era, had not shrunk from pressing his 
argument against his pagan adversaries by drawing attention to a 
parallelism between the rirgin births ascribed to Jesus and to Perseus, 
between the miracles of h^ing ascribed to Jesus and to Aesculapius, 
and between the alleged resurrection of Jesus and the apotheosis of 
Ariadne and the Caesars and the illuminatingly charitable distinction 
between the essence of a religious revelation and the accidents of the 
time and place in which it has come into the World, which a Christian 
^evolutionist’ might have derived from the polemical argument of a 
Christian ‘fundamentalist’, had been drawn by an eminent Modem 
Western Islamic scholar in an appreciation of the character and career 
of the Prophet Muhammad. 

‘Certainly Muhammad was guilty of errors, some of which were in* 
voluntary, but others not; besides these, he also perpetrated not a few acts 
that would be classified by lu to>day as common crimes inspired by the 
basest of human passions; but it will be the task of future generations of 
historical critics to elucidate how far, in all this, the Prophet’s personal 
responsibility is engaged, and to what extent his acts are, on the contrary, 
to be regarded as being an impersonal expression of the Specific conditions 
of a society that was still in a primitive stage of development. Our own 
belief is that the errors and defects discernible in the Prophet, and in the 
religioua system that he created, are to be attributed to the society in which 
he lived. 'To this society Muhammad was superior in many respects, but 
in others he was its native child and, as such, was necessarity a party to all 
its vices, imperfections and prejudices.'* 

The Prophet Muhammad, as we have seen,* did deliberately com* 
pound with a pre-Islamic Arabian paganism, when he consented to 
adulterate the purity of his ‘Religion of Abraham’ by alloying it with the 

t Juttin Martyr’s ttandpoiat is described by Mr. Martin Wight aa follows; ‘Justin 
was the reyerae of an “evolutionist”; he was an exduaivist or universaUtt, believing that 
the Christian Revelation ii excluaiv^ true and makes demands on the entire Human 
Race. He believed in the demonic character of pagan rtl^on^ etpecially where it imitated 
the Christian mysteries; see hia diacuiaion of the Mithraic mystenea ae a diabolical 
travesty of the Eucharist, DiaJofiu am Tryphone, ch. 70, and Pint Apology, ch. In 
the passage that yra cite he is net drawing paralJeli between Chmtian and pagu 
miracles; tie is arguing with polemical irony: Who are you pagans to sneer at our hclief 
in a virgm birth-^bat about Perseua? Or to find the mir^ea of healing incrcdibl^- 
what about Aeaculapiua? Or to find the Resurrection and Ascension ridiculous—“we 
propound nothing different from whst you believe about those whom you consider to be 
the sons of Zeus ... [andl.the emperors ... whom you deem worthy of deificstion, and 
on whose behalf you produce somebody to swear that he has seen the burning Caesar 
ascend to Heaven from the pyre” {Pint Apology, ch. 21). Justin makea the natural and 
reasonable sasumpdon^for a Chnatian—that, in so far as pagan myths are true, they 
foreshadowed and find their fulfilment in Christ, but thst, in ao far as th^ described 
gods who an engued in every kind of crime arid vice, they are the work of the DevU.* 

* Cectaiu, L.: Studi di Storia OrUntaU, vol. iii (Milan 1914, Hoepli), p. 295. 

s On pp. 437-d, above. 
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local cult of the Black Stone embedded in the wall of the Ka'bah at 
Mecca and with the regional practice of an annual pilgrimage to this 
Hij&zi shrine.' Yet this conciliatory concession to the prejudices and 
interests of his stiff-necked clansmen the Banu Quraysh was a venial 
sin against the Prophet’s own Heaven-sent lights which left untarnished 
the sincerity and strength of will which Muhammad consistently dis¬ 
played in resisting a perpetual temptation to compromise with the two 
mortal sins of Polytheism and Idolatry that were rampant not only in 
the Arabian paganism but also in the Hellenic Christianity of Muham¬ 
mad’s day; and in Christianity likewise, in spite of all the Christian 
Church’s lamentable shortcomings and backslidings, there had always 
been a tendency for the living waters to defend their purity by refusing 
to pick up and carry the sullying soil that they had found in ^eir path. 

’The temptation to form tacit alliances with other religious movements, 
in some ways remarkably similar, must have been strong. Such an alliance 
would, however, have meant the ultimate repudiation of all that was most 
characteristic in the teaching of Jesus. Because Christianity refused com¬ 
promise with other faiths, it survived to become, until practically our own 
time, the nominal, and not wholly ineffective, religion of Europe. Whether, 
by re-affirming the teaching of Jesus in its undeviating severity, Chris¬ 
tianity can resume its hold on the hearts and minds of men, is a question 
of great importance as regards the ultimate fate of European Civilisation.’* 

How w'cre souls in search of God to disengage the essence of Religion 
from the accidents? Doubtless Time would show; for the expectation 
of human life on Earth (supposing that Man did not use his swiftly 
increasing technological command over Physical Nature to annihilate 
himself) was unimaginably long, and, in the course of those future 
aeons, the living waters would assuredly have time to purify themselves, 
like the Nile in its vastly briefer passage b'om Lake Tana to the sea. Time 
would show; but, in the life of the Spirit, operations are never impersonal 
or automatic; and, if this salutary purification were indeed eventually 
to be accomplished, this would be the achievement of individual souls. 
At any moment in its personal pilgrimage through life on Earth, a soul 
might be challenged by God to discriminate between the silt and the 
water, between the light and its reflection, by trial and error at the Soul’s 
own peril; 'and narrow is the way which leadeth unto Life, and few 
there be that find it’,* for, on the spiritual even more conspicuously than 
on the physical plane, it is impossible to live without living dangerously. 

(c) THE CONFLICT BETWEEN HEART AND HEAD 

Essence and Accidents 

How, in an Oi)<oumen£ that was being united on a literally world-wide 
range within a Western framework, were Christians, Buddhists, Mus¬ 
lims, and Hindus to make further progress in disengaging the essence of 
Religion from the accidents ? The only way open to these fellow seekers 
after spiritual light was the hard road of spiritual travail along which 

1 See p. 466, below. 

* Bernet, E. W.: TAe Ritt of Chratittmty (Lmdon 1947, Longmeos Green), p. 296, 
•propM of the eucherittie doctrine expoundra in x Cor. x. i6-2t. 

X Matt. vii. 14. 
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their predecessors, with God’s help, had arrived at the degree of religious 
enlightenment represented by the living higher religions at the stage in 
which they found themselves at this crucial moment in Mankind’s 
history. By comparison with the stage embodied in Primitive Paganism 
the state of relative enlightenment to which the adherents of the higher 
religions had attained by a date midway through the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era manifestly represented a marvellous spiritual 
ad\'ance; yet, marvellous though it might be, they had now become 
aware that they could no longer go on living parasitically on God’s past 
mercies to their forefathers and on their own forefathers’ past spiritual 
endeavours to win a fuller vision of God, and a closer communion with 
Him, for themselves and for their children. They knew that they could 
no longer rest on their predecessors’ spiritual labours because, in their 
generation, they were being racked by a conflict between heart and head 
which they could not leave unresolved with impunity, and which could 
be resolved only by a fresh spiritual move forward. 

As the pilgrims girded themselves to take the hard road again, they 
might draw some encouragement from divers past successes of Mankind 
in discarding veils which had served as windows in their time. In default 
of hmer light, there had been a glimmer of spiritual enlightenment in 
the faint translucency of Man’s vision of God through the animal 
creation.* In the demonic physical energies of imtamed wild beasts 
Man had caught a glimpse of a divine power surpassing Man's own 
strength; m the hunter’s game and in the shepherd’s flock he had caught 
a glioQpse of God’s beneficent as the giver and sustainer of life; ^d 
a primitive worship of God in animal form had lived on to play a 
iMdmg role in the religion of the Egyptiac Civilization. Yet, in the 
World as it was in a.d. 1952, this dim ‘thcriomorphic’ vision of God 
though still a livmg reality for unsophisticated souls at the lower levels 
of Hinduism, was on the whole on the wane. In the Christian consdous- 
n^ the l^b, the dove, and the fish stood, not for Utcral likenesses of 
G<k1, but for poetic images of His ineffable nature-just as the rock on 
whi<^ the Church was built according to the Roman Catholic Christian 
Uhef was not a literal stone like the stone that had once embodied the 
Emesan divinity Elagabalus or the stone that stUl supported the wall of 
a Meccan Ka'bah. 

There were, however, some relics of past stages of enlightenment 
which imght not prove so easy to purge away. The Muslims, who had 
r^lutely rejected all visual representations of God in the physical 
likeness of living creatures, induding ‘the human form divine’ Ld not 
yet summoned up the resolution to break with that older and cruder phase 
of idolatry which had been embedded in Islam by the founder Muhammad 
himself—against the grain of his own prophetic mission—when he had 
given his sanction to the adoration of the Black Stone as part of a 
a>mpromise wth the vested interests of an ancien regime at Mecca.* 
Even the puntamcal Wahhabi reformers, who had twice entered Mec^ 

I See p. 461, iboTc. 
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as conquerors pledged to purge Islam of idolatrous accretions, had left 
the Black Stone untouched ^th in a.d. 1804 and in a.d. 1924. To 
Christian minds the Muslims’ reluctance to part with the Black Stone 
seemed a quaint anachronism in glaring contradiction with the abhor¬ 
rence of idolatry and devotion to monotheism that were the twin 
beacon-lights of Islam; and. conversely, Mxislim minds found stumbling- 
blocks in the idolatry and the polytheism which, as they saw it, were still 
being practised by Christians, as well as by Buddhists and Hindus. In 
Muslim eyes the Christians’ persistent idolatry betrayed itself in the 
visual representation of God m the forms of a man, a bird, and an 
animal, and their persistent polytheism in their doctrine of the Trinity 
and their cults of the saints, while in a Protestant Christian’s eyes the 
sacrament of the pagan mysteries survived in the Catholic 'Sacrifice of 
the Mass’, and the worship of the Great Mother had been withdrawn 
from Ishtar, Astarte, Isis, Cybele, and Inanna only to be paid, by Catho¬ 
lic devotees, to the same Mother of God under the name of Mary.* 

Of all the veils through which the vision of God had been trans¬ 
mitted and at the same time obscured, the hardest for Muslims as well as 
for Hindus, Christians, and Buddhists to discard would be their repre¬ 
sentation of God to themselves in the likeness of Man. 

It might be true that the corporeal version of 'anthropomorphism’ 
was as obsolete as 'theriomorphism' and fetish-worship. The vision of 
divinity incarnate in the physical likeness of men and w'omen of-flesh 
and blood—a vision that had foimd its most attractive expression in 
Hellenic poetry and art—was not accepted by the adherents of any 
of the higher religions as a revelation of the ultimate nature of God. 
In terms of Christian theology the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ 
had been an ‘emptying’ {KhtoausY of God’s own ultimate nature; and 
God’s voluntary act of thus ‘emptying* Himself in order to be bom a 
man had been God’s supreme self-humiliation and self-sacrifice for 
Man’s sake—a sacrifice entailing but transcending the death on the 
Cross through which God Incarnate had fulfilled His Mission on Earth. 
Yet, when Christians sought to know’ God, their conception of God was 
still ‘anthropomorphic’ in being in terms of the feelings, will, and intel¬ 
lect of a human personality—in terms, that is, of elements of conscious 
human psychic life which they had never encountered at first hand 
except in association with human bodies. And, when Hindus sought 
to know God, they eliminated from their conception of God both the 
physical body and the conscious surface of the Psyche, only, it would 
seem, to identify deity {brahman) with the impersonal subconscious 
psychic depths {dtman) tlut imderlie the personal conscious sur^ce of a 
human sou).> This psychic anthropomorphism was perhaps one of the 
inescapable limitations of Human Nature, since human beings were 

> S«e pp. 437 and 457, above, and p. 717, below. Catholic Chriatiana, of courae, 
did not admit the Proteatant all^don that their adoration of Mary amounted to the 
worahip of a g^deaa. According to the Catholic Chiiatian doctrine, Mary waa one of 
God'a creaturea, and the qualitiea that Catholica adored in her were gifta to her from her 
Creator. 

* PhU. ii. 7 (R.V.). 

* See pp. 497^ and 725, with o. (, below. 
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incapable of conceiving of God’s nature except in images drawn from, 
and therefore inevitably bounded by, human experience. Yet a necessary 
limitation might be a potential source of errors into which the Human 
Spirit need not fall and into which it could not allow itself to fall with 
impunity. 

One of Man’s fundamental and perennial errors—an error that is 
both an intellectual and a moral lapse—is to idolize discoveries of his 
own making that enhance his power. About half>way through the last 
millennium b.c., Indie minds had discovered the Subconscious 
Psyche and Hellenic minds the Reason, and their idolization of these 
discoveries had been taken over, and carried along down-stream, by 
Hinduism and Christianity respectively. In the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, Western minds, by an experimental method of sdentihe 
inquiry which they had forged for themselves in a Modem Age of 
Western history, had arrived independently at that discovery of the 
Subconscious which Indie minds had attained by intuition some 2,500 
years earlier; and in the year A.D. 1952 a student of History might guess 
that the Western World, after having followed an Hellenic philosophy 
hitherto in worshipping; a false ‘God Reason’, would now veer al^ut 
and follow an Indie philosophy in worshipping an equally false ‘God the 
Subconscious’. This nascent new religion of the West had been portended 
in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s exposition of a ‘Perennial Philosophy’,* and 
it was assuredly salutary for Western thinkers to recognize that the 
Anaxagorean deification of human intelligence, like the Homeric 
deification of human fiesh and blood, was an inadequate representation 
of the Godhead, and that Indie sages had made momentous discoveries 
in the spiritual sphere to which Hellenic philosophers and Western 
scientists had been blind. The mistake that an unnerved Western 
rationalist might be in danger of making would lie in overlooking the 
truth that, in identifying the human simconsdous psyche with God, 
the Indie sages had fallen into the same ‘perennial error’ as the Hellenes 
who had found God in the hunum reason or in the human body. 

The truth is that Anthropomorphism, even in its most etherial 
expressions, is a form of idolatry if idolatry is to be defined as a worship 
of the creature instead of the Creator;* and this worship of God in the 
image of Man—unlike the worship of God in an animal or in a stone—is 
also vitiated by the intellectual error and moral failing of ‘the egocentric 
illtision’. At an earlier point in this Study* we have observed how this 
illusion had tempted ^e representatives of parochial and ephemeral 
secular sodeties to ima^e that their own particular civilization, in the 
particular phase in which it had happened to find itself in their day, 
was the consummation of human history. The same illusion can be 
detected in Man’s anthropomorphic conception of God; and the fallacy 
in it has been exposed with a devastating finality, apropos of this far 

i Huxle^r, A; TiHw (London 1946, Chatto & Windut). 

* For ihti deiinition, mc IV. !▼. a6i-a. A Christian, of course. Trould maintain that he 
was not worshipping s creature in worshipping Christ Jesus, tor he would say that in 
Christ he wss worshipping God and not the human nature in whic^ God was iacaniate 
and in which the Christian would see one of God's works of creation. 

* In I. i. 158-64. 
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more momentous issue, in the satirical verse of the Hellenic philosopher 
Xenophanes: 

*The Aethlopians say that their Gods are snub>nosed and black-skinned, 
and the Thracians that theirs are blue-eyed and red-haired. If only oxen 
and horses had hands and wanted to draw with their hands or to m^e the 
woi^ of art that men make, then horses would draw the figures of their 
Gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, and would make their bodies on the 
model of their own.’* 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it is true that 'God created Man 
in His own image’*—though in the same sense this is also true in some 
measure of each of God’s other works of creation, since all are windows 
that reveal their Creator, besides being veils that conceal Him—but, 
when Man is tempted by his awareness of his own God-given likeness 
to his Maker into setting himself up as the measure of all things,* 
including the God whose image is dimly revealed through the d^k 
glass of Human Nature,^ Man be acquitted of the sin of hybris only on 
^e plea that he labours under an invincible ineptitude. In his continuing 
search for God, Man is called upon to transcend Anthropomorphism; 
but, in attempting to respond to this challenge from his Maker, Man 
is confronted by a crux inherent in the paradoxical ambivalence of 
Human Nature. 

Anthropomorphism seems likely to be harder for Man to transcend 
than any other form of idolatry because Man is the highest of God's 
creatures that is known to Man, and therefore, in so far as our knowledge 
of God Himself is derived from our knowledge of His creation, the 
image of God that is presented by Man is the least opaque fragment of 
the glass through which we see G^ darkly.* Yet, in the act of burning 
aware of his position at what appears to be the apex of God’s creation, 
Man is caught between Scylla and Charybdis. He is lost if the relative 
sublimity of his station turns his head; for, when he allows himself to 
be overcome by the dizziness of pride, he falls crashing down from his 
piimacle; and, in his exposure to this danger, he is less happily placed 
than his humble servant the dog, who is immune against the sin of pride 
thanks to an overwhelming awareness of his own inferiority to the 
mysterious fellow creature that has domesticated him. Yet Man’s 
undoglike capacity to fall is a measure of the height on which God has 
set h^; for Man is the highest of God’s creatures known to Man in 
virtue of his knowledge of good and evil and of hb power to choose 
between them; and he is the best of God’s creatures b^use it is in his 


* For the original Creek text of thU paiuge, which has been quoted already at the 
head of the opening copter of this Study, lee I. i. 1, n. i. 

* Gen. i. vj. 

* The dictum ia aacribed to the Hellenic philoeopher Protagoras. 

« This temptation it likely to be particularly inatdioua in ita attack on human loula 
which believe that God has created in Hia own image Man alone among all Hia worka; 
and Mr. Martin W^ht pointa out that chit it the traditional Chriatian doctrine. ‘God’a 
creation of Man in His own image means that God created Man with a rational faculty 
which can reciprocate God's love and with an immortal aoul which can be freely dedicated 
to God'a glorr; and here ia the apecific difference between Man and God'a other wor^ 
of creation. These are Hia handiworic and to that extent "revear’ Him; they arc not in 
any acnae “in Hia image".’ a t Cor. xiii. la. See p. 467, above. 
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power to be the worst, as well as the best, of them all. This moral 
faculty is the distinctive feature of Human Nature that makes it a less 
imperfect image of the Godhead than any other of the works of God. 
Man’s farthest reach in his effort to comprehend God’s nature is to 
attribute to his Creator the moral [>ower with which Man himself is 
conscious of being endowed; but, in reaching this limit of his powers 
of comprehension, Man becomes aware of the infinity of the distance 
by which he still falls short of his spiritual goal; and, whether this 
crushing experience moves him to humble himself like Job, or to sneer 
like Mephistopheles, or to hover between the two moo^ like Pope, he 
will acknowledge the truth of the words that are put into God’s mouth 
by Deutero-Isaiah: 

‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, 
saith the Lord. For, as the Heavens are higher than the Earth, so are My 
ways higher than your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.’^ 

This w'as the challenge that confronted the followers of the historic 
higher religions in a world in which they had suddenly been brought to 
close quarters with one another and with a Modern Western Saence 
owing to the rapid spread of a secularized Western Civilization over the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet In the year a.d. 
1952 the living generation of Mankind did not yet know how they were 
going to negotiate this next stage of their present ‘climbers’ pitch’still 
less did they know whether they would succeed in scaling it; but they 
could see that they stood no chance of succeeding unless they could 
settle their latter-day conflict between Heart and Head, and that there¬ 
fore a sincere and earnest attempt to recapture a lost spiritual harmony 
was an indispensable prelude to grappling with the formidable precipice 
that towered above them. 

The Origin of the Conflict 

In order to settle a conflict, one must understand how it has arisen, 
and fortunately the origin of the current conflict between Heart and 
Head was not obscure. It had been precipitated by the impact of a 
Modem Western Science on Christianity and the other living higher 
religions; and this impact had resulted in conflict because it had over¬ 
taken the religions at a stage in their course at which they were still 
carrying along with them, suspended in their rolling stream, the silt 
that they had picked up in the process of scouring their channels out of 
the flanks of the archaic mountains on which their head-waters had been 
discharged by the rain-laden Monsoon. 

This was not the first instance of an encounter between Religion and 
Rationalism that was known to History. At least two previous instances 
were on record. To recall first the more recent of the two, we may 
remind ourselves that the four living higher religions had each en¬ 
countered—and each in this instance succeeded in coming to terms with 
—an older version of Rationalism in an earlier chapter of each religion’s 
history. The now orthodox theology of each of them had been the 

> Im. It. 8-9. s For thit tunile, we II. i. 192—4. 
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product of an accommodation with an established secular philosophy 
which the rising religion had found itself unable to reject, or even to 
ignore, because this s^ool of thought had governed the mental climate, 
and had commanded the intellectual allegiance, of a cultivated minority 
in the society that had at that time b<^ the church's mission held. 
Christian and Islamic theology was a presentation of Christianity and 
Islam in terms of Hellenic philosophy, and Hindu theology was a 
presentation of Hinduism in terms of Indie philosophy, while the 
Mahiyina was a particular school of Indie philosophy which had 
exempted itself from the ungrateful task of having to give an intellectual 
veneer to a parvenue religion by the master-stroke of transforming itself 
into a religion with a popular appeal, without ceasing to be an esoteric 
philosophy as well. That was not, however, the first chapter in this story; 
for the philosophies that were already ha^d-set static systems of ideas 
by the time when the rising higher religions had to reckon with them 
had once been dynamic intellectual movements; and in this youthfiil 
stage of life and growth—which was comparable to the growth-stage of 
a Modem Western Science since its birtn in the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era—the Hellenic and Indie philosophies had had 
encounters with the pagan religions which the Hellenic and Indie 
civilizations had inherit^ from Primitive Man.' There had been a 
similar encounter between a primitive paganism and a philosophical 
enlightenment in the Sinic World in a corresponding phase of Sinic 
history. 

At first sight it might look as if these two precedents were reassuring. 
If Mankind had survived two past encounters between Religion and 
Rationalism, was not that a good augury for the outcome of a current 
spiritual conflict ? The answer was that in the first of these two previous 
encounters the current problem had not arisen, while in the second 
encounter, in which it had arisen, the problem had received an apparent 
solution which had been so efficacious in keeping the peace in its own 
time and place that it had survived to become the crux of the problem 
confronting a twentieth-century Westernizing World. 

In the encounter between a dawning philosophy and a traditional 
paganism there had been no problem of reconciling Heart and Head 
bemuse there had been no common ground on which the two organs 
could have come into collision. The pith of Primitive Religion is not 
belief but action, and the test of conformity is not assent to a theological 
creed but participation in ritual performances. For the vast majority of 
the faithful, the correct and alert execution of their ritual duties is the 
alpha and omega of Religion; primitive rcli^ous practice is an end in 
itself, and it does not occur to the practitioners to look, beyond the 
rites which they perform, for a truth which these rites convey. The truth 
is that the rites have no meaning beyond the practical effect which their 
correct execution is believed to have upon the human performers* 

< Thii primidTe religioiu heritage h«d come to the Hellenic and Indie civiliutiooe 
throogb Achaean and Aryan barbariana who had broken into the doroaina of the 
antecedent Minoan Qvilization and Indua Culture, to which the HeUeiuc and Indk 
civilitationa were r^ectively affiliated (ae« Table IV folding out oppoaite p. 77a, below). 
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social and physical environment. The so-called 'aedological myths’, 
which purport to explain a traditional practice’s historic^ orimn, are 
not taken as statements concerning matter of fact that can be labelled 
‘true’ or ‘false’; they arc taken in the spirit in which, in a more sophisti¬ 
cated state of society, a child takes a fairy-story or a grown-up person 
takes poetry. Accordingly, when, in this primitive religious setting, 
philosophers arise who do set out to make a chart of Man’s environment 
in intellectual terms to which the labels ‘true’ and ‘false’ apply, no 
collision occurs so long as the philosopher continues to carry out his 
hereditary religious duties—and there can be nothing in his philosophy 
to inhi bit him from doing this, because there is nothing in the tradition^ 
rites that could be incompatible with any philosophy. 

Awkward situations do, no doubt, occasionally arise, as when, in 
a ritually conservative Athens, the intellectually adventurous Ionian 
philosopher Anaxagoras of Clazomenae {vhehat 500-428 B.c.) got into 
trouble for having made public his opinion that the heavenly bodies 
were not living gods but inanimate material objects. A more celebrated 
case w'as the prosecution, conviction, and judicial murder of Socrates 
by his Athenian fellow countrymen in 399 B.c. on three charges,^ of 
which the second was that Socrates did not pay due worship to the gods 
who were the official objects of worship at Athens,^ and the third was 
that he paid worship to other divinities who were strange gods.^ Yet it 
may be doubted whether legal proceedings involving Anaxagoras would 
have been taken, some twenty years after the Ciazomenian philosopher 
had ceased to reside in Athens, if these had not served the current 
political purpose of ‘smearing’ Pericles; and it may equally be doubted 
whether Socrates would have suffered the death-penalty that Anaxagoras 
escaped if Socrates’ attitude towards religion had been all that his 
enemies had had against him. Socrates was—and remained to the last— 
a scrupulous performer of his ritual duties; and, on the religious counts, 
Aristophanes’ malicious caricature of him in The Clouds might have 
remained the limit of the penalty exacted horn him, if he had not also 
bem under fire in 399 B.c. on another count—the political charge of 
‘corrupting the young’—w 4 uch, significantly, figured first in the indict¬ 
ment. Socrates was the victim, not so much of conservative Athenian 
religious fanaticism,* as of democratic Athenian resentment over the 
final defeat of Athens in the long-drawn-out Atheno-Peloponnesian 
war and democratic Athenian vindictiveness towards a fascist-minded 
Athenian minority who had seized the opportunity opened to them by 
the discrediting of the democratic regime through military defeat in 
order to overthrow the democratic constitution. Socrates’ past Mrsonal 
association with Critias, the moving spirit among ‘the Thirty Tyrants', 
was the offence that the restored democratic regime could neither forget 
nor forgive. It was Politics, not Religion, that cost Socrates his life. 

' Plato: Apologia Soeratis, 240. 

* dcoiH? oSs 4 ov vonl^ovra (Plato, loc. cit.). 

* fr«pa Si aatt>a ^lato, loc. dt.). 

* The part played by 'Zcaiotiam' in the protecutioni at Athena, during and after the 
Great Atneao-Peloponneaian War. of Aoaxasoraa (? in aitotiiia and not nominaiim), 
Aipaaia, Protagoraa, Diagoraa, Alcibiadea, and Soentet ia dbcuaacd in IX. vui. 561,0.3. 
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Where the issue was not confused, as it was in Socrates* case, by 
political animus, Philosophy and Primitive Religion encountered one 
another without colliding. The death of Socrates was an exception to 
a rule of which the life of Confucius was a classical example. Confucius 
reconciled a conservative reverence for the traditional rites of primitive 
Sinic religion with a new moral philosophy of his own making by pre¬ 
senting Ms personal ideas as the meaning wMch the rites had l^n 
intended to convey. Fortunately for Mmself, Confucius found no Sinic 
Critias to be his political pupil in Ms own lifetime; and—thanks to 
this failure, wMch was the great disappointment of his life—he died 
peacefully in his bed. Confucius’s attitude and experience were charac¬ 
teristic of the normal relations between Philosophy and Primitive 
Religion; but a new situation arose when the Mgher religions came on 
the scene. 

The Mgher reli^ns did, indeed, sweep up and carry along with them 
a heavy freight of traditional rites that happened to be current in the 
religious milieux in wMch the new faiths made their first appearance; 
but tMs religious flotsam was not, of course, their essence. The dis¬ 
tinctive new feature of the Mgher religions was that they based their 
claim to allegiance, and their test of conformity, on personal revelations 
received by their prophetsand these deliveries of the prophets were 
presented, like the propositions of the philosophers, as statements of 
fact, to be labelled either ‘true’ or ‘false’. Therewith, Truth became a 
disputed mental territory; for thenceforward there were two independent 
au^orities—on the one hand prophetic Revelation and on the other 
hand pMlosopMcal or scientific Mason—each of wMch claimed sovereign 
jurisdiction over the Intellect’s whole field of action; and, when once 
the hypothesis that the spheres of Revelation and Reason were even 
partially coincident had been accepted—and both parties did accept 
this as axiomatic—it became impossible for Reason and Revelation to 
live and let live on the auspicious precedent of the amicable symbiosis 
of Reason and Ritual. ‘There is a peculiar agony in the paradox that 
Truth has two forms, each of them indisputable, yet each antagonistic 
to the other.In this new and excruciating situation, there were only 
two alternative possibilities. Either the two rival exponents of a sup¬ 
posedly one and indivisible Truth must convert their rivalry into a 
partnersMp by agreeing that their expositions were mutually consistent, 
or, finding themselves unable to i^ee, they must decide the ownersMp 
of an apparently unpartitionable disputed territory in an ordeal by 
battle thit would have to be fought out until one or other party had 
been driven right off the field. 

In the encounter between Hellenic and Indie pMIosophy and 
Christian, Islamic, Buddhist, and Hindu revelation, the parties did 
manage to arrive at a peaceful accommodation in wMch PMIosophy 
tacitly consented to suspend the exercise of rational criticism against the 

* This waa true la lomc degree—^ practice even if evot in theon^—of the ‘lodiatic* 
higher religion* u well as the 'Judaistic^. Jpst disit came to be a criterion of truth, not 
only for the follower* of Je*u« and Muhammad, but also for the followers of Siddhirtha 
Gautama and of the philoatmhte propbett of a post-Buddhaic Hinduism. 

* Gosae, E.: Father and Son, cn^. 5. 
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deliveries of Revelation in exchange for being allowed to reformulate the 
prophets’ message in the sophists’ language.' 

‘The reception of the philosophical theolo^ of the Greeks into the 
Church, so far as it was commensurable with Christianity, and the 
development of a Christian theol<^ and dogma did not serve only 
apologetic purposes. The Greek mind was either not able to adapt the 
C^stian faith in another way, or at least this was the specifically Hellenic 
way of adapting it to their culture. Nothing is so characteristic of the 
Gree^, says Saint Gregory of Nyssa, one of the outstanding Christian 
Platonists of the fourth century, as the belief that the essence of Religion 
lies in the dogma.’* 

We need not doubt that this compromise was made in good faith on 
both sides, but we can see clearly in retro3{>ect that it was not based on 
any genuine solution of the problem of what the relation is between 
Tru& in the scientific sense and Truth in the prophetic usage of the 
word. The would-be reconciliation of the two kinds of Truth in terms 
of a new mental discipline called Theology was no more than verbal, and 
the formulae that were consecrated in the creeds were doomed to prove 
impermanent* because they left the eqmvocal meaning of Truth still as 
ambiguous as they had found it Thus a problem which had first come 

> Ai the writer uw it, the tchievement of thii rerbel scconunodetion iccounted for 
the hittorical fict, to which Mr. Martin Wight dnwt attention, that Eariy Chriatianitjr 
quarrelled with Hellenic philoaopby, not 'bcauaa of ita implidi rationaliam, but becauae 
of ita pagan religioua overtonei, wMeb culminated when Julian turned Neoplatoniim 
into a pagan aubstitute for Catholic Chiiitianity'. The writer agreed with Mr. Wight’s 
contention that ‘the first seven centuries of Christian history were a contest, not between 
Reason and Revelation, but between Pagwsm and Revelation', but be would account 
for this by submitting that, from the beginning, there had been a latent conflict which 
had been suppressea without being genuinely resolved and therefore without being 
permanently eliminated; and, in hia eyes, this would be the historical explanation of the 
fact, pointed out by Mr. Wight, that 'the contest between Reason—in the aense of an 
emanc^ted sovereign Reason—and Revelation grew up within the booom of Christen¬ 
dom. 'There are hints of it in the histories of Erigena ana Abelard, and then it burst forth 
in the dfbaclc of Christendom with Giordano Bruno, Bacon, Descartes snd Hobbes.' 
'The writer of this Study would not dissect from this, but he would agree only on grounds 
different from Mr. Wight’s with Mr. Wight’s thesis that ‘this Modem Reason seems to 
be a very partictilar historical pheocmenon: it is only dimly pre&gured in the looians; 
its tone of authority and its univcraalist daims are something quite new, and they betray 
their origin—it ia in fact (like its identical twin-brother Science and its half-brother, by 
a Jewish mother, Marxism) one of the parricidal offspring of Christianicy'. The writer 
of this Study would agree that a poat-Christian Western rationalism had mherit^ from 
Christiaoity a Judaic fanatidam and intolerance in ita feelings and its conduct towards 
iu adversaries, but he would not agree that there was any intrinsic difference on the 
intellectual plane between an uocompromiaing post-Chrisrian Western rsttonaUsm a^ 
a pre-Christian Hellenic rationalism which had eventually betrayed its osm principles 
by negotiating a verbeJ compromise with Christianity. As ne saw it, it was in the nature 
oi Rationalism, at all times and places, to follow the argument whithersoever it might 
lead, without being willing to aUow ha pursuit of intellectual truth to ^ arrested by any 
non-intellectual considerations. 

> Jaeger, W.:/fumomnn and TAroiopr Milwaukee 1M3, Marquette University Press), 
p. 60, citing GregorHNyuem Opera, edited by Jaeger, W.,vol.u (Berlin 192a, Weidmann), 
p. 271, 10. 

> Mr. Martin Wight comments: 'By "impermanent”, do you mean "not universally 
accepted”? That, of course, they are and probably always will be. But xhar permanence 
seems to be one of the most remarkable things in the history of the Human Intellect: 
they are still recited, with whatever differences of superstition or irvcomprcheniion, by 
pernsps a quarter of the Human Race, and the churches have never thought that the 
basic work of hammering out these formulae needs to be re-done or even revued.' If this 
was the churches’ view, the writer's expectation was that it was likely to be proved 
untenable m the event. 
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to light when the now extinct Hellenic and Indie civilizations in their 
declme had encountered the now still living higher religions in their 
rise, had been passed on, unsolved, to confront a Westernizing World 
in the twentieth century of the Christian Era; and this legacy bequeathed 
to the then living generation by its predecessors was a grievous one. 
Those predecessors had not only failed to End an intellectual and 
emotional solution of the problem for themselves;’ the verbal accom¬ 
modation which they had handed down to Posterity had made it harder 
for souls bom in a later generation to solve the problem, now that they, 
in their turn, were faced with it, than it would have been for them if 
their predecessors had shirked the issue and had refrained from meddling. 

The true solution could not be found until it had been recogniz^ 
that the same word Truth, when used by the philosophers and men of 
science and when used by the prophets, does not refer to the same 
realities, but is a homonym for two different forms of experience. 
Scientific truth and prophetic truth are experiences on different planes, 
as are scientific truth and ritual observance. 

‘What kind of a truth is it... which is revealed to Faith ? It is not truth 
in the sense of knowing something, but in the sense of a divine-human 
personal encounter. God does not reveal this and that; He does not reveal 
a number of truths. He reveals Himself by communicating Himself. It is 
the secret of His person which He reveals, and the secret of His person is 
just this, that He is self-communicating will: that God is Love. ... If it 
is true that the word of God is the truth, we have first to distinguish 
between Truth in the singular, which means God, and truths in the plural, 
which are truths about World. As God is the Creator . . . and the 
World is His creation ... so there are also two kinds of truths: God-truth 
and world-truths. It is ohe of the great tragedies of Christian history thst 
this distinction has not been carried through.'* 

When this difference had been recognized—and only then—it might 
begin to be possible for pilgrim souls to feel their way tovirards an angle 
of spiritual vision from wluch the real nature of the relation between 
these diverse kinds of experience would become apparent. 

‘Even that which we know by God’s revelation, we know only in part* 
It is absolute truth merely in so far as it is God's word; formulated by us 
as our knowledge, it at once becomes part in the whole weakness and 
imperfection of our human condition. God’s revelation identified with 
human dogma is the transformation of God-truth into world-truth.’* 

'This verbal reconciliation of scientific truth and prophetic truth in terms 
of Theology had placed an unnecessary additional stumbling-block in 
the pilgrim’s anyway arduous path; and this theological stumbling- 
block was a formidable one because it drove Science and Religion into 

> Mr. Martin Wight comment*: 'Wbatwould a genuine solution be ?Ther [the creed*] 
are attempts to make itatemenu about the Incomprehenitble within the limtta of human 
language. They have never claimed to be anything but approuxnationa.' The writer’a 
comment on this would be that the Intellect is deluding itaelf when it imigincs that it 
hat arrived at even approximatioDj between incommcniunblea. 

* firunoe^ Emil; Chriituimty and CiviHsation, fir«t part (London 194^, Nitbet), pp. 
37 st>d Cp. eundera: Tha Z>iwu^Hiiman EneotatUr (Rngliah tranilatkm: London 
1944, S.C.M. Preai), patsiiru 

* X Cor. xiii. 9. * Brunner, op. cit, fint part, pp. 41-43. 
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a conflict in which either combatant found himself constrained to make 
the desperate choice of surrendering to his opponent ground which he 
knew to be his own legitimate territory, or else capturing the entire 
field of Truth for hims^ and denying his opponent any locus standi 
there at all. 

This conflict had been boimd to break out sooner or later as a result 
of the foregoing verbal accommodation; for, when once the truth of 
Revelation ^d been formulated verbally in terms of the truth of Science, 
Science could not forever forbear to criticize a body of doctrine that 
purported now to be true in the scientific sense; and in fact, since the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era, a Modem Western Science 
had broken the truce with Christian doctrine into which the Hellenic 
philosophy had entered in the fourth and fifth centuries when it had 
lent its services for the freezing of Christian orthodoxy in the mould 
of the creeds. On the other side, Christianity, when once its doctrine 
had been formulated in rational language, could not forbear, for its 
part, to claim authority over other provinces of knowledge which were 
really Reason’s legitimate domain; and, when in the seventeenth century 
a Modem Western Science cast off the spell of Hellenic philosophy and 
began to break new intellectual ground, the first impulse of the Roman 
Church was to issue an injunction against the aggression of an awakening 
Western intellect upon the Church’s old Hellenic intellectual ally—as 
if the geocentric theory of Astronomy, which was an Hellenic endorse* 
ment of a Babylonic hypothesis, had been an article of the Christian 
faith, and Galileo's correction of Ptolemy had been a theological heresy. 

Possible Alternative Outcomes 

By the year A.D. 1952, this war between Science and Religion in the 
soul of Western Man had been raging with increasing fury for three 
hundred years without having yet reached a decision. It could no longer 
continue to be waged with impunity, and of three conceivable alter¬ 
native outcomes—the discrediting of Religion, the capitulation of 
Science, and a peace based, not on a verbal formula, but on a genuine 
reconciliation of the two points of view—either of the first two would 
manifestly be disastrous. 

Tow'ards the close of the two and a half centuries between the ending 
of the Wars of Religion and the outbreak of the general war of a.o. 
1914-18, the discrediting of Reli^on might have seemed to be the most 
probable denouement. By that tune the ecclesiastical authorities had 
come to be in much the same state of mind as the Governments of 
Great Britain and France after Hitler’s destruction of the remnant 
of Czechoslovakia on the 15th March, 1939. For more than two hundred 
years the churches had been seeing science capture from them one 
province of knowledge after another. Astronomy, Cosmogony, Chrono¬ 
logy, Biology, Physics, Psychology had each in turn been reconstructed 
by Science on revolutionary lines that were incompatible with estab¬ 
lished religious teaching on these subjects; and no end of these losses 
was in sight. The conquest of one province, so far from contenting the 
aggressor, had, each time, led him on to attack another. The appetite 
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of Science for aggression appeared to be insatiable, and the churches 
had come to feel that they could no longer afford to practise ‘appease¬ 
ment*. Their only remaining hope of saving themselves from utter rout 
now lay, as they saw it, in a complete intransigence. They must hoist 
the signal ‘My doctrine, right or wrong*, and must refuse to surrender 
even the shakiest outworks of their Maginot Line. They must not 
abandon one single further tenet, however unimportant or however 
indefensible. They must insist that their prophetic truth was Truth in 
the scientific sense, and that the silt which they had scoured out of the 
archaic rocks of Primitive Religion was of the essence of their own 
living waters and was not an extraneous impurity that could and should 
be dropped. 

This ‘die-hard’ spirit had asserted itself in the course of the nine¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era. In the ranks of the Roman Catholic 
Church it had found expression in the decrees of the Vatican Council 
of AJ>. 1S69-70 and in the anathema pronounced against Modernism 
in A.D. 1907;* in the domain of the Protestant Churches of North 
America it had entrenched itself in ‘the Bible Belt’; and this reaction 
had not been confined to those fractions of Christendom that constituted 
the home territory of the Western World; for by this time the wave of 
Westernization was sweeping over the whole face of the planet, and 
Western Science—which was both the force behind the wave and the 
rider on its crest—was impinging upon all branches of all the higher 
religions. Under this ubiquitous pressure the ‘Zealot’ mood^ was mani¬ 
festing itself in Orthodox as well as in Western Christendom, and it was 
simultaneously on the war-path in the Islamic World, where the first 
stirrings of a Westernizing movement under the stimulus of the 
disastrous ending of the Great Russo-Turkish War of A.o. T768-74 had 
provoked, in retort, the militantly archaistic movements of Wahhabism, 
Idrisism, Sanusism, and Mahdism in the fastnesses of the Arabian and 
North African deserts. 

This ‘die-hard’ reaction of the churches to the victorious advance of 
Science was not unnatural, but it was unfortunate and it was ominous; 
for it was a symptom, not of self-confidence, but of the loss of it, and 
indeed the disarray into which their own camp had fallen by this time 
could not fail to rack the ecclesiastical authorities’ nerves. A decay of 
belief in the churches’ doctrines, and a stili more deadly loss of faith in 
their mission and slackening of loyalty to their cause, had revealed itself 
first within the small circle of a sophisticated minority in the Western 
World which had been disillusioned by the Wars of Religion.^ By the 
turn of the nineteenth and t\('entieth centuries this spirit of scepticism 
and indifference had spread in the West among the masses and had also 
flowed out of the West into the domains of the other surviving civiliza¬ 
tions, where a nineteenth-century French type of Rationalism with an 
anticierical tinge was becoming the standard Weltanschammg of the 

< See p. 4(6, D. 3, above. 

* For^Zealotiam’aaoBO of two alternative piycbolofical reactions to the impact of an 
alien cultural influence, ae« IX. TUL580-633. 

* Sec the references on p. 441, n. 2, above. 
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Westemizers. In fact, at the opening of the tu'endeth century it looked 
as if the higher religions were riding for a fall. 

This prospect that the higher reli^ons might irretrievably lose their 
hold upon the allegiance of Mankind boded evil; for Religion is mani> 
festly one of the essential faculties of Human Nature. No individual 
human being and no human community is ever without a religion of 
some kind; and, when people are starved of Religion, the desperate 
spiritual straits to which they are reduced by being deprived of this 
necessity of life can fire them to extract erains of religious consolation 
out of the most unpromising ores. The dassical example of this, up to 
date, was the astonishing metamorphosis by which the religion of the 
Mahayina had been conjured out of the forbiddingly impersonal 
philosophy that had been the first attempt of the disciples of Siddh^rtha 
Gautama to formulate the message of the Buddha. In a Westemiring 
World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era the beginnings of 
a similar metamorphosis of the Western materialist philosophy of 
Marxism were perhaps discernible in Russian souls ^at bad been 
deprived of their traditional religious sustenance. 

When Buddhism had been converted horn a philosophy into a 
religion, a higher religion had been the happy outcome; but, if the 
higher religions themselves were to be driven off the field, it was to be 
feared that lower religions would swiftly occupy the abhorrent vacuum. 

In a world on which the higher religions had been losing their hold 
there were in a.d. 1952 many people who had been finding substitutes 
for lost higher religions in 'ideologies’, and in several countries the 
converts to these new mundane faiths had been strong enough to seize 
control of the government and to use the whole power of the state to 
impose their own doctrine and practice on their fellow countrymen. By 
these methods Communism had been established in Russia, Fascism 
in Italy, National Socialism in Germany. But these flagrant examples of 
the recrudescence of Man’s ancient worship of bimsdf in the panoply 
of his corporate power gave no measure of ^e actual prevalence of mis 
spiritual malady. The most serious symptom was that, in professedly 
democratic and professedly Christian countries, whose complacent 
citizens were congratulatii^ themselves that they were not as other 
men were,* or even as this Fascist or this Communist, four^fifths of the 
religion of five-sixths of the population in these countries likewise was, 
in practice, by this time, the primitive pagan worship of the bee-hive 
by the bee and of the ant-heap by the ant.* This recnidescent idolatry 
was not redeemed by being concealed under the fine name of patriotism ;* 
and, indeed, in this unadmowledged cult of it, its influence was more 
insidious than in the naked Fascism and Communism at which the 

> Luke zviii. ti. 

* See pp. 4^9-40 end 445^. above, end pp. 5x^1, below. 

> The tenuite can idolue the tennhaiy at ue coat of condemnins ita kind to the fate 
of Lot'e wife; but the human loul that idoiixea a Corporate Humanity inatead of wor- 
thipping God condemns itaelf, not to aelf.petrifaedon, but to aelf-deatruction. The 
corporatc.aelf-worahipping human aociei aninul wrecka the fabric of a aocielity without 
which Man cannot aurvive, in thii godlcaa attempt to Mrfect it. When Man leeka to 
become a bee in the bee-hive, he tumi himaelf into an lahmacl in the arena, where 'hia 
hand will be againtt every man, and every man's band againat him' (Gen. zvi. la). 
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Christian democratic pharisee pointed his reproving Bnger, or than in 
the still franker form in which the same idolatry had been practised in 
the Hellenic World in the cults of Athena Poliuchus, Tyche Antiochedn, 
Fortuna Praenestina, Dea Roma, Diviis Caesar.^ 

This corporate self-worship was perhaps the most vicious of all the 
lower religions that were surging in to take the higher religions' vacated 
place, but it was far from being either the only revenant or the most 
primitive of these haunting ghosts. In the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era all the surviving primitive societies and all the hardly less 
primitive peasantries of the non-Westem civilizations—the muzhiks, the 
ryots, and the coolies who, in their hundreds of millions, amounted 
to three-quarters of the living generation of Mankind—were being 
oinscripted into the Western Society’s swollen internal proletariat;* 
and, in the light of all the historical precedents, the ancestial religious 
practices through which this host of humble new recruits would con¬ 
tinue to seek satisfaction for their own religious needs seemed likely to 
find their way into the empty hearts of the proletariat’s sophisticated 
masters. 

On this showing, a crushing victory of Science over Religion would 
be a disaster, for, if Science should succeed in expelling the higher 
religions from the human heart, she would not be able to prevent the 
lower religions from taking their place. 

‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest; and, finding none, he saith: I will return unto ray 
house whence I came out. And, when he cometh, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; and the last state 
of that man is worse than the first.’’ 

The same disastrous set-back would likewise be the nemesis of a 
crushing victory of Religion over Science; for Reason, as well as Religion, 
is one of the essential faculties of Human Nature, and the historical 
precedents indicated that, when a higher religion routs an intellectual 
enlightenment, it pays the penalty of degenerating into a lower religion. 
Religion cannot deny scientific truth, or suppress free and disinterested 
scientific inquiry, with impunity. When Religion commits this crime, 
the society ^t is the victim of it becomes petrified; for a civilization 
that allows itself to be castrated intellectually is allowing itself to be 
deprived of part of its creative faculty—in which intellectual creativity 
is an essential element. 

In the histories of other civilizations known to latter-day Western 
students of History, there were notorious examples of this calamity. 
When the Hellenic philosophy had capitulated to Christianity in the 
fourth and fifth centuries,^ and to Islam in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
of the Christian Era, and when the Sinic philosophy had capitulated 

» See I. i. 443-4. a See V. T. 153-4. 

> Luke xi. a4-aS: ep. Mett. xit. 43-45. 

a For en expieiMtion of thii portent, tee the pimge quoted from Edwj^ Bevto in 
V. V. 55S-P. Mr. Mertin Wight oornmentf: The puuge quoted from Edwyn Sevan 
•implf makes the point that PhiJoaophy capitulated oecauae it was inadequate to human 
nee^, and implies that the capitulation waa good and neceaaary.' 
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to the primitive religions of a swoUen Sinic iotcmal proletariat during 
the last two centuries B.c.,* the victorious religion had in each case paid 
for its victory by suffering a set-back that had been not merely an 
intellectual but a moral and a spiritual reverse as well.* In the Western 
World at the close of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era the 
triumphantly militant men of science would have laughed to scorn 
any suggestion that they, in their turn, might be on the eve of making 
a similar surrender, and the ‘die-hard’ defenders of the inte^ty of 
traditional religion would have been almost equally surprised, m their 
heart of hearts, to receive tidings of the imminence of this miraculous 
reverse of roles at this stage of their long losing battle against their 
aggressive rationalist opponents; yet, only fifty years later, the outlook 
and temper of the men of science had in fact already changed to an 
astonishing degree as a result of the shattering experience of two world 
wars. 

During the quarter of a millennium ending in August 1914 the 
Western man of science—surveying the world around him, believing 
that he had made it,* and never doubting that it was very good*—had 
been buoyed up by the naive conviction that he had only to go on 
churning out ftcsh scientific discoveries, and leaving it to his techno¬ 
logical and commercial executants to apply these discoveries in any way 
that might please them, in order to ensure that the World should go on 
growing better and better. The pace of scientific, technical, and economic 
progress was accelerating, and no limit was in sight. The scientist’s 
observation of the current phenomena was not incorrect, but his 
interpretation of them was vitiated by two fundamental errors. 

The scientist was mistaken in attributing the relative well-being of the 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century Western World to his own 
intellectual achievements; and he was mistaken in assuming that this 

* See the ptua^ quoted from Dr. Hu Shih in V. v. 549 «od 5^5-6. Mr. Martin 
Wight commenta; 'In eo far aa the Sink philoaophv capitulate, waa tt not rather to the 
Mahiyina—at any rate in the long run—^han to the primitive religiona of the internal 
proletariat ?' 

> Mr. Martin Wight commenta: *rbe example# that you nve do not bear out tout 
theaia. (i) It aeems rather question-bennng to adduce die Hellenic philosophy ot the 
fifth to tenth centuries of toe Christian Era aa an instance of “an intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment": moat people would r^ard it as an instance of the moribundi^' of a particular 
philosophical tradition, reflecting the moribundxty of a particular ctvilixatioQ—and this 
would DC consonant with your general view of a philosophy at the expression of a 
Dominant Miooriqr. “An intellectual enli^tenment" usually means a creative phase, 
like the Ionian philotophy of the sixth- 0 th centuries S.C. or the Aufldlrung of the 
eighteenth century of toe Christian Era. Actually the three examples that you give are 
all examples of a philoeophy giving up the ghost in the last stages of the decadence of a 
civiliaaiion—and would it not be natural to regard thu at a regular feature of that 
process, wherein (aa you have arned throughout) the higher religion inherits the past 
and transmits it to the future^ (ii) Did Christianity in the fifth century of the Christian 
Enr and Islam in the tenth, “pay the penalty of degenerating into e lower religion" ?* 

_ The writer would accept Mr. Wi^ht it contention that each of the three philosophies 
cited in this passage had exhausted its creative powerc long before the free exercise of 
its now traditional and convcntimial mode of thought waa suppreaaed by a higher rdigion; 
but he would also contend that in each case the repressive higher religion iniUcted—aa 
the historical sequel in each case sh o ws a deep spirituel injury on itself in the act of 
fupprcaaing even a moribund intellectual activity. 

* This belief was advertised, aa late u A.D. 19^6, by an eminent latter-dey Western 

archaeologist. Mr. V. Gordon Chitde, in the title of his book Af<m Mom Himself 
(London 1936, Watts). See p. 541, n. a. below. 4 Oen. i. 13. 
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recently achieved well-being was going to persist in taeada saeculorum and 
to increase ad infimtum. A Modem Western Science had been, not the 
author, but merely the beneficiary, of the lull between the dying down 
of the storm of the wars of religion and the rising of the storm of the 
wars of nationality—a new tempest which had breathed its first ominous 
gust in the American Revolutionary War, and had blown half a gale in 
^e wars of the French Revolution and Napoleon, before it had burst 
on the World in its full fury in the general wars of a.d. 1914-18 and 
A-D. 1939-45.* The breathing-space between these two paroxysms in the 
recent course of Western history had been the achievement, not of 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century Western scientists, but of 
seventeenth-century Western statesmen who had come to the conclusion 
that the wars of religion were leading nowhere but towards destruedon 
and that this senseless barbarity ought to be stopped. These statesmen 
had duly brought the wars of r^ion to an end, but their work bad been 
ephemeral because it had been performed in a cynical spirit, on the 
strength of a mistaken diagnosis of Human Nature. The spiritual truce 
that had reigned from the close of the seventeenth century to the open¬ 
ing of the twentieth had been fotmded on the false assumption that 
Rdigion, so far from being one of the essendal faculties of the Soul, 
was a relic of savagery which a civilized society had now learnt, by bitter 
experience, to discard once for ail. The psychic energy released from 
the baneful service of this supposed anachronism was henceforward to 
be led into the channels of Science and Technology, where its free flow 
was expected to prove, not merely harmless, but posidvely useful. 

Before the twentieth century had run h^f its course, the falsity of 
these beliefs and expectadons about their society's situadon and pros¬ 
pects had been demonstrated to Western men of science by the shatter¬ 
ing effect of two catastrophic world wars in one lifetime on the society 
of which they were members and on the intellectual activity which was 
their own vocation. The scientists had seen their sodety driven once 
again along the road leading towards destruction; they ^d seen their 
own inventions and abilities conscripted, without their leave being 
asked, in order to speed the World on this fatal course; and their 
political impotence and moral responsibility had both been brought 
home to them, in the last act of the Second World War, by the 
dropping of the atom-bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The dis¬ 
covery of the structure of the atom, which was the supreme achieve¬ 
ment, up to date, of Western Sdence, and the worl^g-out of the 
‘know-how’ for disintegrating atoms on a scale that would produce 
effectively devastating results, which was the supreme achievement, 
up to date, of Western Technology, had been used to arm Man with an 
annihilating weapon before he had got rid of the institution of War; 
and this appalling application of Physical Sdence had cut the scientists 
to the heart and at the same time confronted them with a moral dilemma.* 

* Sm IV. iv. 141-S5; V. V. 160-1 and 668-7a; V. vl. 316-ai. 

* Sec, for eumple, the preiidentiel tddreti on The Ethical Dilemma of Science' 

that was Professor A. V. Hill to the British Aasociatioa on the 3rd September, 

I 9 S». 
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In a world which had not yet got rid of War, atomic research itself, 
as well as its practical application in the manufacture of annihilating 
weapons, threatened to be a desperately dangerous occupation for human 
minds and bands unless and until it were to be brought under the un¬ 
divided political control of some single world authority. Pending the 
attainment of this supremely difficult international objective, it would 
inevitably remain under the political control of individual Great Powers 
that possessed the secret and that commanded the resources to turn it 
to military account. Political control of atomic research was thus morally 
desirable in one form, and practically inevitable in some form or other; 
but this would mean the end of the liberty to conduct research, and to 
make public the results of his labours, at his own discretion, which the 
Modem Western man of science had enjoyed for the last quarter of 
a millennium. In the seventeenth century, Science had wrested this 
liberty from the Church, and now, in the twentieth century, she was 
to forfeit it to the State. The prospect was disconcerting, for the right 
of h-ee inquiry and publication was Science’s palladium. It was the 
breath of her nostrils; it was the key to her unprecedented performance 
in the Western World in the Modem Age; and, most important of all, 
it was a moral principle of which she was the recognized trustee on 
behalf of Mankind at large, beyond the narrow ranks of the small 
minority represented by the professional scientific workers. 

In this situation, an inclination to capitulate was already revealing 
itself, midway through the twentieth century, among physical scientists 
and other intellectual workers in a now battered and disillusioned 
Western World. Some had been crushed by the adversity which had 
overtaken their own intellectual avocation; others had had their hearts 
broken by the tribulations that had overtaken Mankind, their country, 
their family, and themselves; others had yielded to political pressure or 
coercion; others had been infected with the ’second chil^ood* that 
was rife in a ‘Brave New World’ around them; while others—and this 
was the most significant and most dangerous case—slacked the fortitude 
to bear patiently the spiritual distress of having lost a traditional religion 
without having gained a new one to take its place.* These weaker vessels 
were seeking an intellectual NirvSna by embracing either another tradi¬ 
tional religion, carrying a still heavier load of archaic silt than the faith 
of their fathers, or else one of the new mundane 'ideologies’. Either of 
these alternative spiritual refuges offered the fugitive what he was seek¬ 
ing ; for he was fleeing from a no longer bearable intellectual liberty and 
was seeking asylum in a spiritual prison-house. 

This failure of nerve was la tra^on des cUrcs\* and the error was one 
both of conduct and of judgement. If nobUsst oblige, it is iinworthy of 
the intellectual leaders of Mankind not to stand their intellectual ground 
when they find themselves out in the cold or marooned in the wilderness. 
Their high intellectual calling cannot be practised if its votaries cannot 

* In deploring contemponty revmioo* to tnditiontl rdigiona when thoe were the 
fruit, not of conviction, but of ditcreM, the writer would not deny thet there were also 
contemporuy reconveraioni that had the virtues of beinf disinterested and being tincerc. 

* Benda, j.: La Trahiton dtt CUra (Paris 1937, Gratset), quoted in IV. iv. 303. 
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rise to the legends^ moral strength of Moses and the bodhisattvas. 
Moses had not quailed when he had been condemned to wander in the 
wilderness for forty years in atonemciit for sins that had been not his 
own but Israel’s, and then to die without being granted more than a 
Pisgah sight of the Promised Land. The bodhisattvas had become the 
heroes of the MahSySna, and had eclipsed the arhats in the hearts and 
minds of their devotees, ‘ because at the supreme moment when, in 
virtue of aeons of spiritual effort, they had attained the verge of NirvSm 
and need only take the last final step in order to enter into their rest,* 
they had risen to a sublime height of unselfishness in condemning 
themselves, imcocrced and imprompted, to postpone their release from 
selfhood for aeons upon aeons more, in order to pilot their fellow beings 
along the arduous road, leading to srivation from the sorrowful wheel of 
existence, which the bodhisattvas themselves had travelled, in advance 
of their flock, to within a hair’s breadth of journey’s end.^ 

The heroic self-control of the bodhisattvas was the example which 
the intellectual leaders of Mankind needed to take to heart in a Westerniz¬ 
ing World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, because the hope 
of finding a second-best Promised Land just round the corner, in the 
canon of Edom or in the mountains of Moab, was as illusory as the 
temptation to slink back to the flesh-pots of Egypt was craven-hearted. 
It was an illusion because Religion, once lost, whether the loss of it has 
been the loser’s fault or no, can never be whistled for, like a dog, to come 
back obediently to heel at Man’s convenience. If the wanderer in the 
wilderness is eventually to reach the authentic Promised Land, he must 
have the endurance to stay the course; and, in the West midway through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it was uncertain how the men 
of intellect were going to take their ordeal. 

Thus, after three hundred years of spiritual warfare in the West 
between Science and Religion, it was impossible to guess which way the 
decision would fall if the outcome was to be a decisive one. Both com¬ 
batants were in danger of collapsing; and the only prophecy that could 
be made with any assurance was that, if their discomfiture were not 
simultaneous, the overthrow of the first to collapse would not spell 
victory for the momentary survivor. Whichever way the battle might 
eventually go, the real victor wotxld be a tertius gaudens in the shape of 
a host of primitive religions that were hovering round the battlefield on 
the wait for an opportunity to reoccupy a spiritual kingdom over which 
they had reigned imchalienged for hundreds of thousands of years 
before the advent of either Reason or Revelation. 

A Demarcation of Spheres 

This threat of a calamitous spiritual regression in the event of a fight 
to a finish between Science and Religion was an urgent warning of the 
need for a peace by agreement; but, if the peace was to be lasting, the 
agreement must be genuine, as had been demonstrated by the sequel to 
the diplomatic accommodation that had been made—in words but not 

> S«e V. vi. 148, and p. 426, n. a, above. * Pa. zcv. it. 

) Sec V. vi. 164,0.3,aodp. 426, n. 3,above,and IX. viij. 628and XII. ix. 633, below. 
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in deed—between a Christian revelation and an Hellenic philosophy in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era.* This \intoward 
precedent indicated that it was not enough that the parties should agree 
about the facts; their agreement with one another, if there was to be any 
virtue in it, must also tally with reality. 

Tliis last point may be illustrated by picturing a pair of Oklahomans 
travelling, on the last lap of their first journey to the East, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between Newark and New York. The two pro¬ 
vincial travelling companions have different interests in life; one of 
them is technological-minded, the other political-minded; but both are 
patriots. As their train cuts its way across the dismal reed-beds of the 
Jersey marshes, they see out of the coach-window a remarkable engineer¬ 
ing enterprise in full swing. A section of the marshes is being filled in 
to make a site for a new factory or power-station or what-not, and this 
arresting spectacle moves either spectator to ejaculate the first thought 
that comes into his head. ‘My goodness,’ exclaims the Oklahoman 
technocrat, 'if they go on at this pace they will soon have filled in the 
Atlantic, and that teach Joe Stalin what Uncle Sam can doT— 
'Good gracious,* exclaims the Oklahoman politician at the same instant, 
'if they go on at this pace they will soon have filled in the Atlantic, and 

f A Catholic friend of tht writer'a comment*: ‘The Church never conaiden any 
philosophy nwre than an approximation to the truth, and would diccard Ariatode 
to-morrow if it found a philoeophy that went deeper into reality.' The writer would rvot 
dispute hi* friend’e eeneeocion chat this waa the Chruttan Church’* theory of the term* 
on which it h*d cnade u*e of an Hellenic philoeophy for the formulatitm of a Chriatian 
tbeolo^; he would aicnply note that, in practice, the Church was still treatinB this 
Hellenistic theology ■* the orthodox, offlciu, tnd obligatory presenudon of the Chris- 
tisn Faith fifteen or lixtcen hundred year* after the epoch in which Christianity had 
originally been translated into this Mcllenie philosophical language. Notable attempts, 
made in the Early Modem Age of Weatero hiatory by missionary members of the Soaety 
of Jeaua, to retranslste Chtutiarury into the alternative language of a post-Buddhaie 
Hindu philoeophy and a Confucian philoeophy had eventually been quashed (see V. v. 
*65-7). Yet, if the Christian Church, as an institution, thus remained enmeshed in an 
Hdleoiacic theology of ita own weaving, the greatest of all Western Christian theo- 
logiaiu lived, in his personal religious life, to become aware of the Umitadont of theology 
through attaining the experience of transcending them. 

‘Item dixit idem tesds, quod, cum dictus Fr. Thomas celebraret Miattm in dicti 
capelll S. Nicolai Neapoli, fuit mirl mutationc commotus, et post ipssm misaam non 
acnjMit; neque dictavit aliquid, imo suipendit organa acripdonia in te^ parte Summae 
in Traetatu de Poeoiten^: et. dum idem Fr. Ray^dusyideret, quod ipse Fr. Thomas 
eeasaverat tcribere, dixit ei: Pater, quomodo dimiatsda opus tam grande, quod ad 
laudem Dei et illuminadonem mundi coepistia? Cui reapondit dictus rr. T^mas: Non 
poaaum. Idem vero Fr. Raynaldus timent, ne p^ter multum scudium aliquam incur- 
risset aoMndatn, inatabat quod idem Fr. TMmaa oondnuaret eciipta, et aimiliter 

ipM Fr. Thomas reapondit: Kaynilde, non poaaum, quia omnia, quae acripsi, videntur 
mihi paleae’ (Statement by Docninus Bartholomaeua de CapuA, logotheta et protono- 
tahua regni Sidliae, in the iVecetnu Iwfuuio’omj FaetM tuprr Viid, Commaiiont, tt 
Mif«adu rteol. mtM.fr. Thtmat dt Agidito, printed in Aeta Sanetorvm, Martii, Tom. I. 
PP- 7 t*f- 7 i 3 ^y 

‘Unde post aliquam horam ivit locius ad Magiitrum, ce, trahens ipsum per cappam 
fortiter, quasi a aomno contcmplatioais ipium ultimo excitavit. Qui auapirans dixit: 
Raynalde fili, tibi in secreto revelo, prohiben* ne in vid met alicui audeaa revelare. Venit 
finis Kripturae mese, quia talia sunt mihi revelata, quod ea, quae scripat et docui, modica 
mihi videntur, et ex hoc spero in Deo tneo quod, sicut doctrinae, sic cito finia erit et 
▼iue' (Evidence given dunng the Procese by the Prior of the Convent at Benevento, 
extracted from the life of Saint Thomas by Giulicknus de Th<^, O.P., and printed 
ibid., p. 674c). 

A spirited English version of these two passages, with chiractcriidc comment, will 
be found in Bridges, Robert: The Ttttcwunt of Btauty, Book I. U. 465—500, particularly 
the laat seven lines, which literally translate from 'Qui tutpiran* dixit* to the end. 
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then what will become of America’s security ? Why, the Red Army will 
be able to march on Oklahoma dry-shodl’ Agreeing about the facts, 
and never suspecting that their identical reading of them may be wrong, 
the two unsophisticated wayfarers fall to quarrelling, as their train 
drives into darkness tinder the Hudson, over the question whether the 
imminent abolition of the Atlantic is going to be a good thing or a bad 
thing. They could have spared themselves their quarrel if they had had 
the imagination to realize that the marshes and the Ocean were incom¬ 
mensurable, and that the integrity of the Atlantic was no more in danger 
from those forceful and efficient Yankee engineers with their bull¬ 
dozers than if they had been little children armed with toy spades and 
buckets. In transforming a patch of the morass into solid earth the 
engineers had been doing a creditable job, but they had not been 
miraculously achieving the impossible. TTiey had, in fact, been doing 
an economic service to their country without jeopardizing her military 
security. But Man does not find it easy to imagine what he has not 
experienced, and we have to bear in mind that our pair of rustic Okla¬ 
homans have never set eyes on the Atlantic, not to speak of crossing it 
If they had ever sailed on its waters or soxmded its depths, it would not 
have occurred to them to think of the Ocean as an annex to the Jersey 
marshes. 

The application of our parable to a current Western spiritual crisis 
is, of course, to be found in the suggestion that, if only the men of 
science and the religious authorities could agree in seeing the facts as 
they were, instead of agreeing in making an identical mistake about 
them, they might come to agree over the hitherto controversial question 
whether the facts were to be welcomed or were to be deplored. Either 
party might then arrive at a just self-confidence in estimating its own 
prowess and a just humility in recognizing its own limitations, and 
this psychological reorientation might enable them both to serve God 
and Man by overcoming their discord and working together in har¬ 
mony.* 

Science need abandon neither her belief in her mission to give Man 
an ever-increasing command over Non-Htiman Nature nor her confi¬ 
dence in her ability to go on winning successes in her own proper field. 
It could, indeed, be pre^cted that, with her marvellous enterprisingness 
and resourcefulness, she would go on reclaiming, for Man’s benefit, one 
patch after another of Non-Human Nature’s sterile and formidable 
slough, but the date could not be foreseen by which she would have 
converted the whole of this waste land into productive turnip-fields and 
remunerative building-lots, and the time would never come when she 
would have made dry land out of the Ocean. It was at this point that 
a saving humility—^e sovereign prophylactic against the fatal sin of 

> A belief that there ia no mund for 1 coUiaion between Faith and Science ia attributed 
to the Modemifta by Pope Tiua X in hia encyclical 'Paaceikdi dominici ffregia’ of the 
8th SeptenU>er, 190^: 

'Fidea ... id unioS apectat, t^uod aeieatia incofooecibile aibi ease profitetur. Hinc 
diYcraum utrique penaum: icientia vertatur in phaenomenia, ubi nullua ndei locua; fidea 
e contra veraatur in divinia, quae adentia penitua ignorat. Unde deinum conficitur, inter 
fidem et Kientiam nunquam eaae poaae diacidium: at enim auum quaeque looun teneat, 
occurrere aibi invicem oumquais pourunt, atque ideo nee contrtdicere.’ 
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hybrid—might usefully steal over the giantess’s mind while she was 
rejoicing to run her course.’ 

Man’s Intellect is always in danger of being dazzled by its own 
triumphs through overlookine the sobering truth that, by comparison 
with the Soul, the Intellect has an easy task. The held within which 
the Intellect makes its conquests is relatively narrow, and the objects 
with which it deals are relatively tractable. A triumphant Modern 
Western Science and Technology should reflect and confess that, before 
the expiration of the Upper Palaeolithic Age, Man’s Intellect had 
already fulfilled the essence of its modest task of making Man 'the lord 
of Creation’ by taking delivery of God’s gift to Man of ‘dominion over 
the fish of the sea and over the fowl of the air and over the cattle and 
over all the Earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
Earth’.* 

'The evidence derived both from a study of fossil remains and from a 
study of primitive races leads to the conclusion that the evolution of 
human intellectual capacity early reached a relatively advanced stage. .. . 
It would seem that the major part of the progress in the evolution of the 
intellectual fiiculties had been accomplished far back in Palaeolithic times. 
Those living races which, with all due reservations and qualifications, 
may be held to represent in mental and bodily characters Palaeolithic 
races, differ from Modem European Man rather in disposition than in 
intellect. And it is important to note that it is in the growth of the Intellect 
rather than in the growth of the other mental faculties that Modem Man 
is distinguished from his pre-human ancestor. ... An inquiry into the 
forces which we must assume to have been at work shows that intellectual 
capacity was more favoured in the intermediate stage than after Primitive 
S<^ety had come into being. .. . Within this period, Man descended to 
the ground, spread, if not into every continent, at least Hr over the surface 
of the World, and came to dominate all other living organisms as no 
species had ever done before. Clearly he was enabled to achieve this result 
by his [already attained] intellectual powers and by them alone.’’ 

From that stage upwards in the ascending and accelerating course of 
Man's scientific and technological progress, Man had never lacked the 
necessities of material life; all sut^quent additions had been super- 
fiuities; and these superfluous increments of material wealth and power 
had not been blessings in themselves; they had been searching tests of 
Man’s character, proving themselves blessings if he used them for good, 
and oirses if he used them for evil.* Such double-edged material gifts 
had been challenges to Man’s spiritual nature; and ^e challenge had 
become more formidable with each fresh scientific and technological 
advance, because each had added momentum to the material ‘drive’ 
that goes into Man's moral acts, whether good or bad. Man’s apparently 
boundless ability in mastering his material environment had thus played, 
in Man’s spiritual life, the part played by Mephistopheles in Faust’s;’ 

« P*. xbt. S. a Gea- i. a6. 

* Carr-Sauaden, A. M.: Tht Population ProbUm (Oxford 1922, Clarendon Preis), 
pp. 405 and 390. 

* An adourable presentation of thii point will be found in Brunner, Emil: Chrittiamty 
and Civilitatim, fint part (London 19 48, Niibet), pp. 8-70. 

* See 11 . i. 27t-^. 
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and in this sense only—and it was a negative sense which was at the 
opposite pole from Marx’s—Man’s economic progress had been the 
key to human history. 

The truth is that the command over Non-Human Nature, which the 
Intellect has in its gift, is of almost infinitely less importance to Man 
than his relations with himself, with his feUow men, and with God. 
But ‘Abstract Reason does not tend to conununion, but to tinity. In 
thinking I am related to general truth, to ideas, but not to the Thou of 
my neighbour’and Man’s Intellect would never have had a chance of 
making Man the palaeolithic Lord of Creation, and never even a possi¬ 
bility of achieving its own existence, if Man’s pre-human ancestor had 
not been endowed with the capacity for becoming a social animal, and 
if Primitive Man had not risen to this spiritual occasion so far as to 
school himself in those rudiments of sociality that are the Intellect’s 
indispensable conditions for performing its co-operative and cumulative 
work.* And, when once Man’s Intellect had given him dominion over 
Non-Human Nature on the face of this planet to a degree that made it 
certain that Man would be able to keep the Human Race in existence 
here so long as the physical conditions might continue to allow of 
the possibility of mammalian life, Man’s command over Non-Human 
Nature ceased, from that time onwards, to have significance apart from 
providing a test of Man’s capacity, and a gaun of his success or failure, 
m the spiritual held. From that time onward at any rate, if not from 
the first moment at which Man’s pre-human ancestor had become 
human, Man’s intellectual and technological achievements had been 
important to him, not in themselves, but only in so far as, by penalizing 
his moral failures and rewarding his moral successes, they had forced 
him to face, and grapple with, moral issues which otherwise he might 
have managed to go on shirking. They had driven him through dry 
places, seeing rest and finding none,* as lo was goaded by the ceaseless 
stings of Hera’s gadfly. 

Through its unprecedented achievements on its own plane a Modem 
Western Science had indeed raised moral issues of profound importance, 
but it had not solved any of these moral problems and had not even 
made any contribution towards solving any of them, because it had not 
added anything to Man’s knowledge of Man and God, or to his insight 
into how to deal with either of them. 'The most important questions 
that Man must answer are those for which scientific knowledge is not 
enough.’^ ‘The possession of Reason, of intellectual activity as such, is 
no guarantee of Truth, Goodness, and true Humanity. The principle 
of the truly human, of Goodness and Truth, is higher than Reason.’* 
In spiritual insight and action the higher religions still remained the 
pioneers; and their unique achievement in this crucial field put them in 
a light to which a Modem Western Science ought to open its eyes. For 


' Brunner, op. dt., Brat port, p. 44 

* T^it Man'* intellectual life i* examined further in X. ix. 697-704. 

* Matt XU. 43. . ^ ... 

* Burgmann, Biahop E. H.: 7 A« CAwrcA'i Encounter tnth Civibjotton (London X 448 > 


Loncmana), p. 19. 

* Bruaeer, op. dt, first part, p. 69- 
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a quarter of a millennium, reckoning back from the year a.d. 1952, a 
Modem Western rationalism had been deriding traditional religion for 
its reluctance to drop the flotsam of primitive rites and myths that it 
had still been carrying along in its current,' and this attack had been 
justified in so far as the ecclesiastical authorities had continued to insist 
on explaining traditional practices, and formulating traditional beliefs, 
in the antiquated intellectual terms of an ephemeral Hellenic or Indie 
exposition of Philosophy.* But, in passing this just judgement on the 
theoloman, the rationalist was exposing himself to the stricture of the 
GospeU: 

'Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but con- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother: Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.’* 

It w'as not only the fact that, on the spiritual plane, where one inch 
gained is of greater consequence for Mankind than a mile gained in 
supererogatory additions to Man’s command over Non-Human Nature, 
traditional religion was still holding the lead; it was also the fact that, 
in the latest chapter of Western history, in which a Modem Western 
Society had placed her destinies in Science’s hands, she had been as 
sensationally unsuccessful in things human and divine as she had been 
sensationally successful in things material. The exercise of humility 
that was required of a Modem Western Science was, not to lose confi¬ 
dence in her prowess within her own field, but to recognixe the bitter 
truth that, in spite of all her intellectual achievements—past, present, 
and future—she was spiritually impotent, and that Socrates had taken 
the right turning at that critical point in Us life at which he had aban¬ 
doned the study of Physical Science in order to seek communion with 
the spiritual power that informs and governs the Universe.* The Hel- 

* See the ptau^ from Butler’s Analogy, quoted in V. v. n. 3. 

* Mr. Msnin Wight comments: 'What is the criterion of ootoleteneas in Philosophy? 
Plato and Ariatotie are the two philosophers who have been drawn upon by Christianity 
moat~-tre they obsolete? In whst sente is the l.ogoe doctrine antiquated, in which the 
Aeschylean doctrine of ird^ct fidSos is not? If one thinks of a moral or intellectual tradi¬ 
tion, not in the physico-geogra^hical terms of a silt-laden river, but in the perhaps more 
accurate and appre^riate biological terms of ontogenesis or of a tree putting on rings, then 
very little (if anything) is seen aa antiquated or ephemeral: everything tsku its place in 
a tradition that iteaduy devdopa and becomes ri^er^ the new reflecting back upon and 
giving fresh meaning to the old. This figure of organic growth ia the Biblical one (Eph. 
IV. 13-16).’ 

The writer of this Study would agree that Man’s intellectual equipment is a cumula¬ 
tive heritage that ia perpetually being enriched by a continuing process of growth; and. 
for this very reason, he would submit that each suceeuive stage of Man's intellectual 
achievement ia as ephemeral as the girth of a tree in any partiemar year, whereas a flash 
of spiritual insight, like Aeschylus’s perception that learning cornea through sufiering, 
it Mrennial because it is complete and perfect in itself. This point is examined furdier 
in X. ix. 697-704. » Man. vii. i-j: ep. Luke vi. 41-42. 

* The ttoiy of Socrates’ conversion is told by Plato, ostensibly in Socrates' own words, 
in Phasdo, 90-97, quoted in III. iii. 186-7. 

This was the line taken by Somtes; and, after him, the school of Ariatippua of 
Cyrene, and later on the school of AristAn of Chios, took up the position thst Philosophy 
ought to confine itself to Ethics, on the ground that Ethics were both a feasible and a 
useful field of inquiry, in sharp contrast to a Phyaical Sdenee which [according to this 
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lenic philosopher’s momentous choice had indeed been approved by 
a Modem Western Christian man of science: 

'La science des choses ext^rieures ne me consolera pas de I’ignorance 
de U morale au temps d'aflliction; mais la science des moeurs me con> 
solera toujours de t’ignorance des sciences extirieures/* 

In its pursuit of the audacious task for which it has been equipped 
and commissioned by its Creator, the Human Intellect is indeed per¬ 
petually courting the nemesis that is visited upon the sin of hybris. 

'It is as true to-day as ever that the Promethean man who thus disturbs 
afresh the primordial balance of Nature will have to pay for his impiety. 
Yet he cannot forswear the principle he serves. . . . Never before in the 
history of Man has the pride and power of the Intellect as a means of 
superiority over Nature been so proudly asserted as it is to-day. . . . The 
development of.. . the Scientific Intellect.. . has, more than any other 
single cause, served to repress the intuitive science of Antiquity which 
gave ear to the voice of dreams and which honoured the wisdom that tried 
to discern naturally revealed truths rather than the capacity to accumxiUte 
data.’> 

From the same angle of vision, we can see the points in which humility 
and self-confidence were required of the higher religions. The ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities ought to be confident about the essence, and humble 
about the accidents, of the faiths of which they were the momentary 
trustees. 

Religion ought to be prepared to surrender to Science every province 
of intellectual knowledge, traditionally within Religion’s field, to which 
Science might succeed in establishing a title.’ A just humility would 


•chool of iboughq WBi io the fint piece incomprehentible, while in the eecond piece it 
could never be of any use even if it could be brought into focue. Phyeicel Science would 
elweyt leave us juet where we were, even if it were to carry ue alon, higher than Per- 
aeua, “above the face of the deep and above the Pleiada", to give ua a direct phyaical 
vtaion of the whole Coamoe and the itature of Reality, whatever that may be. This 
acientifie enlightenment would not make ua any wiaer or juiter or braver or better, not 
to apeak of ita not endowing ua with the bleaiinga of itrcngth and beauty and w^th, 
which are eaaential for happineu' (Eusebiut: Pratp. Evang., xv. but. 7 ip. 8(4 c), re- 
|imted in VMt Amim, J.: Stcieonm Vetmm Fragmaita, vol. i (Leipzig 1905, Teubner), 

, Blaiae: No. 67, according to Bnintchvicg’t arrangement 

* Baynea, H. G.: Mythology tho ^oirf (London 1940, BaiUiire, Tindall, & Cox; 
1949. Methuen), pp. 316, 310, 317. Cp. pp. 485-d and 631-2. 

> Mr. Martin VV^ht ootrunents: 'But it ta juat over thia eatabliahment of a title that 
agreement it ao difficult to reach. What ia Religion to do when a Freudian or a Be- 
haviouritt Ptycholo^ aiacita a title to the province of Moral Philotophv ? The hiatory of 
the paat three centunea hat abundantly ahown that Science like every other field of human 
activity—like Religion itself—ia inherently encroaching: it tends conatantly to trans¬ 
form itaelf into the autonomous creed “claiming sovereign jurisdiction over the whole 
field" of which you apeak on p. 473 above; and ia Religion not to defend ita own truths ^ 
Surely there ia here an ineluctable warfare ariaing out of the Faustian nature of the 
Weatem tradition (if not of Man himself), and at neat thia warfare can orUy be keyed 
down to what von HUgel, who grappled with this problem more profoundly Mrhapa than 
any other Modem Eiwluh phUoeopher, used to call a "coating and fruitful tension”.' 

The writer of thia Smdy would agree that there was bound to ba a tension between 
Religion and Science, if only because of Science’a empirical method of inquiry by a 
process of trial and error. It was the intellectual glory of a Modem Weatem Swnce that 
It waa tlwaya willing to put its successive hypotheses to the teat of a free and unfettered 
examination, and to modify or even abandon any hypothesis that might be impugned 
by the progress of thought and discovery. This intellectual honcaty, which waa a point 

B MM.vn R 2 
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rec^uire Religion to confess that, if it was true that on the spiritual plane 
Soence was impotent, it w’as also true that on the intellectual plane 
Religion was a babe who was childishly prone to err.* A just moral 
probity and self-respect would require Religion to refrain from putting 
any stumbling-block in Science’s way when Science was practising her 
own sovereign virtue of intellectual honesty by following the argument 
faithfully whithersoever it might lead. And a just self-confidence would 
require Religion to comprehend and proclaim that she could go on 
surrendering to Science one province of intellectual knowledge after 
another without impairing her own essence or diminishing the infinity 
of the Kingdom of God—any more than the volume of the Atlantic 
could be diminished by successive achievements of American civil 
engineers in the progressive reclamation of the Jersey marshes. Religion 
co^d afford to lose die marshes so long as she retained the Ocean; and, 
more than that, she would not only suffer no appreciable loss; she 
would win an appreciable gain by getting rid of an alien slime which, 
on her hands, was nothing but an encumbrance and a defilement. 

Religion’s traditional dominion over intellectual ground had been an 
historical accident, and this accident had been as detrimental to the true 
interests of the provisional occupier of the vacant slough as to those of 
the tardily appearing rightful owner. On the Time-scale of the age of 
the Human Race the Intellect’s achievement of making Man the Lord 
of Creation had been a relatively recent event. In the practical sphere, 
as we have observed,* this had not been achieved until the Upper 
Palaeolithic Age, and in the theoretical sphere it had not been achieved 
until the emergence of the civilizations of the first generation. Down to 


of honour tmong We*t«ni icientut*, wu perfaap* the chief siosle cauee of their aatozuih- 
ina (ucceaa; andthia admirable empiriou method of inquiry, which the men of acieace 
flowed, manifestly absolved the layman from any intellectual obligation to accept a 
new adentific hypothcaia unleu and until it had eatablished ita title by surviving the 
ordeal of being put to the proof in an exhaustive debate among the scieniiau themselves, 
liie history of a Modem Western Sdenee over e span of some three hundred years, 
reckoning oaeJe the year a.o. 195a, did, however, indicate that the empirical 

sdentiiic meth^ of inquiry usually reacted in course of time in producing agreed and 
auured additions to scientific knowledge; and at this stage the layman who, up to this 
Mint, had been justified in suspending judgement would no longer he juttifi^ in reject- 
ingSaence'a considered and tested uidings. 

The heliocentric hypothesis propoeed by a Modem Weatem astronomy was a clauic 
example of a new scientific theory which hid established its title sfter the authorities 
responsible for the policy of the Christian Church had committed themselves to a 
rejection of it Th^ would have been better advised if they had merely suspended 
judgement until a mud verdict had been pronounced in the court of Science, within 
whose intellectual jurisdiction the trial ox this hypothetit unquestionably fell; and it 
should have been madvely easy for the ecclesiastiw authorities to leave the last word 
to the sdendsta in an astronomical province of sdendfic inqu^ which was manifestly 
rather remote from the realm of spiritual a&ira. The tame prindplea, however, would 
apply with no leaa force in a province m which questions of moral conduct were involved, 
as they were in Sdence'i new province of Psychology. In an encounter with a new 
^chological hypothesis, as in an encounter with a new astronomical hypothesis, 
Religion would be justified in suspending judgement so long as the hypothesis was on 
trial in the court of Science, but it would not be justified m rejecting Sdence’s con¬ 
sidered judgement on any point of scientific fact. 

< Thus proposition had oecn pilloried by the Sacred Office in Rome, in the Decree 
'Lamentabiti' of the 3rd July, 1907, as the fifth point in a catalogue of errors imputed 
to the Modernists: 

'Cum in depMto fidci veritates tantum revelatae conrineaniur, nullo sub respectu ad 
Eccicaism pertinet iudicium ferre de sssertioDibus diseiplinarum humananim.’^ 

> See pp. 4S6-7, above. 
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those comparatively recent dates the technical and speculative activities 
over which the Intellect had not yet asserted her mastery had been 
fumblingly performed by her, blindfold, under the aegis of Religion 
and in Religion's name. Primitive Man’s success or failure in hunting, 
in agriculture, in navigation, had to be an affair of the Heart in default 
of the Head; and this responsibility of Primitive Religion in a field that 
was not Religion’s oud had been t^en over from their predecessors by 
the higher religions when the heavenly waters of Revelation had de¬ 
scended upon me Earth and scooped up the soil from the canons that 
they had scoured out to make beds for mighty rivers. If we ask ourselves 
whether, on balance, Religion had lost or gained, in terms of her own 
intrinsic values, by subsequently relinquishing to Science the intellec¬ 
tual provinces of Cosmogony, Astronomy, Greology, and Biology, we 
shall answer unhesitatingly that she had been the spiritual gainer, and 
that she had been threatened with spiritual loss oiUy in so far as she 
had been tempted to convert herself from an unintentional trespasser 
into a wilful usurper by resisting Science's legitimate claims. 

Religion had been the gainer by parting with her dominion over these 
works of God’s creation because, for Religion, this is obnoxious lumber. 
Religion's task is to lead Man towards his true end of worshipping God 
and entering into communion with Him, and Man is always apt to miss 
his goal by turning aside to worship the creature, through whom God is 
both manifested and obscured, instead of worshipping the Creator Him¬ 
self.* When Religion associates the w’orks of God with their Maker as 
objects of worship, she is encouraging a spiritual infirmity to which 
Man is prone instead of helping him to overcome it; and, in view of this, 
she ought humbly to confess that, so far from doing her an injury. 
Science is doing her a service in wresting from her, even against her will, 
the intellectual flotsam that ever threatens to defeat Religion’s purpose 
by becoming an object of idolatry.^ For the adherents of a traditional 
Christianity it had always been evident that the Jewish and Christian 
iconoclasts of the last two centuries b.c. and the first three of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, who had been branded as 'atheists' by their contemporaries,* 
had in reality been the liberators of Religion from the idolatrously 
worshipped ritual impedimenta of an Hellenic paganism. On the same 
showing, the ecclesiastical authorities of a later day ought to recognize 
with humility that a Modem Western Science was likewise a liberator 

1 See pp. 460-3, above. 

* ’We a^ .. . why CopemkaAitm hu ahalcen the Chruttan Church and theology to 
auch a degree that even in the beginniDg of the eighteenth century the j^emment of 
the Canton of ZOrich itrictii^rohibited the discutaion of thii theop^.... Copemicaniim 
had thia effect because the ^urch did, and had done for cencuriea, what it thould not 
have done. The Church had mixed up cruth-of-God with world-truth. It had ettabliahed 
and do^fflaticallv ctnoniaed the Biblical world-picture of Antiquity, which, becauie of 
ita origin, we call the Babylonian world-picture, with its three atoreya: the flat plate of 
the Earth; above it and on the tame axis, ao to apeak, the $ 1 ^ or Heaven; below it the 
Underworld. Thie ancient world-picture is merely (he vetael in which the divine revela¬ 
tion ta nven to Man, but haa itself nothing to do with that revelation. The Church and 
ita theology therefore were forced by Science to withdraw from a realm which was not 
theirs. Natural Science haa helped the Church to understand its own truth and essence 
better than it had understood them in the course of preceding centuries' (Brunner, E.: 
Cfirutiamty €md CivUisation, first part (London 1948, Niabet), p. 83). 

t See V. vi. 536, and p. ^3, above. 
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from the idolatrously worshipped theological impedimenta of the higher 
religions. 

A Christian Church which had taken it so hard when a Modem 
Western Science had relieved it of the load of an outworn Babylonic 
astronomy might be expected to feel a far more vehement distress, 
resentment, and impulse towards contumacy if it were to be summoned 
to stand and deliver the hard-set theology in which a living original 
Christian faith had been petrified in the act of being translated into terms 
of an Hellenic philosophy.* Yet this Hellenic philosophical terminology 
itself bore witness to its own contingency and relativity in its presenta¬ 
tion of a doctrine which was a Christian theology’s central and distinctive 
mystery; for the Greek word ff/wtroma—correctly rendered in I,atin as 
personae —which had been used by the Nicene Fathers^ to describe the 
three persons of a Triune Godhead, signified the masks worn by the 
actors on an Hellenic stage; and masks are only another name for veils 
that perform to a consummate degree the veil’s ambiguous function of 
concealing a countenance by reproducing a simulacrum of its features 
in an alien substance.* In the year A.D. 1952 it might be augured that, in 
carving out for itself a new province labelled Psychology, a post-Modern 
Western Science would be imposing upon Christianity the most painful 
and at the same time perhaps most beneficent of all its acts of liberation 
by stripping away from a Christian theology some of those anthropo¬ 
morphic veils that had proved in the past to be the most tenacious of 
all the barriers between the Human Soul and its Maker.^ In performing 
for Christianity this excruciating service, Science, so far from depriving 
the Soul of God, would assuredly prove to have brought the Soul one 
step nearer towards the infinitely distant goal of the journey back to¬ 
wards its Maker on which every creature is perpetually travelling all the 
days of its pilgrimage on Earth.* 

Such were the gains that Science might be expected to continue to 
confer upon a reluctant Religion as a result of successive extensions of 
the bounds of Science’s own domain. It was only human that the 
authorities who had inherited a responsibility for the churches’ tradi¬ 
tional organization should wince and repine at acts of liberation and 
enlightenment when these were imperiously imposed upon them by 
a Science which was not tmder their control; yet it was certain that the 
Soul’s spiritual progress and profit could never be purchased at the cost 
of any set-back or loss to the Soul's Creator; for Science’s enlargement 
of her intellectual client kingdom can never abate, by one jot or tittle, 
the absoluteness of God’s eminent domain. 

The gain to Religion from surrendering provinces that were not legiti¬ 
mately hers could be measured by the loss that she had invariably 
suffered through reacquiring them. In a twentieth-century Westernizing 
World there was no serious prospect of Religion’s emulating past pyrrhic 
victories of hers by reasserting her dominion over lost provinces of 

‘ See pp. 470-1 end 473-4, above. 

* TosMner with their more frequently used term vwoordoor. 

> The role of God's creatures as veils which both reve^ and conceal God's countenance 
hat been touched upon on pp. 460-3, above. 

* See pp. 469-70, above. * To Him return ye every one' (Qur'In x. 4). 
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intellectual theory, such as Astronomy, but there were conspicuous 
historical examples of Religion’s having stultified and sterilized herself 
by backsliding mto politics. In contrast to Primitive Religion, in which 
the worship of the human ant-heap by human ants had been inextricably 
entangled with Man's wotahip of Gc^, the higher religions had shaken 
themselves fi'ee of politics at their birth for their earthly parents had 
been prophets who had broken through the barrier of Man’s idolatrous 
corporate seif-worship that had intervened between the Soul and God 
under the previous pagan religious dispensations. This had been the 
strait gate* through which the prophets had led their followers into a new 
vista of spiritual life, and its redosure had invariably had disastrous 
spiritual consequences. The classic case had been the tri^c counter- 
transfiguration of Muhammad from a prophet without honour in his 
own country^ into the successful ruler of a rival oasis-state.^ 

This was perhaps the only instance in which a higher religion had 
been politically debauched by its own founder; but the tragedy of Islam 
since the Hijrak —^which Muslims bad taken, with characteristic poli- 
tical-mindedness, as the initial date for their distinctive ecdesiastical 
era^—had also been the tragedy of other higher religions at later stages 
in their careers.^ Wc have seen the same blight overling Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism when they went into political action against the Hellenic 
conquerors of the Syriac World; overtaking ImSml Shi'ism when it w'as 
mobilized by the Safawls as a mundane weapon against the Ottoman 
and Uzbeg Powers; overtaking Sikhism when it turned militant against 
the Mughal Rij; overtaking a Medieval Western Christianity when it 
incarnated itself in a RespuMua Christiana and overtaking the modem 
Protestant variation of the same Western Christianity in so far as it 
allowed itself to become the established religion of this or that secular 
parochial successor-state of the abortive ecdesiastical commonwealth of 
Pope Gregory VII and Pope Innocent III. 

Politics was the province of mundane practical affairs in which the 
higher religions had implicated themselves with the most conspicuously 
disastrous results; but other provinces could furnish further illustrations. 
A censorious Christian critic might point out that Islam had been 
saddled by her founder not only with ^e political incubus of the Tem¬ 
poral Power but with the social incubus of Polygamy^ and the ritual 
incubus of the adoration of the fetish animating &e Black Stone; and 
a censorious Muslim critic might retort by counter-charges in kind 
agaiitst Christianity and the other living higher religioi^s. If it was true 
that Polygamy had been picked up by Islam from the social heritage of 
'the Times of Ignorance’ in a barbarian Arabia, was it not also true that 

* See p. 413, tbove. ’ Matt. vii. t}; Luke xiti. 24. 

s Matt. 57; Mark vi. 4: Luke iv. 24; J«ha iv. 44. 

* See III. iti. 466-72, and p. 440, above. s See p. 208, above. 

* See V. V. 646-712, ^tim. ’ See iV. iv. 512-84. 

s An apolc^t for Islam might reply, in defence, that an unlimited polygamy had 
been the eaubliahed practice in the ao^ environment into which the Prophet had 
happened to be tern, and that he had reformed thia exiating social institution, to far aa 
the weakneaa of the Besh would allow, by restricting the number of a man's lawful wives 
to four (making a personal exception tor himself, and aUowing to everybody any number 
of concubines). Tnia apology would laite the qtiettion whether it is expedient to reform 
an undesirable custom at the price of consecrating it 
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the likewise undesirable social institution of Caste had been picked up 
by Hinduism from the Indie Civiliaation,* and the idolatrous rite of 
image-worship’ by the Mahiylhia ftt>m Hinduism and by Christianity 
from Hellenism? And (our Muslim critic misht add) was not the 
Eucharist itself, which was the distinctive and ^ndamental sacrament 
of the Christian Church, a relic of Man’s pre-Christian worship of his 
domesticated food-supply ?> 

These stones that lay so ready to the hand of a {^lemical champion of 
each of the higher religions, if he chose to put his own glass wmdows 
in jeopardy by breaking his neighbour’s, were so many mutual danger- 
signals which ought to move the ecclesiastical authorities in all the 
churches to show the humility that was required of them; and the re¬ 
quirement was that they should humbly renounce dominion over pro¬ 
vinces of practical life, and likewise of intellectual theory, in which 
Religion had no legitimate title to lay down the law. 

A Common Endeavour 

If Religion and Science could each acquire humility, and retain self- 
conhdence, in the spheres in which, for each of them, self-confidence 
and humility were respectively in place, they might then find them¬ 
selves in a mood that would be propitious for a reconciliation; but a 
propitious state of feeling, though it is an indispensable condition for 
successful action, is not an effective substitute for action itself; and, if 
a reconciliation was to be achieved in deed, the parties must seek it 
through some joint endeavour. 

This psychological truth had been recognized in the past by the 
parties to the encounters between Christianity and an Hellenic philosophy 
and between Hinduism and an Indie philosophy. In both these encoun¬ 
ters, as we have seen, a conflict had been arrested by the pacificatory 
act of giving theological expression to religious ritual and myth in philo¬ 
sophical terminology; and the impulse to take action had in itself been 
well inspired; but, as we have a^ seen, the particular line of action 
actually taken had, in both these cases, been an aberration which had 
failed to bring a true and lasting peace because it had taken its cue from 
a false diagnosis of the relation between spiritual and intellectual truth. 
It had proceeded on the mistaken assumption that spiritual truth could 

> See IV. iv. 234-33. 

s The vouriei of religions which htd admitted the use of imtges into their liturgy 
might contend—u, indeed, they hed contended—that images could be used as aids to 
the worship of God without becoming objects of worahip in themselves. The iconoclast's 
reply would be that this was a theoretical possibility which had seldom been achieved in 
practice. 

> A Christian apologist might replv. in defence, that this antique rite of communion 
with a god incarrute in materia! food produced by human labour had been the estab¬ 
lished practice in the social environment in which Chriatianity had h»pcned to arise. 
It had survived there aa the fundamental ucrament in the worship of 'Tammua and his 
doubtea, Adonis and Osiris, and in the Hellenic mysteries of Zagreue, Triptolemus, and 
Dionysus. Christianity had etherialised this existing ritual institution, at far at the weak¬ 
ness of the flesh would allow, by transfiguring iu originally material meaning into a 
spiritual one. The abortive higher reliipons from which this sacrament had bew taken 
over by Christianity had already travelled tome distance along this road. And was this 
not the only known avenue to spiritual enlightenment ? Were not Man’s l^heat spiritual 
ideas all imaginative applications of ^miliar material facta to the mysterious realities of 
the Spiritual Univerae? 
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be formulated in intellectual terms. In a twentieth-century Westernizing 
World the Heart and the Head would be well advised to take warning 
from this historic failure of a previous attempt of theirs to •achiev*e a 
reconciliation on erroneous lines. 

Even if it were psychologically feasible, by agreement, to discard the 
classic theology of the four living higher religions and to substitute for 
it a new-fangled theology expressed in terms, not of an Hellenic or an 
Indie philosophy, but of a Modem Western Science, a successful 
achievement of th^ towr dt force would merely be a repetition of a pre¬ 
vious error which would invite the same nemesis. A scientifically formu¬ 
lated theology (if such could be conceived) would be as unsatisfying and 
as ephemeral as the philosophically formulated theology that was hang¬ 
ing like a millstone round ^e necks of Buddhists, Hindus, Christians, 
and Muslims in the year a.d. 1952. It would be unsatisfying because the 
language of the Intellect is an inadequate medium for conveying the 
insight that the Soul acquires when it has been ‘caught up to ^e third 
heaven’ and has ‘heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
a man to utter.It would be ephemeral because it is one of the virtues 
of the Intellect not to rest on its oars but ever to be striving to increase 
its knowledge of the Truth on its own level and to re-articulate the 
whole body of existing intellectual knowledge in the light of each 
new acquisition. In a Western World the writer’s generation had seen 
the entire corpus intellectuaU of Modem Western scientihe thought 
subjected to a revolutionary reorganization as a result of the two 
coveries of the theory of relativity and the structure of the atom. A 
theology expressed in terms of some current system of philosophy or 
science that was bound, ex officio, to be superseded,’ would stand con- 

< 3 Cor. xij. 3 3 nd 4. 

* In thU pMUfc, 3t cltewherc in thU Study, the writer linked Philoeophy with Scienee, 
beceuee he bdiev^ thsc every intern of phiJoeophy waa 1 Weltaiuehaumg derived 
from the body of •cientiBc knowledge current at the time and place it which the parti- 
cuUr ayatem of philoaophy bad been fonnulated. Believing thia, he believed that philo- 
aophiea changed, and were bound to change, ia reeponae to chuges in the field of 
Saence. Thia belief in the dependence of Philoeophy on Science ia challenged by Mr. 
Martin Wight. 'Modern Science', be comments, ‘ptoeeeda by the elaboration, testing 
and diacardiag of hypotheses; PhUoaophy doea no such thing—leait of tU does Meta- 

E hyaica. Thua Newton'a hypotheaea have now been replaced by Einstein's, becauie the 
tter explain observed phenomena more tatiafactorily; but there ia no sense in which 
Kwt hat replaced Plato, or Bergson haa replaced AnMlm. Their relatiooship with one 
another ia not a relation^p of progress and auperaeaaion, but of facets of a ain^e truth, 
soundings in a single ocean, portraits of a tingle sitter. Your own copious quotation from 
Plato in thia Study is evidence that philoaophiee are not ''bound ex offieio to be auper- 
seded”. "The bickerings of philosophic sects are an amusement for the foolish; above 
these jarringa and creakinga of the machine of thought there is a melody sung in uniion 
by the spirits of the spheres, which are the great philosophers. This melody, phitosothia 
quatdam peremeu, ia not a bi^y of truth revealed once for all, but a living thought whose 
content, never diecovered for the first time, is progressively determined artd clarified by 
every genuine thinker" (Collingwood, R. G.: SptMtim Mtntit (Oxford 19^, Clarendon 
Press), p. 13). 'There ia no important sense in which Theology exprestea itself in tenns 
of "sonw current system of science": Paley's God the Watcrunaker, Whitehead's God 
the mathemstidsn, and the Modemiat churchman's God the evolutiotuiy force, if they 
would be examples of what you mean, are not serious or significant contributiona to 
Theology. But the association between Theology and Meuphysiea is. of course, ex¬ 
tremely dose; Theology must always borrow its expression in put from the imperishable 
armoury of philosophical equipment; and every great theologian, even if he seems as 
revolutionary as Aquinas vu>o*mi Augustine, or Luther ow>d>otr Aquinas, or Calvin 
cu-d-tvr Luther, or von HOgel t>ir-d-m official Neo-'Thoauam, or Kul Bsrth.pu-d-cu 
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demned to as swift a collapse as the house that a foolish man built upon 
the sand.’ 

What then, should the Heart and Head do to be reconciled in the light 
of the monumental failure of their previous attempt to build a common 
platfonn for themselves in the shape of Theology ? Was there any open- 
mg in the Westernizing World of A.D. 1952 for a combined operation in 
a more promising direction ? At that date the imagination of Western 
Man was still obsessed by the mounting triumphs of Physical Science, 
which had recently been crowned by the supreme intellectual achieve¬ 
ment of dissecting the structure of the atom. Yet, if it were true, as has 
already been suggested in this chapter, that a mile gained in the progress 
of Man’s control over Non-Human Nature is of less importance to him 
than an inch gained in the enhancement of his capacity to deal with 
himself and with his fellow men and with God, then it was conceivable 
that, of all Western Man’s achievements in the tw'entieth century of the 
Christian Era, the feat that would loom largest in retrospect in the 
epimethean view of Posterity might be the breaking of new ground in 
the field of insight into Human Nature. 

That century was witnessing the ironical spectacle of Man standing 
appalled in face of his latest intellectual success, and the prospect that 
was terrifying and dispiriting him had been conjured up, not by any¬ 
thing in his newly won mastery of the atom, but by something in his 
age-old experience of himself. This experience told him, in accents too 
forcible to be ignored, that he could not trust himself to refrain from 
using the ‘know-how’ of the technique for splitting the atom for his 
customary purpose of forging a weapon to wield against his fellow men, 
and his scientific knowledge told him no less plainly that, when a weapon 
of this unprecedented potency had fallen into an unregenerate Human¬ 
ity’s hands, the wages of the sin of War might be the death of the Race.* 
^V^ere, in these appalling circumstances, was Man to look for access to 
the life that is the gift of God ?* A gleam of light might be caught in 
a passage from the shrewd pen of a contemporary English poet. 

No more across the Ocean ships return 
Fresh from the ends of Earth, the globe astern. 

Homeward for Europe’s tiny comer bound, 

Tense with the tidings of a world new-found . .. 

Yet even so, in spite of every change. 

One world remains where Fancy still may range, 

Remote, mysterious-sea’d, uncertain-shored, 

And only recently by men explored. 

ClsMical X^uthenniim, can b« teen in rctromect as hsTins taken his place in a melody 
sung in unison, snd s« a contributor to thtologia quatdam ptrennit.' 

The writer would agree, of course, that Theology was an expression of Religion in 
terms of Philosophy, and this was the eke of Theology as he saw it, because he b^eved. 
with Collingwood, that Philosophy (tike Science) 'is progressively deteimined and 
clarified’, and therefore also believed that each aucceaaive formulation of Philosophy, as 
srell at Saence, was ephemenU. The great philosophers had been grat in virtue ef Imng 
alto poets and prophets; and it is Plato the poet and prophet, not Plato the phil^pher, 
srhoae imperishable words are copiously quoted in tnis Study. 

t Matt. vii. 34-37; Luke vi. 47-49. 

* Rom. vi. 33. 

> Ibid, 
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A world of ph&ntom shapes, fear>haunted mists, 

Sailed not by seamen but psychologists, 

Without Equator, latitude or Pole, 

The veiled, vague chaos of the human soul.* 

The sudden entry that had been made by the Western scientific mind 
into this realm of Psychology during the generation in which those lines 
had been written had been a by-product of two world wars waged with 
weapons that were capable of producing shattering effects on the Psyche, 
though their ravages were only the child’s play of a pre-atomic Western 
Science. Thanks to the unprecedented clinical experience provided by 
these mental derangements that had been inflicted by two collective 
Western crimes, the Western Intellect had descried the subconscious 
depths of the Psyche and, in the act, had acquired a new con^ption of 
itself as a will-o’-the-wisp hovering over the surface of this unplumbed 
psychic abyss.* 

Considering Man’s proneness to identify with God Himself any work 
of God that Man, in the exercise of his puny prowess, has newly dis¬ 
covered or newly mastered,> it could be augured that the Modem 
Western scientific mind, after having followed the Hellenic school of 
philosophy for three Cartesian centuries in mistakenly identifying God 
with the conscious rational superstructure of the Psyche, might be led 
astray by its portentous discovery of a psychic underworld into exchang¬ 
ing an Hellenic error for an Indie one and following in turn the Indie 
school in mistakenly identifying God with the Psyche’s subconscious 
irrational abyss.* Yet it would be as vain for Science to hope to find God 
in the Subconscious as it would be needless for Religion to fear to lose 
Him there. 

‘Behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains and brake in pieces ^e rocks Ixfore the Lord; but the lx>rd was 
not in the wind; and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in 
the fire.’* 

Nor, again, had the Lord ever been in—in the sense of being contained 
in, and so being identical with—the Earth from which He had 
given Man his sustenance, or in the Sky from which He had sent him 
rain, or in the Sun from which He had blessed him with light and 
warmth, or in the fire that Man had kindled, or in the crop that he had 

I Skioxker, Mtrtys: lAtUn fd Malaya, III and IV (London 1943, Putnam), pp. 41 
and 43. 

a In making its own diacoveir of the realm of Paycholo^ a Modern Wettem Science 
might prove not to have been the fint Western explorer in this field; it might prove to 
have been merely rediscovering a realm that bad already been explored and mapped in 
the confessional maniul of a Medieval Western Christian Church. 

> See pp. 460-3 and 46S-0, above, and p. 713, n. i, below. 

* In the exultation et their intellectual conquest of the peychic realm of the Sub- 
conaciout, the piooeera of the twentieth-century Weatexn acbool of Psychology were apt 
to cry 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that ailent aea, 

without pausing to consider that Indie minds, following an intuitive line of approach, 
had anticipated them by aome twenty-five centuries. See further, p. 7x5 with n. r, 
below. * s Kings xix. ij-xa. 
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raised, or in the flock that he had bred, or in the tribe whose union had 
been Ws strength, or in any mansion of Man’s own Psyche—cither on 
its conscious surface or in its subconscious depths. 

Twentieth-century Western minds were well enough aware that 
Man’s Reason would serve him, with an unmoral impartiality, for good 
and evil purposes alike; but, in the exhilaration of their new discovery 
of the Subconscious, they perhaps needed a seventeenth-century mentor 
to remind them that this infant prodigy was likewise morally ambivalent. 

*Le Ceeur aime I’Etre Universel naturellement et soi-m^e naturelle- 
ment, scion qu’il s'y adonne; et il s’adurcit contre Tun ou 1 ’autre k son 
choix.’‘ 

The Subconscious is indeed a child, a savage, and a brute beast which 
is at the same time also wiser, more honest, and less prone to error than 
the Conscious Self. The Subconscious is one of those statically perfect 
works of creation that are the Creator’s 'stopping places’,^ whereas the 
Conscious Human Personality is an infinitely imperfect approximation 
towards a Being of an incommensurably higher order, who is Himself 
the maker of both these diverse but inseparable organs of the Human 
Psyche. Yet even the least ungodlike of God’s creatures falls as im¬ 
measurably short of the divine stature of its Maker as the broadest span 
of the Jersey marshes falb short of the breadth of the Atlantic Ocean; 
and, when the Human Spirit has both caught the light of Human 
Consciousness and explored the darkness of the Human Psyche’s sub¬ 
conscious depths, it is still as far as ever from having beheld the Beatific 
Vision of a Creator whose infinite being is never confined to any of His 
momentary stopping places, and whose ubiquitous presence always 
reveals itself behind and beyond each of His innumerable works. 

'Whither shall I go then from Thy spirit? Or whither shall I go then 
from Thy presence 

Tf I cUmb up into Heaven, Thou art there; if I go down to Hell, Thou 
art there also. 

'If I take the wings of the morning and remain in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, 

‘Even ^ere also shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall 
hold me. 

Tf I say "Peradventure the darkness shall cover me”, then shall my 
night be turned to day. 

'Yea, the darkness is no darkness with Thee, but the night is as clear 
as the day; the darkness and light to Thee are both alike.*> 

If Western minds in the twentieth century of the Christian Era were 
to have discovered the Subconscious merely to find in it a new object 
for idolatrous worship,* they would be placing a fresh barrier between 
themselves and God* instead of seizing a fresh opportunity to draw 

< Pwcal, BUite: Pentfes, No. 27^ tccording to Bnintchvicg’s arrangement. 

e See p. 461, above. r Pa. cxxxix. 6-11, aa in T/w itooA Cowman Prayer. 

* See pp. 46^3 end 46S-9, above, andp. 725, n. i, below. 

* The worihip of the Subconadoua would be an impoveriahment of the vUion of God 
a« Chrianja Patiena. An incanute aodt identified with the aubconacioui clement in the 
Human Payche would loae hw full humanity and become non-moral (like the Hindu 
gocU and the Olympiana) in becoming impersonal (like the deified forces of Nature and 
their aummadon in the perfunctory God of the Philoaophers). 
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nearer to Him. The opportunity was there; for, at each preN-ious dis¬ 
covery or mastery of a formerly unknown or untamed creature which 
Man had duly recognized as being, not the Creator, but another master- 

f >iece of His handiwork, Man had, in the intellectual act of spiritual 
iberadon, won a possibility of learning more about God as well, and 
of thereby entering into closer communion with Him. Man had always 
been thus rewarded for this lawful exercise of a dominion over his 
fellow creatures which had been conferred on Man by a Godhead who 
was both their creator and his; and an Alexandrian Hellenic philosopher 
of the allegorizing school—a Jewish Philo or a Greek Hypada—might 
have found an intimadon of this truth in the aetiological myth of Jacob's 
wrestling-match with the jinn at PenieP and in the fairy-story of the 
kidnapping of Proteus on Pharos by Menelaus and his men.* 

‘With a shout we threw ourselves upon him and pinioned him in our 
arms; and, sure enough, the old fellow started to play his sly tricks. First 
of all he turned himself into a lion with bushy mane, and next into a 
serpent, a leopard and a mighty boar; and, before he had finished, he had 
chimged into drenching water and into the towering foliage of a tree. But 
all the while we held on like grim death without relaxing, dll at last the 
uncanny old fellow grew tired of it.’* 

When Proteus was convinced, at last, that he could not wriggle out, 
he resumed his original form and gave Menelaus the information that 
he wanted;* and Jacob’s mysterious antagonist likewise gave Jacob the 
blessing for which Jacob asked when the jinn was convinced that his 
human adversary had the strength to hold him, if he chose, till they were 
overtaken by the breaking of tiie day. A Philo might have interpreted 
the jinn as a symbol of Nature’s potency, with which Man cannot 
venture to grapple without risk to his own integrity; an Hypatia might 
have interpreted Proteus as a symbol of the same Nature’s infinite 
variety; but both, if they had struck out this particular line of interpre¬ 
tation,* would have declared, with one accord, that it was Nature, not the ' 

• G«n. xxxii. *4-3*. * 0 <fytsty, Book IV, II. 351-570. 

* Ibid., 4^4-60. 

* The price that Man hu to pey for this acenwtion of a scientific knowled^ of 
Necurt is eloquently appraiaed by a writer in Tht Tima Littnry Svppitmatt, 17th 
Auguat, 1951, p. 514: 

‘Primitive Man, it U to be supposed, did net feel lonely in his envinnment: however 
cruel and terrifyina it might sometimes be. it was at least aomething akin to himself, 
somethina he could intuitively understand—could influence and propitiste. But on 
Modem Man the gates of Eden have dosed. The more he knows of the world around 
him the less he underatsn>ds it Nature it no longer kind or unkind, no longer amenable 
to human persutsion, but a soulless problem in higher mathematics; and there are timet 
when one re-echoes in an even dee^r sense Wordsworth's lament: 

Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn— 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me leas forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the tea. 

Or hear old Triton blow nis wreathed horn.' 
t Philo does not, in fact, take this line in any of the seven passages in which he offers 
a aymbolic interpretation of this episode of the Book of Genesit^hsp. xxjdi, w. 24-32), 
according to the index of passages, cited bv him from the Old 'Tesument, that is to be 
found in vol. vii of Cohn, L., and Wendlan^P.: PkHonis AUxxatdrini Optra Quae Super’ 
mrtt (^riin 1896-1926. Reimer, 7 voli.). The paaaages in queation are; ^ Ehn'ttalt, 
chap. 20 (C^bn and Wendland’s editioQ, rol. ii, p. 185, U. r t-t 3); D« Mutation* Normitum, 
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God of Nature,' that was at grips with the human hero of a philosophic 
folk-tale. Hypatia would have appealed to the imimpeachable testimony 
of Proteus’ own daughter Eidothea, as evidence that this immortal oracle 
of exact science was not the Lord God Poseidon, but was merely Posei¬ 
don’s underling, 'the Old Man of the Sea’;* and Philo would have 
pronounced Jacob to have been in error in inferring, from his antago¬ 
nist’s refusal to reveal his name, that he had 'seen God face to face’.' 
Had not Jacob confuted his own conjecture by living to tell the tale and 
putting it on record that his life had been preserved ? For had not God 
Himself said to Moses: 'Thou canst not see My face, for there shall no 
man see Me and live’?^ 

The Fundamental Unity of Truths 

If Science and Religion could seize their opportunity of drawing 
nearer to God by jointly seeking to comprehend God’s protean creature 
the Psyche in its subconscious depths as well as on its conscious surface, 
what would be the rew ards that they might expect to win if success were 
to crown such a joint endeavour ? In tto spiritual adventure the prize 
would indeed be splendid and the hope indeed be great for the Sub¬ 
conscious, not the Intellect,^ is the organ through which Man lives his 
spiritual life for good or evil. It is the foimt of Poetry, Music, and the 
Visual Arts, and the channel through which the Soul is in communion 
with God when it does not steel itself against God’s influence. In this 
enthralling voyage of spiritual exploration the first objective would be 
to seek insight into the workings of the Heart; for *le Coeur a ses raisons 
que la Raison ne connait point.** The second objective would be to 
explore the nature of the difference between rational truth and intuitive 
truth, in the belief that each of them is genuine Truth—though each 
only in its own sphere, and only as far as it goes. The third objective 

chap. * (vol. iii, p. >59, U. 7 - 8 ): chap. 5 (rel. ili, p. 164, U. 14-15): chap. 35 (vol. iii, 
p. tSS, 1 . 24): 1)4 Svmmu, Book I, chap. 14 (yol. iii, p. 222, 1 . 2); chap. i> (toL iu, 
p. 3M, 1 . 5): Dt Pramiu PagnU, chap. 8 (vm. v, p. 3^, I. 17). 

< nerb^ Georse: Tht Pulley, <]uoted on p. ^2, above. 

» Odyaty, Book IV, U. 384-7. 

s Gen. xxxii. 29-30. * Ezod. zxziii. 20. 

* Robert Bridffca, in The Tfstament ef Btouty, Book I, U. 148-61 andpoxnm, haa 
cxpreaaed what the writer of thia Study it trying to tty here. 

* Plato: Phatde, 114 c. Quoted in V. vi. 168. 

V The theaia that Man haa become Homo Sapiens incidentally to bocomins Homo 
Ftd>tr haa been propounded by Henri Bergaon in L' 6 oobitioH Criatrke (24th e<f.: Paria 
1921. Alcan), chap, a, pp. 163-70: 

X'inatinct eat, par excellence, u facultd d’utiUaer uo inatrument naturel orgtnia6.. .. 
Mata I'intelligence eat la faculty de fabriquer dea inatrumenta inorginia^s. c'ett-A-dire 
arriftciela.... Nout tenona rintelligence humaine pour relative aux nZeeasitu de Taction. 
Poaex Taction, la forme mSme de rintelligence a'en d6duit.... Partona done de Taction, 
et poaona en prinetpe que I'intelligence d'abord i ^briquer.... Notre intelligence, 
telle qu'elle aort dea maina de la nature, a pour objet principal le aolide inorgania6. . . . 
die eat la vie regardant au dehora, t’ext^rioriaant par rapport k clle-mSme. adopiant en 
principe, pour lea dinger en fait, lea dkmarehea de la nature inorgania6e. De U aon 
mnnement quand die ae toume veri le vivint ct m trouve en face de Torganiiation. 
Quoi qu’elle faaae alora, die rkaout Torganiad en morgania6, car clle ne aaurait, aana 
renveraer aa direction naturelle et aana ae tordre aur elle-mteie, penaer la continuity 
vraie, la mobility ryelle, la cooiptoytration rydproque ct, pour tout dire, cette Solution 
cryatrke qui eat la vie. . . . L'intelligeoce eat caractyri^ par une incompryhenaion 
naturdle de la vie.* 

* Paacal, Blaiie: Pensies, No. 277, according to Bnintchvicg’a arrangement 
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would be to seek to strike the underlying rock of fundamental Truth on 
which rational and intuitive truth al^e must be founded. And the final 
objective, in striving to strike rock-bottom in the psychic cosmos, would 
be to attain to a fuller vision of God the Dweller in the Innermost. In 
the present Study we cannot aspire to do more than follow our pair of 
explorers—if Science and Religion can be imagined as setting out hand 
in hand—on the first stages of this new quest for the Visio Beatifica.' 

The warning, so unfortunately ignored by well-intentioned theo¬ 
logians, that ‘it hath not pleased God to give His people salvation in 
dialectic',* is one of the refrains of the Gospels: 

‘Jesus said: Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me; for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. . . . Verily I say unto you: 
^cept ye be converted and become as little children, ye sh^l not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 'Whosoever, therefore, shall humble him¬ 
self as this little child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name,^ receiveth me. 
But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’* 

From the standpoint of the Reason, the Subconscious is indeed a child¬ 
like creature, both in its humble-minded attunedness to God, which the 
Reason cannot emulate, and in its undisciplined inconsequence, which 
the Reason cannot approve. 

‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and diou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.'* 

Conversely, in the sight of the Subconscious, the Reason is a heartless 
pedant who has purchased a miraculous but superfluous command over 
Nature at the siiriul price of betraying the Soul by allowing her primor¬ 
dial vision of God to fade into the light of common day.* ‘Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all 
things under his feet’;^ yet what an insignificant f^ragment of God’s 
creation it is that the Reason manages to catch in the clumsy crab-claws 

> Mr. Mirtia Wight comment*: Thete three objectivee of “teelcing inaight”, “explor¬ 
ing the difference between retiorul truth end intuitive truth**, and ‘’•eeking the under¬ 
lying . . . fundemental truth*' appear to the reader to be objeedvea in which, a* with all 
human objeedvea, the Intellect and the Intuition are equally concerned. If tbia auppoaed 
reconciliadon between “Reaaon'' and “the Subconaclous'' mean* anything at all, tt ia a 
reconciliation that muat be purv^ed or communicated to Mankind in general in acme 
ayatemadxed and atated formulation: such a formuladon i* the proper work of Reaaon 
itself I and it will be open to all the cridciama that you level against 'neology.*—'Indeed 
it will*, would be the present writer’s reply, 'and that ia why 1 have set my face (ace pp. 
494-5. above) against the precipitation of a new theology through a fresh attempt to 
formulate in the language of Reason the truths of Poetry and Propne^. I do not accept 
your postulate that a reconciliadon between Reason and the Subconscious must be com¬ 
municated the Reason in some aysteoutixed formulation. Plato, for example, scrapu- 
loualy refrained from attempting this. He yokes Reaaon and Intuitioa to his winged 
chanoc side by side, without ever trying to disguise either one of them in any trappings 
that belong to the other. In my belin it is because he drives this pair of horses io ooubTe 
haroeaa that he succeeds in fl]^g *0 high. I appeal to Plato's example.' 

* Ambrose: De PuU, Book I, chap. 5, $ 43, quoted in V. v. 564. 

> Mattxix. i4andxviii. 3^: cp. Matt. z. 43; Mtrkix. 37 and 43 and x. t4-i$: Luke 

X. 48, xviL 1-3, and xviii. t6-i?. * John tii. 8. 

* Wordfworth; Intimatunu 0/ ImmortaUty from RtcolUetioni af Early Childhood. 

* P*. viiL 6. 
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of ito categories within the wavering framework of Space-Time I ‘There 
are more &ngs in Heaven and Earth/ exclaims the Subconscious to the 
Reason, ‘than are dreamt of in your philosophy’ / and she thanks and 
praises God for having given to her lowly self the mission of defending 
what the Reason has abandoned. 

‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength 
became of thine enemies, that Thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.’* 

Yet in truth the Reason is not, of course, the enemy of God, any more 
than the realm of the Subconscious is, in truth, out of Nature’s bounds; 
for the Reason and the Subconscious alike are God’s creatures. Either 
has its own appointed field and task, and they need not scandalize one 
another if they cease to trespass.’ Theology, which is the Reason’s 
misguided attempt to state intuitive truth in terms of intellectual truth, 
is the coimterpart of magic, which is a misguided attempt of the Sub¬ 
conscious to usurp the Reason's task of establishing Man’s dominion 
over Non-Human Nature. These reciprocal trespasses arc no doubt 
partly traceable to a hybris which is one of the symptoms of Original 
Sin, and which can only be kept in chedt by an unceasing spiritual 
travail; but there was another cause of confusion which the Reason and 
the Subconscious, between them, had it in their power to remove by 
co-operation. 

Owing to the poverty of Man’s mental equipment up to date, these 
two departments of the Psyche had been constrained to use one language 
to express two kinds of truth relating to different aspects, planes, and 
dimensions of Reality; and here lay the remediable cause of the insoluble 
and estranging verbal controversies that had arisen between Science 
and Religion over, for example, the Real Presence of a Latens Deltas in 
the consecrated elements of bread and wine In the rite of the Eucharist 
and over the Virgin Birth of a God Incarnate who had been conceived 
by the Holy Ghost. In a Hellenizing World in the first century of the 
Christian Era there was a tradirional usage of words for describing the 
spiritual experience of the Soul’s communion with God in and through 
the rite of sacramental eating and drinking. The God who 

‘bringeth forth grass for the cattle and green herb for the service of men, 
that He may bring food out of the Ear^, and wine that maketh glad the 
heart of Man, and oil to make him a cheerful countenance, and bread to 
strengthen Man’s heart’/ 

was traditionally described as animating these His creatures when they 
were eaten by Man in a rite in which Man’s aim was to commune with 
his Maker. In the same world in the same age there was another tra¬ 
ditional usage of words for describing the spiritual experience of 

■ Shtke^ssre: Hamltt, Act I. scene v, 1 .163. 

* Pt. viii. 3, at in Tht Book of Common Braytr. 

* A Catholic friend of the writer'a conunenta: ‘Science should have ita own field to 

itaelf and should recognize that the laws which it finds are God'i lawa and thit He can do 
with there as He wills. While Science and Revealed Truth are on different planea they 
will not contradict one another; each can safely affirm wbatia certainb' truth in ita own 
sphere with no fear that they will be at variance. In the past, both Science and Religion 
have exceeded their limits.’ 4 crv. 14-15. 
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encountering a man through whose personality God’s light streamed 
into his fellow men’s soub, not darkly, as through a glass,^ but 
dimmed, as through an open window. Such a human soul divine 
av^p)* whose appearance in This World had given light to them that sat 
in darkness and in the shadow of death,^ was traditionally described as 
being a Son of God by a human mother.* 

Does not this mythological use of language aptly express the truth 
of the Heart And, if it does so, is not ^s the most important of the 
alternative uses to which words can be put ? Which is the more signifi¬ 
cant truth about bread and wine? The spiritual truth that, in the 
Eucharist, they bring the Soul into communion with God? Or the 
scientific truth that they keep a ph^'sical organism alive in virtue of 
such-and-such tissue-repairing and such-and-such energy-^ving ingre¬ 
dients ? And which is the more significant truth about the birth of a new 
man into the World ?* The spiritual truth that, through the tender mercy 
of our God, the dayspring from on high hath visited us?^ Or the 
scientific truth that an embryo has been conceived in such-and-such 
a way by sexual intercourse, and has passed through such-and-such 
physical metamorphoses between conception and birth? In the realm 
of spiritual values, bread and wine exist for the sake of the Eucharist, 
not of the food-supply, and conception and birth take place for the sake 
of the Incarnation, not of man-power. And, if Science, usi^ the same 
words in a different sense of her own, declares that the spintual usage 
of them is, if literally intended, untrue, and, if symbolically intend^ 
unscientific, Religion can have the last word if she is content to retort 
that, for her, the scientific meaning is trivial and irrelevant She does 
not expose her mythological expression of spiritual truth to any damag¬ 
ing scientific attack unless she stakes the perverse theological <^m that 
her truths are true in the scientific sense as well as in the spiritual.* 

The first step towards a reconciliation between Religion and Science 
would be a mutual recognition that either of them has a truth of her 


' X Cer. xiiL 12. 

> See Bieler, L.: (Vknni 1935-6, HSfeU, 2 vob.). 

1 Luke i. 79. 

* For the mnh of the encounter between the Virgin and the Fether of her Child, lee 
II. i. 271-2; V. vi. 267-75: end p. 464, abore. 

* This queation eppean to the writer to be answered in the affirmative in the following 
comment by a Catholic friend of his: ’The revealed truths of the Christian Fatih are in 
some reaped about things tbtt we could not know [solely by the light of our human 
iotellcctual powers]: Grace, the Trinity. Redemption. A full comprehension of these 
truths is be^nd the powers of our inteUi^ence, and part of their meaning can only be 
understood in the way of analogy. This will continue to be ao as long as men are men. 
Only God can lift ua out of the use of images, for that is our way of knowing. We must 
not forget the poets, who are among the greatest of men; their wsy is the way of sym¬ 
bolism throughout. The danger of this way is that the image may be mistaken for the 
reality behind. The right wiy of meeting this danger is, not to throw the image away, 
but to use it only as ■ meant.* 

* John xvi. 2t. ’ Luke i. 78. 

* 'All religious propositions are symbolic, but come to be taken literally. For lire^ 
language and the language of fact arc identicaL Thia is everywhere the trap which ties 
in the path of the religious consciousness It mistakes its own urtersnccs for literal 
sutements of fact. Its doom is then sealed. For always in the end it turns out that the 
alleged fsen are not facts, but fictions And the discovery of this, whether by Science, 
or Philosophy, cr merely by ConunonSense, is the triumph of Scepticism’(Stacc, W. T.: 
Timt and sttrmty (Princeton 195a, University Press), p. 132). 
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own which cannot be taken in the sense of the other truth on the strength 
of the verbal accident that the same language has to be used for convey- 
ing these two different meanings. This would be the first step, but it 
could not be the last, for, if Truth were not reducible to unity, God 
would not be accessible to Man; and this would be in contradiction with 
Man’s experience.* Moses did not sec God’s face on Mount Sinai, yet 
he did come down from the mount with the tables of testimony in his 
hand ;* Elijah did not feel God’s presence in the wind or in the ea^- 
quake, nor did he see it in the fire, yet he did hear the still small voice* 
which spoke to him after the fire and the earthquake and the wind had 
expended themselves. If Truth is ultimately one, and if the diversity 
of spiritual and scientific truth should prove not to be reducible to unity 
by the naive method of trying to interpret one of the two in the sense 
of the other, the ultimate unity must be sought on some third plane— 
distinct fi'om both the planes of truth so far known to Mankind. 

This hypothetical underlying unitary truth had so far been beyond 
the range of Man’s spiritual vision; and it seemed unlikely that he would 
even begin to apprehend it till he had advanced much farther than he 
had progressed so far in his understanding of both the Reason and the 
Sub<x>nscious. At a date which was perhaps less than six thousand years 
removed from the date of the first emergence of the earliest of the 
civilizations, Man was still barely on the threshold of his knowledge of 
himself; and this dark jungle would be harder for Man’s intelligence 
to penetrate than the great open spaces of Non-Human Nature where 
the Intellect found itself at home^ and where in the past it had overrun 
one province after another in a continual succession of sweeping con¬ 
quests. Nor, in the field of self-knowledge, would the utmost intellectual 
prowess avail by itself to bring Man to his objective; for spiritual truth 
carmot be divined except through spiritual experience, and the dumb 
Heart carmot express wlut it has learnt through suffering till the liberat¬ 
ing word is uttered by a prophet inspired with the gift of tongues. But 
neither the revealing experience nor its prophetic interpretation could 
be whistled for at the convenience of a hard-pressed generation; and, 
pending the fuller enlightenment which might come to Man in God’s 
time, but which was not at Man’s command, a belief in the existence 
of bed-rock Truth must rest on the faith which ‘is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’.* The grounds for 
this faith which passes understanding could be indicated in a simile. 

Elemental truths might be likened to high buildings whose weight is 
so crushing that the structure carmot stand without being founded on 
rock. When, standing on the heights overlooking Sandy Hook, we see 
on the horizon the sky-line of New York, we can confidently infer from 

* ‘If one ttkks to the "commoneense" ettitude, of coune it seeme purelr pedantic 

and aophiatical to dtacuaa the relation of poetical to hiatorical tiuth, but no one can have 
done more than a trifle of philooophictJ thoufbt without diacovering that there ia luch 
a thing aa poetic truth, that it ta not tha tame aa hiatorical truth, and that the relating of 
the two ia an extremdy complicated matter* (William Temple, in a letter quoted in 
Iremonger, P. A.: WUHom Arekbithop oj Canttrbury (iJondon <048, Cumbe^ 

lege), p. 4W). 

* Exod. xxxuL aj and xxziv. 39. 

4 See pp. 50^t, above. 


> t Kinga zix. 11. 
* Heb. xi. t. 
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our first glance the presence of rock at the distant sky-scrapers’ base. 
On Manhattan Island the rock on which these giant towers are founded 
crops out on the surface, visible to the eye when we view the terrain at 
close quarters. But what about the high buildines in Chicago } On the 
shore of Lake Michigan the visible surface of the Earth is composed, 
not of solid rock, but of softer substance—alluvium or gravel or clay— 
yet the buildings there tower up to heights that rival the altitudes of their 
sisters in New York. What is the secret of the Chica^an architects’ 
apparent achievement of the impossible feat of building Towers of 
Babel on the sand ? The secret is that these high buildings in Chicago 
rest, not on the visible surface soil—which would indeed be incapable 
of supporting them—but on concrete piles which are driven down 
through softer strata till they strike the rock, at whatever depth it may 
lie. The depth is variable, for the invisible rock underlying Chicago, 
like the visible rock that crops out in New York, is capriciously irregular 
in its configuration, $0 that one pile may strike it at no more than 
20 feet below the surface, and another at no more than 70 feet, while 
a third may have to probe down no less than 200 feet before finding rest 
for the sole of its foot’ In the imagery of this simile, Truth might be 
likened to a house of many mansions with a rock-based pile supporting 
each. The buried pinnacle of rock on which rational truth is founded 
may be situate not very far below the surface, while spiritual truth may 
be based on the rock-lmttom of an abyss; but, however great the differ¬ 
ence in the level may be, the foundations of both kinds of truth alike 
go down to the rock, and at either level it is the same rock, living yet 
invisible, that bears the weight on its atlantean shoulders.* 

If the eye of Faith could thus divine the presence of a Unitary Truth 
foimded on the rock but buried deep below the surface, how were the 
Heart and the Head to pursue their common enterprise of striving to 
reach and grasp this hidden treasure? Tw’O points, at least, could be 
taken as certain: the characteristic and peculiar gifts of both organs 
must be brought into play if the quest was to have any prospect of 
success, and this indispensable co-operation would only be possible in 
virtue of the constant exercise of a mutual charity; Tor we know in 
part and we prophesy in part,’* but ‘charity never failcth’.* 

The relation between the two organs of the Psyche might be likened 
to that between a human herdsman and a powerful and wayward yet 
domesticable and serviceable animal. Neither roan nor beast can truly 
afford to do without his fellow creature; for the beast remains an aimless 
wanderer in the wilderness so long as he does not accept human guid¬ 
ance, while the man remains a puny plaything of Nature so long as he 

* Gee. viii. 9. 

* Mr. Mertin Wight juitlv comment!: Thu cooclution, end the limite in which it u 
expreued, it, of coune, et oddt with the New Tcatmmeot, whose writen were compelled 
to luert that the rock bad once for all cropp>ed above the surface on the historioU toil 

! i Cor. X. 4) and had provided the foundation for the buUdiog of the Kingdom of Ood 
Eph. ii. ao)—that the Etenul had once for all irrupted into the temporal, the Meta- 
historical into the historical—and that the “hypothetical underlying unitary truth", 
which you project “at present beyond our ran« of vision" (p. 504, above), hao once for 
all appeared in human flesh: “I am ... the Truth" (John xiv. 6).’ Yet the scientific 
trutn explored by the Reason is, in flict, independent of the spiritusl truth revealed in 
Christ. * I Cor. ziii. 9. * x Cor. xiiL 8. 
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does Dot command the beast’s services. How are they to co-operate? 
They will never succeed so long as either imagines that he can dominate 
the other by sheer force; for the Subconscious, like some camel, mule, 
or goat, is merely stung into a maliciously obstinate contrariness by 
a touch of the whip, while, conversely, if the Subconscious wantonly 
takes the offensive against the Reason in seeking to overwhelm it by 
some demonic exertion of its own brute strength, it is apt not to break 
the Will but to steel it In the everlasting intercourse between the two 
members of this indissoluble pair of psychic partners, aggression on 
either side can produce nothing but a mutual frustration. When Mithras 
has slain his bull, he still has ^e carcass on his hands and the murder 
on his conscience. A better way is indicated in a Zen Mahayanian Budd¬ 
hist parable of the drama of the Soul that is presented in visual form in 
divers versions of ‘the Ten Oxherding Pictures’.’ In this encounter 
between beast and man the victory is won in the end not by H^rakles’ 
muscles but by Orpheus’ music. 

Riding on the animal, he leisurely wends his way home; 

Enveloped in the evening mist, how tunefully the flute vanishes away! 
Singing a ditty, beating time, his heart is filled with a joy indescribablel 
That he is now one of those who know, need it be told ?* 

(d) THE PROMISE OP THE CHURCHES* FUTURE 

I. Man's Fellotaship toitk the One True God 

If a generation bom into the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
might dare to look forward to a day when Heart and Head would have 
been reconciled by a unison of charity, insight, and faith, they might also 
hope to persuade Heart and Head to concur in a reading of the signifi¬ 
cance of the Churches’ past; and, if our findings on that point were agreed, 
they would provide a starting-point for entering on the last stage of our 
inquiry into the relation between churches and civilizations. After 
having found that churches are not cancers, and that they are no more 
than incidentally chrysalises, we have been looking into the alternative 
possibili^ that they may be a higher species of society. We cannot give 
our verdict on this issue without asking ourselves what light the signifi¬ 
cance of the churches’ past may throw on the promise of their future. 

In embarking upon this necessary yet hazardously speculative quest, 
we may take courage from a consideration that has aheady emerged.^ 
The chronological ‘yardstick’ that gives the true measure of the churches* 
past and future is the Time-scale established by a Modem Western 
Physical Scieace; and on this Time-scale the species of human society 
that we have called the higher religions was, at the time of writing, still 
extremely young. This meant that, in comparing the value of the higher 
religions with the value of the civilizations and the primitive societies, 
students of History midway through the twentieth century of the 

< Sec Suzuki, Deitetz Teitaro: T«n Oxhtrding Picturtt (Kyoto 1948, Sekai Seiten 

Kznko Kyokai). 

* Op. ^glish tninsUtion of the poem accomponying Picture No. 6 to the firet of 
the two veniooi of the teries that are reproduced in tlu brochure. 

» On pp. 4S»-5, above. 
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Christian Era were entitled, in judging the youngest of the three species, 
to take account of its potentialities as well as its already harvested 
achievements. Their inevitably tentative judgement on this basis might 
be confuted by the future course of events; for of course there was no 
guarantee in the mere effluxion of Time that promise would be fulfilled 
in performance. Manifestly, error lay in wait here to ensnare observers 
bom into this generation; yet, considering the circumstances, they must 
reckon themselves less l^ely to err by counting chickens ^fore they 
were hatched than by pronouncing the eggs to be addled before there 
had been time for incubation. 

After giving ourselves this encouragement, tempered by this warning, 
let us ask ourselves what was the feature in a chur(^ which differentiated 
it from both a civilization and a primitive society and which led us to 
classify churches as a distinct, and higher, species of the genus in which 
all these three types of society were embrac^. The distinguishing mark 
of churches was not their inclusion of dead and unborn, as well as 
living, human members, for a membership transcending the living 
generation was a feature that was common to all species; nor was the 
distinguishing mark of churches their inclusion of divine as well as 
human members, for all species of society had in common this feature 
likewise. The distinguishing mark of the churches was that they all had 
as a member the One True God—for this feature was shared by the 
churches with no other species of society but was common to all the 
churches alike, whether they regarded the personal aspect of the God¬ 
head, through which He enters into a relation of fellowship with His 
creature Man, as a revelation of His essence or as an avatar, manifested 
to Man in a form which Man can grasp, of an Ultimate Reality that is 
beyond Personality. This human mllowship with the One True God, 
which had been approached in the primitive religions and been attained 
in the higher religions, gave to these certain vit^ virtues that were not 
to be found in either primitive societies or civilizations. It gave power 
to overcome the discord which was one of the inveterate evils of Human 
Society; it offered a solution of the problem of the meaning of History; 
it inspired an ideal of conduct which could be an effectively potent 
spiritual stimulus for the superhuman effort of making Human Life 
possible in This World; and it availed to exorcize the peril that was 
inherent in mimesis when this was oriented, not towards the One True 
God, but towards one of Man’s fellow human creatures. 

2. The Promise of Overcoming Discord 

Discord is inveterate in Human Life because Man is the most awkward 
of all things in the World that Man is compelled to encounter; and Man 
has to face Man on two fronts: in the macrocosm as his neighbour and 
in the microcosm as himself. 

‘Of all tools used in the shadow of the Moon, men are most apt to 
get out of order' and the source of this trouble becomes manifest when 
we put together the two facts that Man is a social animal and that Man 
is endowed with free will. 'Fhe combination of these two elements in the 

I MelnU«, H.: M«by Dkk, cbtp. zivi. 
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nature of Man—and both are key-elements in Human Nature—means 
that in any society consisting exclusively of human members there will 
be a perpetual conflict of wills; and this human conflict is bound to be 
more terrible than the blind stru^le for life among non-human animals, 
because ‘human passions are uways characterised by unlimited and 
daemonic potencies of which animal life is innocent*.’ Man is indeed 
always and everywhere the Faust that has been taken as the type of 
Western Man by the intuitive genius of Spengler; and, when a Faustian 
insatiability betrays Man’s likeness to his Maker by grasping at infinity, 
this impact of Man’s explosive vein of godlikeness upon his hidebound 
animal nature must produce some spiritual revolution or enormity* if it 
is not graced by the miracle of conversion. 

Man’s conversion is necessary for Man’s salvation because his free 
and insatiable will gives him his spiritual potentiality at the risk of 
alienating him from God. This risk will not have beset a pre-human 
social animal not blessed—or cursed—^with a spiritual capacity for rising 
above the level of the Subconscious Psyche; for the Subconscious 
Psyche enjoys the same effortless harmony with God that its innocence 
assures to every non-human creature.* This negatively blissful Yin- 
state, in which the Psyche ‘was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep’,* was broken up when human conscious¬ 
ness and personality were created through a Yang-movement in which 
'the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters'* ‘and God divided 
the light from the darkness** ‘and divided the waters which were under 
the filament from the waters which were above the firmament’for 
Man’s Conscious Self, which can serve as God’s chosen vessel for the 
achievement of a miraculous spiritual advance if it seeks and finds that 
harmony with its Creator which the Subconscious possesses tx officio 
naturae, can also condemn itself to a lamentable fall if its awareness of 
being made in God’s image intoxicates it into idolizing itself. This 
suicidal infatuation (dn;) which is the wages of the sin of pride is 

a spiritual aberration to which the Soul is perpetually prone in the un¬ 
stable spiritual equilibrium which is of the essence of Human per¬ 
sonality f and the Self cannot escape from itself by a spiritual regression 
into the Yin-state of Nirvana, The recovered Yin-state in whid» salva¬ 
tion is to be found by Man is the peace, not of nerveless self-annihila¬ 
tion, but of taut-strung harmony. Psyche’s task is the tour de force of 
recapturing a childlike virtue after having ‘put away childish things’.’’’ 

* Niebuhr, R.: Tht Noturt ettd DttHtty ef Man, Tel. i (Londoo 1941, Niibet), p. 191. 
Cempere p. a68. 

* For the ‘revoludone* end 'enoimitiet' that are alternative poauble diaaitroua out¬ 
come! of putting new wine in old bottlea^ aee IV. iv. X 33 *^. 

* For thia aenae in which the SubcoMcwu! is nearer to God than the Conadoui Self, 
aee pp. 49$ and 501-a, above. 

* Gen. i a. * Ces. t. a. * Gen. i. 4. 

» Geo. i. 7. • See IV. iv. a4f-6i. 

* This inevitable exposure of ■ ‘bigh-powered* human personality to the ntk of a 
apiritual diaaater, from which the ‘low-powered’ pre-human Subconscious Psyche is 
exempt, is a spiritual analogue of the penlousneas of a road on which mechanically pro- 
pellco vehicles have replaced horse-carta and wheel barrows (see III. tit. ao9-(2). The 
aelf-disdpline that is called for in the Soul if it is to find salvation is the counterpart of 
the traffic-control that it required in order to make ■ epeedway safe for life and Imb. 

'* I Cor. xiii. xt. 
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‘Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven';* but the Self has to achieve its childlike 
reconciliation with God by the manful exertion of a god>given will to 
do the will of God and thereby evoke God’s grace. 

If this is Man’s way of salvation he has a rough road to tread; for the 
mighty act of creation that has made Man Homo Sapiens has, by the same 
stroke, made it mortally hard for Man to become Homo Concors, and 
a soci^ animal that is an accomplished Homo Faber must co-operate or 
perish. The disastrous social consequences of an unresolved moral 
contradiction which the theologians had called Original Sin were written 
large on the pages of History. 

Li virtue of Man’s innate sociality, every human society is potentially 
all-embracing. In a previous context’ we have observed that every 
civilization had demonstrably radiated its influence over all the rest of 
Mankind; and the feebler radiation of the primitive societies, which is 
less easy to detect, is not likely to have been less ubiquitous. This 
constant mutual interpenetration of social influences makes any society 
unstable and provisional so long as it falls short of being world-wide 
(as all societies of every species had hitherto fallen short in fact); but 
here the egocentric pull of every individual human will comes contradic¬ 
torily and obstructively into play. Down to the year A.D. 1952 no human 
society had ever yet become literally world-wide on every plane of 
social activity. A secularized Modem Western Civilization had latterly 
attained to virtual universality on the economic plane without having 
achieved any comparable political or cultural success;’ and, after the 
shattering experience of two world wars in one lifetime, it was uncertain 
whether an indispensable and perhaps inevitable political uniflcation of 
the World could come to pass without that grimly familiar ‘knock-out 
blow’ that had been the traditional price of oecumenical unity in the 
histories of civilizations of a less than literally world-wide extent.^ 

In the past this price had always proved prohibitively high; for 
civilizations which had arrived at political unity by this road had 
inflicted mortal wounds on themselves in the process; and the unification 
of a Westernizing World by the familiar method of military force was 
likely to wreak damage of an unprecedented degree of severity owing to 
the keying-up of the material ‘drive’ behind War through the triumphs 
of a Modem Western Technology.’ The relentless advance of Man’s 
command over Non-Human Nature, since the date in the Palaeolithic 
Age when his technological prowess had made him lord of all creation 
except himself,^ had indeed been steadily accentuating the pressure of 
its challenge to Man to build for himself a society embracing the entire 
Human lUce. But the ever-increasing urgency of this necessity had 
been obstinately i^ored by the defiant egotism of human wills, and 
the efforts of civilizations to advance towards the goal of universality 
had been mocked by their proclivity to fall asunder on the politick 

I Mttt.xviii. 3 (tee IV. iv. a4&-9, uid pp. soi-a, Above). 

* In II. L 187. > See 1 . i. 33-36, 

* Thi* Knve queetion i* considered further in XII. U. s^-36. 

» See Iv. iv. 141-33. * See pp. 486-7, ebove. 
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plane into sovereign parochial states whose fratriddal warfare had been 
perhaps the most frequent cause of the breakdowns and disintegrations 
of civilizations up to date.* This self-inflicted calamity had overtaken 
the Western Civilization in its turn in its Modem Age, when the failure 
of the medieval attempt to establish a Papal RespubUca Christiana had 
discredited the ideal of an oecumenical unity resting on the supremacy 
of the Church over the parochial states,* and when the success of the 
recent expansion of the West over the rest of the World had relieved the 
West from the pressure of hostile neighbour societies which had almost 
mechanically held a Medieval Western Christendom together.* 

The truth is that the unity of Mankind cannot be achieved either by 
stitching together local communities into a pantheon of tribal deities 
presiding over a terrestrial conglomeration of parochial states, on the 
pattern of Cyrus’s ‘Kingdom of the Lands’,^ or by purging Society of 
its primitive divine participants and making Humanity itself the 
Absolute, as had been attempted by Humanists of a Modem Western 
school.* In another context^ we have already taken note of the para¬ 
doxical but profound truth that the most likely way to reach a goal is to 
be aiming not at that goal itself but at some more ambitious go^ beyond 
it. The unity of ManHnd can be achieved only as an incidental result 
of acting on a belief in the unity of God,^ and by seeing this unitary 
terrestrial society sub specie aetermtatis as a province of a Common¬ 
wealth of God which must be singular, not plural, ex kypothesi} 

This is the necessary condition because, without a harmony of wills, 
Society cannot maintain itself even on the most narrowly restricted 
tribal range, not to speak of its becoming world-wide, and the only 
society in which there can be a harmony of wills is one in which two or 
three—or two or three thousand million—are gathered together in God’s 
name with God Himself in the midst of them.* In a society including 
the One True God as well as His human creatures, God plays a unique 
part. He is a party to the relation between each human member and 
Himself; but in virtue of this He is also a party to the relation between 
each human member and every other human member, and through this 
participation of God, breathing His own divine love into human souls, 
human wills can be reconciled.'* 

The great gulf fixed" between‘the open society’ of the Commonw'ealth 
of God and ‘the closed society’ that is exemplified not only in primitive 
societies but in civilizations, and the spiritual leap without which this 
gulf cannot be crossed, had been pictured by a Modern Western pioneer 
philosopher in a passage, referred to in an earlier context,'* which calls 
for quotation here. 


» See IV. iv. 57^-84. 

♦ See V. V. 520-34 and V. ri. 15. 

* On p. 3S8, above. 

I On this point aee further pp. 558-9, below. 


^ See XII. ix. 441-6. 

> See I. i. 33 - 34 - 
I See V. VI. 8. 

V See V. vi. 9-16. 

« Matt. xviiL 20. 

This reconciliation ia not, of coune, automatic, and indeed the intervention of the 
One True God in Man'a itrusgle with himaelf for the attainment of aocial unity ia a 
challenge which may evoke in response, not love, but a hate-inapired intolerance (see 
IV. iv. 222-9, and pp. 430-x, above). 

II Luke xvi. a6. 1* In V. vi 12. 
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‘L’homme [ft] fait pour de tris petites soci^t^. Que tellea aient 
left aoci^t^ primitives, on I’admet gin^ralement. Mais it faut ajouter que 
Tancien dtat d’&me subsiste, dissimul^ sous des habitudes sans lesquelles 
il n’iy] fturait pas de civiiisfttion.... Le civilian diffire surtout du primitif 
par la masse dnorme de connaissances et d’habitudes qu’il a puisnes, 
depuis le premier iveil de sa conscience, dans le milieu social oil elles se 
conservaient. Le nature! est en grande partie recouvert par 1 'acquis; mais 
il persiste, k peu pris imrauable, k travers les siiclea. . . . Le naturel est 
indestructible. On a eu tort de dire: *‘Chassez le naturel, il revient au 
galop*',' car le naturel ne se laisse pas chasser. II est toujours Ik. . . . 
Habitudes et connaissances sont loin d'impr^gner I'organisme et de se 
transmettre hdriditairement, comme on se I’^tait imaging. . . . Refouli, 
impuissant, [I’ancien ^tat d'fime] demeure pourtant dans les profondeurs 
de la conscience .. . [et] il se maindent en fort bon 6tat, trks vivant, dans 
la soci^td la plus civilis^e.... Nos soci^t^ civilis^es, si diffdrentes qu’elles 
soient de la soditd k laquelle nous ^tions imm^iatement destine par la 
nature, pr^entent d'ailleurs avec elle une ressemblance fondamentale. Ce 
sont en effet, elles aussi, des soci^tds closes. Elles ont beau £tre trks vastes 
en comparaison des pedts groupements auxquels nous ^dons portds par 
instinct . . . elles n’en ont pas moins pour essence de comprendre k 
chaque moment un certain nombre d’in^vidus, d’exclure les autres. . .. 
Entre la nation, si grande 8oit>elle, et I’humanit^, il y a toute la distance du 
hni k rind^flni, du clos k I’ouvert.. . . 

‘De la soci^ti close k la sod^td ouverte, de la citd k I’humanitd, on ne 
passera jamais par voie d'dlargissement. EUes ne sont pas de mime 
essence. ... La difference entre les deux objets est de nature, et non plus 
simplement de degrd. . .. Qui ne voit que la cohesion sociale eat due, en 
grande parde, k la ndceasitd pour une socidtd de se ddfendre contra 
d'autres, et que c’est d'abord contre tous les autres hommes qu'on aime 
les hommes avec lesquels on vit ? Tel est I'instinct primidf. Il est encore 
Ik, heureusement disaimuie sous les apports de la civilisadon; mais 
aujourd’hui encore nous aimons naturellement et directement nos parents 
et nos concitoyens, tandis que Tamour de I’humanitd est indirect et acquis. 

‘A cetix-lk nous allons tout droit, k celle-ci nous ne venons que par un 
ddtour; car c’est seulement k travers Dieu, en Dieu, que la religion con vie 
rhomme k aimer le genre humain; comme aussi e'est seulement k travers 
la Raison, dans la Raison par 0(1 nous communions tous, que les philo* 
sophes nous font regarder I’humanitd pour nous montrer I’dminente di- 
gnitd de la personne humaine, le droit de tous au respect. Ni dans un cas 
ni dans I’autre nous n’arrivons k I’humanitd par drapes, en traversant la 
famille et la nadon. Il faut que, d’un bond, nous nous soyons transports 
plus loin qu’elle et que nous I’ayons atteinte sans I’avoir prise pour fin, en 
la ddpassant. Qu'on parle d'ailleurs le langage de la religion ou celui de la 
philosophie, qu’il s’agisse d'amour ou de respect, c’est une autre morale, 
c’est un autre genre d’obligadon, qui viennent se superposer k la pression 
sociale.’* 

There can be no unity of Mankind without the parddpadon of God; 
and, conversely, when the heavenly pilot is dropped by an insensately 
self'Coniident human crew, Society inevitably falls into a Time of 
Troubles—as has been testified, with an impressive oonviedon, by an 

> 'Naturam cxpdica furd, tamcn usque recunet' (Horace: EpUtulat, Book I, Ep. x, 
I. S 4 )- 

* Bergfon, Henri: Zm Dtu* Sourcts dt la Moralt itdtla R^igion (Paris 193s, Alcan), 
pp. 24-25. 27-iS, 288. 293, 297. 
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accomplished and sceptical Modern Western statesman in the light of 
the political experience of a lifetime ending in the failure of his attempt 
to engineer the restoration of a pre-Revolutionary ancien regime. 

*La dicadence des empires va toujours de pair avec les progris de 
I’incriduliti. La foi religieuse, qui est la premiire des vertus, est pricisi- 
ment pour cela la plus grande des forces. Elle seule rigle I’attaque et rend 
la risistance invincible. La foi ne peut pas dizninuer chez une nation sans 
enCramer I'affaiblissement de cette demiire; or, la chute des itats ne suit 
pas une progression arithmitique comme la chute des corps, elle ne tarde 
pas h conduire au niant.’* 

In this prophetic passage, Mettemich was foreboding the 'revolution 
of destruction’ which had duly overtaken the Western World in a 
subsequent generation. The suffering and shame which Western Man 
had brought upon himself by the sin of ‘totalitarianism’^ had been a 
painful revelation of the truth that human beings cannot live without 
worshipping something. When they repudiate the worship of the One 
True God, they swiftly relapse into a worship of Leviathan. 

3. The Promise of Revealing a Spiritual Meaning in History 
When Man is out of fellowship with God, he not only lapses into a 
discord which is at variance with his innate sociality; he is also tormented 
by a tragic crux which is inherent in his being a social creature, and 
which therefore presents itself the more sharply, the better he succeeds 
in living up to the moral requirements of his social nature, so long as he 
is seeking to play his part in a society of which the One True God is 
not also a member. Tlus crux is that ^e social action in which a human 
being fulfils himself immensely exceeds in its range, in both Time and 
Space, the limits of an individual’s life on Earth. Ars longa, vita brevis 
is a truth that is true of all the social activities of Homo Faber. This 
discrepancy is manifest in primitive societies, and it makes itself felt 
overwhelnungly in civilizations. Even in the most narrow-verged society 
the ablest, most energetic, and most fortunate individu^ cannot 
influence, or even survey, the action in which he is concerned beyond 
the close-drawn limits of a horizon which embraces no more tl^ a 
fraction of the human actor’s minimum Held of action. Thus history, 
seen solely from the standpoint of each individual human participant 
in it, is 'a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing’.^ But this apparently 
senseless ‘sound and fury’ acquires spiritual meaiung when Man catches 
in History a glimpse of the operation of a One True God who is both 
transcendently infinite and intimately loving, and who has the power 
and the will to take up His human creatures into His own range of action 
and mode of existence,^ in so far as they respond to His challenging call 

> Mettemich, Le Prince dc: Mimoirtt, vol. vui(Parif 1884, Plnn-Xoiirrit), pp. 606-7. 
Thie pesean, which wa* written in A.D. 1858. wu brought to the notiee of the writer of 
thit Study oy hit friend end colleague Sir Cherlee Webeter. 

a The twentieth-century Western totelicarun itetee were ‘enormidet' in the sense in 
which the word hss been used in IV. iv. 135, 
a '0 Bios Bpaxi^r, 4 i U Ktupis ^ H ^ 8^ Kpiois 

XoAcinf^ippocnces: Aphorirm, i. t). 

* Shsicetp^M: T/u Tragedy of Maehttk, Act III, scene ii, II. sa-aj. 
t The sense in which Man esn transcend the dimensioaB of Spsce snd Time by enter* 
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to act in This World as partners in His divine \^'ork. 'God is not the 
God of the dead... but the God of the living... for all live unto Him.’' 
'For He became man in order that we might be made God.’* 

'If it is true that the existence of each individual goes on elsewhere in 
the Unseen World after he has passed from the stage of This World, there 
is a curious difference in the value which each individual life here has, 
accoMing as it is considered in the one or the other of its two contexts. 
Looked at in its earthly context, it is something which is over in a moment, 
and counts for almost nothing in comparison with the relatively per¬ 
manent things on this planet. 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream. 

Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

Even of our own great-grandfathers few of us know more than the names, 
and perhaps the place where they mostly lived. England, which abides, is 
important, but the individual Englishmen are creatures of a day, and 
perish like summer flies. . .. 

‘But when we look at the individual life in its other context, the relative 
importance of things is reversed. Human life may continue on this planet 
for another million years, but, sooner or later, it must come to an end. 
From this standpoint it ia England which is destined to pass away, and it 
is the individual whose existence continues for ever. The actor who was 
on the stage for a brief ten minutes was a transitory appearance, looked 
at in relation to the play, but the life of the actor goes on long ^ter the 
play is over.’* 

Thus, while a civilization may be a provisionally intelligible field of 
study,* the Commonwealth of dod is the only morally tolerable field of 
action; and membership in this Civiias Dei on Earth is offered to human 
souls by the higher religions; for, though these divers earthly embodi¬ 
ments of the Civitas Dei are, each of them, only partial and imperfect, 
they do all faithfully represent their origin^ in offering Man member¬ 
ship in a society in which he will find himself in fellowship with God 
seen through a less dark glass than that which the primitive religions 
interpose. It was noteworSiy that the two ‘Indistic’ higher religions— 
committed, though they were, to a philosophy which dismissed the 
phenomena life of consciousness and action in This World as an illu¬ 
sion and condemned this illusion as an evil—had nevertheless conceded 
that an ultimately impersonal Reality manifests itself to Man in per¬ 
sonal forms with which he can enter into communion, and they had 


ing into conununion with God if ducuised further—with all diffidence in leeking to 
approach ae great a myatery~on pp. 75 &- 8 , below. 

> Matt. K3U. If; Mark xii. 37; Luke xx. 38. 

* yip o^v^pwinjoev Athanaaiua: Oratio da Humani 

Naturd a Vario Attumtidat da Eiu$ par CorpttsadNat Advantu, chap, liv (Mime, J.-P.: 
PatrxUoM Graaea, rol. xxv, ooi. 193), following Irenaeua: Contra Tfoereter, Book 111 , 
ch». XIX, ^ 6 : Bl fiif avy*)va>$ii 6 inpioms rtp ovn av fiaraaxaty 

i4oapoiaf. 

s Sevan, Edwyn: Our Debt to the Past (London 193a, Bridah Broadcaidng Corpora¬ 
tion), pp. 10-11. Cr. eu^em: The Kingdom of God and Histon 193^ Allen & 

Unwin), p. 57; Ckriitiani in a World at War (London 1940, a.C.M. Preu), pp. 95-96. 

* See 1 . L 17-50, and pp. t-a, above. 
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brought these personal gods and bodhisattvas within Man’s reach on 
Earth in recurrent terrestrial epiphanies (avatars). It was also note¬ 
worthy that Islam, which shar^ with Clmstianity the Judaic vision 
of an Ultimate Reality that is a Personal God, but parted company with 
Christianity in reaffirming Judaism's uncompromising insistence on 
God's 'otherness' from Man and on His undifferentiated unity, had 
been drawn, after all, into an approach towards the Christian view by 
Man’s deep need for God’s feUowship. As Saint Athanasius had 
divined, G<^ had to come down to Man’s level in order to raise Man to 
His; and a religion which, in vindicating God’s unity, had denied the 
divinity of Clmst, had been constrained to find an equivalent for 
Christ’s crucifixion in the martyrdoms of'All, Hasan, and Husayn, and 
even (in an extreme form of the Shi’ah) to transfigure these human heroes 
into incarnations of the Godhead.* 

Man’s fragmentary and ephemeral participation in terrestrial history 
is indeed redeemed for him when he can play his part on Earth as the 
voluntary coadjutor of a God whose mastery of the situation gives a 
divine value and meaning to Man’s otherwise paltry endeavours; and 
this redemption of History is so precious for Man that, in a secularized 
Modem Western World, a crypto-Christian philosophy of History had 
been retained by would-be ex-Christian rationalists. 

'Because they put faith in the Bible and the Gospel, in the story of 
Creadon and in the announcement of the Kingdom of God, Christians 
were able to venture on a synthesis of the totality of History. All sub¬ 
sequent attempts of the same kind merely replaced the transcendent end 
that assured the unity of the mediaeval synthesis by various immanent 
forces that served as subsdmtes for God; but the enterprise remained 
substantially the same, and it was the Christians who first of all conceived 
it: namely, to provide the totality of History with an intelligible explana¬ 
tion, whi^ shall account for the origin of Humamty and assign its end_ 

‘Tlie whole Cartesian system is based on the idea of an omnipotent God 
who, in a way, creates Himself and therefore, a fortiori, creates the eternal 
tniths, including those of mathematica, creates also the Universe ex nihilo, 
and conserves it by an act of continuous creation, without which all things 
would lapse back into that nothingness whence His will had drawn them. 

.. . Consider the case of Leibnitz. What would be left of his system if the 
properly Christian elements were suppressed ? Not even the statement of 
his own basic problem—that, namely, of the radical origin of things and 
the creation of the Universe by a free and perfect God.... It is a curious 
fact, and well worth noting, that, if our contemporaries no longer appeal 
to the City cf God and the Gospel as Leibnitz did not hesitate to do, it is 
not in the least because they have escaped their influence. Many of them 
live by what they choose to forget.’* 

4. The Promise of Inspiring an Effective Ideal of Conduct 

A human being who, in this life, breaks the bounds of Time and Space 
by entering into communion with God is transfigured, if the commu¬ 
nion becomes habitual, from a savage into a saint. 

* S«« pp. 71S-19. 731-a, and 733-4. below. 

* Gilson. E.: Ta« Spirit of Mtdtotttal Pkilotophy, English translstion (London {936, 
Sheed & Ward), pp. 39»-i and 14-17. 
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*Le tauvage qui eat en nous et qui fait notre itoffe premia doit £tre 
discipline, police, civilise, pour donner un homme. Et Thomme doit etre 
patiemment cultive pour dcvenir un sage. Et le sage doit itre eprouve pour 
devenir un juste. Et le Juste doit avoir remplace sa volonte individuelle 
par la volonte de Dieu pour devenir un saint. Et cet homme nouveau, ce 
regenere, c’est I'homme spirituel, c’est Thomme celeste, dont parlent les 
Vedas comme I’^vangile, et les Mages comme les neo-pIatoniciens.'< 

Such sainthood is indispensable for the maintenance of societies— 
even those of the pettiest and simplest and lowest kind—because even 
the minimum of unselfishness and determination and courage and 
vision that is required for making social life possible on Earth far 
exceeds the range of the natural altruism of a social animal. 

I will not cease from mental hght, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land,* 

is a resolution that can be taken only by a soul that, through eyes 
enlightened by communion with God, sees This World consecrated 
and illumined by God's indwelling presence. And the courage to abide 
by this resolution, in the face of disappointment and defeat, can be 
kmdled only by a vision of the invincible action of God which reduces 
to insignificance the fickle fortunes of a desperate human battlefield. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, throiigh creaks and inlets making. 

Comes, silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the Sun climbs slow, how slowlyl 
But westward, look, the land is bright.'* 

This ideal of conduct is inspired by the saint's communion with God, 
and there is no effective alternative stimulus. The ideal of the sage breaks 
down because it tries to make Man become, not a saint inspired by the 
grace of a God who is Love, but a very god in himself in virtue of his 
own spiritual prowess; and for Human Nature this, if it were an attain¬ 
able goal, would prove an intolerable burden. The moral impracticability 
of the enterprise is betrayed by the spiritual sterility of the aim. The 
Stoic or Epicurean philosopher seeks to be an isolationist God Incarnate; 
the Hinayanian arhat schools himself for the self-annihilation of the 
Buddha, not for the self-sacrifice of Christ. Such attempts at a with¬ 
drawal ^om the suffering and sorrow of This World without a return 
cannot bring salvation to Man because they are not truly godlike.* 

This bre^down of a nobly austere Hellenic and Indie ideal of ‘en- 

* Amid, II, F.: Fragmmts d'un Journal Intimt, new cdittOD by Bouvier, B. (Paris 
1937, Stock; Geneva 1937, Georg, a voU.), vol. i, pp. 39(^1. 

* Blake, William: 

} Clough, Arthur Hugh: Lines WritUn on the Bridge ^ PeseHtra. 

4 See V. vi 133-48, ^ pp. 391-3, above. 
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lightened self-interest* proclaimed the bankruptcy of its basely self- 
indulgent Modern Western caricature; and the writing on the wall of 
this Circaean 'City of Swine’ was clear to read even before the outbreak 
of a Second World War. 

'In A.D. 1933 the state of the World already afforded a crushing refuta¬ 
tion of the creed of Humanism which had inspired the march of Western 
Civilisation for more than four hundred years and which had received its 
definitive formulation in nineteenth-century England in the apotheosis of 
"Enlightened Self-Interest". 

'The enthronement of this nakedly pagan goddess is announced—to 
take one out of many examples at random—in the following sentence of a 
pamphlet which was published by the Society for the Promotion of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, and which went into its twelfth edition in a . d . 1850; 

"It is curious to observe how, through the wise and beneficent 

arrangement of Providence, men thus do their greatest service to the 

public when they are think^g of nothing but their own gain."’ 

'While formally ascribing to Divine Providence the ultimate credit for 
this newly discovered beneficence of the Old Adam, the votaries of En¬ 
lightened Self-Interest were unavowedly replacing Christianity by a wor¬ 
ship of unregenerate Human Nature. And the lie direct, which, in the 
name of Deism, is given in this passage to the teachings of the New Testa¬ 
ment and to the doctrines of the Christian Church, seemed unanswerable 
in the particular time and place in which the pamphlet was written and 
disseminated. In mid-nineteenth-century England the uncompromising 
denunciations of economic acquisitiveness in the New Testament were 
reverentially but unhesitatingly explained away as Oriental hyperboles, 
and the ecclesiastical ban upon usury was openly laughed to scorn as a 
superstition, because the superiority of the children of This World over 
the children of Light, in prscdcal wisdom, seemed conclusively demon¬ 
strated in the eyes of those in authority in that generation. On the other 
hand in the year 1933, which saw the failure of the World Economic 
Conference and the World Disarmament Conference, the nineteenth- 
century pit^KMidon seemed as ludicrous a paradox as the Chrisdan view 
of life, and of human reladons, had seemed in the Western World of a.d. 
1850. In Victorian England, as in Periclean Athens and in Medicean 
Florence, Humanism had seemed sufficient unto itself, because Man was 
then experiencing the momentary sensadon of being triumphantly master 
of his own fiice through the power of his own dpen) or xnrtii or science, 
without needing the intervendon of God either to chasten or to inspire 
him. By the year 1933 it was once more manifest that, "vf^en they" were 
"thinking of nothing but their own gain", men were not only quite 
incapable of serving the public, but were even impotent to manage their 
own personal affairs to their own personal advantage. So far from being 
the great construedve driving-force in social life, myopic pursuit of 
selfish personal interest was shown to be doomed, a priuri, to miss its 
mark. Self-interest had proved, once more, to be a target of human aims 
on which direct hits could never be registered. This object of human 
desires could only be attained incidentally by people who stumbled across 
it on their road towards a transcendental goal of endeavour; and it followed 
that, if and when self-interest, private or social, was ever successfully 

■ Ban Ltijom m Mann Mattanfor tha Uu 0/ Yotmi PtotU, latb ed. (London i8$o, 
S.P.C.lC), quoted by J. M. Keynec Enayi tn Pertuasion (London 1931, Mtcmillan), 
p. 85. 
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realised in this fortuitous way, it would turn out to be something with no 
recognisable likeness to the earthly paradise of Homo Economicus. 

’l^us, as so often before, the so-called paradoxes of Christianity were 
proved to be truisms, while the children of This World were numbered 
once again among “the silly people who do not even know their own silly 
btisiness”. They were, in fact, most ludicrously convicted, in this chapter 
of history, of having sacrificed their own substantial interests to an 
academic dream. For the histories of the World Disarmament Conference 
and the World Economic Conference completed the proof that “En¬ 
lightened Self-Interest", so far being an automatic, self-regulating 
psychological mechanism for making all things work together for Man's 
good, was nothing more than an intellectual abstraction which had no 
counterpart at all in the realm of practical life.'* 

The association of the words 'enlightened’ and 'self-interest' is, 
indeed, a contradictio in adjecio when 'enlightenment' is taken to mean 
a blindness to everything supernatural and superhuman in Man’s vision 
of the Universe. In such a Weltanschauung, in which the Heavenly 
Light has been 'blacked out’, ‘enlightenment’ does not lead even to the 
common-sense conclusion that the interest of the individual is insepar¬ 
able from 'the greatest good of the greatest number’. Within the narrow¬ 
ing moral horizon of a godless universe, in which piety towards the dead 
has become inept, and providence for the unborn quixotic, a concern 
for the living generation of his fellow men also ceases to be within the 
individual’s moral capacity. Thus, paradoxically, pure rationalism 
applied as a rule of conduct leads to the conclusion that the only ‘realistic’ 
course is to abandon Society to the irrational play of Chance; and this 
philosophy of prosaic despair begets apolicy of monochronistic hedonism: 
'Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.** Brevis hie est fructus 
homullis^ 

Thus a society whose ever more complicated structure depends for its 
maintenance upon planning on the grand scale may lose the indispen¬ 
sable minimum of moral virtue at the moment when it has attained the 
requisite degree of intellectual capacity.^ It is, no doubt, emotionally 
abhorrent, as well as intellectually inept, to m^e irrevocable sacrifices 
in the hope of unguaranteed rewards; and, since, in terms of wordly 
results, every human endeavour may be proved by the event to be so 
much labour lost, Man would paralyse h^ powers of action altogether 
if he were ever xo succeed in devaluing to zero the moral reward that is 
intrinsic in doing right, whatever the material consequences. Action is 
creation; and this godlike activity is possible for God’s creatures only 
in so far as they surrender their wills to their Maker and thereby con¬ 
secrate their action to the service of an actor whose plan is not subject 
to the miscarriages that so often overtake the best laid schemes of mice 
and men. The surrender of Man’s will to God was the first and last 
commandment of a religion whose Founder had chosen this watchword 

* Toynbee, A. J., end Boulter, V. M.: Stiwey of InUmationat Affwt, 1933 (London 
1934, Milford), pp. 4-5. 

* I Cor. XV. 33. Cp. Luke xii. 19 end Ecdee. ii. X4. 

s Lucretiue: Do Rerum Sature, Book III, I. 914. 

* See IV. iv. 184-5. 
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to be its name; and isl^ w*as offered for love’s sake in the prayer of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola: 

‘Suscipe, Domine, universam meam libertatem; accipe memoriam, 
mtellectuxn et voluntatem onmem. Quidquid habeo vel poasideo, mihi 
latgitus es; id tibi totum resdtuo, ac tuae prorsus voluntati tndo guber- 
nandum. Amoiem tui solum cum gratil tuft mihi dones, et dives sum 
satis, nec aliud quidquam ultra posco.’* 

The evaporation of this prayer out of a desiccated heart had deprived 
a Modem Western Homo Economia 4 S of the faculty which his Nazi 
Western adversaiy had aptly labelled Aktionsfdhigkeit. I'he self-same 
’enlightened self-interest’ that had given him the technical skill to build 
a liner or a sky-scraper or a wireless station or an atom bomb plant had 
robbed him of the moral power to act on the tmsclfsccking motives, and 
to take the long views, which his marvellous technique required of him 
in order to allow it to bear fruit. An ei|hteenth-centu^ English Whig 
landowner, who had put his treasure mto the founding of a family, 
would plant avenues which even his grandchildren would not live to see 
with the eye of the flesh in the glory of the timber’s full-grown stature. 
A twentieth-century Ministry of Agriculture planted soft wood to 
replace the hard wood that it felled; and, in this greediness for quick 
returns, it was advertising its disbelief in its own immortality, however 
loudly it might shout Le Rot est mort! Vive U Roi! The business men who 
had taken over from the landowners the management of a British 
Conservative Party had restricted the horizon of politics to the range of 
their own myopic commercial vision. Apris mot le diluge, if business is 
booming today. 

In June 1936, at a moment when the Western World was faced with 
a choice between checkmating Italy’s aggression against Abyssinia and 
condemning itself to wage a Second World War, a British statesman- 
manufacturer who gave me coup de grdee to collective security betrayed 
an utter unawareness of the issue that was at stake. In Neville Chaml^r- 
lain’s eyes at that juncture, Great Britain’s stand in support of the 
Covenant of the L^gue of Nations was not a far-sighted attempt to 
avert a political catastrophe by upholding a moral principle; it was a 
perverse freak of pedant^ which, by making bad blood between Great 
Britain and Italy, threatened to check the incipient recovery from the 
great depression that had afflicted the Western World in the opening 
years of that decade. This transitory return of economic prosperity was, 
for Chamberlain, the supreme reality that dominated his field of vision. 
‘The National Government. . . was able to point to a recovery which 

( In The Spiritval Exereitei ej Saxnt Ignativs, edited by Rickeby, S. J., Joteph (Lon¬ 
don 1915, Bums & Ottea), p. 309, the original Spaniah text i« given with the following 
Engliah tranaUtion; 

‘Tomad, SeAor, y recibid toda mi libertad, mi memoria, mi cntendimicnco, y toda mi 
voluntad, todo ni haber y mi poaeer: voa me lo diatea; i voa, Sellor, io tomo, todo ea 
vuaatro, diaponed i toda vueatra voluntad. Dadme vueatro amor y gracia, que eata mi 
baata.’ 

'Take, 0 Lord, and receive all my liberty, my memory, my undcrataruling, and all my 
will, all I have and po«ess: you have given it to me; to you, O Lord, I return it; all ia 
youn; dtapoae of it entirely accordiog to yoxtr will. Give me your love and grace, becauae 
that ia enough for me.' 
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exceeded that of any great industrial nation in the World.... All around 
tO'day were signs that the national prosperity was still moxinting.’ Tl^ 
was the leading note of an after-dinner speech, delivered by Chamberlain 
on the loth June, 1936, in which he expressed the opinion that the 
continuance of economic sanctions against Italy on behalf of her victim, 
Abyssirua, was ‘the very mid-summer of madness',* and of another 
address, delivered on the 27th of the same month, in which the same 
speaker asked whether a political opponent of his would 'suggest. . . 
that we should expose our people to the risk of those horrors which so 
shocked us when they were applied to Abyssinia ?** 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, sdll is Nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day.’ 

And, ‘where there is no vision, the people perish’.* The epigoni of the 
paladins push their ‘realism’ to a point at which 'enlightened self- 
interest’ spells an unheroic self-immolation—in the craven spirit of 
those Egyptian falUh-conscripts who, with rifles grounded and bayonets 
unhxed, used to kneel in orderly ranks with their throats meekly 
uplifted for the Sudanese Mahdist warrior to cut at his ease. 

These poor creatures allowed themselves to be massacred for lack of 
even that modicum of public spirit that was needful for saving their 
own skins ;* their Mahdist adversary conquered in virtue of a visionary 
willingness to die for his leader and his faith; and, when tlus Sudane^ 
strong man armed was overcome physically by a stronger than he,* his 
vision did not fail him. The and September, 1898, which saw the 
annihilation of the hosts of the Khalifah of the Mahdl Muhammad 
Ahmad at Omdurman, ‘was the last day of Mahdism, and the greatest’.^ 
The virtue of the barbarian who dies fighting for his tribe against 
hopeless odds—undismayed by the calculation that, on an ‘enlightencdly 
self-interested’ reckoning, he is sacrificing his life in vain—was exhibited 
on that day by the aged standard-bearer who charged a battalion armed 
with magazine rifles? and by the three survivors out of thirty thousand 
dead who stood facing three thousand victors, with their arms round the 
staff of their flag, ^1 Death claimed them likewise.® The same spirit was 
shown thirty-seven years later by the Amhira when, in a.d. 1935, they 
ran to meet certain defeat and death at the hands of a Western aggressor 


« See Toynbee, A- J. end Boulter, V. M.: Survty of InttmatiaHol Affairt, zpJS (Loo- 
doB 193*. Milfofd), vol. ii. pp. 46»-4- , „ „ . */S* 

» Woniaworth: IntimMiont of Immortabty from RocolUettont ofharfy CntWtood. 

4 Prov. Txix. 18. ^ . V • . 

s By contnat, it wai observed that the Spartana uaually oune off with comparatively 
liebt caaualtiea, juic becauae they went into battle with an exceptionally atronf detemina- 
tion to loae ihdr livea rather thao aurvive with diahonour (ace the paaaage quoted from 
Xenophon in III. ui. 63). , ... 

• Luke zi. cp. Matt. xu. ag; Mark ui. ay. ^ . , . , . 

» Steevena, G. W.: With Kitchaitr to Khartum, toth ed. (Edmburfh and London 

' "• • s.. ibUi., 
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whose armoury had been reinforced, since the turn of the century, by 
the invention of aircraft and of poison>gas. 

Kctvoi fUv, yvfivoi k<u ai^pts iovrts, 

opyava fftpucattovs o^k ’Apt<t>$, 

dAA’ ai)ro(7xcStQ, ir ikevQtpot., o 6 n Tp/aovTcr, 

Cir 'Ath^v koAu); p(ipvatitvoi Kort^av. 

S* Oi /iCyoAoi Koi KOpTipol, 01 < 70 ^^; 
rSiV atVrwv iSwwv yivoapUyotot dav€iv 
potp*, dAA* oiJ ddvoTov r 6 v 'Apijtov’ ovTrore rotov 
rots intopKOvaiv h&pov tSwKt deor.^ 

In a Modem Western social milieu in which the reduciio ad absurdum 
of an ‘enlightened self-interest’ seemed to be extinguishing the vision 
without wWch Society cannot endure, the writer's generation had lived 
to see the example of a primitive barbaric virtue inspire a demonic 
Neo-Paganism. Fascism and Nazism had been formidable, in their brief 
hour, in $0 ftr as they had succeeded in winning the alliance of good 
characters and in appealing to the better side of bad characters; and the 
touch of moral attractiveness, which was their strength, was due to their 
melodramatic repudiation of the Imsser-faire, the utilitarianism and the 
surtouipas de ziU that had been the pedestrian principlesof a commercial- 
minded age of Western history. This militant totalitarianism,’ aping the 
tribalism of Primitive Man, had, of course, been only a pathological 
exaggeration of a parochial patriotism, caught by the West from a 
resurgent Hellenism’ at the dawn of the Modern Age of Western 
history,'* which, since this renaissance, bad gradually come to be perhaps 
four-fifths of the effective religion of five-sixths of the people of the 

I These Greek veree* were fu«t publiebed in Tht Tima, under i lener from the writer 
of thie Study, on the aznd April, 1936. The following trtiuUtion. by G. M. Gtthome 
Herdy, appeared in The Timer, under a letter from him, on the 25th of the aame month: 
Without our aimi or art, theee men could dare 
War’a utmost frightfulneaa, aince men they were. 

And, in dote fight, to death untrembling passed, 

Still freemen, battling nobly to the last. 

But we, whose ocience makes us strong and great, 

Are doomed to there the torture* of their fate. 

Yet not their aoldier’a grave; the goda in acorn 
Withhold that privilege from men forsworn. 

* See pp. 439-40, above. ^ > See X. ix. 7-8. 

* Thia reveraioa, in a Modem Western World, to the principal cult of Hellenic 

S ginitm had generally carried with it, as its corollary, an avowed or tacit repudiation of 
iristianity* At certain times and places, however, this Western Neo-Paganiam had had 
the hardihood to try to turn Chriananity to ita own account by treating it u if it were an 
ancestral pagan religion which it was convenient to preeerve as an integral part of the 
eociat heritage of the secular community—ea, in the Athenian city-state, the worshipa of 
Dcmeter and Dioi^sus and All Souls had been aaaodated with the corporate aelf- 
worship of Atherui PoliCchus as part-and>parcel of a totalitarian communal life in which 
there was no distinction between Church and State. This bad perhaps been the prevalent 
attitude towards Chriatianity in Modem Italy during the century immediately preceding 
the Counter-Reformation; and, in the same spirit, the Modem French bourn oitie had 
shown BtOTS, in the nineteenth century, of reverting to a worldly-wise CathoOcism from 
an 'enlintencd' anti-clerical agnosticum. This lattef-day movement in France was 
sketchea in A.O. 1929 in the following terms, in a private letter to the writer of this 
Study, by an eminent French student of French life and politics; 

Tn my opinion, the renaissance of French Catholicism is closely bound up with the 
evolution of the French bourgeoisie itself. In 1848 the bourgeois took fright at the 
Revolution. Until then they had been, at bottom, Voluiriatu (though tlua did not 
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Western World.* The hold gained by this Neo-Hclienic corporate self¬ 
worship on a majority of ex-Christian hearts was due to its power of 
inspiring its votaries to give their lives on its behalf. Under the ashen 
deposit of ‘enlightened self-interest’ this hre lay hidden, yet un- 
extinguished, in the hearts of Neville Chambcrlaina countrymen; and 
Winston Churchill was able to blow it into sudden flame when the 
Fascist Powers scattered the ashes, to their own undoing, by assault and 
battery. When, in the summer of a.d. 1940, a Modern Western ‘nation 
of shopkeepers’ woke up to find itself with its back to the wall, it upset 
all Hitler’s calculations, and thereby doomed him to ultimate defeat, 
by emulating the antique virtue of the Sudanese at Omdurman and the 
Abyssinians at Lake Ashangi.^ 

This unconsciously far-sighted folly that could move men to die for 
their country showed that the Modem Western cult of patriotism— 
whether in Apollinean democratic or in the Dionysiac totalitarian 
vein—was in truth a religious revival in the spiritual vacuum left in 
human hearts by the evaporation of a higher religion. But the tragedy 


prevent them from holdina thet "reUsion is wanted for th« people"). Towards 1848 
they begtn to ssy to themselves: 'The eur 4 is the best support of the/Mdorme." Thus 
they tended to become Cscholics out of socisl epprehension; but these were Cstholics 
without conviction. Their children, brought up m the Church, eccepted the Cstholie 
relipon in enother spirit towards the end of the centu^. The younger generation wu 
sumring from the excessive individuiliun of the sge; it sought in the ^urch s moral 
armour sgtinst insrehy. This Cetholidsm wta of 1 higher kind, but it wu not yet retUy 
religioiu; it wu s political Cetholicism to e Urge extent. On the eve of the War (that is, 
since about 1907) • new phsu set in. The younger people, tired of pure intclleeruslitm, 
found vent in ection^ in sport. They felt the »pro*ch of the War end prepared themaeivea 
for meeting it. Their Catholicism took the form of an affirmation of faith, of action, of 
devotion to their country.’ 

This movement wu carried to extramea by the moving apirit of VAction Fronei^, 
Chariea Maurras, who 'explicitly commended the Catholic Cnurch on the nound that it 
had de-Christianixed Christianity and bad thus laid the foundations for a Neo-Paganism 
devoted to the cult of the sovereign national state’. This audacioua attempt 'to preu a 
church which wu supra-national in the essence of its being into the urvice of a miliunt 
nationriUm which clatmed an ultimate and absolute value for itselT drew down upon 
Maurru’ head, in January 1914. a condemnation of his journal, together with sevei^ 
bMka from his pen, by the Second Congregation of the Index at the Vatican; but, in 
confirming this decree. Pope Pius X forbore to make it public, in deference to representa¬ 
tions from eminent French Catholics who had ‘welcomed Monsieur Maurras’ left- 
handed benediction of their faith on the calculation that the force of hit personality and 
the charm of bia literary style would propagate the faith in certain quarters in France, 
particularly among the younger generation, where it had little prospect of regaining a 
footing under any other auspicer. After a delay that was partly due to the doaaier's 
having bm temporarily mialsid in the Vatican archives, the decree of January 1914 was 
confirmed ^ Ptm Pius XI on the 29th December, 1926, and was published early in 
1^7. (See 'ToynDee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Survey e/ intemotioned Again, 2929 
(London 1930, Milford), pp. 4fi3-4> 487~fi)- 

This exploitation of a ^^Lic Christunity for pagu political purposu wu, of course, 
only one of a number of diverse movementa in Uie life of e nineteenth-century French 
Catholiciam which was at the ume time giving birth to great philoeophers, greet mis- 
sionaries, and great uints (ace IV. iv. 582). 

' See p. 478, above. 

* Churchill’s dedaion in August 1940 to send powerful reinforcements from the 
British Islu to the British armies in the Middle Eut at a moment when the Battle of 
Britain wu at its hei^t in the air, when the victorious German armies were massed 
along the continental »ores of the Channel, and wheri Great Britain wu hourly expect¬ 
ing to be invaded on the ground by an enemy against whom she was momentarily 
defeneeleas, wu an act of imaginative courage that is worthy to rank with the three 
great Roman deeds that have been compered with one enether in this Study in s paauge 
GIL ui> 269) written about six years before the outbreak of the General War of a.d. 
> 939 - 45 - 
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of this Neo-Paganism was that its blinkered idealism only availed to 
replace its self-sacrificing votary’s foot on the lowest rung of a ladder 
which had been scaled, to the summit, by the martyr, the bodhisattva, 
and the saint whose lead the neo-pagan’s forefathers had once followed. 
A reinstituted worship of Leviathan is not the happy substitute that 
Frazer holds it to be’ for the neglected worship of a One True God. 

The only heart in which self-interest is truly ‘enlightened’, and there¬ 
fore practically effective as a motive for action, is the heart of the saint 
who identifies his self-interest with the service of God and who therefore 
sees the field of action from God’s angle of vision. He surveys the field 
from a height at which the authentic lineaments of the everlasting hills 
are not obscured by the mirage of uncertainty which pervades the land¬ 
scape when it is regarded from the pedestrian human level. The saint is 
not paralysed by a horror of seeking unguaranteed rewards at the cost 
of irrevocable sacrifice, because he is convinced that the standpoint 
from which human action appears to be the unprofitable pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp is one that gives a falsifyingly fragmentary vision of 
Reality. Such godlike enlightenment inspired ^e confidence and forti¬ 
tude that Jesus and Socrates and More displayed when they forbore to 
embrace opportunities held out to them for saving their lives at the price 
of compromising the truth which it was their mission to proclaim. 

'After this, as the duke of Norfolk and Sir Thomas More chanced to 
fall in familiar talk together, the duke said unto him: “By the mass, Master 
More, it is perilous striving with princes. And therefore 1 would wish you 
somewhat to incline to the King’s pleasure; for by God's body, Master 
More, Imlignatic principis mors ert.’’ 

' “Is that all, my Lord?” quoth he. “Then in good faith is there no 
more difference between your Grace and me, but that I shall die today and 
you tomorrow.’’ ’* 

‘When Sir Thomas More hsd continued a good while in the Tower, 
my Lady, his wife, obtained license to see him; who, at her first coming, 
like a simple ignorant woman, and somewhat worldly too, with this 
manner of salutation bluntly saluted him; 

‘ “What the good year. Master More’’, quoth she, “I marvel that you, 
that have been always hitherto taken for so wise a man, will now so play 
the fool to lie here in this close filthy prison, and be content thus to be 
shut up amongst mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your liberty, 
and with the favour and goodwill both of the King and his CoimdJ, if you 
would but do as all the bishops and best leamid of this realm have done. 
And, seeing you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your 
books, your gallery, your garden, your orchard, and all other necessaries 
so handsome about you, where you might in the company of me your wife, 
your children, and household, be merry, I muse what a God’s name you 
mean here still thus fondly to tarry.*’ 

‘After he had a while quietly heuti her, with a cheerful countenance he 
said unto her: “I pray thee, good Mistress Alice, tell me one thing.’’ 

< See the pauagt <moted on pp. 38^4, above. 

* Roper, william: ThtLifs cj Sir fhomas More, edited by E. V. Hitchcock (Early 
EnglUh Text Society, original tenet No. 197, London i93S> Oxford University Press), 
pp. u OMted with modemixed soling in R. W. Chambers, Tkemas More 

(London 1935, Cape), p. 300, 
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* "What is that?" quoth she. 

‘ "Is not this house", quoth he, "as nigh heaven as mine own?" 

‘To whom she, after her accustomed homely fashion, not lilting such 
talk, answered, "Tilly vally, Tilly vally”. 

‘ "How say you, Mistress Alice", quoth he, "is it not so?" 

‘ "Bone deus. Bone deus, man, will this gear never be left?" quoth she. 
... So her persuasions moved him but a little.’^ 

‘The time has come’, in the words ascribed to Socrates at the close 
of an address to his judges which was nominally a defence but was 
actually a refusal of a possible avoidance of the death'penalty, ‘the time 
has come for us to go— 1 , Socrates, to my death, and you to carry on 
with your lives. Which of these two destinations is the t^er? That is a 
riddle which can be read by God alone. 

rls olS<v €l T«J Irfy itni KOrBaveXv 
rd KorSavtiv Si Karm vofu^erai;^ 

No human being in this life can answer this question in terms that will 
guarantee to him, as his dividend, the maximum of worldly advantage; 
but a Socrates can answer it, in terms that will ensure his own condemna¬ 
tion to death, in the streng^ of his communion with a God from whose 
love ‘nor height nor depth nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us’.** 

In the light of the truth that a goal can often best be reached by aiming, 
not at it, but at some more ambitious goal beyond it,’ we can now see 
the explanation of the paradox that, by striving single-mindedly to act 
as good dtisens of the Civitas Dei, the saints succeed incidentally in 
saving the situation for social life in This World within the vastly larger 
framework of their own spiritual field of activity.^ Even a mundane law 
and order can be effectively established on Earth only on the model of 
a building that 'we have horn God—a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens’.^ 

5. The Promise of Exorcizing the Perilousness of Mimesis 
The Achilles’ heel in the social anatomy of a civiliaation is, as we have 
seen,’ its dependence on mimesis as a ‘social drill’ for ensuring that the 
rank-and-file of Mankind shall follow their leaders. In the chwge over 
from a Yin-state into a Yang-aedvity which takes place at the genesis 
of a civilization through a mutation in the character of a primitive 
society, the rank-and-fUe transfer their mimesis from the ancestors^ to 
creative human personalities of the living generation;*** but the avenue 

* Roper, ed. Hitchcock, pp. 83-84, m quoted with Rtodembed epelling in Chunben, 
pp. «-a6. 

* Plato: Agology, 4aA. ) Euripidea: Polytidm, fragment 2. 

* Rom. viu. ^9. i See pp. 388 and 3x0, abore. 

* On thia point aee III. iii. 367-q. The apiritual peril to which a terreitrial embodi¬ 
ment of the Cwilas Dti expoaet iiaeif by auch incidental mundane achievementa ia 
examined on pp. 545-8, below. 

X a Cor. V. t. ’ In III. iii. 145-8 and IV. it. 119-33. 

* *The maaa of Mankind ploda on. with evea fixed on the rootatepa of the generatione 

that went before, too indifferent or too fearfiil to niae their fiancee to judge for them- 
telvea whether the path on which th^ are travelling ii the beac or to learn the conditionB 
by which they arc aurTOunded and aflKtcd’ (Galton, Francia: Htrtditary Gtmui (London 
1069, Macmillan), p. 197). See II. t. 191. 
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thereby opened for a social advance may end in a ianua Uti,' since no 
human being can be creative except within limits, and even then no 
more than precariously, and, when an inevitable failure has bred an 
equally inevitable disillusionment, the discredited leader is apt to resort 
to force in order to retain an authority that is morally forfeit. In the 
Civitas Dei this peril is exorcized by a fresh transfer of mimesis—this 
time from the limitedly and precariously creative human personalities 
who are the ephemeral leaders of mundane civilizations to a God who is 
the source of all human creativity and whose own divine creativity is 
inhnite. 

This nfiimesis of God can never expose human souls that devote 
themselves to it to those disappointments and disillusionments that are 
apt to attend the mimesis of even the most godlike human beings, and 
that produce, when they do arise, that moral alienation of a restive 
proletariat from a now merely dominant minority which is one of the 
symptoms of social decline and fall. The communion between the 
^ul and the One True God cannot thus degenerate into the bondage of 
a slave to a despot, for in each of the higher religions, in diverse measure, 
the vision of Ck>d as Power is transfigured by a vision of Him as Love; 
and the presentation of this Loving God as a Dying God Incarnate is 
a theodicy which makes the imitation of Christ immune against the 
tragedy inherent in any mimesis that is directed towards unregenerate 
human personalities. 

In the story of Christ's tenmtation in the wilderness at the beginning 
of His Ministry,* and of His Passion at the close of it,^ He is presented 
in the Gospels as refusing, at the price of the Cross, to exercise a 
spiritually sterile option of imposing His divine will by an act of power. 
Let a renegade Dionysus indulge an ungodlike lust for hximan glory by 
conquering all the Kingdoms of the World,^ and an unedifying animus 
against his pitifully unsuspecting human persecutor by dealing him, 
out of the blue, a blasting blow. A divinity who subjugates India and 
takes his revenge on Pentheus^ demonstrates his power of taming men’s 
bodies at the cost of alienating their feelings, while a God who suffers 
death on the Cross draws all men tmto Him.^ 

'The story of the Temptations is, of course, a parable of His spiritual 
wrestlings. ... It represents the rejection, under three typical forms, of 
all existing conceptions of the Messianic ta^ which was to inaugurate the 
Kingdom of God. Should He use the power with which, as Messiah, He 
is endowed to satisfy the creature wants of Himself and His human 
brethren, so fulfilling the h(^ of a "good time coming" which prophets 
had presented in the picture of the Messianic Banquet—(cf. e.g. Jsaxah 
XXV, 6)? Should He be a Caesar-Christ, winning the kingdoms of the 
World and the glory of them by establishing an earthly monarchy and 
ruling from the ^rone of David in perfect righteousness—(cf. e.g. Isai^ 
ix, 6, 7)? Should He provide irresistible evidence of His divine mission, 
appearing in the Temple courts upborne by angels, so that doubt would 

> Lucretius: Dt Rerum Natura, Book I, I. ttia; Book V, 1 . 373. 

» Mstt. IT. i-ii; Marki. Luke iv. 1-13. 

» Mstt. xxyi. <3; lohn xviii. 36; xiz. ji. * Matt. iv. 8; Luke iv. 5. 

* See V. vi. * John xii. 33. 
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be impossible—(cf. e.g. OoniW vii, 13, 14 and EnoeA) ? Every one of these 
conceptions contained truth. When men are obedient to the Kingdom of 
God and His justice, everyone will have what he needs for food and 
clothing (St. Matthew vi, 33). The Kingdom of God is the realm of perfect 
justice where God's righteous will is done (St. Matthew vi, 10). The 
authority of Christ is absolute and can claim the support of the hosts of 
Heaven (St. Matthew xxviii, 18; xxvi, 53). Yet, if any or all of these are 
taken as fully representative of the iGngdom and its inauguration, they 
have one fat^ defect. They all represent ways of securing the outward 
obedience of men apart from inward loyalty; they are ways of controlling 
conduct, but not ways of controlling hearts and wills... and die Kingdom 
of God, who is Love, cannot be established in that way.'* 

In the imitation of Christ, this God who is Love draws the Soul 
towards Himself by evoking a love that is a response in kind to His; and 
because, in this communion of loves, there is no alloy of coercion, a 
travail in the Soul which begins as an exercise of mimesis bears fruit in 
a reception of grace, through which the Soul is enabled to partake of the 
inward spiritual qualities whose outward visible manifestations it has 
taken as its rule of life. Instead of ending in frustration, disillusionment, 
and strife, 'imitation' (luftr^ais) here flowers into an ‘assimilation' 
Uftoiwais) of Man’s nature to God’s.* The ‘light caught from a leaping 
flame’, which was imparted to Plato's disciples 'by strenuous intellectu^ 
communion and intimate personal intercourse’ with the Master,* now 
reappears as the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost but, instead of 
being an esoteric initiation within the sanctum of an Academy which 
none but a properly qualified mathematician may enter,* the pentecostal 
fire is a grace ^at God can give to any human soul that truly seeks it.* 


< Temple, St. John't PintSerie3,Chapterti-ui(London 

1939, Macmiliwi), pp. xxvt-xxvii. 

* See Plato, TheaeUtus, tySA*-!, quoted in V, vi. 165, n. 6, and Athanaaiui, De 
Ineamatiofu, chap. Uir f 3, quoted on p. 513, n. a, above. 

> Plato’a Letters, No. 7, 34iB-e, quoted in III. iii. 245. 

* Acta ii. 1-4. 

i Af^Scir ivtian^rmyros eloirti ia said to bat^ been inacribed over the entrance to Plate’s 
institute of pnileeepny at Athecu (Tzetzes: CAsAodar, Book VIII, 1 . 973). 

* See V. vi. 165-^. 



B, THE ROLE OF CIVILIZATIONS IN THE 
LIVES OF CHURCHES 

(I) CIVILIZATIONS AS OVERTURES 

I F the foregoing inquiry has convinced us that the churches embodying 
the higher religions are diverse approximate projections on Ear 4 i of 
one and me same Cixntas Dei, and that the species of society of which this 
Commonwealth of God is the sole and unique representative is of a 
spiritually higher order than the species represented by the civilizations, 
we shall be encouraged to go father in our experiment* of inverting 
the assumption, on which we have tacitly preceded in previous Parts 
of this Study, that, in the relation between churches and civilizations, 
the civilizations* role is dominant and the churches* role subordinate. 
Instead of dealing with churches in terms of civilizations, as hitherto, 
we shall boldly make the new departure of dealing with dvilizacions in 
terms of chur^es. If we are looking for a social cancer, we shall find it, 
not in a church which supplants a civilization, but in a civilization which 
supplants a church; and, if we have thought of a church as being a 
chrysalis through which one civilization reproduces itself in another, we 
shall now have to think, inversely, of the 'apparented* civilization in this 
genealogical series as being an overture to the epiphany of a church, 
and of the ‘affiliated* civiliution as being a regression from this higher 
level of spiritual attainment. 

This finding answers a question which, in an earlier context,* we have 
been ted to raise through noticing an apparent inconsistency in Plato’s 
reading of one of the riddles of human destiny. Which, we have asked 
ourselves, are the true catastrophes: the breakdowns of civilizations or 
their births ? Our answer now will be that the birth of a civilization is 
a catastrophe if it is a regression from a previously established church,* 
while the breakdown of a civilization is not a catastrophe if it is the 
overture to a church’s birth. 

The second of these two interdependent conclusions is, as will be 
seen, an application to the life of a civilization as a whole, in all chapters 
of its histo^ and on all planes of its activity, of a truth that has already 
impressed itself on us in our study^ of the political institution in which 
a disintegrating civilization is apt to embody itself in the penultimate 
rally before its final dissolution. We have seen that universal states 
succeed in being creative in so far as they serve beneficiaries other than 
themselves, and that the beneficiaries of universal states who have made 
the most fruitful use of their secular benefactors' services have been 
the churches. We can now see that, in discharging this creative mission 
of helping churches to come to birth, universal states are acting not 
simply on their own account but as representatives and agents of the 

« See p. 4*0, ebove. » In IV. iv. 583-8. 

* On this point tec the pusage quoted from Mettemich’a memoirs on p. 513, above, 

* In VI, pauim, but eapcciaUy in Parts A and B, on pp. t-53, above. 
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dviluations embodied in them; and, while their official mandate—which 
is to avert, and not merely to postpone, the dissolution of a disintegrating 
society—may be an inherently impracticable task, they may And com¬ 
pensation for a perhaps inevitable failure here in the magnificent success 
of enabling a dying civilization to complete the fulfilment of its historical 
raison d'itre. 

If w*e take, as a test case for the verification of this thesis, the genesis 
of the Christian Church, and cite the tenuous yet significant evidence 
afforded by the transference of words from a secular to a religious 
meaning and usage, we shall find this philological testimony supporting 
the view that Christianity is a religious theme with a secular overture, 
and that this overture consisted, not merely in the Roman political 
achievement of an Hellenic universal state, but in Hellenism itself, in all 
its phases and aspects. 

l^e Christian Church is indebted for its very name to the technical 
term employed, in the city-state of Athens, to denote the general 
assembly of the citizen-body when it was meeting to transact political, 
as distinct from judicial, business; but, in thus borrowing the word 
ecclesia (^KKAf^aia), the Church gave it a dual meaning which was no part 
of the original Attic usage but was the reflection of a new political order, 
in which Athens and all other surviving city-states of a disintegrating 
Hellenic World had been incorporated into ffie Roman Empire without 
losing their identities as units of local government and life on the 
municipal level. In Christian usage, eccUsia came to mean both a local 
Christian community^ and the church universal. 

When the Christian Church, local and universal, came to be articu¬ 
lated into the two ecclesiastical classes of 'laity' and 'clei^’, and when 
the ‘clergy’, in turn, came to be graded into a hierarchy of‘orders’ in an 
ascending scale of dignity and authority, culminating in the ‘order’ of 
‘bishops’, the requisite terms of ecclesiastical administrative art were 
likewise borrowed from an existing secular Greek and Latin vocabulary. 

The ‘laity’ of the Christian Church was suggestively designated by 
an archaic Greek word (Aodr) which denoted the people as distinct from 
those in authority over them, with a connotation of amenability to the 
word of command. In the vocabulary of the Homeric Epic the word had 
been used of the naively loyal comitatus of a barbarian war-lord; in a 
post-Alcxandrine Age of Hellenic history it had been revived to serve 
as a technical term for the naively submissive labour force on one of the 
large-scale agricultural estates which the Hellenic conquerors of the 
Achaemenian Empire had taken over from a dispossessed Persian landed 
aristocracy.^ The ambivalency in the nuance, half-heroic and half- 
servile, which the word had thus come to acquire by the date of the 
beginning of the Christian Era, aptly fitted the ‘laity’ of a church which, 
on its own spiritual plane, was both militant and authoritarian. 

By contrast, the ‘clergy’ took its name from a Greek word (xAfipoj) 

> When d)e 'outdoor* Hellenic Civilisation gave place to the 'indoor* Orthodox and 
Weatem Christian civilisations, the word tceUsia, in its local meanins. came to be applied, 
not only to the local Christian community, but to the parochial building in which it 
assembled for congregations! worship. 

* For this Persian landed aristocracy, see pp. 1x3-4, above. 
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whose general meaning of ‘lot’ had been spedalized in a juridical sense 
to mean an allotted share of an inherited estate, and in a political sense 
to mean an allotted share of a conquered territory. This political usage, 
which had been borrowed from Spartan conquerors in the Pelopon- 
nese' by Athenian conquerors in the Archij^ago and Macedonian 
conquerors in Egypt and South-Western Asia, had given the word a 
rather unfortunate connotation by the time when the Christian Church 
began to work out its ecclesiastical organization. The Church adopted 
the word, nevertheless, to mean the portion of the Christian community 
that God had allotted to Himself to serve Him as His professional 
priesthood.* 

As for the 'orders’ {ordines) of clergy in the Christian ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, they took their name from ^e politically privileged classes 
in the Roman body politic, which were known as ordmes both collectively 
and severally {ordo senatorius, ordo eqtustris)^ to distinguish them from 
the common run of Roman citizens. 

The members of the highest order in the Christian hierarchy came 
to be known as 'overseers^ (rrrurKdn-oi), and the initial preposition, as 
well as the literal meaning, of this compound Greek word are likewise 
to be found in the title (e^pot) which had been given in the Spartan 
body politic to the members of a board of supreme executive ofHcers 
who were aj^inted by election but were constitutional despots during 
their term of ofiBce.* 

The Christian Church’s sacred book—taken over from the Jews and 
eventually augmented by the addition of an exclusively Christian ‘New 
Testament’ to supplement and retrospectively reinterpret ‘the Old 
Testament’ of Jewish origin—was presented by the Church as its 
credentials in the belief that this was the authentic Word of God Himself. 
In so far as the Bible was not referred to as ‘the Books’ (rd par 
accelUnce, it was designated by a term long since current in the 
vocabulary of the Roman inland revenue. In the fiscal terminology of 
a post-Hannibalic Roman Commonwealth the word scriptma signified 
the tax payable for the right to graze cattle on the public lands in the 
devasu^ areas in the South of Italy, because an entry in the official 
register, certifying that a would-be grazier had duly paid his tax, was 
the warrant that authorized him to n^e use of the public pasturelands. 
The Greek equivalent of the Latin scriptma was and in a latter- 

day Kingdom of Greece at the time of writing there was a district in the 
Southern Pindus, between the plains of Thessaly and the west coast, 
which was still known as the Agrapha because the agents of an Ottoman 
inland revenue—and an East Roman inland revenue in an earlier age— 

< See in. iii. 53, $ 7 . and 6S. 

* ‘The following (eeraa to be the ecquence of meaiuMi by which the word KXfjpcs 
•rriv^ at this peculiar seme: (i) the lot by which the office waa eitigocd faa in Acta i. 
26]; (u) the office thua aaaJgned by lot [aa in Acu i. 17I; (iii) the bo^ of penona holding 
tlM office' (Lightfoot, Biahop I. B., in hia edition of Saint Paul’a Efpiatle to the Philip- 
piant, 7th cd. (London 1S82, MacmilUo), p. 247}. Thia usage cannot be traced beclc to 
the Old Tcatament; for. though, accordin| to Num. xvut. ae, God ia the KXr)f>oivfua of 
Aaron, and, according to Deut. xviii. 1. He ia the icX^pos of tho Levitea, *ue Jewiah 
prieathood ia never deacribed conversely aa the apecial “derua" of Jehovah, while on 
the other hand the metaphor thua inverted ia mere than once applied to the whole 
Janelite people' (Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 246). ) See III. iii. 56. 
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had never succeeded even in inscribing in their registers, not to speak 
of actually collecting, the taxes due the wild highlanders in this 
mountain fastness. As for the two ‘testaments' of which the Christian 
scriptures consisted, they were called Stadffwu in Greek and testamenta 
in Latin because they were thought of as being the equivalents of legal 
instruments in which God had declared to Mankind, in two instalments, 
His ‘will and testament' for the ordering of Human Life on Earth. 

The ‘training' (dawy^oir) to which a spirimally ambitious in the 
Early Christian Church subjected itself took its name from the physical 
training of athletes for the Olympian and other international athletic 
contests that were one of the characteristic expressions of the Hellenic 
culture; and, when, in the fourth century, training to be an anchorite 
took the place of training to be a martyr in the psycho¬ 
logical warfare of a Christian Church which had now made its peace 
with the Roman Imperial Government, the action of this new-model 
Christian athlete, whose ordeal was to endtire the solitude of the desert 
instead of facing the publicity of the criminal court, came to be desig¬ 
nated by a Greek term taken horn the technical administrative vocabu¬ 
lary of ^e ^untry that bred the pioneer Christian hermits. In Augtistan 
Egypt ‘anachdrisis* {avaxiuprjvts) had meant withdrawal from productive 
economic activities in protest against the exactions of the taxation- 
authorities in Diocletianic Egypt the same word came to mean with¬ 
drawal from the World in protest against mundane human wickedness.* 

When these solitaries (fiovaxoi) had the courage to act on the lessons 
of their spiritxial experience, in common-sense defiance of the literal 
meaning of their name, by subjecting themselves to the spiritual discip¬ 
line of leading a common life together without surrendering the spiritual 
freedom won by withdrawal from the rest of the World, this creative 
contradiction in terms—a society of solitaries—took its Latin name from 
a word which, in its previous secular use, had combined the two mean¬ 
ings of a quarter sessions and a chamber of commerce.* 

When the originally informal proceedings at the periodic meetings of 
each of the local Christian communities crystallized into a hard-and-fast 
ritual, this religious ‘public service’ (Artroupyta) took its name from the 
nominally voluntary coroits which, in a democratic Athenian Common¬ 
wealth in the fiMi and fourth centuries b.c., had been euphemistically 

> *So earijr at a.d. ao we hetr of the flisht {.OMtkSrt^ of ux-p«yera’ (B«U, H. I.: 
Egypt from AUxandtr tht Grtat to the Arae Ccitguett (Oxford 1940, Clmadon Preas), 
P- 77 ). 

* We have obaerrod in «n earlier context (on pp. 3$8-9i, t^re) that thia withdrawal 
of the anchoritea was not anti>aocial either in intention or in effect. The anchoritea 
influenced, aided, and, in great cmergenciea, tometimoa actually governed a tottering 
Helienic Work! with a moral authority which they would never have commanded if they 
had not proved the sincerity of their disintereatednesabyinsulatingthemselvetphyaically 
from their fellow men. 

> The provinces into which the Roman Commonwealth had orgariixed ita subject 
territorka had bm mapped out into diatricta corresponding to the principal citiea which 
each province contained; and it had been customary for the provmdal governor to go 
on circuit round these ‘county towns’, to transact judicial and other public business. 
During hia stay in each 'county town’ he expected the leading Roman atisena, resident 
in that district, to hold a rendezvous with him there to serve as his assessors in court and 
to asaiat and advise him in other ways. Thia rendezvous was known as a coitvenltu, and 
the name came thence to be applied both to the standing organization of Roman residents 
in each district and to the gMgraphical area itself. 
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known by that name in order to gloze over the truth that they were 
virtual surtaxes under the guise of ‘benevolences’. 

In the Christian liturgy the crucial rite was a Holy Communion in 
which the worshippers achieved a living experience of their fellowship 
in and with Christ by partaking togedier of the ‘sacrament’ {sacra- 
mentum) of eating bread and drinhing wine. This Christian ‘sacrament’ 
took its name from a pagan Roman rite in which a new recruit was 
‘sworn in’ to the fellowship of the Roman Army.* The Holy Communion 
which this common participation in the Christian sacrament consum¬ 
mated took its name from a word which, in the previous mundane usage 
of both its Greek original (xowai»>ia) and its Latin translation {communto^^ 
had signified ‘participation’ of any kind, but, first and foremost, partia- 
pation in the membership of a political community, for which the 
current term was coined, in both languages, out of the same verbal metal 
(in Greek koiv 6 v\ in Latin commun^. 

One of the features of the Christian liturgy was a recurrence of its 
ritual in both annual and weekly cycles. The Christian liturgical week 
was modelled on a Jewish prototy^; and, though the Christian copy 
had been differentiated from the Jewi^ original by making the first day 
of the week the holy day instead of the seventh, the Christian adaptation 
still followed the pristine Jewish dispensation in retaining the Jewish 
name for the eve of the Sabbath. In the Greek Christian vocabulary, 
Friday continued to be called ‘the preparation’ (irapoorKctn^)—in accord¬ 
ance with a Jewish usage in which this elliptical term explained itself. 
In the psychological atmosphere of a post-Exilic Judaism, in which 
a stateless diaspork maintained its esprit de corps by a common devotion 
to the keeping of the Mosaic Law, ‘the preparation’ sans phrase could 
mean notlung but ‘the preparation for me Sabbath’. By analogy it is 
evident that the inevitable connotation of the word would be, not a 
liturgical, but a political one in the psychological atmosphere of a pre- 
Alexandrine Athenian sovereign city-state whose citizens worshipped 
their own then sdll potent corporate political power under the name of 
Athena Poliftebus. In the usage of Thucydides, writing for an Athenian 
public for whom politics were the breath of life, and whose political¬ 
mindedness was being accentuated in the historian’s generation by the 
military ordeal of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War, the word 
TrapoffKctnj could be used as elliptically as it was afterwards to be used 
in the Septuagint to convey, just as unmistakably, an entirely different 
meaning. Thucydides uses the word to signify what a generation of 
Englishmen, overtaken unawares by a world war in the year A.D. 1914, 
learnt ruefully to take to heart as ‘preparedness’ when they found them¬ 
selves within an ace of defeat owing to their pre-war neglect to emulate 
the Germans in building up a stock of armaments to stand them in good 
stead in a fight for their national existence. 

The customary preparation for the congregational performance of the 
Christian liturgy was, in a Western Chrisuan town or village, the ringing 

< In the Lttin*»pceking Church the word taeramtntum wbi ueed from the beginning 
in the two meaning of •icramcnt and miliury oech, according to Hemack, A.: M^tia 
Ckritti (Tabiogen 1905, Mohr), pp. 33-34. 
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of a bell; and In a pagan Hellenic walled city this had likewise been 
a familiar sound with a well-established mental association. Yet a citizen 
of an Hellenic city-state—if his ghost could walk in some latter-day 
Western town on a Stinday morning—would never suspect that the 
sound that was hlling the air was a summons to religious worship; for, 
to his mind, the ringing of a bell would conjure up me utterly different 
mental vision of a military patrol going its rounds along the city wall 
to inspect the sentries. 

The change of usa^e from a secular to a religious meaning can be 
illustrated by other instances. The ‘transgression’ (irapdfiaets) which 
had been a term of art in the Attic ‘Old Comedy’, in the physical mean¬ 
ing of a parade of the chorus from one side of the theatre to the other, 
had come to mean, in Christian language, a hgurative ‘side-step’ in the 
spiritual sense of a sin. Edification {a^ficatio) had similarly come to 
mean the figurative ‘building up’ of virtue in the Soul in place of its 
original meaning of the construction of a material edifice in brick or 
stone. The Greek word frvev/ia, with its Latin equivalent spiritus. had 
come to mean ‘spirit’ instead of ‘breath’, and the Greek word aur^p to 
mean a saviour, not of Society, but of the Soul.’ 

The evocation of an inspiringly spiritual meaning out of a crassly 
material one is an example of a process which, in an earlier context,‘ 
we have learnt to know as ‘etheri^zation’^ and to recognize as a s^p- 
tom of growth. Our foregoing survey of the ethcrialization of the Greek 
and Latin vocabulary, in the course of its transference from pagan to 
Christian use,* has been brief, casual, and nothing like exhaustive; yet, 

I See V. vi. 175-278. ^ In 111 . iii, 174-92. 

) A comic instance of ethenaliutioa-under'iniaappreheAsion waa recount^ to the 
writer of thii Study in A.D. 1928 when be waa on a vittt to the city of Kovno, which waa 
at that time the da facto capiiu of a aovereign independent RepubUc of Lithuania. Stand¬ 
ing on the bank of the Nicmcn and gazing acroaa the river'a broad expanae, he noticed, 
on the farther ahore. a three-atory bx>ck building, with a tower at one end. which look^ 
aa if it were new and which made a pronineot mark in the landacape. 'Oh, that,' aaid hit 
cicerone, ‘is our brand-new national grain elevator. We an proua of iu efficiency; but 
the peasantj who come into the dty to market from this aide of the river venerate it for 
a droll reason which 1 will explain. Aa these peaaanta never have any occasion to cross 
the river, they have never teen that building from nearer than this, ana from this distance 
it looks to them like a church, though u a matter of fact it has been built on the moat 
up-to-date American pattern for a grain elevator, and, if ita architecture does have an 
eeelctiatrical air, the enect is quite undesigned. The peasants, though, would never think 
of that. In fact, it would never occur to them that such a large, handiome, and expensive 
building aa this eould be put up for any purpose except me glory of God; ao, for the 
peasants, that imposing pile ia now “the church of Saint Levatorius”. Hew did they 
coin the name, you aik me? Well, you tee, that name waa pretty well inevitable. When 
the peasants asked what the building was, they were told, of course, “elevator”; and of 
courae they took it for granted that this waa the name of the supposed church’s patron 
saint. So they added a Homeric tenninadon (you realize, I hope, that Lithuanian ia the 
beat preaervM of all the living Indo-European languages) and droppe^ the initial “e”. 
That makes “Levatorius”. And could sny saint have a more convincingly appropriate 
name ? Isn't it a saint's lint business to give hia protlgds' souls a helping hand upwards 
on their way to Heaven—4o serve, in aa a spiritual “elevator", if It isn't unpardon¬ 

able blasphemy to describe traditional Christun atpirationa in the telling terms of 
modem economic appenitut?* 

* The evidence of Unsuafc, which testtfiea to the part played by Chriatiani^ in tlie 
ethcrialization of the HelJeiuc culture, also reveals that, in this work of eemantic meta¬ 
bolism, Christianity had been anticipated by Greek philoeophy. For example, the 
'self-sufficiency' (o^apecta) which, in a pre-Alexandrine Age, had been the eeenomie 
objeedve of sovereign city-acates, whose governments approached econoroica from the 
itandpoiot of politics ana war, thereafter became the moral ideal of a aovertiga Stok 
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even so, the handful of Greek and Latin words whose history we have 
been following range so wide and cut so deep in their interpretation of 
life as to indicate that Hellenism was an authentic praeparatio evangelii, 
and that, in looking for the raison d’etre of Hellenism in its service as an 
overture to Christianity, we have at any rate set our feet on a promising 
line of inquiry. In this perspective it looks as if a civilization that brings 
a church to birth and perishes in the creative act does not stultify itself 
by perishing, but, on the contrary, justifies its existence by carrying out 
its historical mission at the cost of its own life. The egg-shell 1 ^ to be 
broken for the chicken to be hatched, and the mould has to be broken 
in order to disengage the metal casting; but this sacrifice of the means 
for the accomplishment of the end is not the brand of failure; it is the 
seal of success. The egg-shell that remains tmbroken is the shell of an 
addled egg which has miscarried in its purpose of bringing a new 
creature to life; the casting-mould that remains unbroken is the mould 
that has been scrapped either because its own pattern has proved faulty 
or because the injected molten metal has proved base. On the same 
showing, when the life of a civilization has served as the overture, not 
to the miscarriage of an abortive church," but to the birth of a living 
church that has ‘shot up and thriven’* and ‘grown in wisdom and 
statureV the death of the precursor civilization is not a disaster but 
a triumph. What looks, on first view, like wasteful incompetence or 

uzewho towered, potiticalty naked and therefore ipiritually free, abore the ruina oft 
ci^-ftate aovereignty that had collapaed under the blowa of Macedonian war-lorda (for 
this moral autarvy of the poeC-Alexandrine school of Greek philosophy, ace V. vi. 
131-4$ and 1^9-54). We may also remind ourselves that the word 'organ’ (jpyawv) had 
been adapted by Aristotle to mean a mental inatead of a physical tool before, in Chiia- 
tian usage, it relapacd into meaning a physical instrument with the spet^ function of 
msk^ muHC in church. 

> Ine number of abortive churches has, aa we have seen, been large by compariton 
with the number of those that have been bom alive and have grown unwarped. The 
nidimeotary churches created by the internal proletariat* of the dvilizationa of the first 
generation all failed to come to fl^er (see opposite Table IV. p. 773, below);and, among 
the four churches that were alive at the time of writing, those two—namely the Christian 
Church and the Mahiyiiu—to which the Hellenic CivU^tion had served as an over¬ 
ture were survivon of not less than seven competitors—if we enumerste, a* their un¬ 
successful rivals, the worships of Cybele and Isis, Mithraiim and Mankhseism, ac^ the 
popular religion which was a OKtamorphoais of the Neoplatonic philosophy. If soy or 
all of these five failures had been suoceaaesj Hellenitm wouM no doubt tuve served as 
an overture to them as efifectively ts it did in fiict perform that service for Christianity 
and the Mahiyina. 

These five abortive churches had been defeated in a competition to be the chosen 
vessel for placing a church's authentic role. There had been other churches, as we have 
aim teen, which, with this spiritual opportunity open to them, had committed spiritual 
suicide by going into politics. Cases m point were the nncretittic Egypdac Church 
which had owed its foundarion, in the reum of Thothmet 111 , to a Pharaonic act of state, 
and whose ex officie pontiff Hribor, the Chief Priest of Amon-Re of Thebe*, had tried 
m step into Pharaoh’s shoes when the New Kingdom had sunk to its nadir; Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, Judaiam, Neatorianism, and Monophyaitism, which had allowed themselves to tw 
used by s eubmergtd Syr^ Civiliution ss wespons in tu warfare against a dominant 
Hellcruam; and Irniml Shi'iam and Sikhism, which had invested their spiritual treasure 
in the perverse political enterprise of founding a mundane empire. Islam alone bad 
partially succeeded in retrieving a false step into which it had been led in iu infoncy by 
Its Founder. When a church thus sell* its birthright for a met* of potsge it mn no doubt 
sterilise a precursor dvilutstion't creative srork, and thereby posthumously render that 
aviluation’a death of no avail; but, in such an event, the true failure is, not the pre¬ 
cursor avilixation'a dissolution, but the beneficiary church's repudiation of a heritage 
that ha* been bequeathed to it at so great a price. 

* Herodotua, Book I, chap. W. s Luke ii. 5*. 
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wanton sabotage turns out to have been a chef-d'ceuvre of the crafts* 
man’s art. 

In the shipyard, idly talking, 

At the ship the workmen stared: 

Someone, all their labour balking, 

Down her sides had cut deep gashes: 

Not a plank was spared.’ 

King Olaf, who has come to feast his eyes on the new craft to which 
his master>builder, Thorberg Skafting, was to have put the finishing 
touches, is enraged at the havoc and dumbfounded to hear, from the 
lips of the master himself, that the hand which has laboured all night 
to do this thing is Thorberg’s own. But this at first sight insensate act 
takes on the very opposite complexion when, before the King’s eyes, 
the craftsman finishes and vindicates his work by chipping and smooth* 
ing the cmelly>gashed planking into lines of a fineness that no ship* 
wright has ever before achieved. 

Our test case of the relation between the Hellenic Civilization and 
Christianity has been summed up, with an admirably judicial precision, 
by an American scholar writing between the two World Wars: 

‘Because the greatness of Christianity was not temporal but spiritual, 
its triumph boded ill for the State. Its final victory was only gain^ in the 
later fourth century; in the early fifth the western half of the Empire 
collapsed, and it is undeniable t^t the victory contributed to that fall. 
To the Christiaiis the Empire lived in sin and must die before it could be 
re-bom. It is true that many of them mourned the fall and hoped, and 
even prayed, that it might be averted; on the other hand few troubled to 
raise a temporal hand to forestall it. Already the cloud of predestination 
was darkening the bright new teleological sky: the natural to save the 
State into which they have been bom must, like other temporal inclina¬ 
tions—to friendship, self-respect and prosperity—be repressed; for God 
was apparently ord^ntng otherwise, and men could only submit humbly 
to His will. On the other hand it is equally impossible to maintain that 
Christianity was a symptom of decadence. Ambrose, Augustine, and Bos- 
suet were here more nearly right than Gibbon.’ For these three said that 
Rome had come into being in order that out of it Christianity might 
spring; and this, because it respects the law of cause and effect, is an 
evolutionary conception at bottom.... Ambrose and Augusdne had each, 
in his own way, outgrown Ancient Civilisation as he found it; each had 
leamt that Man was in fact something more than Antiquity had supposed.’’ 

(II) CIVILIZATIONS AS REGRESSIONS 

We have been trying to see how History looks if wc break with our 
Modem Western habit of viewing the histories of churches in terms of 
the histories of civilizations and adopt, instead, the inverse standpoint; 
and this essay in a reorientation of our historical outlook has led us, in 
the preceding chapter, to think of the civilizations of the second genera- 

> Longfellow: Tht Saga of King Olef, xiii: 'The Building of the Long SeTpen^’ 

» See IV. iv. 58-63, end op. 696-8, below.—A.J.T. 

> Pickmen, E. M.: Tht mm e/ LMin ChruUndom (London 1937, Oxford Univeriity 
Preie), pp. 133-4. 
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tion as overtiires to the living higher religions, and consequently to 
regard those civilizations, not as failures branded as such by their breaks 
down and eventual disintegration, but as successes in virtue of their 
service in helping these higher religions to come to birth—a service 
which they were able to perform in the strength of their suffering, and 
which they might never have had an opportunity of performing if they 
had not fallen into adversity. On this analogy the civilizations of the 
third generation arc presumably to be thought of as regressions from 
the higher religions that had arisen out of the preceding civilizations’ 
ruins; for, if the mundane miscarriage of those now defunct civilizations 
ought to be judged to have been redeemed by its auspicious spiritual 
sequel, then the mundane achievement of the living civilizations in 
breaking out of their ecclesiastical chrysalises and setting out to live a 
new secular life of their own ought likewise to be judged on the criterion 
of its effect on the life of the ^ul; and this effect had manifestly been 
an adverse one. 

If we take, as a test case for the veriiication of this thesis, the eruption 
of a Modem Western secular civilization out of a Medieval Western 
RespubUca Christkma, we may find it illuminating to begin, on the lines 
of our inquiry in the preceding chapter, by citing the evidence of words, 
sounds, and acts that had undergone a change of meaning and usage. 
The change that we were studying in our review of civilizations as over* 
tures to churches was a change ffom a secular signiScance to a religious. 
In a review of civilizations as regressions from churches, the tell-tale 
change would be a change from a religious significance to a secular one. 
In tal^g note of such (£anra in the particular case of the transition to 
a secular Modem Western Ovilizadon from a Medieval Western Chris¬ 
tian Commonwealth, it will be convenient as far as possible to survey 
the fortunes of the same words, sounds, and acts in the order that we 
have followed in tracing the antecedent transition to Christianity from 
a pagan Hellenism. 

In a secularized Modem Western World the ‘cleric’, whose designation 
once proclaimed him to belong to that portion of the Christian com- 
muni^ that God had allotted to His own special service, had had to 
surrender his title to the ‘clerk’ who in England performed the minor 
office work in a government department or private business concern, 
and in America served behind the counter in a store. 

The Christian Holy Communion, in which the communicants experi¬ 
enced their fellowship in and with Christ, had been implicated in a 
struggle for equality of rights which, in itself, had been a legitimate 
quest for justice, but which, at each successive stage in a history that had 
now run through many chapters, had been waged in ever grosser terms 
for an ever more material stake. In Bohemia in the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era the battle for equality bad been opened on sacramental 
ground; the issue had been between the laity and the clergy; and the 
stake had been communion in both kinds, which the Utraquists had 
demanded for the laity as against a clergy which had come to reserve 
the cup as a privilege for clerks in holy orders. In Holland and England 
in the Early Modern Age of Western History, and in the Western World 
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as a whole after the outbreak of the French Revolution, the battle for 
equality, which by then had long ceased to be fought at the altar rails, 
had found a new held in a political arena, where the bourgeoisie now 
demanded a share in the political power that had been exercised under 
the ancien regime by oligarchies, aristocracies, and monarchies. In the 
twentieth century the industrial working class of a Western Society that 
had now become literally world-wide was demanding equality in the 
distribution of economic wealth of which the lion’s share had been 
appropriated by the middle-class authors of an eighteenth-century and 
nineteenth-century industrial revolution. In this twentieth-century 
class-war, which was being fought for an economic stake, the militant 
movement on the anti-bourgeois side had adopted the name ‘Com¬ 
munism’ to signify that it was fighting for a ‘commune’ in which there 
should be a community of worldly goods. Communion in this kind, not 
commuruon in the body and blo^ of Christ, was the coruiotation that 
this Latin word had come to have in secular twentieth-century Western 
minds. The twentieth-century Communists had travelled far indeed 
from the battle-ground of their fourteenth-century Utraquist fore¬ 
runners. And, though, in their obsession with a legitimate struggle for 
economic justice, they had raised the emotional temperature of a poli¬ 
tical ‘ideology’ to a religious heat, the authentic leaf that they had tom 
out of the iMok of Christianity’ was as unedifylng out of its context as 
it was salutary in itself. 

The change of values registered in this change in the meaning of a 
talismanic word was a consequence of perversity among the clergy as 
well as the laity of Medieval Western Christendom. The vanity of a lust 
for power, that had betrayed the priesthood into turning the eucharist into 
an esoteric incantation in a liturgical language which had long since ceased 
to be the living mother tongue of any of their congregations, was exposed 
in the meaning that had been given to the unintelligible Latin operative 
words in the Mass in the vo<^ulary of an alienated English-speaking 
Christian people. An epoch-making chapter of psychological as well as 
linguistic history was summed up in the contemptuously blasphemous 
distortion of Hoc cst Corpus into ‘hocus-pocus’. 

This desecration of the Christian sacrament was advertised in a 
change in the meaning, not only of gabbled ritual words, but of rhythmic 
instrumental music. The ringing of a bell, which, in Christian ears, had 
traditionally been associated with a church bell calling the congregation 
to worship or announcing to them that the operative act in the Sacrament 
of the Mass had just been consummated by the officiating priest, had 
come in a twentieth-century North America to be associated with the 
matter-of-fact business of everyday life. A tolling bell there now signified 
the approach of a locomotive that was warning the public to beware, 
not of losing their souls, but of getting themselves run over; a buzzing 
bell was associated with the mental alertness of an efficient bell-boy in 
an hotel, who would present himself expeditiously at the door of Room 
No. 666 as soon as the momentary occupant had pressed the button 
that set the right bell ringing in the bell-captain's lair. 

* See V. V. 5S1-7, umI p. 445, above. 
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The Greek word that had been consecrated by Chria- 

tianity to signify ‘spiritual’ had been ‘released’, in the Modem Western 
vulgar tongues, from its traditional service of conveying ‘the wind’ that 
‘bloweth where it listeth’,* to provide the missing name for the ingenious 
new Western invention of imprisoning compressed air within ‘pneu¬ 
matic’ rubber tires. 

The Latin word ‘conversion’ had likewise been converted from an 
otiose religious to a practical secular use. This ancient word still ‘rang 
a bell’ in Modem Western minds, but in these latter-day mental bell- 
rooms its associations were no longer with the conversion of souls; in 
Western Man’s swept and garnish^ house the word would suggest to 
an industrialist the conversion of coal or falling water into ‘power’; to 
a financier it would suggest the conversion of the rate of interest on a loan 
to a lower rate than that originally guaranteed to a confiding investor; 
while to a police detective it would suggest the misappropriation of funds 
by a financier who had gone beyond the limits of the considerable 
discretion that the Law allowed him. In this last-mentioned usage, 
‘conversion’ conveyed its meaning to modem Western minds mnr phrase 
qualifiante —a nice point of language which distinctly indicated that 
funds were the commodity in which Modern Western Man had re¬ 
invested the treasure that his Christian forebears had once placed in 
soub. 

In the Christian dispensation, ‘conversion’ had opened the door for 
‘salvation’, but in a Modem Western secular usage this Latin word, too, 
had been ‘released’, like its old companion, from its traditional associa¬ 
tion with souls to serve more practical purposes. ‘Salvage’ had come to 
mean the rescue, not of an erring sinner, but of a foundering ship, and 
what was ‘salved’ in a twentieth-century Western World was, not a soul 
by the spiritual ministrations of a priest whose ‘cure’ was of that kind, 
but a body by the physical application of an ointment purchased in a 
shop, while what was ‘saved’ was, not the soul that had found its way 
to Heaven, but the money that had been deposited in the bank. 

‘Salvator’—the substantive coined by the Latin Christian Father Ter- 
tullian, at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Era, to represent the Greek word corr^p in its application to Christ*—had 
so far escaped the desecration suffered by the verb from the same Latin 
root; for, even in ex-Christian Western minds, the predominant associa¬ 
tion of die word ‘Saviour’ was still with ‘Our Lord’. But in its older 
Latin rendering, which had been ‘conservator*, the key word of Chris¬ 
tianity had not been spared by sacrilegious hands. In being applied to 
the ‘conservator’ of some national museum or public park, or a member 
of ‘The Thames Conservancy Board’, the word had been ‘converted’ to 
a respectably illicit use; and the American usage of the adjective in the 
phrases ‘a conservative estimate’ and ‘a conservative figure’ could also 
perhaps pass muster—however great the gulf might be between the 
caution that was the virtue of a reputable business man and the love that 
had moved God to become Man in order to become Man’s Saviour. It 
would be difficult, however, to whitewash the political application of the 

• John Ui. S. » See V. vi. 374, n. 3. 
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term which was its most familiar usage in a twentieth'Century Western 
World; for in this context a ‘conservative’ meant the supporter of a 
political party whose raison d'itre was the defence of material vested 
interests. 

As twentieth-century Western students of History watched ‘holy 
day' contracting into ‘holiday’, and ‘the Christmas holidays’ bringing 
with them a commercially profitable boom in retail trade instead of 
a spiritually regenerating reminder of Man’s salvation through God’s 
incarnation, they would realize that they were being carried away by 
a process of ‘dis-etherialization’ which was the inverse of what had 
happened when pagan Hellenic words had been converted to Christian 
uses; and the same tale was told by the lapse of the word ‘news’ from 
meaning ‘the good news’ (eilayyeAtov) of the Gospel to meaning the 
uninspiring output of a commercial newspaper press. In New Mexico 
the ‘imow-how’ which there had once signi^ed the innocent craft of 
Zuni priests' had come to signify a lethal technology of atomic \varfare 
that had been worked out at Los Alamos. But words and bell-peals were 
not the only evidence for the ‘conversion’ of spiritual treasures into 
worldly goods by an egocentric Western human nature. This mis¬ 
appropriation was also attested by positive and historic political acts. 

‘Frederick II had been the ward and pupil of the great Innocent, founder 
of the Church as a state. He was an intellectual man, and we need not 
wonder to find in his conception of Empire a reflection of the Church. 
The whole Italian-Sicilian State which the Popes coveted as their Patri¬ 
mony of Peter became, as it were, the Patrimony of Augustus for this 
gifted monarch, who sought to release the secular and intellectual powers 
that were fused into the spiritual unity of the Church' and to build a new 
empire based on these.*' 

In an earlier part of this Study^ we have briefly followed the course 
of an internecine struggle—waged without compromise between the 
belligerents and without mercy for a Medieval Western Christian body 
social that their strife was rending asunder—which a victorious Papacy 
pushed to the point of ‘unconditional surrender’. But this was one of 
those Pyrrhic victories in which the victor appears, in retrospect, to have 
been nfelo de se* wliile his victim proves to have been inextirpably 
hydra-headed. 

‘I^t US grasp the full significance of Frederick’s Italian-Roman State: 
a mighty pan-Italian seignory, which for a short time imited in one state 
Germanic, Roman and Oriental elements—Frederick himself. Emperor 
of the World, being the Grand Signor or Grand Tyrant thereof, the first 
and last of these princes to wear the diadem of Rome, whose Caesarhood 
was not only allied with German kingship like Barbarossa's but with 
Oriental-Sicilian despotism. Having grasped this, we perceive that all the 
tyrants of the Renaissance, the Seals and Montefeltre, the Visconti, Borgia, 

I See Benedict, Ruth: PaUtmt of Cultwt (Cambridge, Mass. 1934. Riverside Ptess), 
p. 96. 

s See pp. 40a and 446, above, and IX. viii. 394-5.—A.).T. 

t Kantorowict, £.: rrodtritk On St«md, ii^4-saso, English translation (London 
i93t. Constable), pp. 561-a. 

* In IV. iv. * IV. iv. 567-71. 
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and Medici, are down to the tiniest features the sons and successors of 
Frederick II, the diadochi of this ^‘Second Alexander”.’* 

Nor was this the end of the monstrous proliferation of hydra heads 
from Frederick’s mortal coils; for the North Italian city-state despot¬ 
isms* that were multiple replicas of Frederick’s abortive oecumenical 
Caesaro-papacy reproduced themselves, in their turn, on the nation¬ 
state scale, in the Transalpine and Transmarine outer circle of an 
Italianized Western World at the opening of the so-called Modern Age 
of Western history and these epigoni of the diadochi of Frederick the 
frustrated despoiler of Pope Innocent III were the successful despoilers 
of Innocent’s successors* when a golden opportunity was offered to 
them by the folly of a Martin V and a Eugenius IV in crowning Innocent 
IV’s pyrrhic victory over Frederick’s natural heirs* with a not less pyrrhic 
victory over the Conciliar Movement.* A scrutiny of the fundamental 
political and economic institutions of a secular Modem Western Society 
reveals that these were plunder from the Papal constitution of a Mediev^d 
Christian Commonwedth^—^like the desecrated altars and dislocated 
drums of columns that had been built into acropolis-walls at Athens and 
at Ankara, or like the marble shafts, robbed from ruined temples, that 
supported the roofs of post-Hellenic basilicas and mosques. With silent 
eloquence these spoils proclaimed the Christian origin of a Western 
Cirilization that had foifeited its title to its Christian name.* 

If, in this sense, the secular civilization of the Modern Western World 
was an emanation of the spirit of Frederick II Hohenstaufen, what had 
been the source of the demonic power in virtue of which a would-be 
empire-builder who had been frustrated in his own lifetime had suc¬ 
ceeded in producing this amazing posthumous effect? The riddle re¬ 
ceives its answer vmen we remind ourselves of the reason why the 
Emperor Frederick II came so much nearer than his grandfather 
Frederick I to achieving their dynasty’s arch-ambition. The abiding aim 
of the Hohenstaufen line was, within Ottoman bounds, to make a belated 
reality of an abortive Carolingian attempt to revive the Roman Empire 
in Western Christendom as it had been revived in Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom, tw*o generations before Charlemagne’s day, by the genius of Leo 
Syrus. What was it that nerved Frederi^ I Hohenstaufen to ignore the 
twin portents of Charlemagne’s and Otto I’s successive fiascos? What 
motive impelled him to make a third essay in an enterprise in which his 
two greatest predecessors had so signally failed ? And what was it that 
gave his grandson the hardihood to renew the struggle in which his 

< Ktntorowicz, ep. eit., pp. 493-4. * Se« III. ui. 3(4-7. 

* See III. iU. 30<^i, 305, end 357^; IV. iv. 198-aeo; end IX. viii. 363 ind 395. 

* See IV. iv. 576-8. * ibid. 566-8. * See ibid. 571-% 

V See ibid. 539-43. Mr. Martin Wight commenta: The moat atribing inttance of 
thia that I have eome acro«a ia that the Papacy "invented”, not only diplomacy and 
international finance, but alao the National Debt. 

'"The ayatem of exchange# adopted in the Middle Ages originated chiefly in the 
nature of die papal revenuea, whi^, due from all part# of the World, were to be 
transmitted to the Curia from every separate country; but it is equally worthy of re¬ 
mark that the system of national debt by which ww are even now enveloped, aiKl which 
maintains 10 important an influence on the operations of commerce, was first fully de¬ 
veloped in the States of the Church" (Ranke, liuUtry 0/ Ou Papacy, file, iv, $ 2, ad out.).’ 

* See I. i. 3a-34. 
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grandfather, in his turn, had been worsted ? The grandfather had been 
inspired by the Caesaro-papal ‘absolute’ conception of the Imperial 
prerogative’ that had been enshrined in the Justinianean Corpus luris* 
of a latter-day Constantinopolitan Roman Empire; for, in the Western 
Christendom of Frederick I’s day, this treasure, which had recently been 
disinterred at Bologna,’ had still been an exciting new discovery/ The 
grandson was inspired by the more vivid and convincing experience of 
inheriting the throne of the Sicilian ‘successor-state’ of an £^t Roman 
Empire’ in which Leo Syrus and his successors had succeeded^ in 
reasserting the Constantinian Roman Imperial ideal of' Caesaro-papism’ 
in the ‘resu life’ of public administration, and not just in the lecture rooms 
of academic professors of a rediscovered Justinianean Swtxma. 

It will be seen that the monstrous birth of a Modem Western secular 
civilization from the womb of a Medieval Western Respuhlica Christiana, 
which had been made possible by the mistakes and sins of the Medieval 
Western Church, was made practicable by the renaissance of the Hel¬ 
lenic institution of an ‘absolute’ state in which Religion had been a 
department of Politics. It will also be seen that, in Western Christendom, 
this renaissance of Hellenic political ‘absolutism’ was not achieved with¬ 
out external aid. Charlemagne’s native Western attempt to revive the 
Roman Empire had been a fortimatc failure; Frederick 11 Hohen- 
staufen’s audacious repetition of Charlemagne’s enterprise was a sinister 
posthumous success because the Stupor Mundi Occidentalis was able, 
in his Sicilian hereditary dominions, to draw upon the credit of East 
Roman statesmen who had duly performed the feat—an enterprise 
beyond Charlemagne’s powers—of resuscitating the Constantinian 
Roman Imperial regime. 

When a civilization of the third generation breaks its way out of a 
body ecclesiastic, is a renaissance of the ‘apparented’ civilization of the 
second generation the invariable and indispensable means by which this 
unhappy delivery is accomplished ? If we look at the history of the Hindu 
Civil^tion, we shall find there no parallel to the resuscitation of an 

* See IV. jv. 347-;5e. * See pp. 265-8, above. 

1 After the imipdoa of the Lombardi into Italy in a.d. 568, Bologna had been the 
north-weateiiunoat output of a Conatandaopolitan Roman Empire m extremis for the 
beat part of two centuriea before ita incorporation into the bMy aoeial of Weatem 
Christendom through the conquest of the Exarchate of Ravenna by the Lombards in the 
course of the quarter of a century ending in A.D. 751. 

* See IV. iv. 557. The renaiisanec of a Justinianean Roman law in a Medieval 
Western Christendom is examined further in X. ix. 30-31. 

* Frederick’s ’Oriental-SicUian deiMtiam', as Kantorowicz calli it, was, of coune, a 
'auecesaor-atate', not only of the East Roman Empire, but of the Arab Caliphate as well, 
since the greater part of the East Roman dominions west ofthe Straits of Otranto which 
Frederick’s Norman predecesaors had conquered in the eleventh century of the Chria- 
tian Era had previously been reconquered by the East Romans from North-West African 
Arab ctn^ditadores who, in the ninth and tenth centuries, had overrun a Lombard 
Apulia and an East Roman Sicily (aee IV. iv. 343-4, 356-7, and 401-2). In Sicily tha 
deacendanti of the Anb conquerors had not be» diriodged by a Norman military con¬ 
quest that had deprived them of their political ascendancy in the island; and they exer¬ 
cised a potent cultural influence over their new Weatem Christian barbarian masters. 
In iu political aspect, this Arab influertce was in harmony with the Byzantine, since the 
imperial tradition of the Caliphate, like that of the East Roman Empire, had descended 
through a Constantinian, Diodetianic, and Saaanian channel from an Acbaemenian 
fountain-head. 

* See IV. iv. 346-7, 35a, and 592-693. 
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‘absolute’ Hellenic polity which was achieved first in Orthodox Chris¬ 
tendom by native political genius, and then in Western Christendom on 
the strength of a Byzantine fait accompli. Hindu history records no 
corresponding revival of the Empire of the Mauryas or the Empire of 
the Guptas. When we turn, however, India to China, and look at 
the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in its homeland, we do here 
find an unmistakable and striking counterpart of the Byzantine revival 
of the Roman Empire in the Sui and T’ang revival of the Empire of 
the Han.* 

This Far Eastern renaissance of the universal state of an antecedent 
civilization is, indeed, the classic case; for by comparison even with the 
East Roman Empire, not to speak of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’, the Sui 
and T’ang Empire stands out as a solid success; and this success was 
due, as we have seen,* to a command of the administrative means 
required for achieving the political objective. Not only the political 
tradition but the administrative personnel of the Han Empire had sur¬ 
vived the interregnum between the dissolution of the Sinic Civilization 
and the emergence of its Far Eastern successor. It had found asylum in 
the great cultural citadel which a disintegrating Sinic Civilization had 
provided for itself by expanding southwards up to the southern water¬ 
shed of the Yangtse Basin and over it to the seaboard. The Confucian 
dvil servants who reappeared in strength towards the close of the sixth 
century of the Christian Era, to administer a politically reunited South 
and North of China as a resuscitated Sinic universal state, surpassed 
their eighth-century Byzantine equi^'alents in cultivation and efficiency, 
as well as in numbers, in the measure in which the sub-continent^ 
citadel of Sinism between the Hwangho-Yangtsekiang watershed and 
the south coast of China surpassed in extent the ring-wall of the city 
of Constantinople, which was Hellenism’s narrow-verged citadel during 
the interregnum between the dissolution of the Hellenic Civilization and 
the emergence of an Orthodox Christendom. As for Charlemagne’s 
abortive ‘Holy Roman Empire’, the administrative reason for its failure* 
was that, in the West in Charlemagne’s day, there was not even an 
exiguous remnant of the former Roman service for a would-be 
empire-builder to enlist. 

In the light of this disparity in the amoimt and in the value of the 
initial assets in these three dliferent undertakings, it is not surprising 
that the renaissance of the Sinic Civilization in Far Eastern World 
should have gone farther than the renaissance of Hellenism in either 
a Western or an Orthodox Christendom. For the purposes of our 
present inquiry it is significant that the civilization of the third genera¬ 
tion in whose history the renaissance of its predecessor of the second 
generation had been carried to the greatest lengths should likewise have 
the most successful in its generation in shaking itself free from 
the trammels of the church which its predecessor had brought to birth. 

< Sec pp. xp-ii, above. 

* On pp. 370-s. above. See further X. ix. 30 and 663-7. 

* There w»a, of courae, an ecooomie reaaon aa well (tee II. u. 343; IV. iv. 333-3 and 
♦90). 
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The Mahayanian Buddhiam that had bidden fair to captivate a mori¬ 
bund Sinic World as thoroughly as a moribund Hellenic World had 
been captivated by Christianity had reached its zenith in the Far East 
at the nadir of the post-Sinic interregnum but it had swiftly declined 
thereafter to a level of nonentity to which Christianity had never yet 
sunk either in Orthodox Christendom or in the West. 

On this showing, we must conclude that the ‘renaissance’ of a dead 
civilization spells a ‘regression’ from a living higher religion, and that, 
the farther the revival is pushed, the greater the backsliding will be; but 
we may still be challenged to show why, even if this inverse variation 
were to prove to be a ‘law’ of History, it should be deplored as a catas¬ 
trophe rather than be applauded as a triumph. Our judgement must 
indeed seem paradoxical to a Far Eastern Conhician avil servant or to 
a Western rationalist technician who believed in his heart that ‘Man 
makes HimselT^ and that, in Man’s competent conduct of Mankind’s 
proper business,* the episode of the rise and fall of the higher religions 
had been a disturbing and discreditable interlude. 

The reply to this challenge is Respice fatem\ for renaissances, as we 
shall see when we study them more closely,^ are apt to unfold themselves 
pronessively by resuscitating elements of the life of the ‘apparented’ 
dvihzation in a chronological order that is the inverse of their historical 
sequence in their original appearance. A process of resuscitation which 
starts with the revival of a universal state that had been the last achieve¬ 
ment of the antecedent society^ dominant minority goes on to resus¬ 
citate the philosophy in which an imperial civil service had been 
schooled, and thence to resuscitate the styles of politics, architecture, 
sculpture, and literature that, in the history of the ‘apparented’ civiliza¬ 
tion, had been in vogue in earlier ages, until the pageant of a dead 
civilization’s history 1^ been dramatically re-deployed in reverse order 
on a living civilization’s stage. This evocatory exercise of the imagination 
is manifestly bound to expose those souls ^at indulge in it to a risk of 
derangement through being distracted by a pursuit of incompatible 
ideals. 

In Far Eastern history the tension produced by this inner psychic 
discord had from time to time sought relief in the outward form of a 
persecution of adherents of the MahSyina—or, at any rate, of followers 
of the Buddhist monastic way of life—by the secular public authorities 
at the instigation of the champions of Confucianism. The most exten¬ 
sive and persistent of these persecutions had occurred, as might be 
expected, during the second and less prosperous chapter of the T’ang 
Dynasty's three-centuries-long tenure of power—at a time when the 
Confucian scholar-administrators were beginning to feel less secure in 
the saddle and therefore less inclined to go on tolerating the persistence 
in their midst of a parvenu alien religious life which was a standing 

* See Eliot, Sir Cherles: Himh/um andBtuiJhum (London 1911, Arnold, 3 voU.}, vol. 
iu,pp. 251-9. 

1 Man Makes Himself yrti the tide of ebook publuhed in a.o. 1936 by e dUtinguiehed 
Wcetem ercheeologttc, V. G. Childe (ece p. 480, o. 3, above). 

> Pom: An Essay on Man, Ep. ii, 1 . a. 

* In Part X, pouim, in vol. ix. 
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challenge to the restored Confucian regime. These m^or persecutions 
had been inflicted in A.D. 845 and subsequent years.* But, even before 
the evocation of a ghost of the Sinic universal state by the Sui Dynasty 
in A.D. 589, there had been a persecution of the kind in a.d. 446* in a 
To Pa Eurasian barbarian ‘successor-state’ of the defunct Han Empire 
in Shansi which had sought to disguise its vulgar origin under the 
archaizing name of ‘Wei’. At first sight it is surprising to find the 
Mahiyina exciting the hostility of an ex-barbarian Power which had 
won its certificate of cultural respectability, and thereby ^de its poli¬ 
tical fortune, through its own conversion to the MahSyina in the preced¬ 
ing chapter of its history.* On a closer view we can see ^at the revulsion 
against the Mahiyina which declared itself in ‘Wei’ in a.d. 446 in an 
act of political coercion was the reverse side of a renaissance of the 
pre-Buddhist pagan Sinic culture which, in the ‘Wei’ Principality, 
reached its climax in the last decade of the fifth century of the Christian 
Era in the pedantically thoroughgoing Sinomania of the ‘Wei’ prince 
Hiao Wen-ti.* 

In the Western World, in contrast to the course of the corresponding 
renaissance in Orthodox Christendom and in the Far East alike, the 
universal sute of the antecedent civilization had never been successfully 
resuscitated; the failure had been most signal when Frederick II Hohen- 
staufen had drawn upon Leo Syrus’s Byzantine achievement in a last 
attempt at retrieving Charlemagne’s Austrasian failure; and, in (X>nse- 
quence, the political renaissance here had cut its way back behind the 
oecumenical last act of Hellenic political history till, in the hands of 
Frederick ll’s fourteenth-century Italian diadochi and sixteenth-century 
Traitsalpine epigoni, it had arrived at a resuscitation of the parochi^ 
patriotism which had been both the stren^ and the weakness of the 
Hellenic Civilization at the culmination of its growth and on the eve of 
its breakdown. ‘There is high tension and hard encounter between the 
Christian Faith and any form of civilization’;* and Modem Western 
Man’s attempt to combine an ancestral Christianity with a restisdtated 
Hellenic idolization of a parochial political community had set up a 
tension in Western souls which had become all but intolerably high 
by the middle of the twentieth century. 

'Europe’s infatuation for the Greeks and Romans dates from the six¬ 
teenth century, when she began her great political and military reorganisa¬ 
tion. She admired them in all things—even those arts in which the Middle 
Ages had excelled them—because they taught her how to organise armies, 
how to wage wars, and how to build up great atates.'* 

From the sixteenth century onwards the West had been seeking all 
the time to realize simultaneously a pagan Hellenic ideal of political 

> Sm Eliot, Sir Charles: Hinduim and Buddhim (London i^si, Arnold, 3 volt.), vol. 
iii, pp. 167-8, and Frtnke, O.: Gttchuht* d 4 t Chamisehtm Rnektt, vol. ii (Berlin 1936, 
de urujrter), pp. 496-8 and ^73. 

> See Eliot, op. dt., vol. iii. p. aji, and Franlce, op. ciL, vol. ii, pp. 203-4. 

> See V. V. 3^, with n. 6. * o« V. v. 477-8. 

* Burgmann.Biihop E. H.: Th 4 Cfnireh'i Eiutiunter with (London 1948, 

Lonemana), p. 18. 

* Perrero, G.:Peaeeand War, Engtiah tranalation(London 2933, Macmillan):'Pagan- 
iam and Chriatianity’, p. 194. 
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absolutism which, in the course of Hellenic history, had eventually 
choked the seeds of an Hellenic ideal of individual liberty, and a Christian 
ideal of individual liberty which was a corollary of a Christian belief in 
the value of every human soul in the sight of Godand each of these 
two incompatible movements had been carried to a climax in the French 
Revolution.^ 

'We live in a state of permanent disharmony. The family, social life, 
manners and morals bear the stamp of Christianity; politics and war draw 
their inspiration from the classic and pagan tr^don; law, literature, 
philosophy, art, and history are subjected to the compering influence of 
both_What is the State ? An end or a means ^ . Paganism and Chris¬ 

tianity have each given a clear and definite answer. Paganism said that it 
was an end; Christianity replied that it was a means.’* 

< Mr. Martin Wight comments on the original draft of this passage: ‘Pigamam came 
nowhere near the combination of poiiticat fanatidam and spiritual coercion which is the 
essence of a Modem Western "totalitarianism”, for these are characteristic of a P^~ 
Christian Neo-Paganism—of the trarufer of the religious "drive” and exdusive claims 
of Christianity to a debued secular creed, as you suggest on p. ^54. below — which is 
indeed the supreme evidence, up to date, of a avilisation of the third generation being a 
regression. C^versely it is very disputable whether Christianity can ntake an exclusive 
claim to the ideal of individual litMrry. It certainly provided the milieu in whi^ the 
Hellenic seed of individual liberty was able to germinate and come to flower in the 
Western Civiliutioo; but in Eastern Christendom it did the reverse, and provided 
the milieu for the flowering of the older bulb of sacred monarchy, in which the unbiased 
rs^cr of the Old and New Testamcnea and of the Fathers wouM be much more likely 
to see the natural politioU expression of Christianity than he would be likely to see it in 
any form of individual liberty. Christianity, in fact, leema capable of accommodating 
itaw to any poiiticat r^me: all that it asserts is that every political regime muat be 
responsibU to God, or (as Ferrero says) that the state, whether monarchic or democratic, 
ia a means, not an end. 

‘Indeed, are you not here evading the question whether "the ideal of individual 
liberty" not predaely a feature of Modem Western secular civiliution, i.e. of regres¬ 
sion t Western Christendom, like Eastern Christendom, knew nothing of "individual 
liberty" except marginally in the Medieval Western city-state cosmos.' 

The writei^s answer to Mr. Wight's question would be that, in his belief, the Modem 
Western—in contrast to the Medieval Western—ideal of individual liberty on the secular 

K ‘ ine had been derived from a Christiao, not from an Hellenic, source. As he saw it, the 
te Modem Western ideals of political and economic liberty were secularized versions 
of an Early Modem Western ideal of religious liberty for the individual conscience, and 
this ideal of liberty on the plane of religioua practice and conviction bad been inspired 
by the Christian belief in the value of every human aoul in the sight of God. inasmuch 
at this belief could be taken to imply that no human authority—neither a church militant 
on Earth nor any secular potentat^^had a right to intervene between an individual 
human aoul and the Cod who had created it and had undergone an IncarTUiion and a 
Crucifixion for its sake. The writer agreed that this deduction from a universal and 
unquestioned Christisn belief about the relation between human souls and God had not 
been drawn in Western Christendom before the Early Modem Age and had not been 
drawn in any of the other Christendoms independently at any time; but he would 
submit that it was a legitimate deduction and tmt, whether or not its legitimacy were 
admitted by other students of History, the deduction had at any race been made in an 
Earlv Modem Western Christendom as a matter of historical fact. 

while the writer of this Study thus held that the Modem Western ideal of individual 
libex^ had a Christian root, he would agree that iu severance from its Christian root, 
and its 'counter-transfiguration' into a te^ar ideal of individual liberty on the political 
and economic plinea, had indeed been symptoms of regression; and in his view this 
secularized version of a Christian ideal was not only regressive; it was also untenable. 
In repudiating a religioua sanction for individual liberty which had been provided bjr a 
Christian belief in the value of each and every aoul in the eight of God, a post-Chriatian 
Modem Weatero homo itmoeratiau had reduced his pretension to individual libern ad 
absvrdvm-, for the claims that were now being put forward by this homunevUa merely in 
his own right, and no longer in God's name, could not stand against the claims of a 
totalitarian state to sacrifice the individual liberty of any and every komunadus on the 
altar of an idolized corporate humanity, the great beast-god Leviathan. 

* Sec Ferraro, op. cat., pp. 196-7. * Ibid., p. 199. 
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The spiritual weapons, plucked hrom an Hellenic charael bouse, with 
which Modern Western Man had brought to the ^und the Hilde> 
brandine Resptd>lica Christiana had been as destructive as the material 
weapons with which Cromwell’s soldiers had once shattered the west 
window of Winchester Cathedral. 

‘When ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the Prophet, standing where it ought not (let him that readeth xinder> 
stand), then let them that be in Judaea flee to the mountains.** 

Nevertheless, there is a bow in the cloud.* At Winchester, on the morrow 
of the Puritan iconoclast’s deed, it must have looked as if a mighty work 
of Medieval Christian art had been utterly destroyed; and in truth it 
had been damaged beyond all possibility of reinstatement in its inimit* 
able medieval pattern. Yet the broken and scattered fragments were 

{ )ieced together again, by the piety of a later generation, in a labour of 
ove that—sheer disorder though it might have suggested to the eye of 
the original artificer—was in truth a new pattern,* fraught with unpre> 
meditated beauty and letting in unforeseen light in the sight of eyes open 
to the self-revelation of a God who makes ^1 thin^ new.^ A boy once 
watched, spell-bound, while this miracle of creation a>njured out of 
destruction* was being lit up by the level radiance of a setting summer 
sun; and a man could catch a glimpse of the spiritual meaning of this 
visual allegory as he recalled it in his mind’s eye in after-life, in the light 
of his generation’s experience of a forty years’ wandering in the wilder¬ 
ness. If the same sunlight could thus shine again through the same glass 
in a new pattern offering a fresh vision, might not the eternal and 
unchanging incorporeal light of the Beatific Vision again illuminate 
men’s souls in a society that bad been broken and remade by the suffer¬ 
ings of a Time of Troubles ? 

* Mark xiii. 14; cp. MtR. xxiv. 15-26. 

* Gen. ix. 13-17. 

* See Bergeon*! ex|W8ttion of the relativity of the concept of dUorder in the pessaae 
quoted from L’Bvobitim Criatrics, 34th ed. (Peril 1931, Alcan), pp. 339-55, in V. v. 
419, n- S. 

♦ Rev. xn. 5. 

* The Deetrover'a unintentiena] and unwilling service to the Creator has been 
iUttatrated in II. 1. 371-99. 



C. THE CHALLENGE OF MILITANCY ON 
EARTH 


(I) CAUSES OF REGRESSION 

I N the preceding chapter we have observed that a secular civilization 
that breaks out of a body ecclesiastic is apt to win its way with the 
aid of elements in the life of an antecedent civilization that it brings 
back to life; but, if we have seen here how an insurgent civilization takes 
advantage of its opportunity, we have still to see how the opportunity 
arises; and evidently this ‘beginning of evils’^ is to be looked for, not in 
the resourcefulness of the erupting civilization, but in some weak point, 
or false step, of the church at whose cost the eruption is achieved. 

One formidable crux for a church is manifestly inherent in a church's 
raison d'etre. A church is militant on Earth for the purpose of winning, 
or recapturing, This World for the Civitas Dei not by extinguishing life 
on Earth but by transfiguring it;* and this means that a church to 
deal with secular as well as spiritual affairs and to organize itself on 
Earth as an institution, since this was the only method so far discovered 
by Man for managing mundane human relations on any scale beyond 
the narrow range of direct personal intercourse between one human 
being and another.* The gross institutional integument with which a 
church thus finds itself compelled to clothe its ethenal nakedness, in order 
to do God's business in a recalcitrant environment, is as incongruous 
with a church’s spiritual nature as the alien shell that is appropriated 
by a hermit crab; and it is not surprising to see disaster overt^ing a 
terrestrial outpost of the Communion of Saints which, in This World, 
cannot do its own proper spiritual work without being drawn into grap¬ 
pling with secular problems and finding itself forced to attack these 
with institutional tools. 

The most celebrated tragedy of the kind is the history of the Hilde- 
brandine Papacy; and in another context* we have observed how 
Hildebrand was dragged over the precipice by an apparently inevitable 
concatenation of causes and effects. He would not M a true and loyal 
servant of God if he did not throw himself, with all his might, into the 
spiritual task of trying to reclaim the Western Christian clergy from the 
sexual and financial corruption in which they were wallowing in his day; 
he could not reform the clergy if he did not effectively organize the 
Church; he could not effectively organize the Church without vindicat¬ 
ing her lawful authority over the clergy in matters ecclesiastical; he could 
not do this without arriving at a demarcation between the respective 
jurisdictions of Church and State; and, since the field of the Western 
Christian clergy’s activity in Hildebrand’s day included somegroundthat 
was indisputably secular, and much ground that was debatable, besides 
the ground that was admittedly ecc^iastical, Hildebrand was led, by 

> Thucydide*, Book 11 , chap. la. 

* Set ill. lit. sa^3e. 

B »«9. vn 
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* See V. vi. 149-6S. 

* In IV. iv. 552^ 
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a sequence of steps in which each step seemed to be necessitated by the 
preceding one, from inspiring a spiritual revival in Christian souls to 
engaging in a conflict with ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ which carried the 
Church right into the arena of power politics and was fought out, by 
force of arms, in successive roimds or ever-increasing intensity and 
embitterment, over a period of two centuries, with eventual results that 
were disastrous alike for a Medieval Western Christendom’s two master 
institutions, the Papacy and the Empire, and, worst of all, for Western 
Christendom itself. 

This tragedy of the Hildebrandine Western Church is a prominent, 
though by no means unparalleled, example of spiritual regression 
precipitated by a church’s becoming entangled in mundane affairs and 
committed to secular modes of action unintentionally, and indeed against 
its will, as an incidental consequence of its doing its own business. 
There is, however, another broad road leading to the same spiritually 
destructive worldliness which is more frequented, more characteristic, 
and more insidious. A church incurs the risk of falling into a spiritual 
regression in the very act of living up to its own standards by striving 
sincerely to do God’s will on Earth. For the will of God is partially 
expressed in the righteous social aims of the secular mundane societies, 
and these mundane ideals are apt to be achieved incidentally in a religious 
society very much more successfully than they ever have been, or can 
be, ac^eved in a mundane society which aims at these objects direct, 
and at nothing higher. This is a necessary consequence of one of the 
laws of life that we have observed in other contexts’—the principle 
that the most likely way to reach a goal is to be aiming, not at that goal 
itself, but at some more ambitious goal beyond it—and, in the history of 
the Church Militant on Earth, two classic examples of the working of 
this law were the achievements of Saint Benedict and of Pope Gregory 
the Great.* 

Both these saintly souls were bent upon the spiritual aim of promoting 
the monastic way of life in the West, and Gregory was also devoted to the 
further purpose—as unworldly as the other—of giving light to them that 
sit in darkness* by bringing ^e heathen within the Christian Church’s 
fold. Yet, as a by-product of their spiritual work, these two unworldly 
men of action peri^ormed economic prodigies that were beyond the 
powers of secular statesmen. Gregory incidentally saved from starvation 
the urban proletariat of Rome at a moment when the Constantinopolitan 
Government of an expiring Roman Empire was quite incapable of 
doing its duty by a derelict imperial ci^ which, at the turn of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, was an exposed Western outpost of a once 
oecumenical Power whose frontiers had contracted till its centre of 
gravity now lay in Anatolia. And Grego^ not only responded to the 
urgent challenge of an immediate economic emergency within the walla 
of the ci^ that was the seat of his bishopric; in the same power of the 
same spirit, he and his hero Benedict betiveen them laid, without 
intending it or knowing it, the firm religious foundations on which the 

> See pp. 388 tnd 5JO, above. 

* See III. ui. 265-9 IV. ir. 164-5. 


> Luke i. 79. 
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immense edifice of a Medieval and a Modern Western economic life was 
subsequently erected. This incidental economic handiwork of two single** 
minded servants of God would be praised by Christian and Marxian 
historians alike with united voices, albeit with discordant minds. Yet, 
should these praises become audible to Benedict and Gregory in an 
Other World, these saints would assuredly recall, with a pang of mis* 
giving, their Master’s saying; ‘Woe imto you when all men shall speak 
well of you’and their misgiving would certainly turn to anguish if they 
were enabled to revisit This World and to see with their own eyes the 
ultimate moral consequences of the eventual economic effects of their 
immediate spiritual endeavours during their life on Earth. 

The disconcerting truth is that the incidental material fruits of the 
spiritual labours of ^e Civitas Dei on Earth are not only certificates of its 
spiritual success; they are also snares in which a spiritual athlete who 
has been touched by the sin of pride, or has perhaps merely rested 
sluggishly on his oars,’ may be trapped more dial^lically than an 
impetuous Hildebrand is ruined by the spiritual disaster of entangle* 
ment in politics and war. In the medieval chapter of the Benedictine 
story, the Cistercian spiritual pioneers who founded their abbeys in a 
wilderness among the foothills of the Yorkshire Moors could hardly 
have foreboded that, in sacrificing themselves by seeking out this for* 
bidding material environment, they were imperilling their successors’ 
souls. 

Was not the physical hardship of marooning themselves in this bleak 
landscape almost beyond endurance, even for a mortified monk ? Was 
it not an edifying spiritual exercise to undertake, in faith, the humanly 
impossible task of making the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose ?* 
How could they have foreseen that they were giving the initial impetus 
to a wool industry and a metallurgical industry that would go from 
stren^ to strength till, seven hundred years from then, these economic 
exercises of aspirants to a spiritual prize would make England ‘the 
workshop of the World’ ? How could they have foreseen that, within 
only three hundred years, a mounting material wealth that was the 
almost inevitable reward of spiritual virtue would be tempting their 
abbots to break their rule, in the spirit and even in the letter, by biding 
massive meat*kitchens in their abbatial quarters as a witness against 
themselves ? Or that, within four hundred years, the discredit brought 
upon the Order by such conspicuous sins against its professed ideals 
would be seized upon by a covetous laity as an excuse for despoiling 
the monasteries as Israel had spoiled the Egyptians ? The unfolding tale 
had taught Posterity that material riches which can be harvested with 
impunity by saints who neither seek them nor value them nor notice 
them may be the undoing of clerics of common day who covet them for 
their own sake and pursue them to the neglect of their spiritual calling. 

‘The gulf which appeared between abbot and convent was largely caused 
by the accumulation of wealth. As time went by, the estates of the 

> Luke vi. 36. 

* For thcae two alterMtive ways of incurring nemesii, tee IV. iv. 245*41. 

i lu. xxzv. t. 
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monasteries became so enonnous that the abbot found himself almost 
fully occupied in the administration of his lands and in the various respon> 
sibilities whit^ this entailed. A similar process of division of estates and 
duties was taking place at the same time among the monks themselves.... 
Each monastery was divided into what were practically separate depart¬ 
ments, each wi^ its own income and its own special responsibilities. The 
officer in clUrge of each department was known as an ‘obedientiary*. To 
him certain sources of income were assigned; he had his own household 
and servants; and the burden of his office was such as to occupy a very 
large part of his time. . . . Any monk of average intelligence and ability 
coidd count on receiving some form of office in due course, and ... would 
spend a good many years of his monastic life in the administration of his 
department. . . . 

‘As Dom David Knowles says: "Save in monasteries such as Winchester, 
Canterbury and Saint Albans, where strong intellectual or artistic inter¬ 
ests existed, business of this kind was the career which absorbed ail the 
talent of the house". . . .’ For such as had administrative gifts, but were 
not blessed with any property on which to exert them, the monasteries, 
with their vast estates, offered much scope.’’ 

Of such it is written that ‘he. .. that received seed among the thorns 
is he that heareth the w'ord; and the care of I'his World, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfrxiitful’.’ 
Yet the monk who has fallen out of the running in the race for a spiritual 
crown by degenerating into a successful man of business does not 
exemplify the most deadly form that spiritual regression can take. The 
worst temptation that lies in wait for citizens of me Civitas Dei in This 
World is neither to plunge into politics nor to slide into business but 
to idolize the terrestrial institution in which a Church Militant on Earth 
is imperfectly though unavoidably embodied. If corruptio optimi is 
pessima, an idolized church is the one idol that is more pernicious than 
the idolized human ant-heap that men worship as Leviathan.* 

A church is in danger of lapsing into this worst of all forms of 
idolatry in so far as she lapses into believing herself to be, not merely 
a depository of truth, but the sole depository of the whole truth in 
a complete and definitive revelation of it.’ For the value of a vessel is 
proportionate to the value of its contents, and, if the contents are believed 
to 1^ inestimably precious, the guardians of the vessel may rate so high 
the adventitious sacrosanctity of a paltry alabaster box that, rather than 
break it, they may sacrilegiously refrain, when their testing time comes, 
from using the spikenard for ffie divine purpose for which it has been 
entrusted to their keeping by God.^ The idolization of an ecclesiastical 
institution may be the outcome of a laudably prudent determination to 
preserve a divinely revealed truth by making sure that its earthly integu- 

* Knowle*, Dom Divid: Ths MoiuuHe Order in England, 943-19x6 (Cambridge 1940, 
Univeraicy Pre«^,p. 438. 

* Moorman, J. R. H.; Church Life in England in the TTarteenth Century (Cambridge 
194s. Univemty Prea*), pp. a 79 -^. *83, 3S3. 

* Matt. ziii. 12. Cp. Mark it. 18-19: Cuke viii. 14. 

* The idolization of inatitutioni hai been ducuaaed in IV, iv. 303^33. 

* See Niebuhr, Reinhold: Faith and Hiitory (New York 1949, ^nraer), pp. 23S-40 
and 2^2. 

* Mmrk xiv. 3-9. Cp. Matt. xxri. 6-13; Luke vii. 36-50; John xii. 1-9. 
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meat shall be tough enough to outlast any mundane institution that 
might jeopardize revelation by crushing its container. Yet, if the 
muer of the iron vessel falls down and worships his handiwork when 
it has duly proved itself more than a match for the colliding vessel of 
clay, it were better for him that he should never have purchased this 
material security for his spiritual treasure at so ruinous a moral coat. 

A church is prone to set her feet on this easiest and sheerest of all the 
descents of Avemus when she has suffered some heavy blow, and par¬ 
ticularly prone if the stroke has been struck by the members of her own 
household—who are proverbially a man’s most grievous foes,’ though 
their intimacy with their victim also makes them his shrewdest critics. 
The classic exemplar of this perhaps least readily retrievable form of 
regression bad been the Cotinter-Reformational Tridentine Roman 
Catholic Church as noc-CathoUcs saw her.* For four hundred years 
already, down to the time of writing, she had been standing on guard, 
in a posture that was as rigid as her vigilance was unrelaxing, massively 
armoured with the helmet of the Papacy and the breastplate of the 
hierarchy, and continually presenting arms to God in the recurrent 
rhythm of an exacting liturgy. Injustincationof her stand, this steel-clad 
figure could quote Scripture; 

*For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of This World, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, 
having done all, to stand.’* 

The subconscious purpose of this heavy institutional panoply in which 
the Tridcntine Church bad encased herself was assuredly a determina¬ 
tion to outlast the very toughest of the contemporary secular institutions 
of This World—above all, the upstart civilizations of the third genera¬ 
tion. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era a Catholic critic of 
the Reformation could argue with force, in the light of four hundred 
years of Protestant history, that a Protestant impatience of even the 
lighter equipment of pre-Tridentine Catholicism had been premature. 
Yet that verdict, even if cogent, would not prove cither that the casting 
off of impedimenta would always be a mistake or that the Tridentine 
multiplication of them had not also been an error. Institutional armour 
is possibly an indispensable means of survival for a Church Militant 
on Earth, but it is none the less certainly a mundane embarrassment 
which makes the Church Militant by that much spiritually inferior to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, w'herc ‘they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels’,^ and where each individual catches God’s 
spirit from personal communion with Him, ‘like light caught from a 
leaping flame’.* 

i'he awe inspired by the ^ctacle of Tridentine Catholicism in the 
heart of a twentieth-century Christian observer of a different persuasion 

> Mitt. X. 36, following Micih vii. 6. 

> Citholici, of couTM, did not idmit thit thdr devotion to their church amounted to 
an idolization of her. 

* Eph. vi. xa-i3. * MarkxU. zj. 

* Puto’i Lctten, No. 7, quoted in III. iii. 245, and on p. 325, above. 
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was tempered by reminiscences of an Assyrian ‘corpse in armour’ 
standing magnificently but not invincibly at bay in the breach at Nineveh 
in 612 B.C.* and of long since extinct giant reptiles which had ‘swelled 
and hardened up to their doom’* by assiduously reinforcing their 
carapaces, plate upon plate, till they had condemned themselves to 
stagnate ‘awash in pools where water would bear some of their otherwise 
crushing weight.’* In the miiseums of a latter-day Western World the 
fossilized bones of the dinosaurs and the cap-^-pie steel carapaces of 
fifteenth-century Western men-at-arms bore concordant witness that 
‘there is no armour against FateV and the same truth was advertised 
in the spectacle of a derelict Great Wall of China and of desolate termite- 
built towers of Babel that would surpass the Great Pyramid in massive¬ 
ness and the Empire State Building in height if translated into human 
dimensions, scale for scale.* 

‘A social pattern no longer open to change has, in fact, quite uncon¬ 
sciously signed its own death warrant. Just at the very moment when the 
system seems moat perfected, when the structure seems most complete, 
and when inner peace and harmony seem to give the way of life a kmd of 
perfection, the cracks in the structure make their appearance, the fission 
becomes evident, and the changes so long resisted precipitate a cata¬ 
clysm.** 

The verdict’ upon the idolization of an institution, ecclesiastical or 
secular, is: ‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.’* 

We have now laid our finger on some of the causes of regression from 
higher religions to vain repetitions of secular civilizations, and in each 
case we have fouAd that the calamity is precipitated, not by a saeta 
Tucessiias^ or any other external force, but by an ‘Original Sin’ which is 
innate in a terrestrial Human Nature.** 

< S«e IV. !▼. 484. 

* Heard, GetsJd: Tfu Sottret oj OvUisatioH (London 1935, Cape), p. 71, quoted in 

IV. iv. 427. i Heard, op. cil, cit. 

4 Shiriey, Jamea: Dtath the Ltveller. 1 See III. lu. to^. 

* Tannenbaum, F.: Slaoe and CVtiam; The Segro in the Anurieas (New York 1947, 
Knoef), pp. to8-o. 

r Mr. Martin wight conunenta: ‘A Roman Catholic critic would reply to you here, in 
worda that you so onen quote, “Reapice finem”. The whole of the foregotog paaaage ia 
anttapadOD: it has not yet come true. Is it not the ^ct thit the Romsn Church is incom¬ 
parably more vigorous and influential in the twentieth century than at any time since the 
Coxinal of Trent? Whereas in 1870 it inscribed the Infallibility of the Pope among its 
dMRTiaa, at the apparent nadir of lU fortunes, as an act of defiance, in 1950 it was able 
atifi further to scandalize a secular Western World by adding the dogma of the Assumption 
of the Virgin as an act of self-confidence. Is it not equally likely, at the time of writing, 
that the Roman Church in its Tridentine panoply will be the only Western institution 
capable of challenging and withstanding the neo-pagan totalitarian Communist sute, 
and is not this borne out by the particular fear ana hatred with which Moscow regards 
the Vatican ? If thit be so, the figure of the dinosaur’s carspace will be leu apt than that 
of a long and auccetsfully austamed siege, and the Tridentine phase of Catholic history 
may appear in retrospect like the Churchillian phase of British history from the fall of 
France to D-Day. You prejudice the outcome. “Respice finem”.’ 

A Catholic friend of die writer’s comments on the same paiuge; 'The odd thing about 
the post-Tridentine and twentieth-century Catholicism, surely, is its eternal youth—the 
wonderful sprouting of new orders and congregations of both religious and lay folk; the 
’’Jecista", the Grail, the “Pays de Mission” pnests in the banlicue of Paris, tne Society 
of the Divine Word (Pater Schmidt and the Chinese cardinal). Even at the time of the 
Counter-Reformation itself there had not been such a flourishing of mystics.' 

* Luke is. 14. Cp. Matt. xvi. ac and x 39. 

» See IV. iv. 7-39. 


•• See IV. iv. lao. 



(II) THE BOW IN THE CLOUD 
(<Z) AUOURIES OF SPIRITUAL RECOVERY 

If regressions from higher religions are effects of Original Sin, are we 
driven to conclude that, since Original Sin is reborn into This World 
at the birth of every new-born child,* such regressions arc inevitable? 
If they are, this would mean that the challenge of militancy on Earth 
was so prohibitively severe* that no church would ever be capable of 
standing up to it in the long run; and that conclusion, in turn, would 
drive us back towards the view that the churches arc good for nothing 
better than to serve as ephemeral chrysalises for vainly repetitive 
civilizations.* Is this the last word? Before we resign ourselves to a 
suggestion that God’s inflowing light is doomed to be perpetually 
overwhelmed by an.uncomprehending darkness, let us cast our eyes 
back once again over the series of spiritual illuminations brought into 
the World by the epiphanies of the higher religions; for these chapters 
of past spiritual history may prove to be auguries of spiritual recovery 
from the regr^ions to which a Church Militant is prone. 

We have noticed* that the successive milestones in Man’s spiritual 
advance that are inscribed with the names of Abraham, Moses, the 
Prophets, and Christ all stand at points where a surveyor of the course 
of secular civilization would report breaks in the road and breakdowns 
in the traffic; and the empirical evidence has given us reason to believe 
that this coincidence of high points in Man’s religious history with low 
points in his secular history may be one of the ’laws' of Man’s terrestrial 
life. If so, we should expect also to find evidence of the working of a 
converse ’law’ that the high points in secular history coincide wi^ low 
points in religious histoiy, and that the religious achievements that 
accompany mundane declines and falls are therefore not merely spiritual 
advances but are also spiritual recoveries. They are, of course, presented 
as recoveries in the traditional version of the story. 

‘The call of Abraham’, for example, which the recent discoveries of 
our Modem Western archaeologists have enabled us to locate, in our 
chart of secular history, as a spiritual accompaniment to the secular 
catastrophe of the downfall of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, is 
presented in the Hebrew legend as a sequel—^which was God’s opening 
move for the redemption of Mankind from the consequences of the Fall 
of Adam—to a defiance of God by the self-confident builders of a 
mundane Tower of Babel.* The mission of Moses which, in the same 
secular chart, app>ears as an accompaniment of the comparable secular 
calamity of the break-up of ’the New Empire’ of Egypt, is presented in 
the legend as a move to rescue God’s Chosen People from a spiritually 
unpropitious enjoyment of the flesh pots of Egypt in her heyday by 

> ‘Ethici, like backbone*, come out of non*e3nttencc into exiitence dt moo in each 

individual development’ (Huxln, Julian: EisiUitiotutry Stkies, the Romanci Lecture, 
1943, reprinted in Huxley, T. n. and J.: Evoiution and Etkies, 289^1943 (London 
J947, Pilot Preu), p. 107. * See II. ii. a6o. 

> This view hai beca eumined on pp. 393-419. above. 

* On pp. 423-5, above; aee alao pp. 701-3 and 763, below. 

* Gen. xii. 1-6, tgtinat the backsround of Gen. xt. 
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exposing them to the spiritually fortifying experience of hungering and 
thirsting in the wilderness.* The Prophets of Israel and Judah, whose 
fioniit is located by the secular historian in the Time of Troubles of a 
broken-down Syriac Civilization, were moved by a compelline concern 
(which, in their own belief, was a divine command) to preach to their 
countrymen a repentance from the spiritual backslidings into which 
Israel had lapsed when he had broken out of the wilderness into a land 
Bowing with milk and honey which had not yet been blighted by 
Assyrian militarism. The Ministry of Christ, whose Passion, as a 
secular historian sees it, is fraught with all the anguish of an Hellenic Time 
of Troubles, is presented in the Gospels as an intervention of God 
Himself for the purpose of extending to the whole of Mankind a cove¬ 
nant previously made by God with an Israel whose epigoni in Jesus’ 
generation had alloyed their spiritual heritage with a Pharisaic for¬ 
malism, a Sadducaean materiaUsm, an Herodian opportunism, and a 
Zealot fanaticism. 

On this showing, four blazing outbursts of spiritual illumination had 
been sequels to spiritual eclipses besides having been accompaniments 
of mundane disasters, and we may surmise that ^s sequence of spiritual 
recoveries had been something more than a happy chapter of accidents. 
In another context^ we have observed that physic^Iy Imd environments 
are apt to be the nurseries of mundane achievements, and, on this 
analogy, it is to be expected that spiritually hard environments will 
have a correspondingly stimulating effect in the field of religious 
endeavour. A spiritually hard environment may be defined as being the 
atmosphere of‘the city of swine’’ in which the Soul’s spiritual aspirations 
are swamped by material well-being. This Circe's magic is too much 
for the general run of Mankind; and in such adverse spiritual circum¬ 
stances a majority is apt to find its way, like Odysseus’ shipmates, into 
the sorceress’ pigsties. Yet all is not lost; for the miasma of worldly 
prosperity that stupefies the mass will provoke spiritually sensitive and 
strenuoxis souls into an utter defiance of the charms of This World. 
Even on the relatively low level of barbarian virtue, the fortitude of a 
single hero may avail, as Odysseus showed, to save the situation; and at 
the level of the higher religions the failure of the priest is the signal for 
the prophet. 

We have noticed, in passing,* the classic case of the early Christian 
martyrs who bade defiance to the bourgeois comfort and security of 
a Trajanic, Hadrianic, and Antonine Age by insisting on sacrificing their 
lives for a moral punctilio. Their spiritual heroism outraged pagan con¬ 
temporaries who would fain have made believe that a transient ‘Indian 
Summer’ was not October but June, yet were uneasily aware that the 
Christian martyrs’ apparently ^tastic contemptus mundi was inspired 
by a devastating insight The same insight was displayed by Saint 
Francis of Assisi when he revolted, in disgust and alarm, against the 
empty life of luxury that his purse-proud father had provided for him, 

* S«e II. ii. 14-35. * In II. ii. 31-73. 

> Plite: RMspiMiea, 369»-373D, cited in II. i. 193, n. t, and II. ii. 33, n. a. 

* In IV. iv. 60-61. 
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and raised the rebel standard of Holy Poverty against a bourgeois pros¬ 
perity that, in the Medieval Western Christendom of his day, was still 
only in its budding infanqr. Saint Francis’ father was the prototype of 
the commercially successful Western business man who was to inherit 
the Earth in the course of the next seven centuries; and, in an epoch in 
which Homo Economxau Occidentalis was thus going from strength to 
strength, it exasperated him to hear the Franciscan repetition of Saint 
Gregory’s cry: ‘Behold, the W'orld that commands our love is fugitive!’* 
Yet, some eight hundred years after Pietro Bemardone’s day, the 
apparently boimdless vista of material progress, that had displayed itself 
as alluringly as ever to a twelfth-century Umbrian clothier’s nineteenth- 
century English and American successors, had been effaced by the 
grimly different prospect that Saint Gregory had once depicted. 

‘To-day there is on every side death, on every side grief, on every side 
desolation; on every side we are being smitten, on every side our cup is 
being filled with draughts of bitterness. Yet the lusts of the flesh so blind 
our spirit that even a world that has turned bitter still charms us. We 
pursue it as it flees from us; we cling to it as it collapses; and, since we 
cannot arrest its collapse, we are sinkmg with it while we hold on m it in 
its fall. Once upon a time this world could hold us by its sheer attractive¬ 
ness ; to-day this poor world is so riddled with such fearful afflictions that 
the World itself now drives us into the arms of God.’* 

Saint Gregory had divined that souls alienated from God by mundane 
prosperity might be reconciled to God by the agony of seeing an earthly 
paradise turn to dust and ashes. As the light of common day faded away 
into the darkness of night, the clouds 01 glory might shine out again. 
Was the experience of sixth-century Rome an augury for a twentieth- 
century world ? In the twelfth-century springtime of Western mundane 
prosperity the vision of Saint Franda had been out of range of the 
spiritual capadty of Vkomme moyen sensuel, as the vision of the martyrs 
Kereus and Achilles had been in the second-century ‘Indian Summer’ 
of Hellenism. But might not the pelting blows of mundane adversity 
avail to strike the scales from off the eyes of the grandchildren of Silas 
Lapham,* as dumb sermons in stones had once opened the eyes of 
Gregory’s congregation to the truth which the pastor of their souls was 
preaching to &em among the ruins of Imperil Rome ? If the Palaeo- 
Paganism of the aeon of human history before the epiphany of the higher 
religions had never been able to extinguish a spark of True Religion that 
lav smothered in pagan souls,* and if the crashing fall of the dvilisations 
of the second generation had stimulated this long-hidden spiritual Are to 
burst out into a blazing flame, was it likely that a latter-day Neo- 
Panmism would be capable of putting out the conflagration? 

This ‘vain repetition of the heathen’* lacked the stability and the 

> 'Ecce mundua qui diligitur fugit’ (Stint Grego^ the Greet; ‘Sermo Htbice ed 
Populum in BetiUd Stnetonun Nerei et Achillci, Die Ktttlia Eonim', in Ifombas 
Quadramta in Evangtlia, No. xxvUi (Migne, J.-P.; Patrolagw Latina, vd. Izxvi, eoL 
laia). from which other eemeocea have been quoted in IV. iv. 6e-6t). 

* Saint Grmry, op. cit., pertly quoted already m loc. dt. 

* Howella, w. D.: Rise of SHai Leohem, reprinted in *Thc World’a Clatetce’ 

aeriea (London 1946, Cuinberlege); firat publiab^ et Boeton, Masa., in a.o. 1664. 

* Sm pp. 759-68, below. * See pp. 446^, abOTC. 
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staying-power of its palaeo-pagan prototype, in the measure in which it 
surpassed a Palaeo-Paganism in driving-force; and in this last respect 
the difference between these two generatioiu of Paganism was great 
indeed. The Neo-Paganism was a hi^h-powered enormity’ charged with 
the spiritual potency of higher religions whose place this Abomination 
of Desolation had sought to usurp; and this spiritual force was much 
greater than that of a pristine pagan Human Nature; for, if it is true that 
’human passions are alwap characterised by unlimited and demonic 
potencies of which animu life is innocent',* this is true a fortiori of 
human passions reinforced by a powerful higher religious inspiration. 

On the morrow of a Second World War, this daemonic goad was 
threatening to drive a Westernizing World into the supreme public 
crime and catastrophe of physical self-destruction through a third 
world war waged with atomic weapons; but this appalling prospect was 
merely the imveiling of a goal towards which a secularized Western 
Society had been heading ever since it had erupted out of a medieval 
RespubHca Christiana. This terminus of the broad road along which 
he was travelling had not caught the eye of Modem Western Man 
during the deceptive interlude of prosperous mundane progress that 
had begun with the ending of the Western Wars of Religion and had 
continued until August 1914. Secular-minded Westerners who had 
lived and died in those halcyon generations had imagined that their 
utilitarian version of Neo-Paganism, in which all 'enthusiasm' was 
anathema, was the impregnable essence of their agnostic faith, whereas 
in reality this low temper was no more than a temporary reaction ^;ainst 
the effervescent ferocity of the Wars of Religion. In the Western 'Age of 
Reason’ this ferocity had been driven underground without being eradi¬ 
cated from Western souls; and it was to erupt again, with a force 
accumulated through a long repression, in the ensuing 'Age of the Wars 
of Nationality and Ideology’. 

After a Se^nd World War a world that was being secularized in the 
process of being Westernized was faced with a dioicc between two 
alternative possibilities. One possibility was that the vicious momentum 
of a Neo-Paganism that had run away headlong with the bit between its 
teeth might carry a Westernizing World over the precipice that had been 
the bourne of all other civilizations known to History; and in that event 
the flame of Religion might flare up again out of the wreckage as it had 
once burst out of the ruins of a Hellenized World. The other possibility 
was that neo-pagan souls might be smitten with a creative contrition, 
as well as with an unnerving dismay, by the revelation of the destructive 
powers and impulses which their reactionary religion had evoked in 
them, and that they might seek salvation—and haply find it—by turning 
again to the divers higher religions in which their fathers had received 
partial revelations of the Beatific Vision.’ In the catastrophic event, 
Man would be reliev'cd of further spiritual responsibility at the cost of 

> The perticukr eenie in which the word ‘enonnity' it used in thii Study hu been 
defined in IV. iv. MJ-?. 

* Niebuhr, R.; 7 n« Natvrs end Dtslv^ of Man, vol. i (London 1941, Kiebet), p. 191, 
quoted on p. 50S, above. 

* See pp. 443-3. above, and pp. 716-36, below. 
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physical annihilation; but if he took the alternative and less melo¬ 
dramatic course he would have to abide a bout of those perplexing and 
tormenting questions that are the salt of spiritual life. 

In returning to Religion, would a neo-pt^an soul be finding her way 
back out of the broad way that leadeth to destruction into the narrow 
way which leadeth unto lifeM Or would she be merely burying herself 
in a blind alley? Should she hearken to a voice saying, * 5 ee, I have set 
before thee this day life and good, and death and evil’,* to an oracle 
declaring 'Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God’?* Or should she be influenced by the jibes of Mephistopheles 
pointing out that, whether or no a man can enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb and be bom,^ a baby kangaroo is certainly not enter¬ 
ing into the Kingdom of God* when it creeps back into the cosy physical 
Nirxiana of its mother’s pouch. Was the still small voice luring the Soul 
into a sluggard’s Faulbett,^ or was it calling it to Eternal Life? That was 
the fateful question to which Mankind would have to End its answer, if 
Mankind survived. 

(6) POSSIBILITIES OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

Would a return to Religion be a signal spiritual advance ? Or would 
it be an abject and inept attempt at an impossible evasion of the hard 
facts of Life as we know it? Our answer to this question will partly 
depend on our estimate of the possibilities of spiritual growth in This 
World. 

In a previous chapter’ we have touched upon the probability (as it 
appeared to be on the morrow of a Second World War) that the literally 
world-wide expansion of a secular Modem Western Civilization w’ould 
translate itself into political form at no distant date through the estab¬ 
lishment of a universal state which would fulfil at last the ideal of a polity 
of this species by embracing the entire habitable and traversable surface 
of the planet in a commonwealth that would have no physical frontiers 
because it would have no neighbours. In the same context* we have 
considered the possibility that, within some such literally oecumenical 
mundane framework, the respective adherents of the living higher 
religions might come to recognize that their once rival forms of worship 
were so many alternative approaches to the One True God along 
avenues offering divers partial glimpses of an identical Beatific Vision. 
The differences between the divers religions, and between the divers 
sects of each religion, w'hich had so long been stumbling-blocks for faith 
and targets for the sceptic’s arrows, might then prove to correspond to 
differences between divers psychologicsu types of Human Nature which 
required a diversity of spiritual means and methods if they were to 
arrive at an identic^ spiritual goal.* We threw out the idea that, in this 
light, the historic living chur<^es might eventually give expression to 
the unity in their diversity by growing together into a single terrestrial 

' Matt. vU. t^t4. Cp. Luke xiu. * Ocut. xxx. 15. 

> John ui. ^ * John iii. 4. * John iii. 5. 

* Goethe: Foutt, I. 1691, quoted in II. i. 381. 

On pp. 433-6, above. * On pp. 436-43, above. 

* Thia poaaiDility it diicussed on pp. 7l6-'36, below. 
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Church Militant. Supposing that this were to happen, would it mean 
that the Kingdom of Heaven would then have been established on Earth ? 
In a Westernizing World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
this was an inevitable question, because some kind of earthly paradise 
was the goal of most of the current secular ideologies. If this question 
were to be answered in the affirmative, that would, in the writer’s belief, 
be a misconception which would give Mephistopheles an opening for 
sarcasm and Mankind an occasion for disillusionment. In the writer’s 
belief, however, the true answer was in the negative, and this for several 
reasons. 

One manifest reason was exhibited by the nature of Society and the 
nature of Man. Society is nothing but the common ground between the 
fields of action of a number of personalitiesand human personality, 
at any rate as we know it in This World, has an innate capacity for evil 
as well as for good. This meant, as we have often observed,* that, in any 
terrestrial society, unless and until terrestrial Human Nature should 
undergo a moral mutation which would make an essential change in its 
character, the possibility of evil, as well as of good, would be bom into 
the World afresh with every child, and would never be wholly ruled out 
as long as that person remained alive. The challenge, ordeal, struggle, 
and drama of Man’s spiritual life repeat themselves m the experience of 
each single soul—in contrast to the impersonal accumulation and trans¬ 
mission, from one generation to another, of Man’s scientific knowledge 
and technical ’know-how’.* This was as much as to say that the replace¬ 
ment of a multiplicity of civilizatioas and a diversity of higher religions 
by a single Church Militant on Earth would not have purged Human 
Nature of Original Sin; and this moral limitation on the possibility of 
perfection in This World had a political implication which limited the 
possibility still further. So long as Original Sin continued to be an 
element in terrestrial Human Nature, there would always be work in 
This World for Caesar to do; and, since the labourer is w'orthy of his 
hire,^ and thankless tasks command high salaries, there would still be 
Caesar's things to be rendered to Caesar, as well as God’s things to 
God.* Human Society on Earth would not be able wholly to dispense 
with institutions; and, since institutions are relations between human 
beings that extend beyond the narrow range of a direct personal inter¬ 
course in which love can make regulation superfluous,^ an institution 
can never be founded entirely on the voluntary basis of the individual’s 
will to make it work. If it is to be a going concern, it must be reinforced 
by habit and be backed, in the last resort, by the sanction of force. In 
fact, institutions are perfect reflections of the moral imperfection of 
Human Nature; and these social products of Original Sin would always 
have to be administered by a secular arm. 

A state of society in which this secular power would be subordinated 
to the ecclesiastical would be a higher and a happier dispensation than 
a ’Caesaro-papal’ absolute r^me in which there would be no dis- 


> See III. iii. at7-4S. 

> S«« X. ix. 697^04, below. 


* e.g. in IV. iv. lao, and on p. 551, above. 

* Luke X. 7. Cp. Matt. x. to. 
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tinction between the Church and the secular community; but to sub¬ 
ordinate the secular power would not be to eliminate it; and, if the 
Church did seek to eliminate the State altogether, she would be defeating 
her own highest purposes; for Caesar glekhgetchalut would live on 
underground in the constitution of his ecclesiastical supplanter, and a 
prison-house of totalitarianism that had been broken open by the 
Church’s emancipation from the State would be reconstituted through 
the Church’s false step of usurping the State’s place instead of being 
content simply to vindicate her own. In looking into the causes 
of regression,* we have seen the Hildebrandine Church drawn into 
the arena of power politics—with tragic consequences for Western 
Christendom as well as for the Church herself—merely through a 
dispute over the line of demarcation between the ecclesiastical and the 
secular domain; and wt have seen the Tridcntine Church exposing 
herself to a risk of incurring the doom of Lot’s wife through putting 
too much of her treasure into her concern to save her life as a terrestri^ 
institution.* 

The historic tragedy that had overtaken a Medieval Western Christian 
Church as the penalty for fighting Caesar with mundane weapons gave 
some inkling of the fate that a church would bring upon herself if 
she were to go to the length of stepping outright into Caesar’s blood- 
empurpled shoes; and so, even if a united and concordant Church 
Militant were to have won a fully world-wide allegiance and to have 
entered into the heritage of the last of the civilizations, the Church on 
Earth would not be a perfect embodiment here on Earth of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The Church on Earth would still have sin and sorrow to 
contend with as well as to profit by as a means of grace in a world 
where learning comes through suffering, and she might find herself 
unable, for a long time to come, to divest herself entirely of her historic 
panoply of ecclesiastical institutions. Some residue of her ancient 
mstitutiorud armaments would remain indispensable to her so long 
as she had to go on struggling for mimdane survival; but a still neces¬ 
sary incubus would none the less inevitably still weigh her down—as 

» On pp. 54_5-S0, ■bove. 

> Mr. Martin Wight eorrunenta: ‘On p. 5M, above, your critidam of the Triden- 
tine Church is that it has encased itself in ‘‘institutional armour”. But institutional 
armotir ia not a weapon peculiar to Caesar: as you say above on p. 545, a church has 
to act and exist inatitutionaUy as well as a secular aociew. To this extent, therefore, the 
Church is not “fighting Caesar with his own weapons” in the implied sense of weapons 
to which the is not herself entitled. But further: the characteristic weapons at the 
Tridcntine Church have been: (i) the tightening up of dogma, from the Creed of Pius IV 
down to the definition of 1950; (ii) the Holy Office and the Index, for the suppression 
of heresy; (iit) the founding of new orders tof religious], of whom the Jesuits (though 
chronolt^cally they are just pre-Triderttine) are the ntost important. Now, none of 
these were "Caeeara weapons”. Indeed the relationship is exact^ the reverse: (h) and 
(iii) are weapons which have made such 1 strong impression on Cseaar that in hit new 
totalitarian mood he has act about imitating them for his own purposes, in the ilupe of 
secret police, censorship, stonn-troopen, and itakhanovitea. It ia therefore rather a caae 
of Caeaar fighting the Church with the Church'a weapons (compare what you aay 
above, on p. ^$4). And, if you repl^ that the Church had no business to use weapons 
like the Inquisition and the Index m the first place, that ia a point certainiy on which 
Chriitiant will legitimately differ (and I will tend to agree with you); but are not (i) 
and (iii) the appropriate, indeed the ultimate, weapona of any Church?’ 

At regards (t), the writer of this Study would refer to what he hat said about Theology 
in previous chapters of this Part. 
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Christian was oppressed, till an advanced stage of his painful pilgrimage, 
by the burden of sin that still lay bound upon his back. 

A socially victorious Church ^litant, contemplatine this forbidding 
prospect, might hear the insidious voice of Mephistopheles whispering 
‘defeatism’ in her ear. ‘ I suspect you are beginning to realize,' the tempter 
might insinuate, ‘that your victory is an illusion. It could never, of 
course, have been anything else; for, after all, you had set yourself, 
hadn’t you, an impossible task. “Thy Kingdom cornel Thy will 
be done in Earth as it is in Heaven!” Why, that is the very definition 
of just what is inherently unattainable. Who lives in Rome must do as 
Rome does; and in This World, which is Mankind’s concentration 
camp, there are only two alternative practicable courses of action for 
Man to choose between (a prisoner is lucky to have a choice, even if only 
between two extremes). Man can either put the whole of his treasure in 
This World, or can withdraw his last farthing from his terrestrial bank- 
ing account Bet your life on This World, and you can throw yourself 
wholeheartedly into the satisfying enterprise of turning a prison-yard 
into an earthly paradise; give up This World as a bad job, and you can 
detach yourself from mundane entanglements with a no less satisfying 
singleness of mind. In either of these directions there is an open road, 
but surely you can see that there is no middle course. If you had paid 
more attention to History, you would have observed that the whole of 
this very tricky terrain had been reconnoitred long ago by earlier 
pioneers. The way of detachment has been surveyed—yes, and traversed 
too—by Epicurean, Stoic, and Buddhist philosophers; the trail leading 
towards an earthly paradise has been blazed by those practical men of 
action who have discovered the secret of tapping organized collective 
human power. The facts are public knowledge, yet you have light- 
heartedly ignored them. What levity! What impudence! You have l^en 
just asking for disillusionment. No wonder you are down in the mouthi’ 
In this Mephistophelian attack on the ideal of a Church Militant on 
Earth the one true statement is that the topic is familiar ground. We have 
explored It already* in surveying the alternative ways of life—the ways 
of Archaism, Futurism, Detachment, Transfiguration—that present 
themselves to soub challenged by the disintegration of a mundane 
society, and we have discovered that there is no salvation for the Soul 
in seeking either an earthly paradise or a Nirvana. Salvation is to be 
sought and found in a transfiguration of This World by an irradiation 
of ^e Kingdom of God—an intellectual paradox which is an historical 
fact. The truth is that This World is neither a kingdom for Leviathan 
nor an irreclaimable spiritual wilderness, but a province of the Kingdom 
of God. It is a rebellious province which has been betrayed by the sin of 
pride into ungratefully and unlawfully declaring its independence and 
has thereby brought upon itself the self-imposed penalties of misrule 
and distress; but this act of rebellion has neither invalidated God’s 
sovereignty nor alienated His love, and He is concerned to re-inaugurate 
His rule—not because He has any need of this insignificant province’s 
products and revenues, but because His compassion for His creatures 

* In V. Ti. 49-168. 
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makes Him yearn to redeem them from their self-inflicted sin and 
suffering. 

‘How think ye? If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray? And, if so be that he 
find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. Even $0, it is not the will of your 
Father which is in Heaven that one of these little ones should perish.*^ 

The human shepherd has to rescue his lost sheep by an act of power 
in which the dumb animal plays a purely passive part; but God’s 
human flock has gone astray, not by innocent misadventure, but by 
a rebellious act of will which a repressive act of power could override but 
not reverse. Man’s rebellion against God can only be extinguished by a 
conversion of the rebel’s heart. 

‘I say unto you that . . . joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance.’* 

God’s province in This World has to be reclaimed by a divine king who 
wins the sinner’s heart by becoming incarnate and by dying for him on 
the Cross; and Christ’s work has to be followed up by representatives 
of a Church Militant that is in the World yet not of it. 

'The direct identification of the Church, as an organised institution 
taking its part in the process of history, with the Kingdom of God ... is 
just as bad theologically as the view which regards the Church as a mere 
instrument in preparation for the Kingdom of God. The only wholesome 
view is one which regards it as being constituted as the Church by the 
powers of the Kingdom of God within it, and yet as being always com¬ 
posed of people still citizens of This World,' so that those powers manifest 
themselves partially and fitfully, and the historical Church is a mixed 
body.’* 

In mundane history the device of dual citizenship had been a stroke 
of genius that had made unity in diversity practic^ politics at the cost 
of putting an exacting psychological strain on the citizen who had to 
reconcile his two all^iances. This had been the arcanum imperti of the 
Roman Commonwealth and of every parochial federal state in the 
Hellenic and in the Western body social. In the divine government of 
the Civitas Dei the same method had been used for the higher purpose of 
bringing back a dissident province into conformity with God’s will 
through a voluntary return of rebel souls to their pristine allegiance; 
and me tension was proportionately greater in the souls of God's 
human agents who, in order to do His by serving Him in His work 
of reclamation through love and not through force, had to live, so long 
as they were on duty in this arduously pacific campaign, as citizens of 
This World and of ^e Civitas Dei simultaneously. 

The citizen of This World who has deliberately repudiated his 

> Matt, xviii. 12-14. * Luke xv. 7. 

* William Temple in a letter, written in Auguat 1943, that u quoted in iremonger, 
F. A.; William Temple, Archbishop Canterbury (London 1948, Cumbertege), p. 420. 
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allegiance to God, or has never been aware of being the Uwfiil subject of 
a heavenly sovereign, can make the best of This Life under the consoling 
illusion that he is living in the best of all possible worlds; but the citizen 
of I'his World who is loyal to his higher allegiance is bound in conse> 
quence to feel—and to si^er throi^h feeling—that, in working for God 
in This World during a spiritual Time of Troubles that is coeval with 
terrestrial history, he is living and breathing in an element that is not 
native to his soul—like a diver working at sea-bottom on the salvaging 
of a foundered ship, or like the denizen of a Mediterranean doltna' who, 
in the fantasy of a Platonic myth, one day finds his way up to the true 
surface of the Earth. 

Tn my belief the Earth is of a vast order of magnitude, and only a 
tiny fraction of it is accounted for by the habitat of those of us who live 
between the Straits of Gibraltar and the eastern end of the Black Sea 
(to^ fuxpl 'HpatiXelotv arqXdv dird ^denSof). We live round this [Mediter¬ 
ranean] sea like ants or frogs round a pond; and no doubt there are many 
other human societies living in many other similar localities in other 
parts of the World. All over the World there must be many such ddlinas 
of divers forms and sizes, in which water, fog and air have collected. The 
Earth itself, though, stands clear in that clear sky which contains the stars 
and which goes by the name of Aether in the standard vocabulary of the 
astronomers. The colluvies that is perpetually collecting in the Earth's 
ddlinas is the Aether’s sediment. We denizens of the ddlinas imagine, in 
our ignorance, that we are living on the Earth's surface, as some denizen 
of the bottom of the Sea might imigine that he was living on the Sea’s 
surface and might suppose that the Sea was the Sky because he could see 
the Sun and the rest of the stars through the water. I am assuming, of 
course, that he is too sluggish and feeble ever to have been able to reach 
the surface, emerge, poke his head out of the Sea into our habitat, and 
behold how much clearer and lovelier this is than his own; I am also 
assuming that he has never heard of our habitat at second hand. Well, we 
are in precisely the situation of my imaginary inhabitant of the Sea. 
Living, as we live, in a ddlina, we imagine ourselves to be living on the 
Earth’s surface, and we call the Air the Sky, under the illusion that this 
Air is the medium—^which can only be die Sky—through which the stars 
are travelling in their courses. The reality, though, is the same in our actual 
case as in my imaginary one. We are too feeble and sluggish to be capable 
of making our way out into the stratosphere; but, if anyone could reach its 
upper limit—for instance, by contriving to fly—and could then poke his 
head out, he would see the counterpart of what fish see here when they 
poke their heads out of the Sea and behold our habitat. If he had the 
atimina to endure this beatific vision, he would recognise that these are 
the true Sky and the true Light and tfa« true Earth. 

This Platonic conceit is an apt simile of Life on Earth. An earth- 
bound citizen of This World is the unsuspecting prisoner of his inferior 
habitat; an involuntary citizen of This World who is at the same time 
a conscious and active citizen of the Civitas Dei is like the fish which 
has put its head out into the Air or the flying man who has put his head 

1 The SetbcHCraet name for a predpitoua-aided dcprcaaion produced by the decom- 
pontion of Umeatone. The tame formatton can be aceo by an Engltah atudent of geology, 
nearer home, in the Umeatone cotintry in Weatmorland. and, farmer afield, in the etnotss 
of Yucatan. a Plato: Phatdo, 109. 
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out into the Aether. The soldier serving in the Church Militant on 
Earth knows that This World is a spiritual battlefield that is not his 
spiritual home. 

Tt is written of Cain that he founded a commonwealth; but Abel—true 
to the type of the pilgrim and sojourner that he was—did not do the like. 
For the Commonwe^th of the Saints is not of This World, though it does 
give birth to citizens here in whose persons it performs its pilgrimage 
un^ the time of its kingdom shall come—the time when it will gather 
them all togetlwr.’* 

If we adopt this Augustinian Platonic Weltanschauimg as our own and 
attempt, in the light of it, to envisage terrestrial history sub specie 
oetermtatis, what significance shall we find in the idea of progress in 
This World? 

In the Age of the Civilizations, progress, in so far as human minds had 
entertained this idea at all, had often been identified with the progressis'e 
improvement of some terrestrial institution: a tribe, a city>state, an 
empire, a church, a system of knowledge or ‘know-how', a school of art, 
a (^e of morals. If this conception of the meaning of progress were 
credible to the pilgrim-citizens on Earth of the Cimias Dei, they would 
indeed be of all men most miserable,* since they are aware that, in a 
terrestrial life infected with Original Sin, neither souls nor institutions 
can carry progress to perfection, and are also aware that, whatever may 
be the ultimate destiny of souls, institutions are earth-b^und creations 
of Man in an imperfect world whose limitations they can never tran¬ 
scend.^ We have seen, in fact, that the idolization of institutions is an 
intellectual and spiritual error that entails the nemesis of social disaster, 
and that the self-inflicted penalty for thjs perversity is the greater, the 
nobler the institution that is sacrilegiously taken as a substitute for the 
One True God/ The last word on all institutions had been pronounced 
in the verdict on one master-institution which the Gospel attributed to 
Christ: ‘And he said unto them: The Sabbath was made for Man, and 
not Man for the Sabbath.'* Man was not made for the Sabbath or for any 
other institution because Man was made for God.‘‘Thou hast made us 
for Thee, and our heart is unquiet until it finds rest in Thee.** The 
touchstone of the value of an institution is whether it helps or hinders 
Man to find his way back to his Maker, and an institution will become 
an obstacle to Man's true end of glorifying God and enjoying Him 
forever if it is taken as being an end in itself instead of being used as the 
mere means that is all that it truly is. 

But, if institutions are means and not ends, what is the significance 
and the purpose of the social heritage, far transcending the temporal 
and spatial hmits of any single human life on Earth, which institutions 

> Stint Aucvmine: Dt Civitau T>ti, Book XV, chap. 1, quoted in V. vi. 366. 

a 1 Cor. XV. 19. 

> If the writer of the Book Revelation had been the denizen, not of a circum- 
Mediterranean Roman Empire, but of a twentieth-century Weiteroizing Workl, hia 
wiehful thou^t in chapter xxi, verae i, would aaauredly have been 'there were no more 
inatitudoaa’ inatead of 'there was no more lea'. 

4 See IV. iv. and pp. 54S-9, above. t Mark ii. zy. 

* ‘Fecitti noe ad 1*0, et inquietum eat cor nostrum donee requieacat In Te’ (Sain 
Augustine: Co^faaont, Book 1, chip. 1). 
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embody, preserve, and transmit? All men of good will feel that it 
is God’s will that, in their transit through This World, they should 
spend themselves in labouring for other human beings, living in distant 
places or destined to be bom at remote future dates, whom they will 
never meet in the flesh; their only means of serving these unknown 
brethren of theirs is to m^e their mark for good on Man’s social heritage 
by leaving some institution better than they found it; and they not only 
feel that this terrestrial duty is compatible with their allegiance to the 
Kingdom of God; they feel that they would be.traitors to the Civitas 
Dei if they held back from playing their part in establishing its rule in 
the form of a terrestrial Sode^ in an imperfect world through which 
they arc making their brief pilgrim-passages. Is there any solution of 
this apparent contradiction ? 

A ^t step towards resolving it is to remind ourselves that in This 
World, as in the rest of the Kingdom of God, all spiritual reality, and 
therefore all spiritual value, resides in persons; for this means that a 
social heritage which alienates souls from G<^ and leads them to 
disaster, when it is idolized as an end in itself, has a legitimate use and 
a genuine value in so far as it is dedicated to a benencent service for 
individual human beings in their brief lives on Earth. Improvements in 
this social heritage, which register social ’progress’, are to be estimated 
and valued according to their eiTect in increasing the possibilities for 
individual human beings in This World to live good lives. In taking this 
as the criterion of progress, the adherents of the higher religions will 
have the suffrages of any pagans who are innocent of leviathan-worship; 
but, whereas a good pagan will work for an improvement in material 
opportunities for individual human beings through an enrichment of 
the social heritage in terms of mundane values, the pilgrim-citizen on 
Earth of the Kingdom of God will w'ork to enrich the social heritage in 
terms of spiritual values in the hope of thereby helping God to create 
opportunities for souls to come nearer to doing His will during their 
transits through This World. 

Servants of God will be aware that spiritual progress, in this sense, 
will incidentally bring mundane progress in its train. ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’* They will also be aware that, on the principle of 
Solomon’s Choice, the mundane progress that will be made in this 
incidental way will be far greater than utmost that could be attained 
by aiming direct at a mundane goal.’ But they will never lose sight of the 
truth that, in praying for progress in This World in the words ‘Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy will Im done in Earth as it is in Heaven’, they are 
praying for a progressive increase in the means of grace within the reach 
of souls during their service in a Church Militant on Earth that will 
never be a perfect embodiment of the Kingdom of Heaven—though, in 
this refractory terrestrial province, it is the Kingdom’s lawfully com¬ 
missioned and effectively serving representative. The Lord’s Prayer, 
prayed with this intention, gives an answer, in the form of a spiritual 
act, to our perplexing question how, if spiritual progress in Time in 

» Matt. vi. 33. Cp. Luke xii. 31. * 5 e« pp. 388. 510, and 546-8, above. 
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This World means process achieved by individual souls during their 
brief passages through This World to the Other World, there can be at 
the same time such a thing in This World as spiritual progress taking 
place over a Time-span far longer than that of individual lives on Earth 
—a span running into the thousands of years that had been taken by the 
historical development of the higher religions from the rise of Tammuz- 
worship and the generation of Abraham to the Christian Era. 

This historical evidence for progress did not necessarily invalidate the 
Christian view that there was no reason to expect any change in un¬ 
redeemed Human Nature so long as human life on Earth went on. It was 
conceivable that, till the face of uis planet should cease to be physically 
habitable by Man, the endowment of individual human beings with 
natural goodness, and their infection with Original Sin, might remain 
about the same, on the average, as they had always been so far as 
human knowledge went. The most primitive societies known to Modem 
Western anthropologists in the life or by report* presented examples 
both of natural goodness and of innate wickedness that were on a 
spiritual par with those presented in the histories of the highest mundane 
avilizations and highest religious societies that had yet come into exis¬ 
tence. There had been no perceptible variation in the average sample of 
Human Nature in the past; there was no warrant in the evidence of 
History for expecting any great variation in the future either for better 
or for worse. The likewise Christian hope of a spiritually new species 
of personality, of which the hrst-fruits^ had already been manifested in 
Christ and in the Saints, might never receive fulfilment in a regeneration 
of Mankind in the mass—even in the vastly prolonged possible aeon 
of life on Earth which was the scientific setting of this Christian hope in 
the minds of latter-day Western philosophers.^ Yet, even if this hope of 
a future spiritual mutation of terrestrial Human Nature, which was 
authorized by Christian doctrine and by a post-Christian Western 
scientific Weltamchauung alike, were never to be realized, the past 
history of religious revelation would still bear witness that an unre¬ 
generate Human Nature was nevertheless a field in which there might be 
spiritual progress in Time extending over an unlimited number of suc¬ 
cessive generations of Human Life on Earth; for this history bore 
witness to the opportunity that, in despite of the spiritual imperfection 
of Human Nature, was offered to souls, by way of the learning ^at comes 
through suffering, for attaining to a closer communion wim God, and 
becoming less uiUike Him, during their brief individual transits through 
this mortal life. 

What Christ, with the Prtmhcts before Him and the Saints after 
Him, had bequeathed to the Christian Church, and what the Chiirch, 
by virtue of having been fashioned into an incomparably effective 
institution, had succeeded in accumulating, preserving, communicating, 
and transmitting to successive generations of Christians, was a growing 
fund of illumination and of grace: ‘illumination’ in the sense of a 

> Pater W. Schmidt's views on the relifion of Primitive Man are touched upon on 
PP- 75 ^^> below. 

* t Cor. XV. ao; CoL 1 . t8. * See III. iii. aja'-S, and p. 453, above. 
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‘revealed discovery’ of the true nature of God and the true end of Man 
in both This World and the Kingdom of Heaven, and ‘grace’ in the sense 
of an ‘inspired will’ to attain to a closer communion with God in the 
ddlina of This World. The founders of the other living higher religions, 
and the followers of their fo\inders, had made their divers contributions, 
in diverse measure, to the growing spiritual heritage of Mankind on 
Earth. In this matter of increasing spiritual opportunity for souls in their 
passages through this earthly life, Uiere was assuredly an inexhaustible 
possibility of progress in This World. 

If we accept this interpretatioR of the meaning of ‘progress’, it raises 
one last question. Were me spiritual opportunities given by Christianity 
and the other higher religions indispensable conditions for a soul’s 
‘salvation’ through a saving conformation of its personal will to God’s 
will in the course of the soul’s passage through Ufe on Earth ? 

If the answer to this question were in the affirmative, then the 
innumerable generations of men who had never had access to the illu¬ 
mination and grace conveyed by Christianity and the other higher 
religions would have been born and have died without a chance of the 
salvation which is the true end of Man and the true purpose of Life on 
Earth. Such a sacrifice of past generations for the sake of Posterity 
might be conceivable, however repugnant, if we believed that the true 
purpose of Life on Earth was, not the preparation of souls for another 
life, but the establishment in This World of an ant-like human society 
whose improvement was an end in itself without regard to the spiritual, 
or even material, welfare of ‘man-power’ whose raison d'itre was to 
furnish fodder for Mars’ war-machine and fuel for Moloch's furnace. 
If progress were to be taken as meaning the social progress of Leviathan 
and not the spiritual progress of individual souls, then it would be, 
perhaps, conceivable that, for the gain and glory of an inhuman body 
social, innumerable earlier generations should have been doomed to 
live a lower life in order that a higher life might subsequently be lived 
by successors who had entered into their labours in order to be sacrificed 
in their turn on the altar of an idolized collective human power that, 
on this view, would be the paramount end to which all human lives 
were, and ought to be, equally subservient. This nightmare view of 
human destinies might be conceivable on the hypothesis that individual 
souls existed for the sake of Society, and not for their own sake or for 
God’s, but such a belief is not only repugnant but is inconceivable as 
well when we are thinking in terms of the history of Religion, in which 
the progress of individual souls through This World towards God, and 
not the progress of Society in This World, is the end in which the 
supreme value is found. Worshippers of the One True God who believed 
that He had revealed His power to Man as being a self-sacrificing love 
could not consistently believe that God’s method, unfolded in Man’s 
history, of imparting illumination and grace to men on Earth in suc- 
c^ive instalments, beginning at a very recent date in the terrestrial 
history of the Human Race, and even ^en vouchsafed only gradually 
in the course of generations and centuries, could have entailed the 
consequence that Ae vast majority of souls bom into This World so far. 
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who had had no share in this spiritual opportunity, had, on that account, 
been spiritually lost. 

If we believe that the true end of Man is 'to glorify God and fully to 
enjoy Him for ever’,* we must believe that this glorious opportunity of 
attaining to communion with God and beholding the Beatific Vision 
had been open to every creature that had ever been raised by God to the 
spiritual stature of Humanity. A human being may be defined as a 
personality with a will of its own capable of making moral choices 
oetween good and evil, and it was impossible to believe that Man's 
Creator, who had manifested His power as Love Incarnate, would ever 
have endowed any human creature with the capacity to alienate himself 
from God by willing evil without also placing within his reach means of 
grace sufficient to enable him to reconcile himself with God by willing 
‘Thy will be done’. God’s prorision of effective means of salvation for 
human souls on Earth did not have to wait for God’s progressive self- 
revelation ; for the altar dedicated ‘to the Unknown God' which caught 
Saint Paul’s eye at Athens had always been visible in every pagan human 
heart to the eye of a God whose own merciful providence had placed it 
there. 

‘God that made the World and all things therein ... hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth ... that 
they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him—though He be not far from every one of us.’* 

The spiritual operation of the grace of an Unknown God on souls 
ignorantly worshipping Him might be likened to the physical effect of 
me Gulf Stream on the material life of Man on the Atlantic seaboard of 
Europe. The genial climate that an ever-flowing Gulf Stream was per¬ 
petually bringing with it had made it possible for Primitive Man to 
work his way ^ong the Atlantic Riviera of the Old World, from 
Gibraltar to the Noiw Cape, up to latitudes in which, beyond the range 
of the Gulf Stream’s influence, he would have found himself unable to 
gain any foothold at all; and thereafter, in the medieval phase of Western 
history, the same still unknown physical benefactor had made it also 
possible for a life that was not just bare life, but a good life,* to be lived 
in the same high latitudes by Man in process of civilization. All these 
human beneficiaries of the Gulf Stream had lived and died in ignorance 
of the Gulf Stream’s existence, not to speak of its provenance. Yet the 
denizens of European coastlan^ that would have been uninhabitable, if 
they had not been laved by a current making across the Atlantic from 
the Gulf of Mexico, did not have to wait to benefit from its effect until 
they had detected its operation and traced it to its source as a conse¬ 
quence of their tardy discovery of the New World. Their ignorance did 
not impair the effectiveness of the Gulf Stream’s operation during the 
aeons in which they supposed (so far as they thought about their situs- 

> Aniwer to Question i in the Leraer Catechism agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster with the Asaistsnee of Commissioners from the Church 
of Scotland . . . and approved Anno 164S by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

* Acts zvii. 24 and 26-27. * See Aristotle: Politia, Book I, chap, i, $ 8. 
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tion at all) that they were living at the World’s End—in their unaware¬ 
ness of the presence, on the fairer side of a temporarily estranging sea, 
of another hemisphere whose unsuspected radiation, through the medium 
of the intervening Ocean, was the one thing that, all this time, had been 
making life possible for ^em in their northerly habitat. If the goodness 
of God’s creatures reflected the goodness of God Himself, bcUevers in 
God might feel confident that the children of the age-long ‘Days of 
Ignorance’ would be mustered in the Communion of Saints, in fellow¬ 
ship with the heirs of a latter-day Promise, at the time when the King¬ 
dom of God would gather all its pilgrim-citizens together’—a time 
which is Now in the Eternity of I AM.* 

But, if men on Earth had not had to wait for the recent advent of 
progressively revealed higher religions in order to become eligible, 
during their lives on Earth, for being received into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, then what difference had the advent on Earth of the higher 
religions really made? The difference—and it was a momentous one— 
surely was that, under the new dispensation, a soul which did make the 
best of its spiritual opportunities in This Life would be advancing 
farther towards communion with God and towards likeness to God 
under the conditions of life on Earth than had been possible for souls 
that had not been illuminated, during their pilgrimage on Earth, by the 
light of the higher religions. A pagan soul, no less than a Christian, 
Buddhist, Muslim, or Hindu soul, would have ultimate salvation within 
its reach; but a soul which had been offered, and had opened itself to, 
the illumination and the mce that the higher religions conveyed, would, 
while still in This World, be more brightly irradiated with the light of 
the Other World than a pagan soul tmt had attained salvation, with 
God’s help, through making the best, in This World, of the narrower 
opportunity here open to it during its earthly pilgrimage. The soul that 
had lived on Earth under the new dispensation could attain, while still on 
Earth, a greater measure of Man’s greatest good in This Life than could 
be attained by any pagan soul in t^ earthly stage of its existence. 

This enlargement of the spiritual opportunity offered to souls for 
spiritual progress in This World during their transits fit)m birth to 
death had been the aim, the effect, and the test of the historical progress 
of Religion in This World as manifested in the epiphany of the higher 
religions. Their pacific conquests might, and almost certainly would, 
bring with them incidentally an immeasurable improvement in the 
material, as well as the spiritual, welfare of individual human beings 
during their lifetimes on Earth; but a spiritual progress in This World 
was the boon for which Christians were asking when they prayed 'Thy 
will be done in Earth as it is in Heaven’; and a salvation that was within 
reach of all men of goodwill—sons of ienorance as well as witting heirs 
of the Promise—who made the most of their spiritual opportunities on 
Earth, however narrow these opportunities might be, was the grace for 
which Christians were asking when they prayed ‘Thy Kingdom come’. 

In praying this prayer, they were not asking for a millennial mundane 

> Saint Auguttine, quoted oo p. 561, above. 

* Exod. iii. 14; John viti. 5k 
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felicity in an earthly paradise that had been more aptly named 'the City 
of Swine’*—though it was certain that even a distant approximation to 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth would have the 
incidental effect of ridding terrestrial human life of the ordinary social 
evils—the scourge of war and the cancer of class-conflict—which, down 
to the time of writing, had been the bane of Man in Process of Civiliaa- 
don. In praying 'Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done’, Chrisdans 
were asking, not for social welfare, but for spiritual trouble that would 
remain unabated even if all current social problems were to be solved. 

This truth had been made manifest in an apparent paradox in the 
lives of the Saints. It was notorious that saints suffered from an acute 
and painful sense of sin with which Vkomme tttoyen sensuel was not 
afflicted, and that this convicdon of their own sinfulness was apt to 
increase pari passu with their spiritual progress. The explarudon, of 
course, was not that the Saints were in fact more sinful than ordinary 
sinners, and not that the Saints simulated—out of over-scrupulosi^, 
affectadon, or hypocrisy—a convicdon of sinfulness which they did not 
genuinely feel. Their judgement on themselves was utterly sincere and 
was also fully jusdfied; for, high though their spiritual performance 
might tower above the level attained by the rest of Mankind, their 
standard of spiritual endeavour dwarfed the ordinary human standard 
to a far higher degree, l^he gap between ideal and achievement was, 
indeed, of a different order of magnitude in the Saints and in other 
human souls on Earth; for, in catching a glimpse on Earth of the Beadfic 
Vision, the Saints had taken the measure by which the highest flights 
of terrestrial Human Nature fell short of God’s perfection. The Saints’ 
superhuman intuidon of their own unworthiness of God was the seal 
of their sainthood and the inspiradon of their spiritual prowess; but it 
was also the source of a spiritual agony which the unsaindy majority 
of Mankind could never experience. 

The Saints were ‘the successors of the Christ of the Gospels, who 
imitate[d], with an originality of their own, though this only imperfectly, 
what He [had been] to perfection’ ;* and the agony that was their pordon 
had been suffered, a fortiori, by their Master. 

‘Then came to Him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, 
worshipping Him and desiring a certain thing of Him. And He said unto 
her: What wilt thou? She aaith unto Him: Grant that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on Thy right hand and the other on the left, in TTiy 
kingdom. But Jesus answered and said: Ye know not what ye ask. Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptised with 
the baptism that I am baptised with ?’* 

If God and Man were united in one person, the tension between the 
two natures would be so ineffably severe that a crucified man would be 
the only kind of man that an Incarnate God could be. So great is the 

* PUto: Rttpullica, 3608-373D, cited in II. i. 193, n. t, and II. ii. 23, n. 2. 

* *Lea continuateun e( lea imitateura originaux, mais incocnpleta, de ce qu« fut com-* 
pl^tement ie Christ dea Evangiles' (Henri Bergson, in a saying published in Lou Tseng- 
tsiaog, Dom Pierre Ctiestin: Wayt ^ Coi^ueius and of CAmt (London 194S, Bums 
Oates), p. 115). 

1 Mett. XX. ao-22; cp. Msrk x. 35-38. 
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cost of ‘the creation of a new species composed of one unic^ue individual’.* 
Creation spells agony because learning through suffering is the only 
means of spiritual transhguradon. 

At this cost, can any human being be made a son of God in the course 
of his passage through a world which is ‘une machine ^ faire dcs dicux’ 
Perhaps the spiritual achievement manifest in a transfigured soul on 
Earth ‘could not have been attained all at once for the aggregate of 
Mankind’.* Certainly the transfigured soul’s ‘desire is with God’s help 
to complete the creation of the Human Species and to make of Humanity 
what it would have been from the beginning if it had be^ capable of 
constituting itself definitively without the help of Man himself’.^ But, 
since Man cannot become what God wills him to be save by willing 
God’s will with a will of his own, we cannot conceive of Man in This 
World overcoming sin through a mutation of Human Nature that would 
render the Soul incapable of sinning; for without a capacity for sin 
there can be no freedom of moral choice and no possibility of learning 
through suffering; and a creature that could neither choose between 
right and wrong nor make spiritual progress through the spiritually 
perilous exercise of moral responsibility would be less, not more, than 
human and less capable of Incoming godlike than Man was as men 
knew him in their sinful selves. A proneness to sin— Ofelix culpa ^— 
the spiritual price that Life had paid for becoming human, as mortality 
was the physical price that it had paid for an organic evolution beyond 
the limitations of the amoeba. The creation of the Human Species would 
be completed in a terrestrial Conununion of Saints who would be free 
from sin, not because they would be incapable of it, but because each 
soul, in its passage through This Life, would be co-operating with God, 
at the cost of sore spiritual travail, in transfiguring its human nature 
with the help of God’s grace; and, since without God’s help this spiritual 
achievement was beyond the power of Man, the means of grace ob> 
tained, accumulated, transmitted, and increas^ in the spiritu^ warfare 
of the Church Militant on Earth was the pearl of great price in Man’s 
social heritage—the earnest of a hope, given to Man by God, that Sin, 
like Death, might be, not expunged, but conquered. 

* BergcoQ. H.: Lm D«ux Sourcn d« la MoraU tt dt la Rtligion (Paru 1932, Alcan), 
p. 9^ quoted in III. iii. 332. 

* Bersaoa, op. dt., p. ^3 (the clodss worda of the book). 

2 BergaoQ, op. dt., p. 97, quoted in ill. iii. 232. 

* Beixaoo, c^. dt., p. 331, quoted in III. uL 334. 

( *0 mira drea noa tuae pietatia dignadol O in[a}eatiinabilis dQcctio caritatiil Ut 
Mrvum redimeret, Filium tndidistil O certe neceeaaxium Adae peccatum, quod Chriati 
morte deletum catl O felix culpa, quae talero ac tentum meruit habere Redemptoremr— 
The ‘Eiultet’ for Holy Saturday in (he MiuaU RoTtuunan. The text in uae at the time of 
wriiina waa identksl with the earlicat veraion extant, aa oiven in three Gallic lacra- 
menuriea that were uaed by Alcuin (drrerji'r A.D. 804). Ducbcane, L.: Chriftian 
Worthip, Its Origin and Evolution, Enguah translation, 2nd ed. (London 1904, S.P.C.K.), 
pp. asi-S. 
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VI. A, ANNEX 

TABLE OF TYPES OF ENDINGS OF 
UNIVERSAL STATES 

Type I 

(Illustrated in the histories of the Yucatec, Arabic Muslim, Hittite, 
C^tral American, Chibcha Andean, Hindu, and main Orthodox Christian 
civilizations) 

Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
Troubles. 

Act II: The successful invasion of the disintegrating civilization by 
an alien society before the disintegrating civilization has succeeded in 
stemming its Time of Troubles by establishing an indigenous universal 
state. 

Act III: One or other of two alternative sequels: 

A. A direct incorporation of the social tissue of the invaded civiliza* 
tion into the aggressive civilization's body social (the fate suffered by 
the Yucatec Civilization at the hands of the Mexic,’ by the Arabic 
Muslim at the hands of the Iranic Muslim,* and perhaps also by the 
Hittite at the hands of the external proletariat of the Minoan World as 
an incidental effect of a post'Minoan Vdlkerwanderung*). 

B. A utilization—^unintended on both sides, yet effective nevertheless 
—of the aggressive alien civilization’s act of aggression in order to pro¬ 
vide the invaded society with a universal state of alien workmanship in 
lieu of one made by its own hands (the tour de force achieved by the 
Central American Civilization, which found its universal state in the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain by the Chibcha province of 
the Andean World,* which found its universal state in the Spanish 

> See I. L ia3-4; IV. iv. xos-6: V. t. 4a end 89. 

* See I. i. 68-72, tx9, iz^sndjsT-SiII.ii. 772nd 392; and IV. iv. 112-13. The Arabic 
Civiliiation had, however, Jattexiy re>emerged from the body of the Irank Civilhaiion, 
like Jonah from the bcU^ of the whale (see IV. iv. 113-14 and its), and aeemed to 
be moving, like the Iracue Civiliiation from which it had extricated icaelf, towarda in- 
corporatioo into the body aocial of the Western Civilization. 

* See I. i 93 and 114; 11 . ii. 70; IV. iv. >o8-t2. 

< See I. i. 120; IV. iv. 105-6; V. v. 357 and 525. 

t The Chibchaa’ domain lay within the latter-day frootiert of the Letin American 
Republic of Colombia (eee iV. tv. 103). Like their aouthem neighbour! the Karai in 
what waa to become the domain of the Republic of Ecuador, the Chibchaa wer e , exJ- 
tunlly aa well aa geographically, on the fringe of the Andean World. Though ^ the 
time if the Spaaian conqueat in the aixteenth century of the Chriatian Era the Chibchaa 
had become maaters of the goldamith’a an, and had even eatabliahed a monetary 
currency of gold (etc Joyce, T. A.: Amtriean ArchatcUtgy (London 191a, 

Lee Warner), pp. 40-41 and 24), they appear atill to have been ignorant of the much 
more important art of irrigation (aee cit., p. 39), which waa the economic baaia of the 
Andean Civilization in ita birthplace in the villey-bottonu along the Peruvian coan (aee 
I. i. 121,122, 322-3, and 334; ll. ii. 34). The Chibchaa revealed their cultural inferiority 
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Viccroyalty of New Granada; by the Hindu Society, which found its 
universal state first in the Mughal Raj and then in the British R 2 j;‘ 
and by the main body of the Orthodox Christian- Society, which found 
its universal state in the Ottoman Empire*). 

Act IV: One or other of two alternative sequels to Alternative D in 
Act III: 

A. A direct incorporation of the submerged society into the body 
social of the alien society that has provided it with its universal state, 
through the break-up of this universal state into ‘successor-states’ that 
gain admission to the comity of states into which the incorporating 
society’s body politic is articulated. (At the time of writing this seemed* 
to be the destiny of the Central American and Chibcha Andean societies 
since the conversion of the corresponding portions of the former Spanish 
Empire into the Republics of Mexico and Colombia. At the same date 
it looked as if the Hindu Sode^ would go the same way, now that, in 
A.D. 1947, a Hindu universal state, which had found its second avatar 
in the British Rij, had broken up into two ‘successor-states’—the 
Indian Union and Pakistan—both of which had shown their desire to 
be members of a Western comity of states by remaining within the 
British Commonwealth and joining the United Nations Organiaation.) 

B. A break-up of the alien universal state—producing a perceptible 
social interregnum occupied by rudiments of the normal creative 
achievements of the internal and the external proletariat (the triumph 
of a universal church and a Vdikerwanderung), but overtaken and over¬ 
laid, before these rudiments have had time to develop, by the incorpora¬ 
tion of the mortal remains of the defunct universal state into the body 


to thm contcfnporari«t in the heort of the Andeen World by their permtence in the 
pnctice of humtn MCrifke, after thie hed been elrnoet completely BUpprewed within the 
Dounds of the Inca Empire (eee Joyce, op. cit., pp. and 163)—en indigenoua 

Andean univeraal auie under whoae rule the ChibcMi, unlike the Kanu, had not been 
brought. In the Chibcha province of the Andean Ctviliudon, aa in the rett of ita domain, 
thia dviluation waa already in decline by the time when the Spaniah eonquistaJores 
arrived en the acene; but. while in other parta of the Andean World a univeml ttate 
had already been etubliahed by the Incaa, the Chibcha province, like the Central 
American World, waa then atill in its Time of Troublea. The Spaniards found the 
peoplea of w^t wma m be Colombia, like tboae of what waa to be Mexico, in the throea 
of a dettmetive fratricidal warfare among the local atatea, with the local principality of 
BogotS winning its way towards s regional domination such as waa all but acUeved in 
Central America by the Aatec principality of Tenochtitlan(aee Joyce, op. cit., pp. 

In both cases, the imminent univerw lUte was provided by the alien invaders after they 
had overthrown the native mUitarists on the eve of their final triumph. 

• See II. ii. 77 and 131; IV. iv. 9^8: V. v. 53, 54, and 304-5. 

> See II. ii. 77 and 177; III. iii. 17; IV. iv. a, 7S, 346, n. a (on p. 347); 

V. V. 105 and ro7; V. vi. 39S-300. 

) This tentative form of expression seemed advisable in this case In view of the recent 
re-emergence of the Arabic Muslim Society as a eepante soda! entity after no leas than 
three hundred years of incorporation in the body aociai of the Irantc Muslim Society 
under the Ottoman rfgime (see IV. iv. 113-14). Indeed, the revolution that broke out 
in Mexico in a.d. 1910 and that was still in progress at the time of writing might prove 
to have marked the beginning of a aimilsr re-emergence of the Central American Civilixa- 
frotn the body social of the Western Society, into which it hsd been incorporsied by 
force of Spsnuh arms st about the time when the 'Osmanlis had been successively con¬ 
quering ‘Iriq, Syria, Egypt, the Ysman, and the Barbary States. Moreover, the up. 
besval that wai dready taking place in Mexico might prove to be merely the fimt of a 
Mrica wtuch might eventually extend into pan or the whole of the domain of the Andean 
Civiiixation aa well (notwithstanding the contrary view expressed in IV. iv. 80-^t). 
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social of another alien civilization. (This seemed at the time of writing 
to be the destiny of the Orthodox Christian ^pulation that had once 
constituted the Ottoman Millet-i-Rum. The first step taken by all the 
Orthodox Christian ‘successor-states' of the Ottoman Empire had been 
to organize themselves on the basis of a Modem Western nationalism 
and to seek admission to the Western comity of states.)' 

Type II 

(Illustrated in the histones of the Andean, Babylonic, Syriac, and 
Indie civilizations, the Western medieval city-state cosmos, and the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan) 

Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
Troubles. 

Act 11 : The fotmdation of an indigenous universal state (the Empire 
of the Incas in Andean history, the Neo-Babylonian Empire in Baby- 
Ionic history, the Achaemenian Empire in Syriac history, the Mauryaii 
Empire in Indie history, the Napoleonic Empire in the history of the 
Western medieval city-state cosmos,* the Tokugawa Shogunate in the 
history of Japan). 

Act III: The overthrow of the indigenous universal state, through the 
successful intrusion of an alien civilization, before the exhaustion of the 
rally which the foundation of the indigenous universal state has in¬ 
augurated (the overthrow of the Inca Empire by Spanish eoTtquistadores 
from Western Christendom; of the Neo-Babylonian Empire by the 
Achaemenian agents of the Syriac Civilization; of the Achaemenian 
and Mauryan Empires by Macedonian conquerors from the Hellenic 
World; of the Napoleonic Empire by the ferment of Modem Western 
political ideas of which the French empire-builders themselves were 
the principal disseminators; of the Tokugawa Empire by the impact 
of a Western Civilization equipped with me armaments of the Indus¬ 
trial Age). 

A« IV: One or other of three alternative sequels: 

A. A direct absorption of the invaded society into the intrusive alien 
society’s body social (the fate of the Western m^ieval city-state cosmos, 
which was reabsorMd into the main body social of the Western 
Civilization as a result of the Napoleonic Empire's meteoric rise and 
fall). 

B. A utilization of the aggressive alien civilization’s act of aggression 
in order to replace the invaded society's overthrown indigenous universal 
state with an alien substitute and thereby allow the universal state phase 
of the history of the invaded society to complete its course. (The 
universal state phase of Babylonic history, begun under the indigenous 

< For thu ending of the Ottoman Empire, tee IV. iv. 76-.78 and 188-9; V. t. 294-303 
and 5^. 

> For thia hiatorical function of the Napoleonic Empire, lee V. v. 619-43. 
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Neo-Babylonian Empire, was continued under the alien Achaemenian 
Empire and was completed under the alien Seleucid Monarchy;^ the 
universal state phase of Andean history, begun under the indigenous 
Empire of the Incas, was completed under the alien Spanish Vice- 
royalty of Peru.*) 

C. Persistent and eventually successful efforts on the part of the 
invaded civilization to expel the intrusive civilization from the whole 
of its domain (the eventual expulsion of Hellenism from both the Syriac 
World and the Indie World).* 

Act V: Sequels to the alternative courses B and C in Act IV: 

A. The sequel to Act IV, Alternative B, appears to be the incorpora¬ 
tion of the invaded society into the body social of an intrusive society 
that has provided it with a continuation of its indigenous univers^ 
state. (The inheritance of the mortal remains of the Babylonic Society 
was contested between the Syriac and the Hellenic Society, and in this 
contest the Syriac Society was the victor ;♦ the remains of the Andean 
Society appeared to have been incorporated into the body social of the 
Western Society since the conversion of the Spanish Viccroyalty of 
Peru into the Republics of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador.*) 

B. The sequel to Act IV, Alternative C, is the reintegration and 
resumption of the indigenous universal state that has been overthrown 
before the completion of its course by the irruption of an intrusive alien 
civilization (the resumption, in the Syriac World, of the Achaemenian 
Empire in the new shape of the Arab Caliphate the resumption, in the 
Indie World, of the Mauryan Empire in the new shape of the Guptan 
Empire’). 

Act VI: The sequel to Act V, Alternative B: A break-up, in due 
course, of the reintegrated indigenous universal state, producing a social 
interregnum occupied by the normal creative achievements of the 
interne and external proletariats: the triumph of a universal church 
and a Vdlkerwandcrung (mass-conversions to Islam and inroads of 
Eurasian, Afrasian, and Western Christian barbarians at the break-up 
of the Arab Caliphate f mass-conversions to Hinduism and inroads of 
Eurasian barbarians at the break-up of the Guptan Empire*). 

’ Sm V. V. laj (e<pMial]y n. a) and 370. 

* See 1 . i. tao; IV, tv. 79-80 and 103. 

* See 1 . i. 7S-W and 83-06; II. ti. 185-8 and 371-a; V, v. 115-8; V. vi. 210-11. 

* See I. I. 79-81 and V. v. 370. 

* See ]. i. X19 and V. v. 504-5. At the time of writing thii opinion could be no more 
than tenucive, tor the reaaoni fiven above on p. 570. n. 3. The then atUl apparently 
sluggiah native peasantry of Bolivia and Peru ought prove one day to be charged with 
^ aune explosive force that had already erupted from a corresponding aocial stratum 
in Mexico. 

* Sec I. i. 76-77. The Achaemenian Empire bad an abortive alien heir in the shape of 
the Seleucid Monarch)^ and the Arab Celiphste an abortive indigenous precurvor in the 
shape of the Ssasnian Empire. 

t See I. i. 85-86. The Maumn Empire had a succession of abortive alien heirs in the 
shapes of the Bactrian Greek Empire and the Kuahan Empire, and the Guptan Empire 
an abortive precursor in the Andhn Empire. 

* See I. L 7i; V. r. 128 and 242-8. 

* See I. i. 83; V. v. 137-8 and 276-9. 
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Typtlll 

(lUustratcd in the histories of the Hellenic, Sinic, Sumeric, and 
Russian Orthodox Christian civilizations).* 

Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
Troubles. 

Act II: The foundation of an indigenous universal state (the Roman 
Empire in Hellenic history, the Ts’in and Han Empire in Sinic history, 
the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in Sumeric history, the Union of 
Muscovy and Novgorod in Russian history). 

Act III: A collapse of the indigenous universal state as the result of 
a fresh collapse of the disintegrating society (the collapse of the Roman 
Empire in the third century of the Christian Era the collapse of the 
Prior Han Dynasty just after the beginning of the Christian Era the 
downfall of Ur-Engur’s {alias Ur-Nammu’^ dynasty circa 2026 or 1962 
B.C. the bout of anarchy in the early years of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era which is known as 'the Time of Troubles’ in the 
Russian historical tradition^). 

Act IV: A restoration of the prostrate indigenous universal state by 
one or other of two alternative means: 

A. By self'help (the restoration of the Roman Empire by Illyrian 
marchmen, of the Han Empire by the Posterior Han Dynasty, of the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad by Amorite marchmen).^ 

B, By self-help reinforced by the reception of an alien civilization. 
(The restoration, by the new dynasty of the Romanovs, of an empire 
which the House of Rurik had failed to save from collapse, corresponds 
to the restoration of the Prior Han Empire by the Posterior Hanthe 
new feature is the subsequent reception of the Western Civilization by 
Peter the Great in order to enable the restored Russian universal state 
to hold its own in a Westernizing World.) 

Act V: Sequels to the alternative cotirses A and B In Act IV: 

A. A break-up, in due course, of the restored universal state, pro¬ 
ducing a social interregnum occupied by the normal creative achievements 
of the internal and external proletariats: the triumph of a universal 
church and a Vdlken^'anderung (mass conversions to Christianity and 
inroads of North European, Eurasian, and Afrasian barbarians at 
the break-up of the Roman Empire ;* mass-conversions to the Mahi- 
ylna and inroads of Eurasian barbarians at the break-up of the Han 

* It aecmed probable, in the light of the information acceaiible at the time of writing* 
that the endinn of the Minoan and the Mayan univeraai atatei Ukewiae conformed to 
thit type, but the evidence waa itiU insufficient to warrant naoie than a tentative opinion 
in either case. 

■ See IV. iv. 8; V. v. 319 and 649-50; V. vi 307 and 391. 

> See V. vi. 395. 

* See V. vi. 397, and the Note on Chronology, x. 17X-2 and 313 . 

* See V. vi. 311. 

* For refereneea to ptevioua passagea touching on these rettorationa, aec no. 3, 3, and 
4 on thh page. 

’ See V. vi. 3tt-z3. 

* See I. L 41-43 and 62-63; Y. v. 80 and 330-a. 
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Empire inroads of Eurasian barbarians and Kassites and Hittites at 

the bre^'Up of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad^). 

B. A break-up, in due course, of the restored universal state, pro¬ 
ducing a perceptible social interregnum, but overtaken and overlaid, 
before the interregnum has had time to produce its normal phenomena, 
by a further stage of the progressive incorporation of the dissolving 
society into the alien society to which it has been deliberately assimilating 
itself since the restoration of its universal state (the decay and downfall 
of the Tsardom, after the exhaustion of the tonic of eighteenth-century 
Western ‘enlightened Monarchy’, and its prompt replacement by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a vehicle of the nineteenth- 
century Western social gospel of Marxism).^ 


Type IV 

(Illustrated in the history of the Egyptiac Civilization) 

Act I: The breakdown of the dvilization, precipitating a Time of 
Troubles (at some time between the end of the Fourth Egyptiac Dynasty 
circa 2500 b.c. and the fall of the Sixth Dynasty circa 2200 B.C.). 

Act II: The foundation of an indigenous universal state (the Egyptiac 
‘Middle Empire’).^ 

Act III: A break-up, in due course, of the universal state, producing 
a social interregnum occupied by the normal creative achievements of 
the internal and external proletariats: the triumph of a universal church 
and a Vdikerwandenmg (mass conversions to the Osirian Church* and 
the occupation of Lower Egypt by the Hyksos barbarians*). 

Act rV: A premature termination of the social interregnum, before 
it has run its normal course, and before the dissolution of ^e moribund 

* Ske I. i. 88; V. ▼. 140 and 272-4. 

* See I. i. 105-6 tnd itx; V. v. 203-4. 

* The decey of the Turdom miaht be dtted from the faQure of the refonxxa, esrned 
out in the dghteen-eixtie^ to bring end keep Rueeie tbreeet of the Western World. This 
fsilure wee bruttUy but eneetiTely prodeimed in the esseseioation of the Tsar-Liberator 
Alexander II in A.O. iSSt; and the consequent reversion of the Imperial regime to e 
policy of repression in the cndition of Tetr Nicholas I wit powerless to evert the down- 
tall of the TMrdom in aj). 19x7; but the long impending interregnum hed no sooner 
arrived than it wes brought to an end by the establishment of the Soviet rfgime. In one 
ijpect, thii r6nme unmistakably represent^ a further step in the process of Wesumixa- 
tion. Under the inspiration of a Western 'ideology' the Russian Communists ploughed 
deep where Peter the Greet’s hoe had merely scratched the surface of the mund. Peter 
had been content with Westemisiog his professional soldiers and edministrttora; the 
Communists set themselves to Weatemize the masses by making them literate and train¬ 
ing them in a Modern Western industrial technique. At the same time, the policy ^ the 
Russian Communists was equivocal. Though Marxism was a Western cre«l, it was a 
revoludonaxy one which, in its Western homelands, was directed ininst the Western 
oiuwn rifimt-, and on Ruasian ground and in Russian hands it might be brought to bear, 
not merely against the latest phase of the Western Civilisation, but against uie West sa 
such, in all iu manifestationa, as the Western Romantic movement had been turned to 
account, in the nineteenth century, by the Russian Slavophils (for this ambiguity in the 
policy and character of Russian Communism, see III. iii. 200-2 and 364-5; v. v. 181—7; 
and lx. viii. 133-6 and 807-8). 

a In the course of the Middle Empire we can descry a slight and transient crisis 
between the decease of the Twelfth Dynasty and the subsequent series of soldier 
emperors (see V. vi. 207). 1 See I. i. 140-4 and V. v. X40-SO. 

* See I. i. 105, xe6, and 137. and V. v. 266. 
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society has had time to work itself out, by a sudden fanatical restoration 
of the indigenous universal state (the Egyptiac ‘New Empire’). 

Act V: The maintenance of the restored universal state—and, with it, 
of the reanimated civilization—for a term comparable in length to the 
reanimated civilization’s original span of life. (In Egyptiac history, the 
restored universal state displayed an extraordinary tenacity:* \Vhen 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, which had founded ‘the New Empire* in the 
sixteenth century B.C., lost its impetus after a run of more than two 
hundred years, its task was taken over in the fourteenth century b.C. 
by a series of soldier emperors* reminiscent of those that, in the history 
or the original Egyptiac universal state, had taken over the Twelfth 
Dynasty’s task in the eighteenth century b.c. When the r^ime of the 
soldier emperors of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, after 
having kept ‘the New Empire’ in being for another two hundred years, 
was eventually worn out,^ in its turn, by its own superhuman ^orts 
expended in victoriously stemming, ^t the Hittite assaults upon the 
dominions of the Empire in Syria,^ and then the avalanche of barbarian 
invaders that descended upon the northern borders of Egypt itself in the 
post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung,’ the ecclesiastical power stepped into 
the breach laid open by the ultimate collapse of the secular power, and 
thereby tided the restored Egyptiac universal state over a critical 
moment in its history.* Some three hundred years later, a persistent, 
and all but successful, attempt to re-establish the restored Egyptiac 
universal sute, up to the frontiers once attained by it under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, was made by the Ethiopian marchmen of the 
Egyptiac World from Napata;^ and, in the long series of successive 
alien dominations over the northern half of the Egyptiac World, for 
which the failure of the Napatan adventure in the seventh century B.C. 
opened the way, it proved impossible for any alien invader to keep his 
seat for long unless he could bring himself to overcome or dissemble 
his pride as a conqueror and his contempt for the conquered so far as 
to be willing to sit on the throne of the Pharaohs in the guise and insignia 
of a legitimate wearer of the Double Crown.* Thus the simulacrum, at 
least, of the restored Egyptiac universal state—and, with it, the sub¬ 
stance of the Egyptiac culture—was maintained until the conversion 
of both the inhabitants of the Nile Valley and the Roman Imperial 
Government to the Syro-Hellenic syncredstic religion of Christianity; 

I See I. i. 137-9. * See 11 . ti. itj. * See IV. iv. 43a. 

4 See I. i. 113-14; II. ii. 113; end IV. iv. 110-11. 

> See I. i. 93 end too-i; II. li. 113; IV. iv. 85 end 432; V. v. 337, 369, 390, end 352; 

end V. vi. 307. 

* See n. ii. ti6, n. t; IV. tv. 421 end 5x5-17: p. 190, n. 1, ebove; end p. 693, below. 

^ See II. ii. 116 end V. v. 260. 

* The Iholemiee end their eucceieors the Romen Emperor* hed the intuition to con¬ 
ceive of this pol^ end the tact to put it into effect; end at Conitantinople in the fifteenth 
century of the Cnri*tian Era, during the lait phue of a Pelacolojran restoration of an 
Eatt Roman Empire which had been a restoration of the Roman empire, the Egyptiac 
Double Crown was brought out of a lumber room to lend a show of d^nity to a ehedow 
emperor’s heed (tee XIll. x. 51-52). The Adriens made no attempt at eondliarion. 
The Achacmenidae ne\'er succeeded in retrieving the effects of C^byaei' peraonel 
breach, in his treatment of a conquered Egypt, of the Dynasty's rule of contideretenese 
for the traditional institutions of their subjects (tee V. v. 704, n. a, and 705, n. a). 
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and this conversion, through which the dissolution of the Egyptiac 
Society was at last consummated, was separated by a Time-span of more 
than two thousand years* from the date in the sixteenth century b.c. at 
which an Egyptiac Society, at that time apparently in extremis, had been 
given its surprising new lease of life by the sudden uprising of Amosis 
against the Hyksos.) 


Type V 

(Illustrated in the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in Chiita) 

Act 1: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
Troubles. 

Act II: The foundation of a universal state by intrusive barbarians 
with a tincture of alien culture (the imposition of a universal state on the 
Far Eastern Society in China t^ugh the completion of the conquest of 
the Sung dominions by the Mongols* in a.d. 1280). 

Act III: A sudden fanatical replacement of the semi-alien universal 
state, before it has run its normal course, by an indigenous universal 
state (the expubion of the Mongols from China by the Ming*). 

Act IV: The maintenance of the universal state—and, with it, of the 
civilization—beyond the term at which it might have been expected to 
give place to an interregnum, through the transfer of the universal state 
from enfeebled indigenous to vigorous barbarian hands instead of its 
breaking up and being replaced by a bew of barbarian successor-states 
(the transfer of rule over an undivided (Jhina from the Ming Dynasty 
to the Manchus in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era). 

Act V: The transformation of the unexpired universal state into one 
of the parochial states of an alien society (the admission of China to the 
Western comity of states after the Chinese Revolution of a.d. 1911* and 
the subsequent transfer of her cultural allegiance from the Western 
Civilization to the Russian^). 

> See I. i. 139. 

* For the dnetura of Par Eeatem Chritdan culture which the Mongola had acquired 
before their conquest of China, see II. ii. aj7-8; III. iii. 452: V. v. 309 and 3^. 

> See II. ii. 121; V. v. 3-4, 54, and 34S. 

* Aa was signifiM in the sfinboliam of the flag which the Chinese Republic devised 
for itself, this successor of the Manchu Empire claimed to be the heir of the latter in its 
capacity of universal auie, thou^atthe same tame the Revolution of A.D. tot t, in which 
the Republic came to birth, was an indigenous Chinese uprising against barbarian rule— 
partly in the tradition of the upriaing against the Mongols which had brought the Ming 
Dynasty into power four and a half centuries earlier, and pertly under the inspiration of 
the alien poliucal creed of Western nationalism. 

* Whether the incorporation of the main body of the Far Eastern Society into the 
bodjr social of a Communiit World wu to be the last chapter of ita history, or whether 
it inight one day extricate itself again and re-enter on a distinct life of its own, waa a 
question that, at the time of writing, teemed likely to remain inscrutable for a long time 
to come. 



VI. B (i)> ANNEX 

THE ROLE OF THE BYZANTINE ELEMENT 
IN MUSCOVY’S HERITAGE 

While the writer was revising his draft of the chapter to which this 
Annex attaches, he had the benefit of comments and criticisms from B. H. 
Sumner, the Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, and from Prince 
Dmitri Obolensky, the Reader in Russian and Balkan Medieval History 
in the University of Oxford, on the question of the degree to which the 
course of Muscovite History was affected by the influence of the By¬ 
zantine element in the Russian Orthodox Christian cultural heritage. 

B. H. Sumner’s opinion on this question is set out in the following 
passages of a letter of his, dated the 25th January, 1951, to the writer 
of this Study: 

‘I find the build-up and development of the Muscovite state in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries very difficult to analyse, but, from what 
I have read of those two centuries from the Russian side, I should say 
that the most effective and practical influences in building up centralized 
administration and government came from autochthonous Russian 
developments of the semi-feudal conditions of Moscow and the other 
Russian principalities (shot through with a strong nationalist colouring), 
combined with scmie Tatar influence, but with little Byzantine influence. 
I do not think, for instance, that either Ivan the Great or Ivan the Terrible 
regarded themselves as successors of the Byzantine emperors, or thst 
they and their civil servants, boyars, diplomats, &c., had any idea of 
’‘oecumenical” pretensions. It is true that Ivan the Terrible, for instance, 
claimed to be Tsar "Autocrat”, Gosudar, and appointed by God, com¬ 
bining plenitude of power both vis~h-vis his subjects and as against any 
other states, but he never claimed to be the successor of the Basileus, or 
to be “oecumenical’ or “Tsar of the Orthodox Christians of the whole 
World” (that was the expression used by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in a letter to Ivan in a.d. 1561, but not by Ivan). I don’t think that it 
could be held that Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible and the civilians 
in Russia held that there had been any translatio imperil, or made any 
claim over all Christians or all Orthodox. 

‘Such claims, implicitly or explicitly, had appeared from the end of the 
fifteenth century onwards, bound up with the ides of Moscow as the 
Third Rome, but, at any rate at that time, this idea, which admittedly 
had its origins in writings of certain monks, continued to be confined 
to certain ecclesiastical circles in Russia, with occasional echoes from 
Constantinople. It is striking, I think, that the official historiography of 
the sixteenth century in Russia, which was built up by the Tsars, does 
not lean at all towards Byzantium: both in the chronicles and in Russian 
diplomacy of the time the emphasis is all on the heritage of Kiev, not at 
all on the heritage of Byzantium. That, of course, was because of the 
continuous struggle for the Russian western lands against Lithuania- 
Poland. 

‘From about a.d. 1470 onwards, for more than a century, Moscow had 
a whole series of overtures, either from Rome or from the Emperor, or 

B MM. TO V 
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both, linking together an anti-Turitish alliance, re-union of churches, 
recognition of Moscow as the heir of the Byzantine Empire, and elevation 
of the Metropolitan of Moscow to the patriarchal dignity. It is, I think, 
sig^cant that the Russians in r^Iy were always silent as regards the 
inheritance of the Byzantine Empire, or coronation of the Tsar as "the 
Christian Tsar”. What the Russians were interested in was their claims 
against Lithuania-Poland and their struggle for an exit to the Baltic, 
and not the Balkans or the Ottomans: hence the failure of Western 
ovetturea for an anti-Turkish alliance and of Western attempts to win 
the Russians for this by dangling before them the lure of the Byzantine 
heritage. 

‘Thus, the conception of Moscow as "the Third Rome”, or of Muscovy 
as the inheritor of the "oecumenical” role of Byzantium, was, in my view, 
of DO practical importance and of very little theoretical or emotional 
importance among the governing class in Muscovy in the late fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Its appeal was in the main limited 
to certain ecclesiastical circles in Muscovy—and, in a sense, to needy 
Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire in quest of money from Moscow. It is 

S uite true that the idea of Muscovy as the sole possessor of the pure 
Irthodox Christian faith after the Coxincil of Florence and the capture 
of Constantinople was a stock-in-trade element in Muscovite national 
pride during these centuries, and it fostered Muscovite exclusiveness 
and xenophobia. But this line is not the same as stepping into the shoes 
of Byzantium by aspiring to an "oecumenical” role. 

‘Much later, when the Russians had advanced far southwards and were 
strong enough to challenge the Turks, then the idea of the liberation of 
the Orthodox, and sometimes that of some form of resurrected Orthodox 
empire at Constantinople, became prominent, and increasingly so in the 
nineteenth century. Even so, 1 think that the influence of the messianic 
ideas of the Slavophils and Dostoievsky and their typicalness can be 
exaggerated, and that the "oecumenical” and messianic elements in 
Russian nineteenth-century thought ought not to be read back into 
earlier centuries as being then powerfully creative and proof of a strong 
and continuous Byzantine heritage.* 

In a note communicated to the writer of this Study on the ist June, 
1951, Prince Dmitri Obolensky expresses the same view. 

‘Neither the successive Russian governments of the sixteenth century 
nor, on the whole, contemporary Russian writers and historians seem to 
have taken the theory of "Moscow the Third Rome” very serioualy; 
for the Muscovite rulers from Ivan III onwards, Moscow was much more 
the "Second Kjcv” than the "Third Rome”. I would agree here with 
Humphrey Sumner. Some recent historians have, righdy, it seems to 
nie, "played down*’ the importance of the theory of "Moscow the Third 
Rome” in the development of Russian sovereignty. See, for example, 
G. Olir: "Gli ultimi Rurikidi e le bssi ideologiche della sovranitk dello 
Stato russo”, in OruntaUa Christiana Periodica, vol. xii, Nos. t-a (Rome. 
1946). PP. 322-73.’ 

It will be seen that Sumner and Obolensky agree in making three 
points: In the first place, the concept of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ was 
an academic idea which was never taken very seriously outside ecclesi- 
^tical circles; secondly, the architects of a Muscovite autocracy were 
indebted to the institutions of the East Roman Empire for little except 
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certain external forms and ceremonies; thirdly, the statesmen in control 
of Muscovite policy showed themselves unwilling to sacrifice the 
interests of their own Russian Orthodox Christendom to those of an 
Ottoman Orthodox Christendom which was sundered from Russia by 
the double barrier of the Eurasian Steppe and the Black Sea. None of 
these three points would be contested by the present writer; but he 
would point out, in his turn, that none of them is incompatible with the 
thesis ^t the extinction of the last glimmer of the East Roman Empire 
in A.D. 1453 had an important and enduring psychological effect on 
Russian souls,^ and that this effect consisted in the implantation in them 
of a feeling that Muscovy, as the now sole surviving Orthodox Christian 
Power of any consequence, had inherited from the East Roman Empire 
both the mission of preserving intact the purity of the Orthodox 
Christian Faith and the high destiny which this onerous mission carried 
with it ex officio. 

It will be noticed that Sumner, in the passages quoted above, equates 
the ideological legacy of the East Roman Empire with a pretension to an 
oecumeni^ authority. As the present writer sees it, the idea for which 
the East Roman Empire had stood, first and foremost, in its own people’s 
minds was the guardianship of Christian Orthodoxy rather than the 
possession of a title to world-wide dominion. He would, however, go 
on to contend that, in fact, the second of these two pretensions was 
logically latent in the first, since it would be difficult for a people to 
believe that God had singled them out to be the unique heralds of His 
Truth on Earth without believing that He had likewise singled them 
out to be His instruments for propagating this Truth eventually through¬ 
out the Oikoumeni. It was, tor example, an article of orthodox Jewish 
belief among a politically impotent Jewish diaspork that the extinct 
Kingdom of David would eventually be restored by the Messiah, not 
in its historic form as a parochial state, but with a dominion that would 
be coextensive vrith the Oikoumeni. The writer would therefore take 
issue with Sumner’s contention that the idea of being the sole possessor 
of the pure Orthodox Faith does not carry with it an aspiration to an 
oecumenical role; and he would have consulted his friend and mentor 
further on this point if, by the date when he was rerising the present 
Part of this Study for the press, Humphrey Sumner’s friends and fellow 
historians had not suffered an irreparable loss in this saintly scholar’s 
untimely death. 

< Thi* ptychol^cftl effect of the concept of 'the Third Rome* ii, however, alto ques¬ 
tioned by Prince Obolenaky: 

*1 do not with to imnimize the importtnee of the relisioui factor in the retiatance 
offered by the aeveoteenth-century Rutaian conaervativea to the infiltration of Weatem 
ideaa and cuatoma; some of them at leaat aeem to have regarded Ruatia aa a guardian of 
the Orthodox faith Mainct the heretical Weat. But I doubt whether the theory of 
"Moioow the Thijxl Rome” had much to do with thia attitude, except poaaibly among 
the "Old Betievera”. Except in aome eocleaiaatical, and nrticularly monaatic, circlea, 
thia theory doea not aeem to have made much headway in Ruaaia... . [It] doei not aeem 
to have h^ aufficiently accepted to juati^ the view that future generationa of Ruuiana 
were moved by it to tesitt the impact of Weatem culture upon their way of life.' 



VI. C (ii) (c) 3, ANNEX 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE ACHAEMENIAN EMPIRE' 

The S^nrit and Policy of the Achaememan Rigitru 

In the chapter to which this annex attaches,* we have taken note of the 
easy-going spirit that was characteristic of the Achaemenian r<igime. 

This jthos accounts for the speed and fadlity with which the Achae¬ 
menian Empire was created by Cyrus II and extended by Camb)rse8 
II, and for Ae comparable speed with which it was less easily re-estab¬ 
lished and farther extended by Darius I. Achaemenian rule W'as accepted 
by the stricken peoples of the Syriac and Babylonic worlds because 
it offered them the 'rest cure' that they needed after their sufferings 
from the last and worst bout of Assyrian militarism (saeviebat 745-6^ 
B.a),* from a contemporaneous Eurasian Nomad Vdlkerwandcrung, 
and from the subsequent wars between the fallen Assyrian Power’s 
successor-states; and the widespread imeute which broke out in 522 b.c. 
on receipt of the news of the assassination of the reigning emperor by 
Darius and his accomplices was an exception that proved the rule of 
normal acquiescence in the Achaemenian rdgime. It is true, as we shall 
see, that the terrible year 522-521 B.C. brought with it a change for the 
worse in the political ithos and structure of the Achaemenian Empire 
which was never afterwards retrieved. It is also true that, throughout 
the age of Achaemenian dominion, there were marked differences in the 
degree of the acquiescence of the ^vers subject peoples. The Egyptians 
and the Babylonians—conscious, as they were, of the antiquity of their 
distinctive oiltures and the recentness of their own latest spells of 
imperial power—persistently felt, and repeatedly aaed upon, a hostility 
towards their Persian masters which was not shared by the Babylonians’ 
former victims the Jews and the Phoenicians.* On the whole, however, 
the Achaemenian rtigime met with remarkably little resistance and 
succeeded in mainuuning itself for more than two hundred years at the 
cost of an impressively slight exertion of force. 

This success is largely explained by a policy of laisserfaire which stood 

* Thii tmaceur emy owe* more to ProfeMor Roland G. Kent and Profeator George G. 
Cameron than the writer can catily convey to the reader. It could not have been under¬ 
taken at all without the foundation provided by their published work, and the writer 
might not have had the temerity to print it if these two awolan had not eenerously spent 
much lime and trouble in reading and commenting on the first draft. While, of course, 
no responiibility whatsoever attaches to cither of them for imsstatefflents of fact and 
errors of judgement that have sdll not been eliminated by the writer, with the aid of their 
comments, in the version here published, the reader would hardly be able to appreciate 
the magnitude of the writer's debt without seeing with his own eyes the corrections, and 
better still, the omissions, that were made on the original typescript when it was being 
revised with these invaltisble commenti at the writers elbow. 

Before this page was in first proof, the World had tost a grest scholar through 
Professor Kent's death. 

* VI. C (U) (f) 3, pp. 178-^, above. 

* See Iv. IV. 473, n. 3. • See V. v. 1*3. 
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out in welcome contrast to the policies of Assyria and of a Neo> 
Babylonian Empire that had followed in the Assyrians’ footsteps. 

Ever since A^yria had won her fight for her existence against the 
Aramaean invaders of Mesopotamia at the turn of the second and the 
last millennium B.c.,' she had not been content simply to rule the terri¬ 
tories which she annexed progressively to her ancestral domain; she 
had sought to assimilate them as well; and the rigour with which she 
stamped her impress even on her latest, most ephemeral and most 
outlying territorial acquisitions is attested by the survival there of the 
Assyrium nomen long after it had been forgotten on the sites of Nineveh, 
Calah, and Asshur itself.^ Though the Assyrian records known to 
Western scholars in the twentieth century of the Christian Era did not 
bear witness to any extension of a short-lived Assyrian hegemony in 
South-Eastern Anatolia any farther north-westward than the principal¬ 
ity of Khilakku {Graeci Kllikia, Latine Cilicia) astride the southernmost 
bend of the River Halys, the Assyrian name must have been associa¬ 
ted with the 'White Syrian’ inhabitants of the north coast of Anatolia, 
round the mouths of the rivers Halys, Iris, and Thermodon,’ at the time 
when, in the course of the seventh century b.c., the Hellenic explorers 
and colonizers of this coast had pushed that far eastwards.* In this 
quarter, it is true, the Assyrian name did not survive for long; but in 
Western parlance in a.d. 1952 it was still current in 'Syria’, where the 
Persians and the Hellenes had successively taken over from the Neo- 
Babylonian regime the name ‘Assyria’ to denote a country which had 
always been vehemently recalcitrant to Assyrian rule, and whose coast¬ 
line was occupied by peoples bearing the famous names 'Phoenicians’ 
and 'Philistines’. 

In Syria, at any rate (though not, as far as was known, in Pontic 
Cappadocia), one of the means by which the Assyrians had thus suc¬ 
ceeded in stamping their name on countries and peoples that execrated 
their domination and abhorred their culture had been a systematic 
obliteration of previous political landmarks and substitution of an 
arbitrarily mapped out network of Assyrian provinces; and, at the 
opening of the last paroxysm of the terror Assyriacus, this administrative 
engine of 'Assyrianization’ had been keyed up by Tiglath-Pileser III 
{aaxstit 746 B.C.). The twenty-four provinces into which the Assyrian 
Empire had been articulated within its frontiers as these had stood at 
Tiglath-Pileser’s accession had been redistributed, by 745 b.c., into 
twice as many departments,’ and thereafter additional departments on 
the new scale had been created pari passu with the further expansion of 
Assyrian rule south-westward into Syria, eastward on to the western 
rim of the Iranian Plateau, and south-eastward into Babylonia. In 
instituting and extending this new close-meshed system of local 
administration, Tiglath-Pileser III and his successors were pursuing the 
same aim as the post-Revolutionary French conquerors of Nor^em 

i See II. ii. 134-5. * See IV. it. 469-73. 

1 See Herodotue, Book II, chep. 104. * See IX. viii. 432, n. 3. 

> SttFomr.E.: DieProvinstuiUiiung des Astyriu/tenJi«uhts(h«ipziei9te Hiarirht), 
pp. 5, 10-xi, and 49 - 5 o< 
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Italy, the Low Countries, the Rhineland, and North-Western Germany. 
The Assyrian Empire, like the Napoleonic Empire, was attempting 
permanently to assimilate and absorb the annexed territories into its 
OHii body politic. 

This Assyrian policy of assimilation was the backgroimd and foil 
against which an antithetical policy was inaugurated by the Achae- 
menidae. Cyrus II and his successors sought to reconcile their subjects 
to their rule by keeping down to a minimum the Achaemenian Imperial 
Government's interference with existing habits and customs; and, on 
the plane of administrative geography, this policy took the forms of 
permitting a maximum amount of loc^ self-government and refraining 
from more than a minimum amount of change in those ci-devant 
frontiers between sovereign states that had now become boundaries 
between Achaemenian viceroyalties ('satrapies').* So long as their 
subjects kept the peace and paid their taxes, the Achaemenidae were 
content to leave them to live as they pleased in other respects; and they 
were slow to anger, even when they had to deal with inveterate rebels. 
Herodotus was rightly much impressed by their generosity in reinstating 
the sons of both the two insurgent Egyptian client princes Inar6s 
and Amyrtaeus on the thrones that their facers had forfeited—'regard¬ 
less of the fact that no one had given more trouble than InarAs and 
Amyrtaeus had to the Persian Imperial Government.'* 

This Achaemenian policy of laisierfaire was, however, to some extent 
frustrated by the recalcitrance of certain of the beneficiaries. While the 
unwaveringly loyal Phoenician city-states along the coast of Syria were 
rewarded by being invested with miniature empires —imperia Pumca 
in imperio Perrico—astride one of the vital lines of Achaemenian com¬ 
munications,’ the persistently rehactory Hellenic city-states along the 
west coast of Anatolia had to be held through the agency of local despots, 
acting in the Achaemenian interest, whom their subjects regarded as 
'quislings'; and a corre^nding discrimination was forced upon the 
Achaemenian Imperial Government in their policy towards the vice- 
royalties that were the largest units of regional administration within 
this universal state. The Neo-Babylonian Empire, which Cyrus had 
swallowed whole, was subsequently broken up into two taxation dis¬ 
tricts^—one consisting of Babylonia itself and the other of the cx- 
Assyrian territory that had fallen to the Neo-Babylonian Empire’s share 
when Nabopolassar had partitioned the Assyrian dominions with his 
Median ally; and Herodotus's gazetteer of Darius I’s taxation districts— 
muddled though it is here and there—brings some skeletons out of an 
Imperial cupboard which the draftsmen of the official inscriptions 
had been careful to leave unopened. Herodotus's information makes 
it evident, as we shall see, that three of the original viccroyalties—an 
Armenia that had perhaps been taken into partnership by the founder 
of the Median Empire, a Media that had tmdoubtedly been taken into 

* The OM Pmien word 'khlethraplvui' {Gratti 'eetrepl*'} tignified 'protector of the 
kingdom' ^ent, Old Pertian: Grammar, Texti, Lexieon (New Haven, Conn. 1950, 
American Orienta] Society), p. i8x). 

* Herodotua, Book III, chap. 15. 

> See V. V. 1*3, n, 2. 


* See further pp. 657-8, below. 
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partnership by the founder of the Achaemenian Empire, and a Persia 
that had become, and still remained, the reigning imperial country— 
had each been partitioned in Darius I’s new division of the Empire 
into taxation districts; and we may guess that this dissection of these 
great political units into a larger number of smaller fiscal units had 
been carried out as a precaution against any repetition of the all but 
lethal stabs which the usurping scion of the Ariaramnan branch of the 
Achaemenidae had received from Armenians, Medes, and Persians 
alike in the anarchic rirst year of his reign. On the evidence supplied 
by Herodotus, we can see that, for fiscal purposes, Media had been 
partitioned into four divisions;* Armenia into three;* and Persia into 
two.* Conversely, Herodotus reveals that one loyal viceroyalty had 
been given a territorial reward—^though one of dubious value. The 
rebellious Modes who had been deported to islands in the Persian 
Gulf and three rebellious Persian tribes, the Yautiya {Graeci Outioi) 
and the MadiyS {Graed Mykoi) in LaristSn and the Asagartiyi 
(Sagartioi) in IGnnan, who had b^ degraded to the status of subject 
peoples burdened with a penally heavy tribute, had all been attached 
to the loyal viceroyalty of Harahvatil (written HarauvatiS: Latini 
‘Arachosia').* The official lists indicate that the Viceroyalty of Harah- 
vatiS had been further enlarged by the transfer of Zi^ka from the Vice¬ 
royalty of Parthava, and that the loyal viceroyalty of BikhtriS {Latini 
Bactria or Bactriana) had been rewarded by being allowed to retain 
a sub-empire which included not only the administration of Suguda 
or Sugda {Latini Sogdiana), north-east of the Oxus, but a supervision 
over ^e Achaemenian Empire’s independent allies the Sak2 Hauma- 
vargi {Graeci Sakai Amyrgioi), north-east of the Jaxartes, in Farg- 
hanah.* 

The grounds for these inferences from the information furnished by 
Herodotus are discussed below, and the conclusions are mentioned, by 
anticipation, at this point simply to illustrate the historical fact that in 
certain cases the Achaemenian ^perial Government found itself com¬ 
pelled by force nuqeure to depart from its standing policy of respecting 
the traditional boundaries between viceroyalties. In the course of the 
Achaemenian Empire’s history, both the areas and the number of the 
viceroyalties are Imown to have varied. They might be—and perhaps 
ustially were^—larger than taxation districts, or they might be smaller, 
as was, for example, the viceroyalty of Kark2 {Latini Caria) that was 
separated from Yauna {Latini Ionia) eventually—perhaps after the 
suppression of the Ionian Revolt of 499-491 B.c.—if we may draw this 
inference from the absence of the name Kark 2 in the three earliest, and 
its presence in the three latest, of the official lists of countries under 
Achaemenian sovereignty or suzerainty. On the other hand it is to be 

I Sm former pp. 601-4 and 621-31, below. 

* See further pp. 604-tt and 660, below. 

* See further pp. 610-3 637-41, below. 

* See further pp. 601-3 and 637-41, below. 

* See further pp. 644-8, below. 

^ See Junge, r. I.: 'Satnpie und Natio: Reicheverwaltuns und Reichtpedidk tm 
Staate Dveioe I’ (KHo. vol. xxxiv (Neue Folge, vol. xvi, Heft i/i) (Leipzig 194a, 
Dieterich), pp. 1-55, eapecially p. $, n. 5). 
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presumed that the boxmdaries of the taxation districts remained relatively 
constant throughout,^ since any variation of these would inevitably have 
thrown into confusion the records, kept in the Imperial Ministry of 
Finance, which were the key to an effective maintenance of the Imperial 
taxation system. In the administrative geography of the Achaemenian 
Empire the two sets of permanent units must have been these taxation 
districts and the communes, exercising local self-government, out of 
which each taxation district was built up. 

In his gazetteer of the Achaemenian taxation districts,^ Herodotus 
makes it clear that, in his belief, these had been instituted by Darius I 
at the beginning of his reign,^ at a date at which he had not yet over¬ 
stepped me north-west frontier along the coastline of the mainland of 
Anatolia which he had inherited from his predecessors. Herodotus 
believed that, within these limits (which included Darius's own con¬ 
quests in the Indus Basin), the Achaemenian Empire had originally 
been dissected by Darius into twenty taxation districts, and that two 
more—'the Isles’ and 'the Peoples of Europe as far as Thessaly’—had 
subsequently been added before the recession of the North-West 
Frontier as a result of the disastrous outcome of the campaigns of 4S0- 
479 B.c. Herodotus was aware that the Achaemenian Entire also em¬ 
braced one partially tax-paying non-subject principality, Cilicia, which 
he has included in his list of the twenty taxation districts as his Number 
4, and some tax-free countries besides. The chief of these was P2rsa 
{Groici Per8i8)^-H3r, more accurately, the remnant of Pirsa whose 
denizens had retained the privileged status of being the imperial people 
after the civil war between Persian and Persian in the South-East dunng 
the terrible year 522-521 B.c. The other three non-tax-paying peoples 
known to Herodotus were, all of them, transfrontier allies: the Ethio¬ 
pians marching with the southern frontier of the Viceroyalty of Egypt; 
the Arabs whose autonomous territory included a short strip of coast 
at the south-east comer of the Mediterranean,’ and 'the Colchians and 
adjoining peoples, as far as the Caucasia Range’, on the north.^ 

This distinction in status between the imperial people, its allies, and 
its subjects may perhaps have cotmted for something on the political 
plane. Cilicia, for example, is not included in any official Achaemenian 
list of the peoples of the Empire, and Pirsa is tactfully omitted from the 
list of tax-paying subject countries in Darius’s inscription 'Persepolis e’ 
and is still more tactnilly differentiated from them in his 'S\isa e’ and 
in his 'NaqS-i-Rustam a'. But on the fiscal plane in any case it looks as 

< On this teeJunger'Satnpie'(ibid., pp.4—5) ;eundem: ‘Htzanpatil’ (ibid.,vol.xxxiii 
(Neue Poise, voi. xv) (Leipxig 1940, Dieteneh), pp. 30-38, etpecuUy p. 33, n. 1). 

* Herodotui, Book III, cbepe. 89-^7. 

* The text of the Behiitan iMcnption wu not one of tbe Acheemenien officixl 
docuRienti thet had come into Herodotui’a baitda (though « copy of it waa in the 
archive# of ao remote a conununity u the Jewiah milittry colony at ElephantinS on the 
aouthem frontier of the Viceroyalty of Egypt); and Herodotua waa not aware of the year 
of anarchy between Oariua'a aaaumption of the Imperial Crown and hia effective aaaer- 
tion of hia authority throushout the Achaemenian dominiona. 

* See Herodotua, Book III, chip. 97. s See ibid., chapa. 4-9. 

* Theae peoplea are all entered in the list of non-tax-paying peopica in Book III, 
chap. 97| but in Book III, chap. 88, the Anbe are declared to be tbe only free alliet of 
the Empire. Herodotua waa unaware of the atatua of the Amyrgtan Sak^ 
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if the distinction were little more than a formality, considering that 
the ‘free* peoples, including the Persians themselves, were constrained 
to bring the Emperor annual gifts that were no more voluntary than 
the ‘benevolences’ exacted by King Henry VII of England, while on the 
other side the avowedly tax-paying subjects appear (to judge by the 
official bas-reliefs) to have paid their taxes, including those disch^ed 
in the precious metals, in kind (i.e. in the form of gold and silver vases) 
and not in coin. Moreover, all parts of the OikoumenS that lay within 
economic range of the Achaemenian Imperial Government, including 
distant regions that were completely independent of it politically, were 
affected economically by the annual non-return journey of appreciable 
quantities of the precious metals to the Imperial treasuries at Susa, 
j^batana, and Peracpolis. This one-way flow persisted for some two 
centuries, until the accumulated hoards were suddenly throwm into 
circulation again by Alexander. 

The Extant Sources of Information 

The information about the administrative geography of the Achaemc- 
nian Empire that was accessible to Western scholars in A.D. 1952 was all 
derived ultimately from Achaemenian official sources; but it had come 
through two separate channels: official documents inscribed by the 
Achaemenian Government itself and facts and figures, doubtless origin¬ 
ally emanating from Achaemenian official documents, which had been 
obtained, and incorporated into his own work, by the Hellenic historian 
Herodotus. Either of these two sets of statements could be used as a 
check upon the other; and this was fortunate, since neither authority 
was satisfactory in and by itself. Herodotus—or the intermediaries 
through whose hands his irtformation had reached him—had obviously 
misunderstood, wrongly presented or erroneously emended some of 
the official material on wluch the Herodotean account of Achaemenian 
administrative geography was based; yet, in virtue of being a private 
person who had ceas^ to be an Achaemenian subject and who nad no 
official axe to grind, Herodotus had conveyed to his readers information 
which the Achaemenian Government had taken care not to impart in 
its official inscriptions. Conversely, these official inscriptions, while they 
certainly did not tell the whole truth that the Herodotean picture re¬ 
vealed, were presumably free, so far as they went, from the misunder¬ 
standings and errors into which Herodotus had fallen. 

In Table V, folding out opposite page 772, the names of countries and 
peoples given in the six official lists are set out on the left-hand side* and 
the corresponding names given by Herodotus on the right-hand side. 
The interpretation of the information, coming from these divers sources, 
which has determined the arrangement of the names in this table is ex¬ 
plained and discussed in the remainder of the present Annex. 

< In handling the ntmea given in the tiz oflkial lists, the present writer hsi taken for 
Kit guides two papers bv experts; R. G. Kent's 'Old Penian Texts, IV: The Lists of 
Provinces’, in the Joamdi of Ntar Eatttm StuJUt, vol. ii, Jsnusry-October 1943 (Chicago 
19x3, University of Chicago Press), op. joa-y, and G. G. Cameron'a ‘Dinus, Egypt 
and "the Lands beyond the Sea” ibul., pp. 307-13. Without these guides, he would 
have been incapable of embarking on his own present unsteui essty. 

B seeo. vu i; 2 
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The official information that had come into Modem Western bands 
direct consisted of six lists—five inscribed by Darius I and one by 
Xerxes—of dahydva (countries represented on the throne-bearer re¬ 
liefs by male figures displaying the characteristic physique, style of 
hair-dressing, and costume of their respj^ve peoples) over which 
Darius I and Xerxes claimed to be bearing rule. The documentary 
monuments in which these lists occurred were Darius I's record of the 
events of the first year of his reign on the cliff at Behistan, overlooking 
the Great North-East Road from Babylon via Ecbatana and the Caspian 
Gates to the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin (‘DB’); Darius’s inscription « at 
Persepolis (‘DPe’); Darius’s inscription on the stelae that he erected in 
Egypt along the ship canal that be dug to connect the Indian Ocean with 
the Mediterranean from Suez via the Wady Turrulat and the Nile 
(‘DZd’); Darius’s inscription e at Susa (‘DSe’); Darius’s inscription on 
his tomb cut into the cliff at NaqS-i-Rustam (‘DNa^;‘ and Xerxes’ in¬ 
scription h at Persepolis (‘XPh’). Of these six lists, ‘DB’, ‘DSe’, ‘DNa’, 
and ‘XPh’ were inscribed in three languages: Old Persian, Elamite, and 
Babylonian; ‘DPe’ was inscribed in Old Persian only; the inscription on 
the stelae at Suez was in Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, into which it 
had been transcribed from Aramaic. Inscription *DNa’ was accompan¬ 
ied by a bas-relief—to which the inscription called the reader’s attention 
—in which the thirty peoples, including the Parsi, whose names were 
recited in the list, were delineated, as throne-bearers, in the order of 
their mention in the list and with their names attached to them ;* and 
this set of figures was repeated at Persepolis in a tripylon dating from the 
end of Dariiis I’s reign and again in ‘the Hall of the Hundred Columns’ 
dating from the end of Xerxes’ reign.* 

The six lists contain between them thirty-two names, including Pirsa. 
Twenty-one of the thirty-one names other than Pflrsa occur in all six 
lists (though not in the same order in each list) namely (to cite them in the 
order of the earliest document, 'OB’): Huja (written Dyia), BabiruS, 
Athura, Arabiya, Mudiiya, Sparda, Yauna, MSda, Armina {aUas 
Arminiya), Katpatuka, Parthava, Zrika, Haraiva, Hv 5 razmiy or HvSraz- 
mi$ (written UvSrazmly or Uvirazmil), Bakhtril, Suguda {alias Sugda), 
Gldara, Saka, ThataguS, Harahvatil (written HarauvatiS), Maka. Four 
lists out of the six—i.e. ^1 except ‘DB’ and ‘DPe’—divide one of these 
twenty-one common units, namely the Saki, into two groups. ‘The 

> There were four rock-tombs, in iD, it Niqi-i-Ru«tim (see Kent, Old Ptrtian, p. 
> 09 )- 

* *The inicrtptioni identifyirts (he throne-beiren on DN ire mostly UlegibU; most 
of thoM on the other tomb it Niql-i-Rustim diipliying throne-beircrs, which xniy 
be the tomb of Aruxerxes 11 or 111 , ire itxil dedphertble.'—Professor Rolind G. 
Kent. 

1 See Juage, P. J.: 'Sitripie und Nitto*, p. ia. According to Junge, ibid., p. 34, thti 
•et of figure! of thione-beircn wii not identicil with the let of figure! of tix-piyen, 
■u^mlrmented by ■ let of figure! of preient-bruigcri, rcpreieating the Peniin nobility 
of HCui (where there wii i Peniin peculation in the diitricts of Pinuwti. aUai Pir- 
uwii, and Aniio) wd Piw and the Median nobiliw, of which a complete spmmen 
had been preaerred in a relief in Dariua’i apadina dating from the laat yean of Dariua'a 
reign. According to the same authority (p. at), the set of figurea representing the tax- 
peyen omitted the Saki Haumavaigi, the Hvinsmii, ‘the Saki b^ond the S<«' (i.e. 
the Scytha in the Great Weteem Bay of the Euraaian Steppe), the Dahfi and the Thata- 
gu[?d or v]iyi. 
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Haunia'(?)drinking Saki’(Sak 2 HaumavargS)' are distinguished from 
‘the Pointed-Hood Saki’* (Saki TigrakhaudS) in ‘DSe’, ‘DNa', and 
‘XPh', and 'the Saki of the Marshes’ from 'the Saks of the Plains' in 
Darius I’s Egyptian list 'DZd'.^ GSdira and 'those in the Sea’, both 
mentioned in the other five lists, are omitted from 'DZd’, whether by 
inadvertence or through lack of space.* HlduS, which had evidently not 
yet been annexed at the date at which 'DB' was inscribed, appears in all 
five subsequent lists. ‘Those beyond the Sea' (i.e. the peoples of Thrace, 
perhaps also including some of the Nomad Scyths on the north bank of 
the Lower Danube)are not mentioned in cither'DB’or'DE’, but appear 
in all four subsequent lists. 'DSe', ‘DNa’, and 'XPh' all also add Skudra, 
Put 3 y 3 , KuSa, and Karka.^ ‘XPh’ alone adds the DahS and the Akau- 
fa£iyS as well, but none of these three latest lists includes Asagarta,^ 
which is named in 'DPe' only.’ 

> 'The heume-, of coune, ii identic*! etymoleaically with Sentkrit •omt-, >ad the 
Avttta and the Rigv*da tsree m to iu u*e. In the Avttta it is the name of * plant, which 
may have been of the milkweed type, and of the juice which was pressed out from the 
juke then being allowed to ferrnent and develop intoxicating properties, after whi^ it 
was used as a drink by the priests—or perhsps by other persons also. There is no 
identihed Indo*Euiopean root from which vtrga can come. The resemblance to Creek 
fergon is urtfortunately misleading, aince that j»<a back to a *wer^* with a palsul g 
that gives Iranian z. as in Avestan varsz, and O.P. d, as in Artt-tiord*^. The *^irer^- in 
hsumavarga- must have had a velar or labiovelar g at an earlier stage. The hauma bemg a 
liquid, this varga- may mean "pressing out" or "preparing" or “using" or “consuming" 
—the last word covering "eating and drinking". 

'if Greek Aspourgianoi (your p. 6^ n. 5I represents Iranian aspa-vargl, the latter 
need rwt mean ''horse*«sccrB", but m^bt be Inimiz-drinkera, i.c. drinkers of fermented 
mare'i-milk. Then we could re-establish "bauma-drinking" for haumavargi.'—Note by 
Professor Roland C. Kent. 

‘Pressing out', which is one of the alternative possible meanings of varga- that are 
suggested above by Professor Kent, might perhaps be used both for milking a mare and 
for i^ueeiing the juice out of a plwt. If this ia its meanin^'aspsvargi' would be an 
Iranian equivalent of the Homeric Greek enwiiiMAyM.—A.J7r. 
s The shape of ‘the Pointed-Hood Saki'*' distinctive headgear was known from the 

g artrsval of their prince, Skunkha, on Dartus’a Behistan reU«. The twentieth-century 
nglish word that would most naturally have been used to deecribc it was not 'hood' but 
'cap'. The word 'hood' ha* been applied to it in this Study because there seemed to the 
wnter to be indications that the Medieval and Modem Wesum hood was ultimately 
derived from the Saki Tigrakhaudl't head-dress (aee XIII. ix. S 1 ~SS)- The writer did 
not possess the philologi^ knowledge to be able to judge whedker Skunkha's 'khauda* 
was to be ideniined with s Western scholar’s hood etymologically as well as genetkally, 
or whether this Old Persian word was repreaented by the New Persian-'khQcf', meaning 
helmet by itself and cock's-comb in the compound 'khOd khuriis*. 

i Though, on the face of it, it seema unlikely that the tame Achsemenian en^ror 
Darius should divide the same people into two groups on difTerent lines in dinerent 
official inscriptions, it cannot be demonstrated that these two formults for dividing the 
Saki into two are t^uivalent to one another. 

* Lack of ^ace is A. T. Olmstesd’i explanation in his HisUry qf tkt Ptnian Empirt 
(Chicago 1948, Univeraity of Chicago Press), p. 149. 

* The plural of the ethnikon, standing for the name of the country. 

< Asagarta ia mentioned four times, and the ethnikon Asagaxtiya twice, in the text of 
*DB'.—Professor Roland G. Kent. 

* These discrepancies between the contents of the divers ofRcial lists enable us to 
arrange them in the chronological order of their successive redaction with one exception: 
we ere left in doubt about the chronological relation between 'DPe' and 'DZd'. Both 
these lists are evidently later than 'DB* ion the asaumption that the reason why Gldira 
■nd ‘those in the Set', which appear in 'DB', are omitted in 'DZd' is simply lick of space 
or inadvertence, and not because these two people* were not yet included in the Acnae- 
menian Empire at the time when 'DZd' was composed). 'DPe' and ‘DZd* are alio both 
evidently earlier than 'DSe', ‘DNa’, and *XPh’. The chronological relation between 
'DZd' and 'DPe' themselvea is, however, impoeaible timilaiiy to establish from the 
internal evidence, because different items point to opposite conclusions. From the 
absence in ‘DZd’ of 'those beyond the Sea', who appear in ‘DPe’, as they do in all 
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It is not easy to make out on what principle, if any, the names in¬ 
cluded in these official lists have been ^ccted. It is clear that they are 
only a selection from a larger list, since the names of several other coun- 
tries—e.g. MarguS, Vark^ia, the YautiyJ—are mentioned incidentally 
by Darius in his record of the events of ^e year 522-521 b.c. in associa¬ 
tions which show that Margui was embraced in the Viceroyalty of 
BikhtriS and VarkSna in the Viceroyalty of Parthava, and that the YautiyS 
were Persians. In the lists, however, Varkina is never named, though 
Haraiva, which would appear to have had the same status as Vark2na 
within the Viceroyalty and Taxation District Parthava, is named in the 
lists invariably; and similarly MarguS is never named in the lists, though 
they invariably name Suguda, which, like MarguS, was a canton within 
the Viceroyalty and Taxation District BSkhtriS. Moreover, the peoples 
mentioned in Herodotus's gazetteer of the taxation districts, either by 
name or as the anonymous neighbours of other peoples who are men¬ 
tioned by name, amount to seventy-three in all, according to the reckon¬ 
ing adopted in this Annex; and we have to conclude that Herodotus or his 
intermediary obtained from official Achaemenian sources about twice as 
many names as are mentioned in the Achaemenian official lists—even 
when we have allowed for Herodotus’s several times repeated error of 
inserting the same people twice or three times over under different names 
which he had failed to recognize as being synonymotis, and when we have 
also recognized the possibility that, in naming peoples included in taxa¬ 
tion districts with seaboards on the Mediterranean, the Aegean, and 
the Black Sea, the Herodotean list may have supplemented its official 
source by adding other names that were household words in Hellas. ‘ 

The omission of the name of CiUda in all six official lists, and the 
special treatment of P&rsa in three of them,* am features that would 
suggest in themselves that these lists were intended to be representative 
of me tax'paying subject population—each name standing either for 
a single taxation district or for a single viceroyalty^—^but this explana¬ 
tion is ruled out by the inclusion of ArabSya, the KuSiy 3 , the Akaufadyi, 
and the Saks HaumavargS, since the Aral^, the African Ethiopians, and 

the three latest Ikta, we might infer that ‘DZd’ was earlier than 'OPe’, if the oppoaite con> 
clutioQ were not just as atrengly commended by the absence in *DPe' of the Puclyi and 
the Kuiijri, who appear in *DZd’ as they do in all the three latest lists likewise. Two 
further points of dimrence both bIm tell in favour of dating ‘DPe’ earlier than ‘DZd’. 
‘DPe* mentions the Saks without diatinguiahing between two varieties of them, whereas 
*DZd' dittinguishea two varieties—though we cannot be sure that its distinction between 
'the Sski of the Marshes' and ‘the Saki of the Plains’ is identical with the distinction, 
made in the three latest lists, between ‘Saki Tigrakhsudi’ and ‘&ki Maunnavaigi’. 
Moreover, the order of the names in ‘OPe' indicates that Zrika is still included in the 
Viceroyalty of Parthava, whereas the order in ‘DZd' indicates tl»t ZrUia has already 
been detached from Parthava and attached to Hsrahvatii. 

On this showing, 'DZd' has tentatively been placed after *DPe' in the Table. 

' On the other niuid, such names u Ae Outioi in Herodotus’ Taxation District No. 
14, and the Dadikai and Aparytai in his No. 7, can have reached him only from Achae* 
menian official sources, though they do not appear in any of the official hsta. 

* See p. 584' above. 

> Professor C. G. Cameron comments: The omission of Cilicia and special treatment 
of Pirta indicate to me not a list of tax-paying subjects but simply a list of areas where 
there was a aatrae'. But will not the imperial territory sdminitterM by satraps have been 
ce^extensive with the imperial territory inhabited by tax-paying aubjecta, even though, 
within this total domain, the respective areas of particular satrapies and particiilar taxa¬ 
tion districts did not coincide? 
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the Colchians are known from Herodotus, and the Saki Haiunavargi are 
knoMVTi from other Hellenic sources,' to have been, not tax-paying sub¬ 
jects, but ‘gift-bringing’ allies. Moreover, while the number of the taxa¬ 
tion districts seems unUkely ever to have risen from an original figure of 
twenty to as many as thirty-two, and the number of the viceroyaltics, at 
its highest, will have fallen short of thirty-two a fortiori,^ the four taxa¬ 
tion districts into which Media had been partitioned on the testimony of 
Herodotus are all embraced, in all the official lists, under the single name 
‘MSda’, while on the other hand the three components of the single vice¬ 
royalty of Bactria—namely the two subject peoples BakhtriS and Suguda 
and the allied people known as the Saks Haumava^ who were brigaded 
with them—are separately mentioned in all the official lists, each under 
its own name. The generally accepted view that Suguda was an integral 
part of the Viceroyalty of Bakhtril rests on the fact that it is placed 
immediately after BSkhtriS in all six lists; and the same reasoning suggests 
that Haraiva was always included in the Viceroyalty of Parthava and that 
Zraka was originally also attached to Parthava and was subsequently 
transferred, at least for a time, to the Viceroyalty of HarahvatiS.^ 

It is thus evident that the selection of names in the official lists is not 
the roll-call either of the viceroyalties or of the taxation districts or of 
either of these two sets of administrative units together with the ‘extern¬ 
ally associated’ allies. At least nine names* out of a total of thirty-two 
that appear on one or other of the lists are those of countries which never, 
so far as we know, constituted either separate viceroyalties or even separ¬ 
ate taxation districts; and there are at least two taxation districts in the 
Herodotean gaaetteer—Nos. 17 and 19—^which are not represented by 
any of the names in the official lists. None of this, however, is surprising, 
since we may feel sure that the purpose for which this selection of names 
was made by Achaemenian officials was not that of enabling twentieth- 
century Western scholars to reconstruct the Ariaramnan Achaemenian 
Empire’s administrative geography. It is indeed manifest that the posi¬ 
tive purpose of the lists, l^e that of the accompanying visual representa¬ 
tions of throne-bearers, is to give the reader and spectator an impression 
of the Imperial Dynasty’s and Imperial People’s achievement in con¬ 
quering and holding an empire of $0 vast an extent and so variegated a 
racial and cultural composition. This intention is indicated in ‘DB’ in 
the observations in §§ 7-9, which immediately follow the recital of the 
list and which are recapitulated more briefly in ‘DNa’, § 4, in the same 
context. The latter passage continues as follows: 

'If you say to yourself: “How manifold were those lands that King 
Darius possessed”, look at the representations of the throne-besrers, snd 
then you will recognise—then verfy you will know—that a Persian fight* 

* See further pp. 644-5, Ixlow. • See further pp. 683-4, below. 

1 In both ‘DB* aitd 'DPe' the three nemet Pvthevt-Zrikii-Hsreiv* eppeer coo* 
•eeutivcly in thii order, and Haraiva ia placed immediately after Parthava in ‘DSe‘, 
*DNa', and 'XPh', while in 'DZd’, cooveraely, Haraiva ia placed immediately before 
Parthava. On the other hand, Zrika it placed immediately after Harahvatil in ‘DZd’. 
and immediately before Harahvatii in 'DSc' and *DNa'. In 'XPh’, Ziika-Paitbava- 
Haraiva are cited cooeecutivcly again in this order. 

4 Zrika, Aaagaita, Maka, Dahl, Hviramui, Haraiva, Suguda, Thatagui, Putlyi. 
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ing-man’s spear has pressed forward far—then verily you will know that 
a Peratan fighting^man has given battle far from Pirsa.’ 

In short, the intention of the lists is to convey the fact that is more 
succinctly expressed in a boast inscribed on the foundation tablets of the 
apadina at Persepolis and is reproduced in identical terms in an in > 
scription found in situ at Ecbatana: the Achaemenian Empire extends 
‘from the Saks who are beyond Suguda to the KuSiyS, and from HiduS to 
Sparda’.^ 

At the same time the circumspect compilers of the ofHcial lists did not 
allow their enthusiasm for advertising the extent and variety of the 
Achaemenian Empire to lead them into mentioning names that might 
have drawn attention to other facts which would have betrayed a damp¬ 
ing truth. The Ariaramnan branch of the dynasty that proudly reigned 
over this far-flung empire had learnt by the bitter experience of their 
anarchic inaugural year 522-521 B.c. that they could not depend on 
the loyalty of more Aan a minority even of the two imperial peoples, the 
Pirsa and the MidS; and they had accordingly taken the precautions of 
partitioning them both for fiscal purposes, of degrading dissident Pirsi 
to the status of tax-paying subjects, and of deporting dissident MSdi to 
islands in the Persian Gulf. But, the more necessary these political 
precautions were held to be, the more inexpedient it would have been 
to draw attention to them; and the very frankness of the account in 
‘DB* of the rebellion of the YautiyS PSrs& explains why this name of ill 
omen does not appear on any of the six official lists, ^ough it is tact¬ 
lessly included, in the Hellenized form ‘Outioi’, in Herodotus’s recital 
of the peoples brigaded, in his taxation District No. 14, with the Harah- 
vatiyi (disguised in the terminology of Herodotus’s source as ‘the 
Thamanaioi’, signifying 'the borderers’). As for the no less tell-tale name 
‘Asagarta’,* the imprudent mention of it in ‘DPe* is never afterwards 
repeated. The official lists do, in fact, skilfully achieve the dual purpose 
of advertising the grandeur of the Ariaramnan Achaemenian Empire 
without exposing its seamy side to public view. But, of course, the more 
successful these lists are in achieving the combination of purposes which 
they were designed to reconcile, the harder they make it for ^e historian 
to wring out of them the truth for which he is seeking. 

The information—drawn, at least in part, from Achaemenian official 
sources, though perhaps only at second or third hand—that has been 
incorporated by Herodotus into his history, is presented by him in what 
profess to be three official documents: a gaaetteer of Darius’s original 
twenty taxation districts;^ an itinerary of the Achaemenian Empire’s 
Great North-West Road,^ associated by Herodotus uith a map of the 

< See Junge: ‘Satnpie und Natio', 15-16; Cameron, G. G.; 'Dariuf, Egvpt and 
"the Landa beyond the Sea" in TtU journal of Near Basttm Studi«$, vol. ii, January- 
Oetober 1^3 (Chkaffo 1943, Univeraity of Chicago Prm), pp. 307-13. Tije pretent 
reference ia to p. 31a, m ji. 

* Itv hiitori^ aaaociationa were known to twentieth-century acholan, thanka to aiz 
mentiona of it (four timea in the place-name form and twice in the ethnic form) in 
Dariui'a naxrativ^ in 'DB*, of the eventa of the year 533-521 b.c.— a narrative that wta 
aa frank at the ofncial liati of dakySoa were diicreet. 

* Herodotua, Book III, chape. S9-96 (aee p. 178, above). 

4 See p. 83 , n. t, above. 
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World, engraved on a brass plate, which the turn-coat 'quisling’, Arista- 
goras of Miletus, is alleged to have brought with him on a mission to 
King Cleomenes I of Sparta in the hope of persuading Cleomenes to 
invade the Achaemenian Empire as a champion of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment's malcontent Asian Hellenic subjects;’ and a field-state of the 
expeditionary force with which Xerxes crossed the Dardanelles in 480 
B.C.* I'he last two of these three alleged documents may be more or less 
authentic. A written statement of the order of battle of Darius III Codo- 
mannus’s army at Gaugamela w'as, after all, captured on the field by the 
victors and has been reproduced, on the au^ority of Alexander’s general 
Aristobulus, by Arrian in his Alexander's Expedition and this order of 
battle corresponds to a field-state given by Arrian at an earlier point.* On 
the other hand the so-called gazetteer bears tell-tale marks of being an 
amateur compilation in which first-rate ofhcul information, drawn from 
more than one official source, has been used but, in being edited, has, 
here and there, been misinterpreted and also been 'scrambled’ (no doubt, 
unintentionally). 

The order in which the twenty taxation districts are placed by Hero¬ 
dotus—to consider this point first—cannot be the original order; for, as 
our six extant official lists of testify, an offidal list drafted in the 

Imperial Chancery would norrnally have started, in a recital in which 
P|rsa was being omitted because it did not pay taxes, by naming Mida 
and Huja (Ovja), tlte two countries that shared with Pirsa the distinction 
of constituting the heartland of the Empire.’ By contrast, Herodotus’s 
gazetteer starts with Yauna, goes on to Sparda in Yauna’s immediate 
hinterland, and then recites all the other districts with seaboards on the 
Black Sea or on the Mediterranean—Katpatuka, Cilicia, Syria, and 
Egypt—before penetrating into the interior of the Empire. Even then 
this Herodotean gazetteer does not mention Huja (in Herodotus’s ter¬ 
minology, ‘the Kissioi’), BSbiruS (in Herodotus’s terminology ‘Assyria’) 
or MSda until after it has made a flying leap to the Thatagu[?d or vjiyi 
{Graeci Sattagydai) in the Upper Indus Basin. The concentration of 
interest on the western seaboarcU of the Empire, where the Achaemenian 
dominions overlap with the eastern fringes of the Hellenic World, is 
likewise displayed in the order in whic^ the gazetteer mentions the 
peoples embraced in a taxation district extending from the west bank of 
the Lower Halys to the Asiatic shore of the narrow seas connecting the 
Black Sea with the Aegean. We may presume that the most important 
of the cantons in this district was Katpatuka (Graeci Kappadokid), since 
this is the only one of them that is mendoned in the Achaemenian offi¬ 
cial lists of dakyava. Yet, instead of starting with the Cappadocians 
(n/mr ‘White Syrians’) and proceeding from east to west, the gazetteer, 
in its enumeration of the peoples in this taxadon district, starts with 

< H«rodotu», Book V, chapo. 49-54- * Ibid., Book VII, chaps. 61-99. 

a Arrian: Bxptditio AUxandri, Book III, chap, xt, $$ 3-7. 

* In Book III, chap. vUi, 3^. 

a Piraa ia placed at the head of all our aix extant official Uata. Midi ia placed second 
in DZd, DSe, DNa, XPh, and third in DP«. HiUja ia placed second in DB and DPe. and 
third in DZd, DSe, DNa, XPh. The one exception to thia general rule of precedence ia 
the placing of Media tenth in OB (i.e. in the place that M^ia occupiea in Herodotua’a 
gaxetteer). 
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the Hellenic communities along the Asiatic shore of the Straits and 

proceeds thence from west to east till it arrives at the Cappadocians last 

ofaU. 

It is perhaps conceivable that this drastic departure from the order of 
precedence observed in lists of dakySva inscribed by the Imperial 
Government had been made in the provincial chancery of one or other 
of the three westernmost viccroyalties on the Asiatic mainland—Yauna, 
KarkS, or Sparda—before the list came into private Hellenic hands; but 
it would seem more likely that the provincial chanceries would have abode 
by the Imperial Chancery's practice, and that the violent change of 
order through which the western lands of the Empire have been given 
precedence over the heartland will have been the work of a private Hel¬ 
lenic man of letters—whether this was Herodotus himself or was some 
predecessor of his—who was concerned to adapt the Achaemenian offi¬ 
cial information that had come into his hands to the requirements of a 
book which was to be read to and by an Hellenic public and which roust 
therefore present its picture of the Achaemenian Empire in a perspec¬ 
tive calculated to commend it, not to Achaemenian, but to Hellenic eyes. 

This officious Hellenic literary rearrangement of the official order of 
precedence of the Achaemenian Empire's lands and peoples has had its 
nemesis. It has caused Herodotus, or his unofficial Hellenic intermediate 
source, to lose his way in the maze of the Empire’s vast interior as soon 
as he has had to let go of the alternative guide-rope which he has im¬ 
provised for himself, after taking his starting-point in Yauna, by follow¬ 
ing the coastline of the maritime western lands, first north-eastivard 
along the coast of the Black Sea and then south-eastward along the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Even this cue taken from Physical Geography 
for the filling of the first six of the twenty spaces in his blank form for a 
gazetteer of the Achaemenian taxation districts has already led the Hel¬ 
lenic amateur archivist into one error which would have involved him in 
difficulties in any case. It has led him to assign one of the twxnty pigeon¬ 
holes at his disposal to the principality of Cilicia; and, though, down to 
the time of writing, the researches of Modem Western archaeologists 
had not yet disinterred an official list of Darius's original twenty taxa¬ 
tion districts, it could be taken as almost certain that Cilicia was not 
numbered among the twenty, considering that Cilicia was not included 
in any of the six already known lists of daf^ava and that, on this showing, 
we must conclude that Cilicia ranked juridically as a sovereign inde¬ 
pendent state in spite of the political fact that this state happened to be 
one of the Empire's 'gift-bringing allies'. But the Hcrodotean gazetteer 
is vitiated by a far more serious flaw than its abandonment of the official 
order of precedence and its inclusion of a nominally independent state 
in the list of imperial taxation districts: it has drawn its information 
from more than one source, and at least two of its sources reproduce 
respectively two administrative maps which are not merely Afferent 
from one another but are actually incompatible and which therefore 
cannot both be delineations of one and the same network of geographical 
subdivisions of the imperial domain. In the Herodotean gazetteer there 
are instances of the same peoples hguring twice over because they have 
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b«en attributed to two different taxation districts under two different 
names which Herodotus has not recognized as being the synonyms that 
they are in fact; there is at least one instance of the same territories 
figuring twice over because they have been assigned to two different 
a^inistrative units which therefore cannot both have figured side by 
side on one and the same administrative map, though either of them may 
have figured simultaneously with the other on one of two different maps 
that will have been in force simultaneously for two different purposes; 
and there is also at least one instance of the same whole district figuring 
twice over under two different names. In consequence, Herodotus has 
found himself left with more names on his hands than he can find room 
for in his twenty pigeon-holes, and his desperate search for apparently 
vacant nooks and comers to hotisc the surplus names has misled him 
into attributing geographically non-contiguous peoples to the same taxa¬ 
tion district and, worse still, into introducing districts with overlapping 
frontiers on to what purports to be the same administrative map. 

If we let our eye travel down Herodotus’s list of his twen^ taxation 
districts in the order in which he has presented them to us, we shall 
catch him adding to his embarrassments as he proceeds. After having 
reduced the nun^r of the pigeon-holes at his disposal from the neces¬ 
sary twenty to nineteen by erroneously assigning one pigeon-hole to 
Cilicia, he goes on to reduce the number to eighteen by counting in 
HarahvatiS twice over, through a failure to detect that the I'hamanaioi 
{alias HarahvatiyH) who occupy a pigeon-hole in one of his sources are 
identical with the Paktyes[(<2/uu Ha^vatiyi) to whom he has already just 
assigned the pigeon-hole which, in another of his sources, the same 
Harahvatiyi occupy under this different name. A twentieth-century 
Western scholar could identify the habitat of Herodotus’s Paktyes be¬ 
cause their name—like that of Herodotus’s Dadikai (Tajik) and Aparytai 
(Afridi)—was still borne by a living people. In the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era the North-East Iranian people whom foreigners knew 
as Afghans were still calling themselves ‘Pakht£na’, Tasht&na’, ‘Pathln’ 
in the divers dialects of their Iranian languageand this survival of the 
name locates Herodotus’s Paktyes in the A^aemenian dakyaui that is 
named ‘Harahvatil’ (eventually Hellenized as ‘Arakhosia, Latini Ara- 
chosia’) in the official lists. But this same HarahvatiS is also represented 
by Herodotus’s ‘Thamanaioi’, as we can verify by comparing Herodotus’s 
gazetteer of Darius I’s taxation districts with his field-state of Xerxes’ 
expeditionary force, since the two peoples called Outioi and Mykoi who 
are grouped with the 'Fhamanaioi in the gazetteer are grouped with the 
Paktyes in the field-state. It is natural enough that one and the same 
dakySui should have been known by three alternative names; for, while 
'HarahvatiS’is the name of the coxm^’*and ‘Paktyes’ is the proper name 
of the people inhabiting it, ‘Thamanaioi’ is a descriptive title. The sur- 

< The«c were the plural forma', the correapooding lingular forma ‘PakhcAn’ and 
'PaahtGn' were atUl cloter to the Greek aingular form ‘Paktya'. 

* The country aeems to have taken thii name from the river that waa ita lifeline (aee 
A. V. W. Jackaon in Tht Cambridge History of India, vol. t (Cambridge tpas, Univenin 
Preaa), p. jai, n. 2; Olmatead, A. T.; History oj the Persian Empire (Cbtcago 1940, 
Univeruty of Chicago Preaa), p. 46, 0. 59). 
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vival, in a New Persian language, of the word ‘darnin’,* meaning the 
skirt of a garment and, by analogy, a ‘borderland’ or ‘march’, tells us 
that ‘Thamanaioi’ means ‘the borderers’; and Harahvatii had, in fact, 
been the south-easternmost territory of the Achaemenlan Empire until 
Darius had relegated it to the interior by annexing Sind and the coun^, 
corresponding in area approximately to a latter-day Makrin, whi(^ 
(though not named in any of the official lists) is included in Herodotus’s 
razetteer as his District No. 17, inhabited by Farikanioi and by Asiatic 
Ethiopians. 

Thus, as a result of two mistakes—the assignment of one pigeon-hole 
(No. 4), instead of none, to the Cilicians, and the assignment of two 
pigeon-holes (Nos. 13 and 14), instead of one, to HarahvatiS in order 
superfluously to provide for ^th of Harahvat^’s two synonyms ‘Fak- 
tyes’ and ‘Thamanaioi’—Herodotus ran through his twenty pigeon¬ 
holes without having disposed of all the names that had been thrust upon 
him by his divers sources. As we can see irom the final shape of the 
gazetteer as he eventually published it, there were at least four names 
still on his hands after he had assigned his twentieth and last pigeon-hole 
to the Indoi. These four names were, first, a second set of Farikanioi, 
who were distinguished from the set already stowed by him in Pigeon¬ 
hole No. 17 by being bracketed, not with Ethiopians, but with Ortho- 
korybantioi; second, these Orthokorybantioi who were bracketed with 
the still unhoused set of Farikanioi; third, the Armenians; fourth, the 
Sogdoi. 

If Herodotus had only known it, two, at any rate, out of these four sur¬ 
plus names need not have worried him; for these two were already ac¬ 
counted for in the description of his District No. 12 which he had copied 
from one of his sources: ‘the Baktrianoi as far as the Aiglai’. ‘Aiglai’, 
like ‘Thamanaioi’, is a descriptive title, if its meaning is ‘allies’and the 
people denoted by this title are the Saki HaumavargS of the official lists 
who, in the foundation tablets at Persepolis and Ecbatana, are called ‘the 
Saka who are beyond Suguda',* i.e. the Sak£ inhabiting the upper basin 
of the River Jaxartes {atias Sir Darya), which, at the time of writing, 
bore the name ‘FarghSnah’. This surviving name is manifestly derived 
from that of the Farikanioi whom Herodotus found associated with the 
Orthokorybantioi; these ‘parikanioi’ (the Avestan ‘pairikis’, meaning 


< In the Kingdom of Afghoniitan in the eeriy decades of the nineteenth ocntiuy there 
wen at least two areas bearing the name 'dimia*, and one of theae—the 'Damaun' tl^t 
'comprehends all the country between the Salt-range, the Solimauny Mountains, the 
Indus tnd Sungur in Upper Sind' (Elphinstone, M.: .4*1 Auount of tht Knydom e/ 
paiifrti/, and (London 1839, Bentley, a vols.), vol. ii, p. 55) may wdl have been 
included within the bounds ot the Achaeroenian aahyduj wmac people Herodotus calls 
*ThBmaniicn' in hia deacription of hia Taxation Diatriet No. 14. Another ‘dimin' waa to 
be found in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era at the opposite extremity of the 
Kingdom of Afghaniatan, to the north of Klbul, inthe direction o( the Hindu Kush. The 
pleasantness of this land, and the unpleasantness of its xnhabiunts the 'Tajiks (Herodo¬ 
tus’s 'Dsdiksi'), are deaeribed at first hand by Alexander Bumea in Cebool, A Ptrtmal 
Narrdttos of a Jovmty to, and Rttidmce k, (AoI City 01 lAe Yeart 1836, 7 mid t, and «d. 
{London 1843, Murray), pp. 146-66, and by Bumea' companion (^ptain John Wood 
in A Joumry fe Uu Sourets of tht Riotr Oxia, new ed. (London 1872, Jo^ Murray), 
pp. 110-16. 

* See further pp. 644-5, below. 

> See p. 590, above. 
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either ‘sorcerers’* or ‘fairy people’ or ‘fairy-worshipping people**) are 
identical with the 'allies’ (‘Aiglai’) of the Achaemenian Empire who were 
also officially known as ‘S^S HaumavargS’; the ‘Orthokorybaotioi’, 
whom Herodotus had found bracketed with the ‘Pahkanioi’ in one of 
his sources, are ‘the Pointed-Hood Saka’ who are bracketed with ‘the 
Hauma-( ?)dnnking Saks’ in the three latest of the six official lists and 
the Sogdoi, though not mentioned by name in the description of District 
No. 12, are included in it by implication, since a district which extended 
from Bactria as far as a Farahinah which was the habitat of the Empire’s 
Hauma-{ .’)drinking Saks aUies could not have left the intervening coun¬ 
try out, and this intervening country was Sogdiana. The Sogdoi had thus, 
afur alt, been provided for, and the Sakan Parikanioi had no right to 
a place in the gazetteer of taxation districts, since, like the Cilidans, 
they were, juridically, not tax-paying subjects of the Achaemenian 
Empire, but gift-bringing sovereign independent allies. In the formula 
‘as far as the Aiglai’ the term ‘as far as’ was evidently being used in an 
exclusive, not in an inclusive, sense, and the couple of names ‘Parikanioi- 
Orthokorybantioi’ must have rame into Herodotus’s hands from a list, 
which like the six extant official lists, was not a gazetteer of taxation 
districts, but was a selection of dahydva of divers status. 

This satisfactory solution of half his residual difficulties must, how¬ 
ever, have escaped Herodotus’s notice; for the expedient by which he 
has sought to extricate himself is the unlucky one of stuffing the 
Parikanioi and Orthokorybantioi into Pigeon-hole No. 10, already as¬ 
signed to Media, and stuffing the Sogdoi into Pigeon-hole No. 16, 
already assigned to the Parthoi, Areioi, and Khorasmioi. This desperate 
remedy has made nonsense of the gazetteer in two several ways: it 
has resulted in the Sogdoi and the Hauma-{ ?)drinking Saki of Far- 
ghinah figuring in the gazetteer twice over in different contexts, and it 
has resulted in the attribution of non-contiguous peoples to the same 
taxation district. The Hauma'( ?)drinkmg (who ought not to fig¬ 
ure in any taxation district at dl) appear in District No. 10 as ‘Pari¬ 
kanioi’, brides appearing as ‘Aiglai’ in the description of District No. 
12; the Sogdoi appear in District No. 16 nominaitm, besides being 
included by implication in District No. 12. On the point of non- 
contiguity, it is, of course, geographically inadmissible to brigade 
Sogdiana vrith Parthia, considering that Ae intervening territory— 
MarguS—is known, from the evidence of ‘DB’, to have been included in 
BikhtriS; it is a geographical absurdity to brigade with Media ‘the 

I In the Avesten Innien Itnfuige the feminine ttngular 'peiriU* meine 'witch*.— 
Profettor Roland G. Kent. 

* See Nrberv, H. S.: Di« Jitligicntn in AUen Iran, in Miittilungm in Vorinariatu 
ttknt-XtypHtaun GntUsetu^t, 43. Band (Leipzig 1938, Hinrichi), pp. 297, 314 teqq., 
340, 469- 

* In another context—in hia field-itate of Xerxea* expeditionary force—Herodotua 
catchca an echo of the official diitinctioo between the two branchea of the Saki, only to 
confound them with one another. After giving, in Book VII. chap. 64, a dcacription of 
‘the Pointed-Hood Saki’—he call* them ‘Skythai wearing atiff imnght pointed Wrbaaiai* 
-~be goei on to aay that tbeae particular Skythai were called Sakai Amyrgioi (i.e. Saki 
Haumava^) by the Fersiant. Herodotua did not notice that the Orthokotybtntioi whom 
he had brigadca with the Medea in hia gazetteer were the same people as ‘the Pointed- 
Hood Saki’ of hia field-state. 
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Pointed-Hood Saki’, who were separated from Media by the whole 
breadth of the Viccroyalty of Parthava, and a fortiori to brigade ‘the 
Hauma-( ?)drinking Saks’ with Media, since these were separated from 
Media not only by the Viceroyalty of Parthava but also by the sub¬ 
empire of BikhtriS beyond that. 

After having fallen mto these errors as the price of disposing of three 
out of his four surplus names, Herodotus fell into another error in 
disposine of Armenia. The process of reasoning that led him to the 
manifesUy erroneous conclusion that the Armenians were brigaded with 
Southern Afghanistan in one and the same taxation district may perhaps 
be reconstructed as follows. 

As Herodotus w'as re-examining his divers materials in search of a 
vacant space in which Armenia could be stowed, wc may conjecture that 
his eye caught, in one of his cahiers, an entry that had been transliter¬ 
ated into Greek ‘Faktyik£ and Armenioi and the adjoining peoples as 
far as the Black Sea’; and here (if our guess is right) he fancied that he had 
found salvation; for ‘Paktj^os’ is the Greek adjective corresponding to 
the Greek substantive ‘Paktyes*; and the Paktyes already had a pigeon¬ 
hole of their own in District No. 13 (duplicati^ District No. 14, which 
had also been assigned by Herodotus inadvertently to the Paktyes under 
their alias ‘Thamanaioi’). Now that the Armenians had proved to have 
been included in the same administrative area as the Paktyes, Hero¬ 
dotus’s last difficulty will have seemed to him to have been overcome. 
He had only to replace ‘Paktyes’ by ‘Paktyik^ and Armenioi and the 
adjoining peoples as far as the Bla(± Sea’ as the label for his District 
No. 13, and he would have completed his task of making all the names 
in his divers cahiers fit into the twenty pigeon-holes at his disposal. 
At this point it must have escaped his notice that the peoples adjoining 
the Armenians as far as the Black Sea could be none other than the 
Moskhoi, Tibar£noi, Makrdnes, Mossynoikoi, and Mftres, to whom he 
had already assigned a separate pigeon-hole of their own (his District 
No. 19); and furthermore he cannot have been fully alive to the im¬ 
probability of an apparent solution which was committing him to the 
thesis that peoples with a frontage on the Black Sea could have been 
included in the same taxation district as a people whose home lay at the 
eastern extremity of the Empire. 

All the same, when he came to write his introductory note for his 
gazetteer as he was now presenting it, the awkwardness of this thesis 
seems to have forced itself upon his attention. The first sentence of the 
introductory note runs: 

'When Darius had set up his viceroyalties and had appointed viceroys 
for them, he assessed taxes that were to be paid to him by single peoples 
in some cases and in other cases by syndicates in which s people’s neigh¬ 
bours were brigaded with it.’ 

We may guess that this sentence was a correct statement of the truth, 
and that it was copied out by Herodotus verbatim from one of his 
sources; but, as he copied the wtird ‘neighbours’ {trXTfOioxotpcw), a 
misgiving must have assailed him. He must have recollected that, in 
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the ga2etteer as he had now edited it, the Annenians of Eastern Anatolia 
figured in the same district as the Paktyes of Eastern Iran. This must 
(he would have reassured himself) be correct, since one of his sources 
(as interpreted by him) had vouched for it; and, besides, he would find 
himself with the Armenians on his hands again if he were to reject 
this welcome solution now on second thoughts. All the same, he was 
bound to feel uncomfortable about a solution of a particular problem 
that was in flat contradiction with the general statement in one of his 
sources that all members of a taxation>syndicate were contiguous with 
one another. He could not leave it at that, considering that he had taken 
for the label of his Taxation District No. 13 a statement by one of 
his authorities that the Paktyes (whom he knew of as an East Iranian 
people) were syndicated with the Armenians and with peoples adjoining 
the Armenians who had a seaboard on the Black Sea. So Herodotus (if 
our reconstruction of his process of composition is correa) uneasily 
took up his pen again and amplified the introductory note by appending 
the following contradictio in adjecto: 

'And in other cases he passed over the adjoining peoples and assigned 
the [non*contiguous] peoples on the farther side of [the peoples that he 
had passed over] to the same taxation district as the peoples [on the 
nearer side of them].’ 

This additional sentence, which makes the introductory note self- 
contradictory, was, we may suppose, extorted from Herodotus by his 
own previous manipulation of the contents of a gazetteer that he had 
compiled, at his peril, from more than one source;’ but this does not 
mean that the cnt^ 'Paktylki and Armenioi and the adjoining peoples 
as far as the Black Sea’ had made nonsense in the original context out of 
which Herodotus had lifted it in order to substitute it for the entry 
'Paktyes', taken from a different source, with which he had mistakenly 
assumed that an entry operung with the word ‘Pakty'ik£’ must be identi¬ 
cal. All that was the matter with the entry beginning ‘Paktyik^’ was that 
it belonged to the political map of the Achaemenian Empire as this had 
been organized by Cyrus II after he had ousted Asr^es from the 
throne of Media, and not to the fiscal map of the Empire as this had 
been organized by Darius I after the anarchic year 522-521 b.C. When 
it was retransferred to the political map, to which it properly belonged, 
from the fiscal map, into which Herodotus had mistak^y introduced 
it .this entry would make sense, as we shall see.^ 

Administrative Get^apky and Political History 

The coexistence of two different administrative maps of the Achae¬ 
menian Empire—one fiscal and the other political—of which Herodotus 
has thus unwittingly preserved an indication in his gazetteer, throws 
light on a dark passage in the Empire’s political history. 

The constant ideal of the Achaemenian regime was to govern as far 

< A tentative reconatniction of the authende lut of Dari}i<'i orictnal twenty taxation 
diitrieta la preientcd in Table VI, folding out oppoatta p. 772, below. 

* Ob pp. 604-11, below. 
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as possible with the consent of the governed; and, while the originator 
of this ideal had been the founder of the Empire, Cyrus II, the restorer 
of the Empire, Darius I, showed—for example, by hk policy in Egypt— 
that he too had taken the founder's ideal to heart. The difference between 
Darius's position and Cyrus's was one not so much of ideals as of 
possibilities of putting ideals into practice. The nemesis of Darius’s 
assassination of a reigning emperor who, truly or falsely, had claimed to 
be Cyrus's son Smerdis had been the outbreak of the widespread imeute 
of 522-521 B.C., and the nemesis of this terrible year had been a grievous 
and irretrievable blow to the system, which Cyrus had created, mstered, 
and succeeded in bequeathing to his successors, of governing with the 
consent of at least a large minority of the governed. 

Though Cyrus II's usurpation of Astyages’ Median throne had not 
been either accomplished or maintained without bloodshed, Cyrus 
seems nevertheless to have managed to achieve the all-important political 
objective of sparing the Median imperial people’s susceptibilities by 
saving their ‘face’. He seems to have been able to avoid creating the 
impression either that the Medes were being ousted by the Persians or 
that the House of Cyaxares was being supp^ted by die Cyran branch 
of the House of Achaemenes. He ascended the Median throne as a 
grandson of Astyages who had been substituted for his grandfather by 
the suffrages of a preponderant party among the Medes themselves, and 
he associated his own people—the men of ParsuwaS, AnSan, and Pirsa— 
with their imperial kinsmen the Medes on a footing, not of superiority, 
but of strictly equal partnership. The same fundamental policy of con¬ 
ciliation was likewise applied by Cyrus in the far more difficult case of 
his conquest of the Neo-Babylonian Empire. Thanks to the Babylonian 
priestho^’s quarrel with Nabonidus, Cyrus was able to occupy the 
throne of Babylon as the Babylonian priesthood’s champion and can¬ 
didate. As for the peoples of Eastern Iran and North-Western India 
whom Cyrus appears to have brought under his rule between his 
enthronement in Media circa 556-550 B.c.^ and his attack on the Keo- 
Babylonian Empire in 539 B.C., ^e speed and ease with which he 
established his authority over these vast tracts of territory was perhaps 
his reward for presenting himself there as a champion of Sedentaiy 
Civilization against Nomadism (a cause in which he eventually proved 
his sincerity by losing his life in its pxirsuit); for a majori^ of the 
sedentary peoples in die Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the Indus Basin had 
suffered cruelly from Eurasian Nomad invasions within living memory. 

Cyrus II's policy of governing as far as possible by consent was 
reflected in the structure of his administrative map. His normal practice 
seems to have been to respea the territorial integrity of the ci-devant 
empires that he had converted into viceroyalties within a universal state; 
and, during Cyrus’s own reign, the Lydian Empire—^where there was an 
abortive revolt shortly after the original conquest’—seems to have been 

< The ovenhrow gf Astrasee hy Cyni* II ii deted S5&-549 B.C. in the Bebriookn 
Nebooidut-Cyme Chronicle, 556-555 B.c. in mother Babylonun historical document, 
according to Weiaabach, P. H., a.v. ‘Kyrot’, in Pauly-Wiaaowa: RtaltHeytUi^dU dir 
ClamtrAcR Alttrtuwvintiuchaft, Neue Bearbeitung, Supplcmcntband IV, cola. 1 i4a-3. 

’ See Herodotua, Book 1 , cnapa. 154-60. 
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the only one of Cyrus’s territorial acquisitions which the conqueror 
found himself compelled to partition between two separate viceroyalties 
as the price of maintaining his hold upon it’ The former Neo- 
Babylonian, as well as the former Median, Empire was converted by 
Cyrus intact into a single viceroyalty; and in the North-East, on the 
Achaemenian Empire’s most dangerous frontier, where the trans- 
frontier barbarians were the formidable Eurasian Nomads, a Vice¬ 
royalty of BSkhtriS that was a sub-empire in itself was either preserved 
by Cyrus or perhaps actually called into existence by him to serve as 
the i^pire’s principal anti-Nomad march. 

In Herodotus’s gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts the boldly 
generous Cyran political map has, for the most part, been replaced—and 
^is, of course, correctly—by a cautiously repressive Darian fiscal map 
reflecting the usurper’s reaction to his fearful ordeal in 522-521 B.c. 

Darius’s assumption of the Imperial Crown had—as we ^ow from 
Darius’s own record—been the signal for a widespread attempt to 
throw off the Achaemenian yoke (Oght though this had been so far) 
and to re-establish the pre-Cyran regimes in empires that Cyrus had 
deprived of their former sovereign independence. The Medes, for 
instance, who, in accepting Cyrus II, had been accepting as a legitimate 
heir to the Median throne a sdon of the Cyran branch of the House of 
Achaemenes whose mother had been a Median princess, could have 
no such grounds for feeling any loyalty to a pretender, descended from 
the Ariaramnan branch of the Achaemenidae, who had no Median royal 
blood in his veins and who had won the imperial throne by assassinating 
a reigning emperor who had at least professed to be Astyages’ great- 
grandson. 

In A.D. 1952 there was no means of knowing for certain whether the 
Smerdis whom Darius had assassinated had indeed been the authentic 
son of Cyrus II or whether he had been the impostor that Darius asserts 
that he was;* and there was also no information about the previous 

* Sw pp. 671-3, b«low. 

* The following expert opinion hat been gi'^ ^ writer by Profetaor Roland G. 
Kent: 

*I accrat the account of t trxre Smerdit, ton of Cyrut, and of a ^Ite Smerdit, the 
Mamo Gtufflits, for tcvcral rettont. (j) The tccouat of Dariut himteif on the Behiatta 
Ro^ and the account by Herodotut, tf^e in the eaeentitlt, tlwugh differing in deteilt. 
(3) If Dariut bad tltin the true Smerdit, ton of Cyrut and brother of Cambyiea II, and 
if the fact had been known widely enough to have reaxilted in the aund^ upiition 
related by Dariut in hit inaeription, it it hardly conceivable that no hint of this ahouid 
have come down in the literature, and etpedally that the inveterate gottip Herodotut, 
in all hit lengthy account of the event, ahotdd have given no indication that there wat a 
differinB vertion. (3) Further, if Dariut had bad to juttify hia tbtying of the real brother 
of Cambyaea, he would have had it hand a much better account to tet before the World, 
and a true account at that, better than what in that cate would have been a oock-and-buU 
ttory about hia having alain an impottor. 

‘when Dariut tlew (true or pteudo-) Smerdit, he needed no ftneiful ttory to Jutti^ 
him. All that he hid to lay wat that Smerdia' father had wronrfully deprived hia 
(Dariua’t) grandfather Arumea of the throne of Penia (or PeraitX and that he wat 
avenging the wrong done to hia line. Old Artamea wat no longer phyiicilly able to 
reaasume the aovereignty, ae Deriua took it for himteif. He did not need to invent a 
Meudo-Smerdia, to why place himteif in the potition of a liar about the whole nutter ? 
Therefore, in view of the concurrent tcatimony of the Inaeription of Behiican and of 
Herodotut, I believe that the true Smerdit had been murdeiw previoutly (unleta he 
had died of natural cautea jutc at that time) and that a Magian named C^umita had 
atttuned hit place and wat pretendy killed by Dariut and hit helpert. Note that Dariut 
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relations between the two branches of the House of Achaemenes— 
perhaps because there had never been a moment at which it had suited 
either branch to give publicity to facts which, it might be suspected, 
were to neither branch’s cre^t. Supposing that the Smerdis whom 
Darius assassinated had been, and l^en known by Darius to be, the 


l»t« hu helpers on the inscription, end that the names agree, with but alight Tariations, 
with these given by Herodotus.' 

A autenieni of the case for the contrary tbetia that the reigning emperor whom Darius 
■aaaasinated was the authentic Smerdia, the ton of Cyrus II, is presented by A. T. 
Olmitead in his Hiitory of tk4 Ptrtian Empire (Chicago (948, University of Chicago 
Press), p. 109, u follows: 

'D^us claims that Bardiya [Graeei Smerdia], younger brother of Cambyses, was put 
to death by that brother. Yet uiere is complete disagreement between our sources as to 
the time, place, and manner of hia murder. Darius putt the episode before the Egyptian 
expedition of Cambysea, Herodotus during it, and Ctesiaa after. The official version 
followed by Herodotus blames a certain Prezaspes for the actual murder, but there wu 
doubt aa to whether "Smerdia" was killed while hunting near Susa or waa drowned in 
the Erythraean Sea. After the death of Cambyses, we are expected to believe, Ptexaspea 
publicly recanted hit story, informed the pMpIe of the secret murder of the “true" 
Bardiya. and then in repentance committed auidde. Deathbed repentances we all know 
as fte^ent devices of me propagandist; after a tuicide, the dead roan can tell no talea. 
Furthermore, the "Mae" om^is was false only in clainrung to be the son of Cyrus; his 
actual name teas Sme^isl The height of absurdity ia reached when we are informed that 
so ilike were the "true" and the “ndae" Smerdis that even the mother and aiiiera of the 
"true" Smerdia were deceii^l Contemporary Aeacbylua had no doubt that Mardoa. aa 
he calls him, was a legitimate monarch siid tlut he was alain by the wilea, not of Dartua, 
but of Artaphrenea, one of the "Seven" {Aeachylua, Pertae, lines 774-7). . •. Last, but 
far from least, Darius so continuotuly insuts that all hia opponents-^e "false" Bardiya 
in particular—are liars that we are convinced he “doth protest too much". It is signi* 
ficut thst in Herodotus, Book III, chap. 7a, Darius ia made to give an elaborate defence 
of lying-’ 

The present writer, who was only an amateur in Achaemcnian history, wu not com- 
pecene to Judge between the suihoritiet on points on which these disagreed with one 
another. On the issue here in question he would confine himself to recoramg that, in the 
first draft of the present pst^e, he had rashly ventured to opt for the view uiat Darius's 
victim had been the authentic Smerdis son of Cyrus II, and that he had been convinced 
of tl^ as a result of several timet rereading 'DB’. I^e impression made on hia mind by 
Darius's oatensU>ly frank account of the dramatic events of the first year of his reign had 
been just the opposite of the impression that Darius himself, in ‘DB’, is manifestly 
striving to create. At each repetition of Darius's assertion that he alone is speaking the 
truth a^ that each of his rivals is a liar, one reader, at any rate, had come more and more 
strongly to suspect that Darius must have some portentous lie and crime on hia own 
consaence; ana he had actually concluded this now e»unged passage ia hia first draft 
by quoting the line from Shakespeare, HemUt, Act III, scene ii, on which Olmstead 
coadudea his statement of the ease for the prosecution. (This might, of eourae, have 
bem a subconscious rcminiacence of the passage, quoted above, m Olmstead’a book, 
which the present writer had read se%*eral yean nack.) 

On this Ust point, Professor R. G. Kent, in a note to the present writer, attests that, 
in calling his rivals 'lian', Darius it using the word in the technical theological sense of 
subscribe to a false religious doctrine (i.c. to a religion other than Darius’s own worship 
of Ahunmazds). Evidenuy this interpretation of the compound substantive ‘lie-follower 
(O.P. draiQona) would be possible—-though the non-teehnical translation 'liar', in the 
plain ordirury meaning of the word, would also be possible—in 'DB', $$ 63 and 64; on 
the other hand, in $ 52 the verb 'he Lied' (O.P. aAmgiya) ia uMd no leu ihu nine times 
running to atigmatue the pretensions of Dsrius’s defeat^ rivata. The ume verb ia used 
with the ume plain meaning in | 11, with reference to the 'falu' Smerdis' claim to be 
the authentic Smerdiaj in $ 16, with reference to Kidintu-Bel'a daim to be Nebuchadrex- 
ur the son of Nabomdus; and in 1 49, with reference to the Armenian Arkha son of 
Haldita'a claim to be Nebuchadresur the son of Nabontdui. As for $ 10, the most natural 
intcipretation of the acntence !After that the Lie waxed great in the country, both in 
Persia and in Media and in the ocher provinces', is surely not that the worship of 
Ahunmazda receded before the advance of rival religions, but that there wm a suc- 
Mread disposition to accept, et its face value, the 'false' Smerdia' claim to be the true 
Smerdis, because (in the words of the Utt sentence but one before this sentence) 'when 
Cambyses slew Smerdis, it did not bocome known to the people chat Smerdia had been 
slain'. 
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rightful owner of the name and in consequence the legitimate heir of 
Cyrus II, it was conceivable that, from the Ariaramnan branch's stand* 
point, Darius, in thus assassinating the true Smerdis, would have simply 
been taking a belated but justifiable revenge for an earlier coup d'etat, 
whatever the date and circumstances of this might have been, which 
had resulted in the deposition of Darius's grandfather ArSima, and 
exclusion of his father ViitSspa, from the throne of FSrsa, after Darius’s 
great-grandfather AriySramna had ruled in P2rsa and had, perhaps, even 
exercised a suacrainty over his brother Cyrus I's appanage in Parsuwai 
and AnSan as well.* This Ariaramnid point of view, however, was not 
calculated to appeal to the peoples who had acquiesced in the rule of the 
Cyran branch of the Achaemenidae. 

These peoples might not much care whether the emperor whom 
Darius had murdered was or was not the genuine Smerdis son of Cyrus, 
or whether Darius had or had not been justified in murdering him, 
whatever his identity might be. A murder which, in Darius's eyes, would 
have been primarily an incident in a family quarrel if it was not the 
exposure and punishment of an imposture, as Darius himself declared 
it to be, was a sensational piece of news for the Cyran House’s former 
subjects—above all, for those of them who were Medes—because it was 
conclusive evidence that the Cyran House had now become extinct, 
without having left any legitimate male heir to succeed to its title. 
If the Smerdis whom Darius had just murdered was not the authentic 
son of Cyrus, then either this impostor or Cambyses must previously 
have taken the authentic Smerdis’ life; and, on either of these two 
alternative possible hypotheses, the Cyran House's subjects now found 
themselves absolved from their allegiance by the disappearance of the 
dynasty to which this allegiance had been owed. Unlike the death of 
C^byses, the death of Darius’s victim, whoever he might have been, 
had made it certain that there was now no surviving legitimate repre* 
sentative of the imperial line of Astyages and Cyrus II; and evidently 
this was why, in contrast to the first of these two successive pieces of 
sensational news, the second was followed by pronunciamientos of 
insurgents who claimed to be the Intimate representatives of dynasties 
that Cyrus II had deposed and superseded. 

The gruesome fate of all these rivals of Darius’s who fell into Darius's 
hands (as every one of them did, sooner or later) did not deter others 
from trying their luck in turn. The rendition to Darius of the Elamite 
pretender Afina by the Elamites themselves was followed by the 
pronunciamiento of a second pretender to the Elamite throne in the 
person of Martiya. The overthrow of Nidintu-Bcl, the pretender to 
the throne of Babylon, was followed by tht pronunciamiento of a second 

I See Cameron, G. G.: A History (Chicago 1916, Gniveraicy of Chicago 

Preai), pp. aia and 214. In a letter to the pieaent writer, Profnaor Cameron drew hia 
attentioD to Sidney Smith*! rejection of hia thciia that Cyrua 1 of Anian wa* under hia 
brother Ariararonca of Piraa'a suzerainty (tee Smith, o.: Jtaiah, Cfiapitrt XL-LV, 
Littrary Critieitm and History (London 1944, Milford), p. izz, a. 31, referring to p. aS). 
If the case for Cameron’s thesis rests on the anributten of the title ’King of Kinn’ to 
Ariararanea in 'AmH', it would, no doubt, be invalidated by Professor R. G. Kent’s 
finding (tee p. Saa, n. 1 below) that 'AmU' was a forgery made by Artaxerxes II for a 
political purpose. 
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pretender, Arkha. The defeat, flight, capture, and execution of the 
Median pretender Fravartil was followed by the pronxmciamiento of a 
second Median pretender. Ci^antakhma. Moreover, the pretenders in 
Media, unlike those in Elam, were the leaders of a genuine national 
revolt, and this national revolt was not confined to the Medes them> 
selves; the other peoples of the former Median Empire—the Northern 
AsagartiyS, the people of Varkina, the Parthavi, and, above all, the 
An^iyi—revolted likewise, and the Armenians seem to have given 
Darius more trouble than the Medes themselves. Most significant of all, 
Darius’s title was disputed by some of his fellow Persians. Mardya, the 
second insurgent in Elam, was a Persian in nationality,’ though he claimed 
to be a scion of the former Elamite royal family; and so was Vahyazdita, 
the insurgent in YautiyS, a country which Darius expressly describes as 
lying within the bounds of Parsa.* 

These facts, for which our authority is Darius himself, make it clear 
that some Persians, as well as most Medes, believed that the murder 
committed by Darius, if not a previous murder by some other hand, 
had extinguished the last legitimate representative of the houses of 
Cyrus I and Cyaxares which had been tmited in the persons of Cyrus 11 
and his sons, and that they were therefore now morally free to make 
their own choice of a ruler, and certainly free from any obligation to 
a<xept Darius’s claim to be Cyrus IPs legitimate successor. This was 
why the death of Darius’s victim in 522 b.c. had the same catastrophic 
effect as Nero’s suicide in A.D. 69. The consequent certainty that now, 
at any rate, no authentic heir of the legitimate dynasty remained alive 
opened the flood>gates for an outburst of anarchy. 

This is the background against which we have to read the Median 
portion of Herodotus’s gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts. In this 
gazetteer, as we shall see,^ Media is partitioned into four separate 
districts. Besides District No. 10, whi(^ is duly labelled ‘Media’ by 
Herodotus, there is his district No. ii, which appears to cover a strip 
of territory extending westward, between the Elburz Range and the 
Central Desert of Iran, from the narrow passage between them that was 
known as ‘the Caspian Gates’. There is also Herodotus’s District No. 
18, which appears to cover the Basin of Lake Urmlyah, together with the 
former territory of Assyria to the east of the Tigris (annexed by Media 
when she had partitioned the Assyrian Empire with her Babylonian 
ally) and with the former kingdom of Urartu (annexed by Media sub- 
^uently). It is probable, too, that Herodotus’s District No. 15 likewise 
is another fr^ment of Media, consisting of the steppe country round 
the lower courses of the rivers Aras and Kur, where they join one another 
before their common debouchure into the Caspian Sea. Finally, we find 
a detachment of Medes marooned, far from home, in the islands of the 
Persian Gulf, as one of the peoples included in Herodotus’s District 
No. 14. The Median origin of these diradn^s is revealed in the field- 
state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force, in which their equipment and 
armament are described as being almost identical with those that the 

• See ‘DB'. $ aa. 1 See ‘DB’, $ 40. 

* On pp. 6a3-3a, below. 
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Medes wore;* and their inclusion in District No. 14 is also significant, 
since these di^ident Medes were interned there next door to the dissident 
Persian clan called the Yautiy 3 (Outioi). The south-western quarter of 
District No. 14 was, in fact, a prison for the most heinous of the Median 
and Persian offenders against Darius; and, as a further precaution, the 
prisoners there had been chained to the loyal HarahvatiyS {alias 
Paktyes, alias Thamanaioi) in Southern Afghanistan, who had been 
rewarded for their tnistworthiness by being conscripted to serve as 
jailers.* 

Herodotus’s gazetteer of Districts Nos. 10, ii, 1$, 15, and 14 thus 
informs us that Darius took the opportunity of his redivision of the 
Empire for fiscal purposes in order to insure himself against the risk of 
a fresh national insurrection in Media by breaking Media up for these 
purposes, besides deporting a portion of the Median people; but there 
are two other passages in Herodotus’s work in which Media is credited 
with a much wider extension, at any rate towards the north, than can be 
attributed to the district la^Ued ’Media’ and numbered ’10’ in the 
gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts. When Herodotus is indicating* 
^e region of Media which was the home, according to the Cyrus legend, 
of the hero’s bucolic foster parents, and again when, in quite a different 
context,^ he is discussing the boundaries of ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’, he 
makes Media march on the north with the country of the Saspeires, and 
these Saspeires with the Colchians, who have a seaboard on the Black 
Sea; and these two passages, while in harmony with one another, are 
incompatible with the administrative geography of the gazetteer; for, 
in the gazetteer, District No. 1$, in which the Saspeires are included, 
also comprises the Mati£noi and the Alarodioi, and m a.d. 1952 it could 
still be discerned that the ‘Alarodioi’—Herodotus’s rendering of the 
ethnikon of ‘Urartu’, which was situated in the basin of Lake van and 
along the middle and upper reaches of the valley of the River Aras—and 
the Matiinoi, who stamped their name on the basin of Lake Urmiyab, 
must have lain between the Saspeires—a people who had bequeathed 
their name to the canton of Isoir in the upper valley of the River 
Choroq—and the environs of Hamadkn, to which the name ‘Media’ 
is confmed in the gazetteer. This means that, in the two passages now 
in question, Herodotus is including in Media at least one district which 
is not included in Media in the gazetteer; and the explanation must be 
that these passages record the political boundaries of the Viceroyalty 
of Media as these had been established by Cyrus before Media had been 
partitioned by Darius for fiscal purposes in consequence of her insur¬ 
rection in 522-521 B.c. Herodotus is here describing a Viceroyalty of 
Media which includes Urartu as well as the Basin of Lake Urmlyah 
between Urartu and the heart of Media round Ecbatana. 

We can now also see that these two passages are not the only places 
in which Herodotus is waiting in terms of a political map which is 
antecedent to—but on paper, at any rate, has not been superseded by— 

' Herodotiu, Book VII, chap. 80. 

* S«e further pp. 622 end 640, below. 

* In Book I, ^p. I to. * In Book IV, chap. 37. 
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Darius’s precautionary partition, for fiscal purposes, of perilously large 
political units that Cyrus II had left intact. This officially surviving 
integral Viceroyalty of Media has a counterpart and neighbour in an 
officially surviving integral Viceroyalty of Armenia, and this is the 
geographical entity that has found its way into Herodotus’s edition of 
&e gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts in the formula ‘Paktyik£ and 
Armenioi and the adjoining peoples as far as the Black Sea’, which 
Herodotus has taken for the description of his Taxation District No. 13. 

The region to which the name ‘Annina’ or ‘Arminiya’ had originally 
attached seems to have been the country—occupying the upper basin 
of the Tigris and extending thence fei^er norA-westward into the 
north-west comer of the basin of the Euphrates, where the two amts 
of the Upper Euphrates unite—which the Assyrians had called ‘Nairi’. 
The first wave of Assyrian settlers in Nairi—some of whom had been 
established in the reign of Shalmaneser I in the thirteenth century b.c. 
—had been submerged by the cataclysm of the Aramaean Volkcr- 
wanderung out of the North Arabian Steppe at the turn of the second 
and the last millenniiim b.c. Thereafter, Asshurnazirpal II had re¬ 
asserted the Assyrian Crown’s authority over dissident descendants of 
these Assyrian settlers in 882 B.c. and had annexed the Aramaean 
principality of Bit Zamani in 879 B.c. In this quarter the extension of 
Assyrian rule had been at its widest circa 799 B.C. ; thereafter, the whole 
of Nairi except an isolated enclave round Amedi {Latin^ Amida, Arabici 
Diyar Bakr), the former capital of Bit Zamani, had been conquered from 
Assyria by Urartu; the south-western part of the lost Assyrian domain 
in Nairi (i.e. the province later knovm to post-Alexandrine^Hellenic 
geographers as Soph£n6) had then been reconquered by Tigla^-Pileser 
In in 739 B.C.; but the south-eastern part {Gracci Ar^ini) had 
remained a debatable territory;' and the eventual beneficiaries from a 
stubborn, long-drawn-out, and indecisive contest between Assyria and 
Urartu in this arena had been the Thracian-speaking foUow’ers of the 
Mushkian (i.e. Phrygian) war-lord Gurdi {Graeci Gordios). 

In 695 B.C., Sennacherib had attempted, without success, to dislodge 
Gurdi’s war-band from Til-Garimmu {Hebraici Togarmah), astride 
the road leading south-eastward from Sivas in the upper basin of the 
River Qyzyl Irmaq {Graeci Halys) to Malatiyah {Assyriaci Meliddu) in 
the valley of the Tokhma Su (a west-ba^ ^uent of the Upper 
Euphrates).* Upon the collapse of the Assyrian Power after the death of 
Asshurbanipal, the Mushkian invaders to whom Gurdi had bequeathed 
his name swooped down from the north-west towards the heart of 
Assyria till their path was crossed by Sagartian invaders swooping down 
from the north-east upon the same objective—if the Kardoukhoi whom 
Xenophon and his comrades encountered in the tangle of mountains 
—known to post-Alexandrine Hellenic geographers as Gordyenfe—south 
of the River Bohtin {Latini Centrites)* are to be identified with the 
descendants of Gurdi’s men, and if the latter-day place-name Si’irt 

* viciMitudei in the hittoty of Nairi are recorded in Forrer, op. cit., pp. ae-ii 

» See ibid., pp. eo-8i. 

1 See Xexiophoo: Bxp*ditio Cyri, Book III, chap, t, § 14—Book IV, chap. iu. 
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{Ametdaci Sghert or Sgherd), borne by a town near the confluence of 
the River Bohtto with the Eastern Tigris, testifled that the north¬ 
western branch of the Iranian-speaking Nomad Asagartiyi had once 
pushed their way that far westward from their previous habitat some¬ 
where to the east or south-east of Lake Urmlyah.’ 

The seventh-century Median settlers in the metropolitan territory of 
Assyria east of the Tigris and the contemporary Phrygian settlers in the 
region known by the Assyrians as ‘Nairi’ and by the Achaemenidae as 
‘Armina* seem to have met at the south-eastern corner of the Upper 
Tigris Basin without falling out with one another.* By the time, in or 
after 585 B.C., when the course of the River Halys, from the point where 
it emerged from the Kingdom of Cilicia down to its mouth, was accepted 
by the Median and the Lydian Empire as the frontier between them, 
‘Armina’ must already have been incorporated into the Median Empire; 
but the simultaneous insurrection of Annina and Mada against Darius 
in 522 B.C., and the strength of the resistance that the ii^urgents in 
Armina offered to Darius’s forces, are facts which indicate that the 
previous relations between Armina and MSda had been friendly ; and 
a clue to the grounds of this friendship is perhaps to be found in the 
title ‘Paktytk6 and Armeniol and adjoining peoples as far as the Black 
Sea’ which Herodotus has taken for his description of Darixis’s thirteenth 
taxation district—if we are right in seeing in this formula the description, 
not of any Darian taxation district, but of an integral Viceroyalty of 
Armenia which, like the integral Viceroyalty of Media, will have been 
established under the Median imperial regime of Cyaxares and Asty- 
ages; will have been maintained as a going concern under the Medo- 
Persian imperial regime of Cyrus fl, Cambyses and a 5oi~disant 
Smerdis; and will not have been officially abolished by Darius 1 in being 
partitioned by him for fiscal purposes. 

The formula suggests that the whole of the territory added to the 
Median Empire by Cyaxares to the west of Urartu, to the east of the 
Lower Halys, and to the north of a Kingdom of Cilida which bestrode 
the middle course of the Halys in the neighbourhood of Mazaka, had 
been included by Cyaxares in a single viceroyalty; and, if this interpreta¬ 
tion is correct, it would mean that Cyaxares had reconciled the Ph^gian 

> Thii identification it lugscsted by Herzfeld, E.: 'Zerathustra, Tail I’, in Archd- 
oiogistht Mitttilungen am Iran, Band I (Berlin i9,a9--30, Reimer).pp. 76-1 a^op p. 8x, 
n. I. Profeaaor G. G. Cameron makei the following cautionary comment: 'This inter¬ 
pretation of "Kirdoulchoi” aa meaning “Gurdi'e nven”. umI, even more, the interpreta¬ 
tion of Si'irt aa being an echo of “Aaagartiyi”, ia really playing with fire. I want more 
linraistic evidence.' 

A derivation of the ethnilcon *Kardoulchoi‘ and the place-name 'GordySnS' from 
the pertoftal name ‘Gurdi (GordioiV ia, indeed, impugned by the impearance of 'the 
wide-ipreadt^ Kurd warriora’ in the annala of the Aaayrian King Tukuld-Ninurta I, 
who reigned in the aecond half of the thirteenth century b.c. (aee Luckenbill, D. D.: 
AneuHt Rtcordt of Atsyna and Babylonia (Chicago ipafi-ay, Univeraity of Chicago 
Preat, a vola.), voi. i, pp. 143, 15a, 164, 171). ar^ in the record of the campaign in 
the accctaion year of King Tigiath-Pileaerl {rtfnabat 1114-1076 S.C.) (*ee op. cit., 
Tol. i, pp. aaa and 229). If theae Kurd were one of the Phrygian hordea that over¬ 
whelmed the Empire of Kbatti at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries b.c., 
the penonal name of the seventh-century Phrygian war-lord Gurdi will have been 
derived from the ethnikon 'Kurd', not vice vena, aixl will have aignified ‘the Phrygian’, 

* So far from cltahin^, they appear to have amalgamated; for (he latter-day I^rda, 
who perhape bore Curdl’a name, apoke an Iranian, not a Thracian, dialect. 
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settlers in Nam>Arinina to a volimtary acceptance of a Median over¬ 
lordship by taking them into partnership with the Median imperial 
people and conferring on them a -gub-empire covering the Median 
Empire’s western marches. This would be a counterpart of the policy 
by which Cyrus II, in his day, appears to have reconciled the Bacthans 
to a Medo-Persian overlordship; and, in this case as in that, we can see 
that the two parties were bound to one another by a common interest 
which constituted a practical guarantee that the paramount Power’s 
generosity would not be abused by the beneficiaries from it Though the 
Phrygian invaders of Nairi-Armina and the Median invaders of Adia- 
bini might have been competitors in the scramble for the spoils of a 
defunct Assyrian Empire, they still had an abiding common interest in 
standing shoulder to shoulder against a surviving common enemy who 
remain^ formidable after Assyria had been aimihilated. 

This abiding common enemy was the Nomad Power which had 
erupted out of the Great Eurasian Steppe into South-West Asia before 
the end of the eighth century b.c. If we have been right in thinking that, 
at some date between 556 b.c.‘ and 539 B.c., Cyrus II took the Bactrians 
into partnership and entrusted to diem the surveillance over their 
Nomad neighbours the Saks HaumavargS in FarghSnah, we may perhaps 
now go on to hazard the guess that, in making this settlement of his 
north-eastern frontier, he was following a precedent that had been 
provided for him by Cyaxares’ settlement of Us north-western frontier 
at some date between 610 and 585 b.c. We may guess that Cyaxares had 
taken into partnership the Phrygian settlers in the country which the 
Achaemenian lists of dahySva <^1 ‘Armina’, and that he had entrusted 
to them the surveillance over Nomad neighbours of theirs whose tribal 
lume was Paktyes and who had established themselves in the sixth 
century b.c. within the bend of the Halys, in the country which the 
Achaemenian lists call ‘Katpatuka’.^ 

If the Paktyes were one of the Eurasian Nomad peoples who, in and 
after the eighth century b.c., had erupted out of the Great Eurasian 
Steppe into South-West Asia through the gap between the Pamir 
Plateau and the south-east comer of the Caspian Sea,^ it would not be 

* See p. 598, n. i, above. 

* ProKaeor G. G. Cameron makea the following comment; Thia ta a fine theory and 
perhaps makea icnae; but I want much more to go on than the name [Paktyikt ttand- 
ing for Paktyes]; I want more proof.* 

* See III. iii. 4e»-i. In the writer'a belief, all the Nonuid hordes who had ever invaded 
South'West Asia had alwaya come through thia gap and had never come over or round 
the Caucaaua. He would not, of course, deny that, at dmea, Nomad peoples in occupation 
of the Volga-Don steppe haid made raids round the eastern Cf>d of the Caucasus Range 
into the Kur-Araa Basin and beyond, but be would deny that this route had ever given 
paaatge to permanent migrants. Heiodotus’i statement, in Book I, chaps. 103-4, that 
^is was the route by whiu the Cimmerians, with the S^hs at thdr heels, hu brokw 
into South-West A^ (at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.) was, in the 
writer's judgement, not derived from any authentic record of the cvenL but was merely 
an inference from the fact that, in Her^otua'a day, the only extant Scytbi known to 
Herodotus were domiciled in the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. Herodotus 
was transporting his Souths from there to Media by. not the shortest, but the hottest 
practiceble, mute; but hu premiss that the Scyths living in his day on the Black Sea Steppe 
mutt have been the Scytha who had invad^ Southwest Asia two or thrm centuries 
earlier waa, in the present writer's opinion, erroneous. It was, surely, more likely that, 
when the Scyths erupted out of the Central Asian heart of the Eurasian Steppe, 
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surprising to find Eastern Anatolia subsequently occupied by one wing 
of a horde whose other wing had occupied Eastern Iran; for, throughout 
the four thousand years or so of Eurasiaii Nomad history, each successive 
wave that broke upon the northern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
tended to split into divergent streams following diverse lines of least 
resistance. While the left wing of a horde that had mounted the plateau 
would be inclined to head south-easn^'ard for the plains of the Indus 
Basin, the right wing of the same horde would be inclined to sweep on 
westwards, along the corridor between the southern foot of the Elburz 
Range and the northern edge of the Central Desert of Iran, till it arrived 
at congenial pasture-lands in the basin of Lake Urmiyah and, beyond 
that, in the steppe country in the lower basin of the rivers Aras and Kur, 
adjoining the west coast of the Caspian Sea. From these temporary 
camping grounds a subsequent horde, following at the first horde’s 
heels, might then drive these forerunners of theirs on again up the 
Aras Valley, either to entangle themselves in the mountain maze over¬ 
hanging the south-east comer of the Black Sea’ or, if they were more 
fortunate, to travel on still farther westward over the water^ed between 
the basins of the Aras and the Qyzyl Irmaq (Halys) until eventually they 
debouched into the Anatolian Peninsula. This had been the story of 
the Sanskrit-speaking Nomad invaders of South-Western Asia in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth cent^^ B.c. whose left wing had descended 
upon the Indus Basin while their right wing had made its appearance in 
Azerbaijan, Mesopotamia, North oyria, Transcaucasia, and Anatolia 
under the name Mitanni and perhaps also as the ‘mariannu’. * In a sub¬ 
sequent invasion of South-West Asia by Iranian-speaking peoples which 
had brought the Medes and Persians into Iran, the deployment of the 
invading war-bands had been remarkably symmetrical. 

In this invasion—as its course can be reconstructed by inference from 
the eventual locations of the participants after they had come to rest— 
the Persians must have been in the van—in an Echelon in which the 
Yautiyi and the Ma£iy 9 formed the advance guard and the PirsS proper 
the main body, with the AsagartiyS bringing up the rear—^whilc the 
Medes, following close behind, must have split the Persian vanguard 
into a right wing, which was pushed by Median pressure north-west- 

ther had been epUt (a* in the eleventh century of the Chriatian Era the Turka, and in 
the thirteenth centuiy the Mongola, were to be aplit) by the Caapian Sea into two winsa, 
one of which had m^e ita way between the Caapian and the ramira into South-Weat 
Aata aiMl India, while the other had made ita way between the Caapian and the Urtla 
into the Great Weatem Bay of the Steppe to the north of the Black Sea. 

Profeaaor Cameron queriea: *Whit oiove the Hurri into Meaopotamia [in the aeven- 
teenth century B.c.] and later brought Urartu into incrcaiingly bloody contact with 
Aaayria? Muat it not have been the preaaure of newpeoplea from acroia the CaucatuaP’ 
The preaeot writer aeea no need for thia hypotheaia. Nomad invadera breaking in via the 
Caapian Catea and/or noo-Nomadie Caucaamn highlanders could aurety have supplied the 
driving force, without ita being neeeaaary also to postulate a Nomad invaaion via uerbend. 

' In thia mountain bunker, lost tnbea whoaa namea^MSrea, Sannoi, Skythteoi 
(Xenophon, op. cit., Book IV, chap, vii, ( 18, and clup. viii), SakaaSnoi, Taokhol (ibid., 
chap, tv,} 28; chap, vi, 4 <; chap, vii, 1-24), Sinikea—revealed their provenance from 
the Euratian Steppe, ruDoed ahoulden with othera whose namea ahowed that they had 
found their way into the aame blirwl alley out of Anatolia. This waa, for example, tha 
provenance of the Tibarinoi (from Tabal) and of the Motkhol (from Phrygia and, b^ore 
that, from Soutb-Eaatem Europe). 

* See the Note on Chronology in x. i99-toz. 
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wards, and a left wing which the same Median pressure pushed away 
towards the south-east. When, in and after the ninth century b.c., first 
the Assyrian and then the Achdemenian records progressively bring to 
light the positions in which the divers participants in this Iranian 
Vdlkerwanderung had established themselves, we find the Medes in the 
centre, astride the Great North-East Road leading up from Babylonia 
on to ^e Iranian Plateau via Behistan, with the Yautiyi and the Ma6yi 
at the outer extremity of either flank, the PJrsa between the YautiyS 
and the Medcs, and the Asagartiyi immediately to the rear ofthe PirsS. 
On the south-east flank the Yautiyi arc in North-Eastern Laristan, the 
Ma£iyi in South-Western LSristan, the Pirsa in Ears and in LOristSn 
(Parsuwai), and the Asagartiyfi in I^rmin. On the north-west flarvk, the 
right-wing fraction of the YautiyS can be detected in the latter-day 
Armenian name Uti {Greuci Uttofi),* which attached to a district 
between the QSrabIgh and the south bank of the River Kur in Trans¬ 
caucasia. The right-wing fraction of the Madiyi {Greuci Mykoi) can be 
detected in the name Muq2n, Mughkan, or Mughin* which attached 
to the patch of steppe to the south of the confluence of the rivers Aras 
and Kur. The right-wing fraction of the PSrsI turn up in Parsua, which 
was the Assyrian name for a canton in the North-Western Zagros, 
somewhere to the - south-south-east of the basin of Lake Urmlyah,* 
while the right-wing fraction of the AsagartiyS [Assyriaci Zikirtu) is 
located in the Assyrian records somewhere to the east or south-east of 
Lake Urmlyah. 

This bifurcation into a westward-riding and a south-eastward-riding 
column was likewise to be the history of me Turkish-speaking Nomads 
who were to break upon the Iranian Plateau in the eleventh century of 
the Christian Era.* It would have been strange if the wave of Iranian- 

* See Adontx, N.; Histotre iTArpUiae, La Origma (Pern <946, Union Gto^nle 
Am^menne de Bienfunnee), p. 308. In Strabo: GtOfra^ea, Book XI, dup. vii, $ 1 
(C 508) <uid J 8 (C 514), theee f>onh-we»ten) Yeuriyi are celled Ouitioi. 

> See Le Strenge, G.: Th* L*mdt of Ou Easum Catiphau (Cambridge 1905, Univer- 
tity Preit), pp. 175-6. 

1 The evidence for the exietence of this north-weetem Ptrtut, and for iti location 
•omrwhere to the north of the Upper Zeb (? i.e. the upper coune of the Letter ZabJ it 
aet out by Sidney Smith ia Jkum, Chapun XL-Lv, Literary Critieitm and Hittory 
(^ndoo 19^, Milford), pp. ii^to (note# 24 end 25, referring to p. 28}. See alto 
rorrer, op. cit., pp. 89-90, and Adontx, op. dt^ pp. teo-3 and 366-9. The name of thia 
Partua, like the name Madai (Mida, Media), nm occun in the anrula of Shalmanctcr 
III. According to Kflni^, F. W.: AltaU Gaadehte dir Mider und Perttr (Leipxig 1934, 
Hinrieha), p. C Partua u hrtt heard of io 8^ B.c., Madai in 836 b.c. Cp. Cameron, G. G.: 
A Hiitcry 0/ Early Iran (Chic^ Univeraity of Chicago Prett), pp. 143-^ 

* Thia inatance ia alto a reminder of the fact (noticed on p. 606, n. 3, above) that the 
frontier of the Euntian Steppe betvreen the Pamir Plateau and the aouth-eaat comer of 
the Caapian Sea waa not the on^ aector on which an erupting horde of Euraaian Nomada 
waa apt to fan out in diverae dirtedona in the courae of ita &ther advance. In and after 
the eleventh century of the Chriatian Ere the fanning out, aa ^ afield aa Iridia on the 
left and Anatolia on the right, of the Turka who had croaaed the frontier between the 
Pemira and the Caapian waa matched by a corresponding diapersion of their brethren 
who had timultaneoualy broken out of heart of the Steppe into ita Great Weatem 
&y through the gap between the Caspian tod the Urala. Some of thcae Turkiah-tpeeking 
invaders of the Western Bay mo\’ed north-weatward up the Volm towairU Great 
Bulgaria (Qixkn); others moved aouth-weatarard into the Kuban; whSe others, advanc¬ 
ing due westward, crossed first the Don and eventually the Carpathians, when a remnant 
of the Ghuxx (ditar Cununa) found aaylum on the Hungarian Alfbld from the pursuing 
Mongols (lee XlII. x. 5^4-55). 

A aimtJtaneoua eruption north and aoutfa of the Caapian Sea waa, indeed, normal. 
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speaking Nomads—this time Saparda, Cimmerians, Scyths, Paktyes, 
and Kaspioi {Latinl Caspii)—who broke upon the same plateau out of 
the same steppe in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., had not splayed 
apart in the same two divergent directions; and the word Taktyik&’ in 
Herodotus's description of District No. 13 in his gazetteer is not the 
only piece of evidence that points to this conclusion. The tribal name of 
a detachment of the Paktyes established in Anatolia may also perhaps 
be detected in the place-names Paktye, borne by a town at the neck of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula before the end of the sixth century b.c.,* and Pakty£s» 
borne by a mountain near Ephesus/ and likewise in the personal name 
Taktyas* which, in Herodotus's history/ is borne by a Lydian whom 
Cyrus put in charge of Croestis’s captured treasure, and who took this 
opportunity to place himself at the head of a Lydian insurrectioa against 
Achaemenian rule. It is also worth noticing that the Kaspioi, whom 
Herodotus locates in the corridor leading out of KhurSs^ into Azer¬ 
baijan, as one of the peoples in his District No. 11, and in the lower basin 
of the rivers Aras and Kur, as one of the peoples in his District No. 15, 
appear in his field-state of Xerxes' expeditionary force in an association 
which suggests that there must have been another detachment of Kaspioi 
who, like the other wing of the Paktyes, were established somewhere in 
Eastern Iran.* 

On this line of reasoning, we may interpret the ‘Paktytki’ in Hero¬ 
dotus’s description of District No. 13 of his gazetteer as standing for 
Paktyes who were not the well-known bearers of the name in Eastern 
Iran, where it had survived down to the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era in the form Pakhtun-PakhtSna. The Paktyes whom Hero¬ 
dotus had found associated with the Armenians would not be these 


In the fifth centuiy of the Christitn En. for example, the Hunt were invading the 
Indian and the European penineula of Ana at the aune moment, while in the seventh 
centurr b.c. the westward advance of detachments of Cimmerians and Scyths south of 
the Caipian into Anstolis wst secompanied bv a simultaneous wettwtrd sdvance of 
other detschmenu of the laxne two peoplei north of the Csmisn into the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe (where the passage of a band of Cinuneriana, in advance of a 
purauiai band of Scytha, was attested by t& name 'Cimmerian Bosphorus' by which 
the Straits of Kerch were known in Hellenic parianee). 

It will be evident that, when a Nomad boide thus erupted nonh and south of the 
Caspian Sea aimultaneoualy, and then fanned out both in tne Great Weatem Bay of the 
Steppe and in Soudr-Wett Asia, ita extreme right and left winn might eventually come 
to rest at an enormous distance apart. On the nap of the Old iVorld in the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, for example, the fanning out of the Beahkirds was com¬ 
memorated by the survival of their name both in the Southern Urals and in South- 
Western Baluchistan; and in the light of this latter-day parallel it ts not surprising to 
find the Boudinoi, whom Herodotus (Book IV, chape, ai and 108) locates within the 
timbered country north of the ateppes cast of the River Don (locates, that ia, somewhere 
in the ncighbourho^ of BashkiristanX also figuring (in Book I, chap, rot) as one of the 
tribes of the Medea under the name ^udioi, or again to find established on the banks 
of the River Kuban the right wing of the Sinded whose left wing stamped this originally 
Eurasian Nomad people's name first on the River Indus and eventiuily on the whole 
Indian sub-eontinent. ■ See Herodotus, Book Vl, chap. 36. 

> See Strabo: Gtographiea, Book XIV, chap, i, f 13 (C 636), and chap, i, \ 39 (C 847). 

> Book I, chapa. 153-6. 

* This eastern wing of the Kaspioi is mentioned in Book VII, chapter between 
the Gaadaro-Dadican brigade on the one aide and the Sarafan (PrrrirJ Ziika) con¬ 
tingent on the other side. The Persian commanders of the Gsndaro-Dsdicsn brigade 
and of the Caspian contingent are brothers. These Eastern Kaspioi, like the Eastern 
Paktyes, are described in this context as wearing tisymai (abeepakin coats). See pp. 
635-0, below. 

BSMO.vn 
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Pactyui denizens of Harahvatil, to whom Herodotus had allotted both 
his District No. 13 under their own name and his District No. 14 under 
the descriptive title ‘borderers’(Thamanaioi); the Armenians' Pactyan 
associates would be a western branch of the Pactyan horde who had 
established themselves in Eastern Anatolia and who must have been 
associated with, if not identical with, the intrusive Nomad occupants 
of the same territory who bore the name Cimmerians’.* The Greek 
adjectival form 'Paktyik£’ would be an Hellenic man of letters’ rationali¬ 
zation of a plural form of the substantive ‘Pakty-’ taking the non-Indo- 
European plural ending in ‘k’ which was endemic in the region between 
the ^ucasus and Mesopotamia;^ and this plural ‘Paktuk’ would 
reappear in the second and third syUables of the name ‘Katpatuka’ 
whi(^, like the name ‘Armina’, makes its first appearance in history in 
the Achaemenian lists of dakydva. TCatpatuka’ would signify 'the Paktyes 
domiciled in Khatti’, as distinguished from their brethren and homo¬ 
nyms who were domiciled in the South-East Iranian dahydui known as 
HarahvatiS. 

If Cappadocia and the peoples along the north coast of Anatolia 
between Cappadocia and ^Ichis, exclusive of Colchis itself, had in 
truth been thus associated with Nairi-Armina in a single vicero3ralty 

> A remnant of the Cimmerians who had mept wettwarda aa far as the west cosst of 
Anatolia in the aeventh century B.& appears to nave survived in Cappadocia, to judge 
bf the bet that the name by which Cappadocia waa aubaequently known in the Armuian 
language waa Gamir mSek, J. V. : Gtuhuhtt Jtr Jtfedrr utid Ptnrr (Gotha 1906, 
Peithea, a voU-i), vol. 1, p. 148). 

^e ^uiaition of a plural ending in It' waa one of the penaltiea entailed in aettling 
within ana. Thia fate overtook the Armenian language and, among other aub- 
stantives in it, the Aimeniana' own name for themtelvea; for 'Haix', aa the Armcniana 
called themaelves, ia the plural of a alngular form 'Hay' which would appear to denote 
an inhabitant of the country, occupying the north-weat comer of the Euphratei Basin, 
which the Kittitea had once known aa 'Hayaaa' and which the Hellenic geographers were 
Ister to know sa ‘Armenia Minor'. Gutdia war-band, likewise, became known fif there 
ii any lubaunce in our conjecture on p. 60^ above) aa *Gordi-k' (pratd Kardoukhoi) ia 
the mountain bunker between the Rivera Bohtin (Lctini Centntla) and Tigris which 
brou^t their south-eastward trtk to a halt and whi^ came to be known, after them, as 
'GordyCnS*. Taokhoi whom Xenophon and hit comrades encouaterixl in the high¬ 

lands in the hinteriand of the south-eastern comer of the Black Sea were perhapa a lost 
tribe of Transca^ian Nomad Dahi who had acquired the same inevitable plunl in 'k' 
after finding their way into thia 'living muaeum’ in whi^ ao many splinters of broken 
peoples silted up (though (here was also s cape and a town called TaokhS and a canton 
called TaokhSn^ outside the 'k' area, along the coast of Fart (see Strabo: Gngropkua, 
Book XV, chap, iii, $ 3 (C 728), and Ptolemy; Geograptda, Book VI, chap, iv, a, 3, 
and 7)). 

The Saparda, who had beaded the Eurasian Nomads' seventh-centum ride into 
Anatolia, in the van of the column in which the Piktyea, Cimmeriana, Scytht, ar^ 
Ka^ioi followed behind them in ^helon, reappeared aa Sevordi-k tome fourteen cen¬ 
turies later, when circa a.D. 750-;^ they sack^ an outpost which had bwn eatabliahed 
at Bardha'ah ^ the Arab Muslim conouerora of the Satanian Empire. The historical 
evidence bearing on this incident is disevased in Marqusrt, J.: OsteuropOiteht md 
Oitcuiaticeiu Stre^xi^t (L^aig 1903, Dieterich), pp. 36-40. and in Macartney, C. A.: 
Tfu Majnatt in the Ninth Century (Cambridge 1930, University Press), pp. 87-90 and 
174-6. These Modem Western students of the origins of the Magyars lud been led 
astny by the Dyaantine acholar-emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitua's er/oneoua 
assertion that these survivors of the Saparda who had invaded Muth-Weat Asia in the 
seventh century B.C. were a detachment of the Magyar horde. The form in which Cm- 
ataniine preaenta the Ssparda’s name—Xa^oproi dopoAoi—ia manifes^y ■ transliteration 
of an Arabic original ‘SIwardlysh al-aafal’. ‘the lowland Siwardlyah*^ in the plain be¬ 
tween the Qinblah and the River Kur, as contrasted with 'the highland Siw«rdiyah' 
•omewhere else. Mas'udi’s and Istakhil's description of these descendants of the Ssparda 
u being ‘a kind of Armenian' is not so wide of the niark aa Conttantine's blunder. 
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by the policy of Cyaxares and Cyras II, it would follow that Persia and 
Media were not the only politick divisions of the Achaemenian Empire 
that Darius partitioned in his new iiscal map. Besides dividing Persia 
into two fragments, one of them now officially tax-paying and the other 
still nominally exempt, and Media into four fragments, Darius vrill also 
have divided Armenia into three by erecting the peoples between the 
northern boundary of Armenia Proper and the Black Sea coast of 
Anatolia into a separate taxation district, duly reported by Herodotus as 
his District No. 19, and by detaching Cappadocia from Armenia, at 
any rate for fiscal purposes, to constitute a taxation district—Herodo¬ 
tus's District No. 3—in which we find Cappadocia brigaded with a 
province, administered from Dascylium near the Anatolian coast of the 
Ma of Marmara, which had already been detached politically from 
Lydia.' 

We are now perhaps in a poridon to take the full measure of the 
grievous change for the worse in the domestic life of the Achaemenian 
Empire which was the nemesis of Darius’s assassination of the reigning 
emperor and usurpadon of the Imperial Crown. Under the Cyran 
branch of the House of Achaemenes, as under the foregoing Median 
dynasty, the Empire had (if we have been right in our reconstruedon 
of its ^tory) been securely grounded on the paramountcy of a broad 
associadon of imperial peoples—the Medes, the Persians, the Armenians, 
and eventually also the Bactrians—who were bound to one another by 
their common enjoyment of a privileged status and their common 
loyalty to a dynasty by whose generosity this status had been conferred 
upon them.* A sadly different picture is presented in Herodotus's gazet¬ 
teer of Darius’s taxadon districts; for, in spite of the errors and con¬ 
fusions, here and there, that we have been attempdng to clear up, 
Herodotus's gazetteer does bring to light something that none of the 
six official lists of dahydva betray. As a result of the revolts against 
Darius’s assumption of the Imperial Crown which had broken out in 
622 B.c. among the privileged paramount peoples of the Empire as 
well as among the subject peoples, Darius had found himself constrained 
to reduce to a dangerously narrow compass the once broad basis of 
voluntary support on which Cyaxares’ and Cyrus II’s regime had safely 
rested. Of the four former imperial peoples, the Bactrians alone had 
retained their previous position intact. The Persians had been parti¬ 
tioned most invidiously into a still privileged remnant of loyalists in 
Pars and a batch of dissident communides—the Yaudyi and MadiyS in 
LSristin and the South-Eastern AsagartiyS in Kirmin—who had been 
degraded to the ranks of their own former subjects. Media had been 
partitioned, for fiscal purposes, into four fragments—in addition to the 

> Thii aepinte province, biown in Hellenic perUnce •• ‘Hellespontine Phr)^’, 
fnuit have been detached politically from Lydia already before the date of Danut'a 
division of the Achaemenian Emjiire into taxation diatricts, since Herodotus testifies to 
ict separate existence on the political map, not only in the first decade of the ^th century 
B.a, at the time of the Ionian Revolt (see Book Vl, chap. 1^), but already as early at the 
reign of Cambyaes, when the governor of Dascylium, Mitrabatet, was at loncrhesds 
with the viceroy of Sardis, Onztea, who had been ^rus's appointee (see B^k III, 
chaps. 130 and tafi, and the present Annex, p. 671, buow). 

* On this point, see Hcrzfeld, op. dt., pp. tty^iS. 
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deportation of the dhacinis who bad been marooned on the islands in 
the Persian Gulf. Armenia had been partitioned for fiscal purposes into 
three fragments. 

No doubt Darius felt rueful about having to take these precautionary 
measures. They were a poor substitute for the goodwill that the House 
of Achaemenes had forfeited in consequence of the extinction of the 
Cyran branch and the transfer of the crown to the Ariaramnan branch 
through the assassination of a reigning emperor who had professed 
himself to be Cyrus’s authentic son and Cambyses’ legitimate successor. 
We know that Darius did his utmost retrospectively to jxistify his acts 
and to regularize his position. He published his own account of the 
obscure and controversial events of the year 522-521 b.c. on the cliff- 
face at Behistan in the three languages of the imperial capitals,' and 
arranged for the distribution of an Aramaic translation of the text, in 
a portable form, throughout his dominions.* He married two of Cyrus's 
daughters and one of his granddaughters whose father had admittedly 
been the genuine Smerdis,* whether the Smerdis whom Darius had 
assassinated had been the murderer’s subsequent wife’s father or an 
impostor. He also, as his inscriptioos and bas-reliefs record, took care 
to employ Medes as well as Persians in posts of high confidence and 
responsibility.* In the light of these recorded evidences of Darius’s 
genera] policy, we could have guessed—even without the help of the 
direct evidence that we have gleaned from Herodotus—that, in taking 
his precautions to make it impossible for an integral Persia, integral 
Media, and integral Armenia ever again to be carried away by an anti- 
Ariaramnan national movement, as each of these three great sub¬ 
empires had been carried away in 522-521 B.C., Darius would have 
taken pains to avoid any unnecessary provocation. 

The straightforward way of guarding against the danger in Media 
and Armenia would have been simply to abolish the two sub-empires 
and to break each of them up into a number of smaller viceroyalties; 
but, as we have seen,’ there are indications in Herodotus’s work that, 
on the post-Darian map of the Achaemenian Empire, an integral 
viceroyalty of Media and an integral viceroyalty of Armenia still sur¬ 
vived side by side with the smaller districts into which either of them 
had been dissected by Darius for fiscal purposes. This coexistence of an 
old political with a new fiscal map was revealed to us by an examination 
of inconsistencies in the Herodotean gazetteer which we traced back to 
a confusion in certain places between the two coexistent maps; and 

* See V. v. 499, n. 5. 

* ‘By the fevour of Ahunmezde this inecriptioo in other weys I made. In addition, it 
wu in Aryan, and hai been made on leather.... Aftenverda this inscription waa aent by 
me everywhere amona the provincei; the people universally were pleased’ (‘DB’, $ 70, 
Profeator R. G. Kents tranalation in OU Peraan, p. tjz). 

A well-thumbed fragment of the Aramaic translation had been retrieved by Modem 
Weitem archaeologiitt from the d 4 bris of the loyel Jewith military cantonment et 
ElephantinS (lee Hoonacker, A. van: Un$ CortmunauU^dio^Aratn^mm d £Uphantint, 
€n E^u.aux ere* liicUt av. y.-C. (London t 9 ts> Milford), p. 3a). 

* Olmatead, A. T.: Hiitory of Vu Ptnien Empirt (Chicago 1948, University of 
Chicago Preat), p. 109. 

* See Jungc, P. Dareiet I (lycipzig 1944, Harraaaowitz), pp. 1Z9-30, with n. 13 to 

*hap. 5. e On pp. ^3-ri, above. 
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the official preservation of Cyaxares* and Cyrus ll's sacrosanct sub¬ 
empires is indeed what we shotild have expected a priori, for an official 
abolition of them would have been flagrantly impolitic. Besides keeping 
open the wounds unavoidably inflicted on the pride of high-spirited 
imperial peoples who had constrained Darius to subdue them by force 
of arms in 522-521 b.c.» so drastic a precautionary measure as this would 
have advertised Darius’s lack of confldence in the finality of a victory 
which had indeed been glorious just because it had been so hardly won. 
We shall therefore not be surprised to And that Darius officially respected 
the integrity of the Cyran viceroyalties, but at the same time we must 
not allow ourselves to be hoodwinked by Darius into imagining that 
the power of the dangerous viceroyalties was not broken in fact as a 
result of the partitioning of these particular viceroyalties Into a larger 
number of smaller districts on Darius’s new fiscal map. 

Darius was not named ‘the huckster’* for nothing, and his precocious 
appreciation of the potency of economics and finance in public a^rs 
gave him the cue for solving his political problem of taking precautions 
without giving provocation by attracting attention to what he was 
actually doing. Darius was aware of the power of the purse; and he will 
have perceived that a viceroy—or some insurgent nationalist leader who 
might have disposed of a viceroy as Darius himself had disTOsed of 
Smerdis—would not And it easy to try conclusions with the Imperial 
Government when the control of revenue within his viceregal boundaries 
had been transferred from him to several district intendants of finance, 
each separately and directly responsible to the Imperial Chancery. Of 
course, in an empire in which most of the provinces were economically 
backward, and in which a money economy was still in its infancy, the 
power of the purse was modest if measured by twentieth-century 
Western standards; yet, combined with the weapon of secret intelli¬ 
gence, which the Cwtral Government will have also acquired by setting 
up a new financial administrative network independent of the existing 
political administrative network, the separation of political and fiscal 
powers would greatly reduce a viceroy’s capacity for making mischief. 
Darius must have perceived that his new network of taxation districts, 
operating unobtrusively behind the facade of an old network of vice¬ 
royalties, would be, de facto, the effective engine of imperial administra¬ 
tion in a huckster-emperor’s hands. 

The local variations in the relation of the new fiscal map to the old 
political map are significant. The policy of breaking up, on the fiscal 
map, viceroyalties mat were politically dangerous was applied, as we 
shall see, not only to Media and Armenia, but also to ‘Babylon-cum- 
Beyond the River’ (‘Pahat Babili u Ebir-Nari’),* which was partitioned 
into the two taxation districts BiblruS and AthurS, and to West Anatolia, 

> ‘Dariiu’i ■neument of tribute tod other limiltr mcMuree of hie provoked the Per- 
etene into coining the mot thet Dariui wm a hucketer, Cembyeee a deapot and Cyrus a 
father—in tlluaioD to Dariue'e vice of dealing in a huekater'a spirit with all alfain of 
•tste, to Cambyaea* vices of irritability and contemptuouiness, and to Cyrus's virtue of 
gentlenese and to the consequently invariable benencence of his sets’ (Herodotus, Book 
III, chap. 89). 

* See Professor G. G. Cameron’s obaerratioo quoted on p. 6s7, a. 3. below. 
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which was partitioned into the two taxation districts Sparda and Yauna, 
though in either of these two cases, likewise, the political viccroyalty 
appears to have been kept intact.' By contrast, the loyal Viceroyalty of 
Harahvatd was enlarged politically by the addition of Zrika,^ and was 
still further enlarged on the 6scal map by the attachment to it, for 
taxing purposes, of the disaffected Persian cantons Asagarta, Yautiyi, 
and Maka, in Kirmin and LdristSn, to constitute the Herodotean 
Taxation District No. 14.* The loyal Viccroyalty of Bikhtril, again, 
seems to have been left intact not only on the political map but also on 
the fiscal map, where it constituted Ae Herodotean Taxation District 
No. 12.* 

It will be seen that Dariiu's policy was as adroit as any policy could 
be in the adverse circumstances with which the Ariaramnan usurper 
had ODndemned himself to have to contend; yet a sovereign who has 
acquired the nickname ‘huckster’ stands convicted of not b^g loved; 
and, for all that Darius could do, it was beyond his power, and beyond 
his successors’ power, to put the Achaemenian Empire back on to the 
broader basis of consent and support on which it had rested in the 
auspicious Cyran initial chapter of its history. When Darius and Xerxes 
then proceeded to strain me weakened structure of their regime by 
embarking on an ambitious forward policy of incorporating the re¬ 
mainder of the Hellenic World, together with its Nomad lunterland 
on the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, it is no wonder that 
they should have run into a catastrophe. 

The Art^nguity of Homonyms 

The foregoing general account of the administrative geography of the 
Achaemenian Empire must now be supplemented by some considera¬ 
tion of the evidence—partly anticipated in the preceding discussion— 
which was at the disposal of twentieth-century Western scholars seeking 
to identify and locate particular countries and peoples named in the 
extant sources of information, both official and Herodotean. One of 
the difficulties that beset an investigator in this field was the frequent 
occurrence of an identical name in more than one place on the map, 
and it may therefore be useful to face this fertile source of confusion 
before plunging into details. 

The occurrence of these homonyms was confiising in two ways. In 
the first place it was apt to leave the investigator in doubt as to whether 
he was confronted wi^ a single people or with two or more distinct and 
separate peoples bearing such-and-such a name. Cases in point were the 
uncertainty about the existence of a north-western detachment of 
Paktyes in Cappadocia (Katpatuka)' and of a south-eastern detachment 
of I^pioi in Arachosia (HarahvatiS) or thereabouts.* In the second 
place it was not always possible, even where the recurrence of a name 
was not in doubt, to be sure that the recurrence was anything more than 

> See pp. 657 end 678, below. 

* See p. 584, with n. 3, above, aod p. 837, below. 

* Sec pp. 632 and 637, below, * See p. 644, below. 

i See pp. 608-10, above. * See p. 609, above, aod pp. 635-4, below. 
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a coincidence that was a phonetic accident of no historical significance.* 
In the third place, even if it could be demonstrated—or at least be 
shown to be probable—that the homonyms really were recurrences of 
the same name in the same language, it was not always possible to 
determine the recurrent name’s character. On the one hand tt might be 
a genuinely proper name, whose occurrence in different places was 
evidence that the two or more peoples bearing it were akin to one 
another and that they had reached their eventuid locations from some 
common original centre of dispersion, however remote from one another 
might be the regions in which they had respectively come to rest at the 
end of their divergent migrations. A number of apparent examples of 
the fission and fanning out of Eurasian Nomad peoples in the course 
of their eruption out of the Steppe into the regions roimd about have 
come to our notice already in otir discussion of the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the Paktyes.* We have, however, also already come across 
names that are manifestly not proper names but are descriptive epithets 
or labels which bear their meaning on their face and which in some cases 
are known to have been current side by side with genuine proper 
names which they had not driven out of currency. A cU^ic example is 
the multiple nomenclature of one branch of the people whose proper 
name w'as Paktyes.* The south-eastern Paktyes lived, as we know, in 
a country that bore the proper name Harahvatij {Latifii Arachosia) in 
virtue of being situated in the basin of a river which in the Avtsta is 
called the Harahvaiti.* This dahySui is called exclusively by the name 
of the a)untry in the official lists, and this place-name Harahvatij 
{ethnikon HarahvatiyS) is duly reproduced in the Hellenized form 
‘Arakhdsia’ {ethnikon Arakhdtoi) in the works of post-Herodotean Hel¬ 
lenic geographers. In Herodotus’s work, on the other hand, the name 
‘Arakhosia’ never occurs. In his field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary 
force, Herodotus calls the people of Arachosia by their national name 
'Pakt>'e8’,< while in his gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts he calls 
them by their descriptive label ‘thamanaioi’, meaning ‘borderers’.* 

It is evident that the same title ‘borderers’ might have been conferred 
by the Achaemenian authorities, whether officially or informally, on 
half a dozen different peoples who would have had nothing in common 
with one another beyond their geographical location on one or other of 

< In a cautionary comment, Profetaor G. G. Cameron recommenda a prudent ad¬ 
herence to the hypotheaia of a nos-aianificut coincidence unlcu and until convincing 
evidence in favour of tome other explanation preaenta itaelf. *1 feel', he vrritea, ’that 
there are paasagea in which you have leaned too heavily on homoormi. I believe, for 
example, that many town names go back to aucb primordial timea tnat any attempt to 
deduce tribeh ethnic, or Unguiitic conduaiona ia hopeleu. I am innately suapicioua of 
auch things. We thought, for example, that Arbela meant "the Four God City", and ao 
it could have been interpreted in Semitic; but iww earlier documents present ua with 
Urhillum, which ia by no meana ao enlainablc. The name, oonsequently, is pre- 
Semitic.’ After receiving thii wiae and kindly caution, the writer of thii Annex could not 
plead that be bad rwt been warned. 

* Sea pp. 6ob-9, above. t See j>p. 593-4, above. 

* See Jackson, A. V. W., in Tht Cambridgt Hutory oj India, vol. t (Cambrige 1933, 
University Press), p. i 3 i, n. 3. 

* See Herodotus, Bwk VII, chape. 67 and (?) 86 (if ’Paktyes' is to be read here ta an 
emendation for a repetitive ‘Kaaptoi’). 

* Sec Herodotui, Book III, chap. 93 
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the Achaemenian Empire’s far-flung frontiers; and in this case an 
identical label would have been presumptive evidence, not that the 

n les bearing it were akin, but, on the contrary, that they had nothing 
) with one anotlier. On a latter-day map of Iran and the regions 
round about, there were, as we have already noticed,' at least two 
’dSmSns’: one between the eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
and the west bank of the Indus, and the other at the southern approaches 
to the Hindu Kush in the basin of the KSbul River; and there was 
evidently no reason to suppose that there was any national affinity 
between these eastern and northern borderers of an Afghan Empire. 
In the administrative geography of the Achaemenian Empire the only 
borderers labelled, in the extant sources, with the word ‘darnin’ were 
the Paktyes of Arachosia; but there was another word signifying ‘border’ 
in the Old Persian language which did occur in at least four places on 
the Achaemenian and HeUenic map of Iran, and this was ‘paraitaka’. 

One such ‘paraitaka’ was the first district of Media which Alexander 
found on his path in his twelve days’ march in the spring of 330 B.c. 
from his winter-quarters in Persia (Pirsa, Ears) to Ecbatana (Hamadin),* 
and these indications locate this ‘paraitaka’ in the latter-day pro;dnce of 
Ispahan.^ This was evidently the border province of Media over against 
Persis, and that will have been the country of the Par£tak£noi who are 
cited by Herodotus in his lisri of the tribes of the Medes. This ‘paraitaka’ 
between Media and Persis may also be the Partakka or the Partukka 
mentioned in the Assyrian King Esarhaddon’s record of the Assyrian 
cavalry’s operations on the Iranian Plateau, between the Zagros and the 
Centr^ Desert, in 673 since on the same expedition the Assyrians 
also raided a count^ called Patush Arri, and tUs name is evidently 
identical with the name of the Pateiskhoreis who were one of the tribes 
of the Persians according to Strabo.* There was, however, another Median 
‘paraitaka’, known to post-Herodotean Hellenic geographers and like¬ 
wise included in Media by them,’ though not mentioned by Herodotus,* 
near the intersection of the Great North-West Road and the Great 

< On p. 5^ n. t, tbove. 

* See Aman: AUxandri, Book III, chap, xix, $ a. 

1 For tbia 'paraitaka' at the aouth-eaatem extremity of Media, tee further Strabo: 
GtograMea, Book II, chap, i, $ a6 (C So); Book XI, chap, xiii, { 6 (C $34); Book XV, 
chap, u, $ 8 (C 7*3) and } 14 (C yaS); chap, iu, § 6 (C yap); B^k Avl, chap. 1, $ ly 
(C y^). ^ See Herodoiut, Book I, chap. loi. 

( Sm Cameron, G. G.: w4 HisMry ef Early /ran ^Chicago 1936, Univertity of Chicago 
Preia), pp. tya-^ In tpite of the aimiUrity of their namea, thcae two diatricta are not 
identical, aince they are mentioned aide by aide (aee Luckenbill, D.D.: Aneimt Records 
^ Assyria and Bal^lonsa (Chicago 1936-7, Uaiveraity of Chicago Preaa, a vola.), toL 
ii.pp. S«9. 540, 566). 

* See Strabo: Geographica, Book XV, chap, tii, f i (C yay), cited by Canveron, ibid. 
Eaerhaddon’a recora runs: 'Patuah Arra, a diatrict on the border ot the aalt deaert, 
which lica in the land of the diattnt Medea, on tbe edge of Mount Bikni, the lapia 
laruli mountain, the toil of whoae land not one among the kinga my fachera bad trod¬ 
den’ (Luckenbill, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 519, 5^, [560], 567). 

7 See, for example, Strabo: GtograpUea, ^k Xf, chap, xii, { 4 (C taa); Book XV. 
chap, iii, § la (C yia); BmIi XVI, chap, i, 4 a (C 736) and J 8 (C 73W. 

* Herodotua'a rarftak^noi cannot hare been the uihabitanta of this weatem ‘parai¬ 
taka’, conaidering that, in hia itinerary of the Achaemenian Empire's Great North-Weat 
Road in Book V. chapa. 49-54i Herodotua doea not saaign to Media any of the territory 
through which this road ran. According to the passage in Book V, chaps. sa-S3, the road 
ran frm 'Armenia' through 'Madter into ‘ruaaia’ (see pp. 629-30, below). 
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North-East Road.’ There was a third *paraitaka* on one of the borders 
of Sogdiana which cannot be located exactly from Arrian's narrative^ of 
Alexander’s operations there, and there was a fourth—the latter-day 
Sakast£n£ (Seistan)—astride the lower course of the River Hilmand 
between Zarangiand (Zr 2 ka) and Arachosia (Harahvatii).^ 

Obviously there was no more affinity between the inhabitants of these 
four ‘paraitakas’ in an Achaemenian Iran than there was in a Medieval 
Western Christendom between the inhabitants of the March of Ancona, 
the March of Brandenburg, Denmark, and Finmark, or between the 
inhabitants of the County Palatine of Durham, the quarter known as 
the Pallant within the walls of the city of Chichester, a Kur Pfalz astride 
the Rhine and an Ober Pfalz at the northern tip of Bavaria. 

While ‘borderers’—denoted by the synonyms ‘paritakgnoi’ and 
‘thamanaioi’—is one of the descriptive labels on the map of the Achae- 
mcnian Empire, another is ‘painkSs’, meaning people practising an 
objectionably distinctive religion. We have observed already* that this 
name, Graeci ‘parikanioi’, was one of several descriptive titles of an 
Iranian-speaking Nomad people, marching with Sogdiana in the upper 
valley of the Jaxartes (Sir Darya), whose national name had not been 
preserved. The Achaemenian imperial authorities, who had originally 
confounded this people with a host of others of their kind under the 
generic title *Sak&' signifying ‘Eurasian Nomads’, appeared to have 
subsequently distinguished them from other Nomads by calling them 
alternatively ‘Hauma'( ?)drinking Saki’ (‘Saki Haumavargi’), in Elusion 
to one of their religious rites, and 'the Allies’ (the Herodotean ‘Atelai’), 
in allusion to their exceptionally favourable juridical relation wim the 
Achaemenian Empire. But this particular people had no monopoly of 
being in a treaty relation with the Achaemenian Imperial Government 
or of drinking hauma or, again, of practising an objectionable religion 
and accordingly, when we find another people labelled 'parikanioi’ in 
Herodotus’s gazetteer, we cannot infer from the common name that 
these two peoples had anything in common beyond their common 
fiulure to win approval for their respective religions, whatever these 
may have been. This common label ‘pairikis’, rendered 'parikanioi' in 
Greek, was undoubtedly affixed to each of the two peoples to whom 
Herodotus applies it; for in a.d. 1952 the upper basin of ^e Sir Darya, 
which had once been the habitat of ‘the Hauma'( ?)drinking Saki’, still 
bore the name ‘Farghinah’, while the name of 3 place called Firghin, 
60 kilometres to the east of Tirum and 120 kilometres to the north of 
Bandar 'Abb 2 s,* together with the name of the neighbouring Mount 
Furghun, attested the former presence of people labelled 'parutan* just 

< See p. sto, n. 3, tbove. 

* Sec Arrian: Exptditio Altxandri, Book IV, chap, xxi and chap, xxii, H 1-2. 

s See Tam, W. w.: Tht Grttks in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1938, Umveraity 
Prea^, p. 93, following Icidore of Charix: Parthian Stattom, chap. 16. 

4 On pp. 594-S. above. 

* For example, the Hellenca who burned their father*' corptea and the CaJIatian 
Indiana who ate their father*’ corpae* (aee Herodotua. Book 111 . chap. 38) were, no 
doubt, both alike atigmatized aa ‘pairikit’ by devout Zoroaatmn Pertiana who expoacd 
their fathera' corpaea to be devoured by carrion-eating birda and beaats. 

* See Henfeld. op. cit., p. 83. 

BtMt.Tn X2 
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where we should expect to find ‘parikanioi’ whom Herodotus presents 
in his gaxetteer as yoke-fellows of the Asiatic Ethiopians in Darius’s 
eighteenth taxation district* 

A third descriptive epithet that was rife in the Achaemenian Empire, 
side by side with 'heathens’ and ‘borderers’, was ‘highlanders’. 
‘AkaufadiyS*, which bears this meaning in Old Persian, figures as the 
name of the people of an Achaemenian daJ^dui',* and ‘parvati, which, 
like ‘kaufa’, was an Iranian word meaning ‘mountain’,* appears in 
Greek dress in Herodotus’s ethnikon ‘Aparytai’ and in Ptolemy’s 
ethnika ‘Parouitai’ and ‘Parautoi’.* Did one of the prc-Indo-European 
languages current on the plateaux of Anatolia, Armenia, and Iran nave 
a woro meaning ‘hill cotintry’ which generated the name ‘Tabal’ in 
Assyrian records of the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries B.c. ?* In 
the Assyrian usage of this word Siere is an ambiguity; for, while it is 
used generically to signify the whole of the highlands of the Taurus and 
Antitaurus, it is also tised specifically as the proper name for one par¬ 
ticular principality in this region which bestrode ^e upper waters of the 
rivers of Cilicia in the country afterwards known to Hellenic geographers 
as Cataonia.* This variety of u^e leaves us in doubt as to whether the 
Tibarinoi in the Hcrodotean T^tion District No. 19, towards the 
eastern end of the Black Sea coast of Anatolia, were just the local 
highlanders (‘people of the tabal’), or whether ‘Tibartooi’, as applied to 
them, is a proper name which informs us that these were descendants of 
refugees from the East Central Anatolian principality of Tabal who had 
taken refuge in this north-eastern fastness from assaults by Moskhoi 
falling upon them from the west or by Saparda, Paktyes, Cimmerians, 
and Scyths falling upon them from the east, or both. Similarly we are 
left in doubt as to whether the Mount Tabor above the headwaters of 
the River Jordan was named after the Mount Atabyrios in Rhodes by 
Philistine settlers on the coast on which they stamped their own name; 
or whether the two mountains are both ciled ‘tabal’ simply because 
‘ubal’ means ‘mount’. However that may be, it is easier to believe that 
the ‘higWanders’ {Graec^ ‘Tapouroi’; Arabui ‘Tabari’) who gave the 
name ‘Tabaristan’ to the country between the Elburz Range and the 
south coast of the Caspian Sea, bore the same name as the Tibartooi 
of Anatolia because both peoples happened to live in a hill country, than 
it is to believe that the identity between the two names is evidence that 
the tv^’O peoples had a common ancestry; and the wisest course here is no 
doubt the third alternative of refraining, in defaxilt of positive evidence, 
from seeing in the resemblance between the two names ‘Tibarinoi’ and 
‘Tapouroi’ anything more than an accidental coincidence. 

Ifnere are at least three other cases in which corresponding doubts 
arise. Considering that the Iranian word ‘dahl’ (Sanskrit ‘dasa’) means 
‘brigand’, how are wc to know whether the {Lattni Dahae, Davi),^ 

* See further p. 623, below, * See p. 668, below. 

> See p. 647, with n. 5, below, * See p. 647, n. 6, below. 

* Hcoce the *Tub«r of Gen. x. a. * See Forrer, op. dt., p. 73. 

7 Tbie ethnikon 'D«vi* ia implied in the peraonal Dime ‘DSvui’, representing ■ Greek 
Dio*, which i* borne by alsvei in Latin tranaUtiona of Attic comediea written in the 
third century i.c. 
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whom we find at divers points on our map bear an identical name in 
virtue of having a common ancestry, or whether they bear it merely as 
the stigma of a disreputable common profession? Again, considering 
that the w'ord which appears in Hellenic dress as ‘Amardos’ or ‘Mardos* 
seems to be merely a rendering of the Old Persian word 'mardya' mean¬ 
ing ‘man’, how are we to know whether the north-western neighbours 
of the Tapouroi in the Elburz Range who bore this name, and their 
homonynis in the North-Western Zagros (the latter-day Mardistan, 
east of Lake Van) and in Persia, were branches of a single people which 
had split, like its sister-peoples the YautiyS, MaCiya, Parsi, and Asa- 
gartiyS,’ in the course of travelling across the Iraruan Plateau, or whether 
^e only thing that the three ban^ of ’rnardoi’ had in common was that, 
in their common Iranian tongue, they had, all three, elected to style 
themselves ‘the men’par exceuenct in allusion to their common pursuit 
of the same manly calling of robbery imder arms?* In the third place 
we find ourselves at a loss to tell whether the Yaudheya whose habitat 
was in the borderland between the Panjab and RSjputina were akin to 
the YautiyS (Outioi) of Lirist^n and to the Ouidoi of Transcaucasia, 
or whether the identity of these names tells us merely that the two 
peoples who bore them in India and in South-West Asia both took 
pleasure in calling themselves ‘the warriors'.’ 

After this precaudonary reconnaissance of some of the pitfalls graven 
across a scholar’s path by the ambiguity of homonyms, we have now to 
hazard ourselves on this treacherous ground. The one slightly encourag¬ 
ing feature in a foolhardy enterprise is that there is manifestly some 
safety in numbers. Where we have only a sii^Ie name to confront with 
a single name—for example ‘Tapouroi’ with ‘Tibarinoi’—the hypothesis 
of an accidental coincidence is, no doubt, our most prudent recourse. 
But, where we have a pair of names to confront with a corresponding 
pair—for example the Greek ‘Tibarfenoi’ plus ‘Moskhoi’ with the 
Assyrian ‘Tabal’ plus ‘Mushki’ (the Biblical ‘Tubal’ plus ‘Mesech’), 
or, again, the Mount ‘Tabor’ plus River ‘Jordan’ of Palestine with the 
Mount ‘Atabyrios’ of Rhodes plus River ‘lardanos’ of Crete—the 
hypothesis of sheer coincidence would seem less probable; and it would 
seem decidedly improbable where we have a four-in-hand on either 
side—as, for example, in the correspondence between the ‘YautiyS 
(Oudoi)’ plus ‘MaCiya (Mykoi)’ plus 'Asagartiya (Sagartioi)’ plus ‘Parsi 
(Persai)’ of South-Western Iran with the ‘Ouidoi’plus ‘Muqan* plus 
‘Asagardya’ plus ‘Parsua’ of North-Western Iran, ui this last case, at 
any rate, we can confidendy infer that our four associated pairs of 
homonyms are less likely to have been the product of Chance th^ to be 
the monument of an historical fission of each of four co-migrant peoples 
into two diverging wings. 

* $«« pp. 607-8, ibove. 

* Tbil question is nised by Stnbo in Book XI, chip, xiti, $ 3 (C 523). 

* For the Ysudheys,seeRspson, E.J., in Tkg Cambndg$ History of J»dia,ytAA, p. 528, 
■ltd de U Vsll6e Poussin. L.: L’lttdt osix Ttmps dtt Moiryas (Peru >930, Boccird), 
p. x6. 
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Notes on Names and their Locations 

In the following discussion of outstanding questions of interpretation 
and identification, we shall follow the order in which the names of peoples 
and countries occurring in our sources have been entered in Table V, 
attached to this Annex, which folds out opposite p. 772. In each succes¬ 
sive line we shall deal first with the Old Persian name in the left-hand 
column of the table, and shall then collider, in connexion with it, the 
Herodotean name or names that have been equated with it in the table, 
before proceeding to deal with the next Old Persian name in the left- 
hand column. 

The Parsd (Graeci Persai) who retained the status of a privileged 
imperial people in the Achaemenian Empire after its reorganization 
by Darius I were only a fraction of the Persian people. For one thing, 
they did not include the Nomad rearguard of the PSr^ who had become 
one of the tribes of the Achaemenian Empire’s Central Asian Nomad 
subjects the Pointed-Hood Saki (aJias Massagetaej; for these dilatory 
'Parsioi' did not mount the northern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
till circa 130 B.C.* Nor did Darius’s PirsI or Herodotus’s Persai include 
the right wing of the PirsS, known to the Assyrians as Parsua, which, 
in the course of the original Medo-Persian occupation of Western Iran, 
had settled, together with the right wings of the three companion 
peoples—Yautiya, MadiyS, AsagamyS—in Ardalan, in Azerbaijan, and 
still farther north and north-west, in the lower basin of the rivers Aras 
and Kur. Though a fourfold community of name would appear to 
testify to a common national origin, these north-western representatives 
of the four Persian peoples had all, no doubt, long since become Medes 
in their political feelings—as the north-western Asagartiyi, at any rate, 
showed by embarking on the forlorn hope of rising in revolt against 
Darius at the call of a leader claiming to be a descendant of Cyaxares 
after the revolt in Media Proper had been crushed and after the leader 
of that revolt had been captured at Raga (Rayy) and been executed at 
Ecbatana.^ It is more sigmficant that the Pirsi (Persai) of our lists do 
not include even the whole of that portion of the Persian people that 
had been under the sovereignty of the House of Achaemenes (Ha- 
khimanii) since the reign of Achaemenes’ son Tetspes (Cispil, repiabat 
circa 675-^40 B.C.). 

The original patrimony of the House of Achaemenes had been the 
canton of ParsuwaS or ParsawaS {Assyriaci ParsumaS or ParsamaS) in 
the upper basin of the River Karkhah, to the south of Media and to the 
north of the plains of Elam (i.e. it had been the latter-day country of 
Lfiristin).’ ParsuwaS is mentioned in the Assyrian records as early as 

' See Tern; Th4 Grttkt in Saetria and India, pp. 202-4. 

* See ‘DB*. » 32-33- 

* Thit location of Ptrauwei, which te Cuncron'a. hea been adopted in thit Study, at 
ag^ii the view (advocated by Sidney Snuth in hia Itaiah, Chaptrrt XL-LV, LiUrary 
Crititism and Hutory (London 1944, Milfordj, p. 28) that Partuwal waa not a leparate 
and distinct country from Pftraa, and waa ttot iituated in LQrittin, but waa identi^ with 
PSras and waa thertiore iituated in Fare. On thia view the appanage of the Cyran elder 
branch of Teitpea’ line was Anian alone, not Anian-cum-Parauwsi, while the appanage 
of the Arianmnan younger branch waa ■ Pina with which Pareuwai waa identic. In 
the preaent wnter*a amateur judgement, Sidney Smith's identification of Pareuwai with 
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815 and Achaemcncs {regnabat circa 700-675 B.c.)* must have been 
on the throne when Parsuwa$ sent a contingent to the army of the anti- 
Assyrian alliance, headed by Elam, whi^ defeated Se^acherib at 
Halulah.) Achaemenes' successor Teispes is described in later records as 
*King of the city of Anian’,* which must have lain somewhere on the 
border between ParsuwaS, Elam, and Babylonia;’ and it appears to have 
been in Teispes’ reign {circa 675-^40 b . c .) that the Achaemenian Dynasty 
achieved an immense extension of its dominions by adding to Parsuw’ai 
and AnSan the whole left wing of the Persian group of Iranian peoples 
on the farther side of Elam in the latter-day provinces of Pars, Liristin, 
and Kirm2n.^ Teispes must have found his opportunity as a ieriius 
gaudens during the great Assyro-Elanute war that had broken out in 663 
B.C. and that ended, after continuing for about a quarter of a century, in 
the destruction of Elam and the exluustion of the Assyrian winners of a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

Teispes divided these expanded dominions between his elder son 
Cyrus I (regnahat circa 640-600 B.C.), to whom he bequeathed the 
dynasty’s patrimony in Parsuwal and Anian, and his younger son 
Ajiaramnes, to whom he gave the dynasty’s new acquisitions in the 
South-East. The fortunes of the elder branch of the house were de¬ 
pressed when, after the destruction of Elam, Cyrus 1 of Anian was 
compelled by one of Asshurbanipal’s generals to acknowledge Assyria’s 
overlordship and to surrender one of his sons as a hostage;^ but there¬ 
after there was a dramatic reversal of fortunes which may have been a 

Pim wat leu convincing than Cameron'• location of it in LOriatin, and thia for two 
reaaoni. In the first place a Partuwai with which Aaiyria came into ixiUitary ceUiiion in 
the early yean of the eevench century a.c. acema more likely to have lain in LOriitin 
than to have lain in Fara, on the farther aide of Elam. In the aecond place it aecma un¬ 
likely that, whert Teiipea wu dividing hit dominiont between hit two tona, he tboutd 
have uiigned to hit younger ton Arianunnet hia own hereditary patrimony PartuwaS— 
u he will have done if Partuwai ia idcottcal with Piru—and have bequeathed to bia 
elder ton Cyrua I nothing more than bia new acquithion Anian. Teiapet’ partition of hia 
domioiona would be leas difficult to account for on the view that he aatigned to hia elder 
•on Cynu I hit own ancestral patrirrtony Partuwai in LOrittin, together with an Anian 
that had been the earlier and the nearer of Teispes' two acquititiona, while he aaaigned 
to hia younger aon Ariaramnea hit Uter and more distant acquiution Pirn. It it gco- 
^phically pouible that Teitpea, starting from Lurittin. should have pushed hit way 
mto Fart v*it Anian in the north-wett comer of the lowlands of Elam. 

> Sec Cameron: A Hixtory of Early Itan, p. 179. 

> See ibid., p. typ. 

> This battle ia dated 692 S.C. by Cameron, ioc. cit.; 691 by Sidney Smith in Tht 
Camhridgt Aneitnt Huto^, vol. iii (Cambridge 1925, University Press), p. 68. 

* See Cameron, op. cit., p. 180. 

t F. W. K6riXfi,inR\tAtUtuGouhiehudtrMtiUrundPerser{La^\^ t934,Hinrkba), 
p. 9, locates Anian somewhere not fu from ^e district of Dir, which lay in the north¬ 
east comer of Babylonia. Sidney Smith, in his Itaiah, Chattert XL^LV, p. 121 (note 27, 
referring to p. 28), identifies with the latter-day Badnh, just on me ‘Iiiql side of 
the ‘Iriqi-Peraian frontier, east by aouth of Baghdad. This focstion of Anian would 
appear to refute decisively Sidney Smith’s statement, in op. dt., p. 28, that ‘both 
Parsumal and Anian designate the province round Pasargadae'. Jn the immediately 
preceding sentence. Smith testifies that Anian was ‘known to the Babylonians from early 
Sumerian times'—i.e. from times when ‘the province round Pasargadae’, aiixu Firm, 
Persia, Para, was far beyond the horison of the l.and of Shinar. This last point is made 
by Weistba^^ in P.-W., loc. dt., cel. x 142. See also the present Study, p. 204, above. 

* See Cameron, op. dt., p. aia. 

r See Cameron, op. dt., p. 204. Sidney Smith areues. In Itaiah, Chaplm XL^LV 
p. 122 (note st’referring to p. a8), that this would nave been ultra wax for Cyxua I 
if he had bew already under the suzerainty of his brother Ariaramnes, as Caineron 
suggests that he was (see p. 6ex, with n. t, above). 
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consequence of the sudden rise of the Median Power upon the collapse 
of Assyria after Asshurbanipal’s death. The crown of Parsa, which 
Ariaramnes had mherited from his father Tcispes, was certainly never 
worn by Ariaramnes' grandson Hystasp^, the father of Darius Iand, 
since we find a scion of the elder branch of the House of Achaemenes— 
Cambys£s I {regnabat circa 600-559 B.C.), son of Cyrus I and father of 
Cyrus II—reining over Parsa as well as over ParsuwaJ, with the title 
‘King of the City of AnSan’, under the suzerainty of King Cyaxares of 
Media,^ it seems possible that the deposition of the Ariaranman branch 
of the Achaemcnidae may have been a consequence of a Median act of 
intervention that had restored the Cyran branch’s fortunes, though it is 
also possible that King Ariaramnes’ son King Ar8dm£s may have retained 
the throne of P 3 rsa till he was ejected from it by Cambyses I’s son 
Cyrus II as one of the moves m this empire-builder’s career of self- 


aggrandizement.* 

l^e only indication in Darius and Xerxes’ official lists of dahyava 
that the Pirsa to which these lists give the place of honour did not 
include the whole of the Persian territory which had been inherited by 
the successors of Teispes is the swarate mention of Maka in all six lists 
and of Asagarta as well in ‘DPe’. But we should not have known how to 
interpret the appearance of these two names in the official lists if the 
key ^d not been given to us by Herodotus’s list of the peoples com¬ 
prised in his Taxation District No. 14, in which we find not only the 
south-eastern Mykoi (Ma 6 iy 3 ) and the south-eastern Sagartioi (Asa- 
g^ya), but also the south-eastern Outioi (YautiyS),^ attached to the 
Thaxnanaioi (i.e. the Paktyes in Arachosia)* and to the Sarangai (ZrSka). 


* ‘Cyrus the Great was a areat-nephew of Ariaramnes, and a second cousin of 
Hystaqtea ^ther of Darius. I think we must credit Darius's statement that he was the 
ninth king of the Achaemcnian lin^ and to me the reasonable way to enumerate them 
is Achaemenes, Teispes, Cyrus I. Cambyses I, Cyrus 11 . Cambyses II-;-then, turning 
to the other line, Anatamnes, Arsames. Darius. Hystaspes was never King, since both 
he and his father Arsames were living when Dariua won the throne (so DSf, ^ 

aitd XPf, K 2 o-^S)i so that only Aratmes could bear the royal tide.’—Profesaor lualsnd G. 
Kent, in a note to the present writer. 

The texts, with English translations, of two tnscripttona foundat Hamadio(^bat8na). 
which puiport to have been dictated ^ King Ariaramnes (AmH) and by his son arid 
successor King Arsames (AsH) respectively, are published in Kent, R. G.: OU Persian: 
Gremtnar, Texts, Lmcon (New Haven. Conn, ^o, American Orierttal Sodepr), p. 1 16, 
with bibliomphies on p. toy. See also Kent: ‘The Oldest Old Persian Inscriptions', in 
the JoumaJ of the Aneritan Oriental Society, v<d. Ixvi, No. 3, July-September 1946, 
pp. ao6-ia. Kent’s conclusion is that 'the inscriprions of Arianmnes s^ Arsames were 
Inscribed in the time of Artsxerxes II, to do honour to the royal ancestors of ALrisrtmnes' 
line—apparently as a part of anti-Cyrus activity by Artaxerxes'. 

* See Cameron, op. dt., p. ai8, and the present Study, p. 204, above. 

* ,'Cyrua II deposM Arumes from his throne, yet iMt in a bitter struggle, for Arsames 
retained his life and ^parently hia liberty, and waa still living when his grandson Darius 
became ruler of the ^pire after the dea^ of Cambyses II, son of Cyrus the Great (so 
in DSf, H t*-t 5 , and m XPf, in-25}. Possibly there wts some arrangement as to 
alternate overlordship fcf. Sidney Smith, Isaiah, Chapters XL-LV, p. 29.—A. J. T.h 
which Cyrus uniJatermny abronted—as is usually the case in such matters. Thus it 
resulted that Hystaspes, son of Arsames, never had a throne of his own, and is never 
called King in the O.P. inscriptions when Darius mentions him at hia father, though 
Xerxes normally gives the tide to his father Darius when he names him in the inscrip- 
ciotu,’—R. G. Kent, in T.^.O.S., vol. Ixvi, No. 3, pp. 210-11, following F. H. Weissbacn, 
in P.-W., Supplemeniband IV, cols. 1132-44, s.v. 'Kyras', who points out in cols. 
1141-a that, in the Babylonian Nabonidus-Cyius Chronidc, Cyrus ll is called 'King of 
ArUsn' shortly before 548 B.C., but'King of Pkrau’in547 B.c. Seealaothepresent Study, 
P- *04, above. ♦ See pp. 637-41, below. » See pp. S 93 “ 4 . above, and p. 633, below. 
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Parsa in the political and constitutional sense of the domain of a 
privileged Persian imperial people did not» as it emerged from the 
upbeat of 522-521 B.C., include either Ldrist&n or Kirman on the one 
hand or Lurist&n on the other. Not only the disaffected south-eastern 
Ma£iyS, YautiyS, and Asagartiy3, but also a ParsuwaS that had been the 
Achaemenian Dynasty’s original patrimony, bad now been degraded 
to the ranks of the Empire's tax-paying subjects. While two-thirds of 
what had formerly been Pirsa had now been attached to HarahvatiS, the 
whole of the former ParsuwaS had been merged in Huja(the Viccro^ty 
of Greater Elam). 

As for MadUt we should never have known from the non-committal 
mention of the name in all six official lists that it had been partitioned 
on the Darian fiscal map into the four fi^gments that the Herodotcan 
gazetteer reveals to us. 

One of these fragments, Herodotus’s District No. 10, which he calls 
'Media' par exeell^e, appears (as soon as we have stripped away an 
adventitious pair of remote Sakw peoples)^ to be confined to the en¬ 
virons of Ecbatana (Hamadin) and to the upland section of the Great 
North-East Road to the south-west of HamadSn as far as the latter-day 
town of KirmSnshih inclusive. 

Another fragment of Media seems to be represented by Herodotus’s 
District No. II, embracing the countries of the Kaspioi, PausOud* 
Pantimathoi, and Dareitai. A key to the location of this district is per¬ 
haps to be found in the last of these four names, if we are right in inter¬ 
preting it to mean the people living in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian Gates. 

‘Duvarayl’, the locative singular case of the Old Persian word mean¬ 
ing 'door’, occurs in 'DB’, § 32; and in the New Persian language the 
compound word ’dar-band’ (meaning literally *door-barrier’) came to be 
the technical term for one of those fortified and garrisoned passes that 
played so important a part in the administrative as well as the strategic 
geography of the Ottoman Empire tmder this name, and of the East 
Roman Empire under the graecized Latin name ‘Kleisoura’ (i.e. 'daus- 
ura’).* The Caspian Gates commanded one of the only two non- 
trans-desert roads bctw'een the main body of the Achaemenian Empire 
and its vast outlying territories on the farther side of the Central Desert 
of Iran. The road through the Caspian Gates from MSda to Parthava 
circumvented the north-western end of the desert; the road from 
Kinnan to Arachosia circumvented its south-eastern end; and in 522- 
521 B.c. both these strategic routes had proved to be of critical impor¬ 
tance. The south-eastern route had cairiM the Yautiyan rebd Vahyaz- 
dlta’s expeditionary force on its daring raid from PSrsa to the basin of 
the KSbul River; the north-western route would have brought the 
Median rebel Fravartil’s troops to the support of the insurgents in 

« 

* S«« pp. 594-5, ibovt. 

* The //avffurat Aiwou]dappeertobetberi8htradiog^.The/7at<9»l 

KOi na)niiiaB«i of S looki like an iRcntpC to ntionalixe « /JauoT koI /Tovripx^ of RV 
which he> arieen from a navaU<u nayriiiaSot of BCPA° which het eriten from the 
ecddcQtal omiMion of one of the two coneecutive «ai*e of the correct text. 

s See p. 82, D. 3, shove. 
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Hyrcania (Varkina) and Parthia (Parthava), who had raised the standard 
of revolt in FravartiS’s name, if they had not, like the North-Western 
Asagartiya, waited to rise until after FravartiS had been crushed. 

M it turned out, Darius was able to detach troops to the aid of his 
father Hystaspes, the Viceroy of Parthava, from RagS via the Caspian 
Gates, and this reinforcement decisively turned the tidebut the inci¬ 
dent served to illustrate the Caspian Gates’ strategic importance, and 
Darius manifestly took both these lessons to heart. After the flames of 
rebellion had been stamped out, he made sure of his control over the 
Kirmin-Arachosia road by attaching KirmSn to the loyal viceroyalty 
of Harahvatil. The security of the Caspian Gates must have concerned 
him equally, and the occurrence of the name Dareitai among the names 
of the peoples in Herodotus’s eleventh district suggests that this district 
included the Caspian Gates within its boundaries. Ptolemy places ‘the 
Dareitis district’ at the north-eastern extremity of Media, to the east 
of Rhagiand (the district round Ragd, Graui Rhiagai), with ‘the Ouadas- 
soi' in between.* 

If the Dareitai are to be located at the Caspian Gates, this gives us 
a clue to the location of the three associated peoples. It is clear that they 
cannot have Iain east of the Caspian Gates, since the immediately 
adjoinine territories in that quarter were Hyrcania and Parthia in District 
No. i6. lliey are unlikely to have lain between the Elburz Range and the 
C^pian Sea, since there is no evidence that the south coast of the 
Caspian, west of Hyrcania, was ever under Achaemenian rule.* There¬ 
fore they are likely to have Iain west of the Caspian Gates; and, if so, 
we can perhaps detect the imprint of the former presence of the detach¬ 
ment of Kaspioi that is here associated with the Dareitai in the latter- 
day place-name Qazwin. We may also perhaps detect in Herodotus’s 
Pausikai the Paesid or Pesticae who, in a Roman version of a post- 

I See ‘DB’, H 3S-37. 

* See GtogrMma, Book VI, chip, ii, 6. _ 

> Pnfeisor G. G. Cameron, commenting on thii ptMiM, makei the point that, aince 
Hyrcania was undoubtedly embraced to the Achaemenian empire, it seems unlikelv that 
the rest of the southern shore of the Caspian Sea wiU have remained independent, where, 
he asks, were the Caduaians, if not here? Certainly the Cadustana were to be found in 
this coaital atrip, at its north-western end, to the north of the GSlai (ace p. 631, 
below). But is Uiere any e^ence that the Caduaians were ever the Achaemenidae'a 
subjet^ or even their auiei ? We hear of incoocluaive Achaemenian punitive expeditions 
into Cadusian tenitoiy, and of Cadusiao troops aervuig in Achaemenian armies; but, 
after all. Continental European Greece was likewiie invaded tw Darius I and Xerxes, 
and Continental European Greek aoldien of fortune were hired by Xentea' •uccesaon. 
Have we any warrant for aaiuming dut Achaemenian authority waa any more effective 
in Caduaia than it was in, ta^, Attica? 

No doubt, at first tight it ts rwt eatv to give credence to a map in which GDin and 
Tabariittn (the latter-day Maaandarin) are depicted as lying outside the frontiers of an 
empire that encircle# them hy coming down to the shore of me Caspian on either aide of 
them, round the mouths of the rivers Aral and Kur to the north-west and round the 
mouth of the River Atnk to the caic, besides controlling a corridor of tenito^, connec¬ 
ting Weitern Iran with Khuriain, between the southern face of the Elburx Range and 
the north-west comer of the Central Desert of Iran. A closer inspection, however, orings 
out the ^t that this atrip of territory ii a natural fastneta, where an invader who hai 
managed to surmount or outflank the southern rampart of mountains will be baffled on 
the seaward slopes by forests and in the lowlands by jungles and swamps. It is perhaps 
relevant to recall that the Arab Caliphate, in its day, toudied the shore of the Caspian 
round the mouths of the riven Ana and Kur, and extended eastwards through the 
Caspian Gates scroas the Oxxia to Farghinah, without succeeding in bringing Gltln or 
Tabaristln under its rule (see tl. U. 447-8). 
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Alexandrine Hellenic gazetteer,* are associated with the Amardi, and 
whom this association would locate somewhere to the north-west of 
Qazwln, in the upper part of the basin of the Sahd Rud, above the gorge 
in which it breaks through the Elburz en route for the Caspian, l^s, 
in turn, would lead us to look for the Pandmathoi, who were the fourth 
pe^le in this district, somewhere to the west of Qazwin. 

This is where the Assyrian records appear to locate the north-western 
branch of the Nomad Persian people named Asagartiyll {Assyruui 
*Zikirtu' and ‘Zakruti’; Graeci Sagardoi),^ whom Ptolemy likewise 
locates to the east of the Zagros;’ and it is also just where we should 
expect to find a remnant of these north-western Asagartiya surviving 
after the next eruption of Nomad peoples on to the Iranian Plateau 
from the Eurasian Steppe had sent a fresh stream of mi|rants pouring 
westward through the Caspian Gates into the basin of Lake Urmiyah 
and beyond it into the basin of the rivers Aras and Kur. The country 
between the two provinces of Ardalan and Qazwln lay astride the habi¬ 
tual westward route of Eurasian Nomad Vdlkerwanderungen south of 
the Caspian Sea, but it was one of the most mountainous sections of this 
route and w-as therefore one in which no migrant Nomad people would 
linger by preference. It would therefore not be surprising to find a batch 
of AsagartiyI still entrenched here between one batch of Kaspioi just 
behind them, round Qazwln, and another batch of Kaspioi just in front 
of them, to the north of Lake Urmiyah and in the lower valleys of the 
rivers Aras and Kur. 

On a latter-day map, this country between Qazwln and Ardalan was 
called 'Khamsah', which is the Arabic word for ‘five’, and we may 
perhaps venture to identify this name with that of the frontier fortress 
called ‘Panz^’ which the Assyrians built somewhere on the border 
between the independent territory of Asagarta and the Assyrian pro¬ 
tectorate called Mannai in the relatively open southern part of the 
Urmiyah Basin, between the south end of the Lake and Parsua.^ If 
Panzii is an Assyrian version of ‘panda’, which means ‘five’ in the Old 
Persian language, we may perhaps hazard the guess that ‘Khamsah’ may 
have been an Arabic translation of a previous local Iranian place-name, 
and that the five entities commemorated in this place-name may have 
been five tribes constituting the north-western branch of the AsagartiyS. 
A Eurasian Nomad horde was apt to be an association of constituent 
tribes; and hordes thus constituted would sometimes style themselves 
‘the so many so-and-so’—e.g. ‘the ten [tribes of] Uigurs’ {Turdci 
‘Onugur’) or whatever the number and the name might be—as a simple 
way of advertising their strength. The Pahchalas, who are associated 
with the Kurus in the legendary tradition of an archaic age of Indie 
history, were believed to have been a confederacy of five tribes who 

> In PofTiMniut MeU'i Chorcirapfaa, Book III, chap, v, 39 and 42. They reappear 
in Pliny'i nutoria Nantralis, Book VI. chap, xvii (xix), 150. 

* See Cameron, op. cic, pp. 149-50; KSnia, op. cit., p. 16; Herzfcld, op. dt., p. Sa; 
Fotrer, op. 75; and ebe preaeot Annex, p. ooS, above. 

) Ptolemy: Book VI, chap, ii, 9 6. 

* For the aite of Panxii, lee Porrer, op. dt, p. 75; Adontz, no. cit, pp. 10a and 367. 
'Panxii, the atrong fortreat that iica over agaimt the lands of Zikirtu and Andia’ (Sar- 
gon's record of bis eighth cimpaign (714 s.c.) ia Luckenbill, Op. dt., vol. ii, pp. 150-t). 
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took their name from their number.* If the north-western Asagartiyl 
did style themselves 'the Five Tribes’, the Old Persian word ‘pania’, 
meaning 'five’, might perhaps account for the first two syllables of an 
old Persian compound proper name that makes its appearance in Greek 
dress as ‘Pantimathoi’. 

If these considerations carry any conviction, they indicate that 
Herodotus’s Eleventh District was a chain of cantons, running west and 
east from the Asagartiyi in Khamsah through the l6i8pioi round Qaz- 
wln as far eastward as the Caspian Gates inclusive. It is noteworthy 
that neither the Herodotean gazetteer nor any of the Achaemenian 
offidal lists mention by name the Median district that had for its local 
capital the city of Ragk, in the neighbourhood of a latter-day Tehran, 
where the Median pretender FravartiS had made his last stand.* RagS 
will either have been included in the canton of the Kaspioi round 
Qazwln, or else it will have been left out of the reckoning on account of 
its being an autonomous temple-state^ like Jerusalem, ^mana Catao- 
niae, and Comana Pontica. 

Is another fragment of Media to be detected in Herodotus’s District 
No. 15 ? This possibility is suggested by the fact that the two names here 
associated by Herodotus—the Sakai and the Kaspioi —recur on a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic map side by side in the lower basin of the rivers 
Aras and Kur in two countries called Sakasini* and Kaspiani. The 
Sakan contingent in this Herodotean pair of peoples stamped their 
name on a canton called ‘SakaSayana’ ('Saka-land’) in the province of 
Ut6n£,* between the QSrabSgh highlands and the River Kur, whose 
name, as we have seen, coirunemorated the former presence of these 
Sakas’ local forerunners, the north-western branch of the YautiyS. 
In the field-state of the army assembled by Darius Codomannus at 
Gaugamela in 331 S.C., Sakesinai are brigaded with the Albanians, 
^dusians, and Medes.^ Sakas6n£ is dted by Strabo in association with 
Arax£ne and with 'Matian6 in Media’and in this context both 
Sakasw£ and Arax£n£ are described as being 'in Armenia*.* 

The Armenia which Strabo, or his source, has in mind in this passage 
is evidently the Great Armenia that had eventually been brought into 
existence by the progressive expansion of a successor-state of the Seleudd 
Empire which, after the defeat of Antioebus III by the Romans in ito 
B.C., had been founded by Artaxias, Antiochus’s viceroy in one of the 
Seleuctd Empire’s two Armenian provinces.* Artaxias’ Armenian king- 

^ S«e Keith, A. BcTriedde, ia Tha CamhriJgt History 0/ India, vol. i, p. t j8. Theee 
PafiehaUi’ Kuru M«ocutea were perheps the left wiM of an cx-Euratian Nomad people 
whoae njht wing had given ita name to the River Kur in Tranacaucaaia, to the nortb- 
wett of Amzii. 

* See *DB', { 3a. 

a See Nybcrg, H. S.: Die ReUgiorun dtt Allen Iran (Leiptig 1938, Hinrkha), pp. 324 
et aeqq. and 34a. 

* The SakapSnS of Ptoiemy: Geofrephia, Book V, chap, ziii, 19. 

* See Adontz, op. cit., p. 308. UtSnS ta Ptoletny'a OttoS (ace Gtographia, Book V, 
chap, xiii, { 9). 

a See Arrian: FxpeiHlio AUxandri, Book III, chap, viti, $ 4. 

f See Strabo: Geograpkiea, Book II, chap, i, § 24 (C 73); Book XI, chap, vii, j a 
(C 509). Cp. Book Xl, chap, ttiv, § 4 (C jaS). 

* Strabo, loc. cit. See alto Book XI, chap, viii, $ 4 (C 511), 

» See ibid., Book XI, chap, ziv, $ 5 (C 538) and $ 15 (C 531). 
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dom did not acquire an exclusive title to the name 'Armenia’ until 
Artaxias’ descendant and successor Tigranes {ugnabat circa 96-55 bx.) 
had annexed the adjoining Armenian successor-state of the ^leudd 
Empire in the Upper Tigris Basin (Graeci Soph£n£, Assyriaci Nairi).* 
But in his record of the details of the previous expansion of the kingdom 
founded by Artaxias, before its culinination in the reign of Tigranes, 
Strabo mentions* its acquisition from Media of 'the Phaimitis’ (?),’ 
'Basoropcda’ (Vaspuragan) and Kaspian£. This Kaspian£ must be the 
country of the Kaspioi whom Ptolemy* locates on the western edge of 
Media, adjoining Armenia (i.e. the Greater Armenia that had come into 
existence since 190 B.C.); and here the Kaspioi had bequeathed their 
name to 'the Caspian mountain range’ which is Ptolemy’s name for the 
watershed between the basins of lakes Van and Urmiyah along which he 
locates the boundary between the Armenia and the Media of his day, 
and at whose southern extremis he locates the meeting-point of Media 
and Armenia with Assyria.* 

This ex-Median Kaspian£ had also stamped its name on a canton 
called 'Kasbi-k’ (i.e. ’Kaspioi’), which is mentioned by the Armenian 
historians Agathwgelus and Faustus of Byzantium^ as having been in 
existence in the third and fourth centuries of the Christian Era near the 
town of P'aitarakan in the angle between the rivers Aras and Kur just 
above their confluence. At an earlier date this Kaspian^ must have 
occupied the whole of the steppe country in the lower basin of the rivers 
Aras and Kur from the northern rim of the basin of Lake Urmiyah on 
the south to the southern foothills of the Caucasus Range on the north; 
for in another passage Strabo records that Kaspiani extended north of 
the River Kur into the South-East Caucasian country called Albania.'' 

Even if it had not been expressly stated by Strabo, in a passage cited 
above, that Kaspian£ had been part of Media before its annexation to 
Armenia, we could have inferred from the evidence presented by 
Herodotus that this Kaspian^ astride the lower course of the River Aras 
must have been the home of one of the two or more detachments of the 
Kaspioi whom he mentions in his work; for Herodotus has no other name 
than ’Caspian’ for the Caspian Sea (in contrast to the usage of the post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic geographers, who took to calling it 'the Hyrcanian 
Sea’); this Hcrodotean usage means that the section of the shore on 
whi^ Herodotus’s informants had access to this sea (and they had not 
only sailed on it but had coasted all round it, for they had discovered 
that it was landlocked)* must have been inhabited by people called 
‘Kaspioi’; and the only Kaspioi on record who unquestionably possessed 

1 S«c ibid., Book XI, chap, xiv, C 15 (C S3a)- 

* Sec ibid., Book XI, chap, sciv, } 5 (C $28). 

* Cp. the ThavtoS' of Book XI, chap, xiv, f 4 (C 528). 

4 In hit Geographia, Book VI, chap, u, § 5. 

* See Book V, chap, xiii, M 3 and 4. Cp. $ 6. 

* See Anthangelus: A Histon 0/ TiriJaitt lAe Grtat and of Saiit! Grtgory tko 
Jlbamnaiort Prtaehhu, chap. I, French tranalatioo, in Langloia, v.{ ColUetion du Hu- 
Urims Anatm et Modemes dt VArmitie, vol. i (Paria 2867, Didot), p. 115, cel. a; 
Fauima: An Historual Library, Book IV, chap. 50, and Book V, chap. 24, Fren^ trana- 
lation, ibid., p. 2^, ool. t, and p. 288, col. 2. 

7 See Strabo: Gtagrapfuca, B^k Xl, chap, iv, { 5 (C 502). 

* See Herodotua, 00^ I, chap. 203. 
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a seaboard on the Caspian Sea were the Kaspioi who had given their 
name to this once Median Kaspiand on the steppes round the mouth of 
the River Aras. Herodotus also knew that the River Aras flowed into the 
Caspian Sea at the end of a course running from west to east.* Consider¬ 
ing the wildness of the peoples adjoining the Caspian Sea both in and 
after the Achaemenian Age, it is improbable that Herodotus’s sources 
could have learned of the existence of the sea to which they »ve the 
name 'Caspian’, or could have ascertained that the River Aras deTOUched 
into it, unless this section of the shore of the Caspian Sea, tc^ethcr with 
a hinterland inhabited by Kaspioi, had been made accessible to geo¬ 
graphers through its having been brought under Achaemenian rule. 
It seems legitimate to infer that the lower basin of the rivers Aras and 
Kur, as far as the adjoining section of the Caspian shore, must have been 
included within the Achaemenian Empire’s frontiers; and, if this in¬ 
ference is justified, then this Kaspian6 which was next-door neighbour 
to a Sacas£ne seems the obvious location for the Kaspioi who are associ¬ 
ated with Sakai in Herodotus's District No. 15. 

The westernmost of the divers fragments of Media that figure in 
Herodotus’s gazetteer in his District No. 18, ‘the MatUnoi, Sasptires 
and AUtrodioV ; and, as we have observed already,‘ the habitats of both 
the Alarodioi and the Saspeires are easy to identify. The Alarodiol are 
the people of the former Kingdom of Urartu, which extended over the 
basin of Lake Van and over the upper valleys of the Eastern Euphrates 
(Murid Su) and the Aras. The Saspeires are the inhabitants of the 
canton of Isbir, north of Urartu, in the valley of the River Choroq. 
It remains to locate the country named after the Matiinoi whom Hero¬ 
dotus associates with the Alarodioi and the Saspeires in the present 
context. 

These easterly Mati6noi must have been a quite separate branch from 
those who, in the Achaemenian Age, were living within the bend of the 
Halys near the meeting-point between Cilicia, Cappadocia, and 
Phrygia;’ and, unlike those Western Mati6noi, the Eastern Matidnoi 
seem by this time to have been extinct; for, in the field-state of Xerxes’ 
expeditionary force, the Eastern Mati£noi do not appear, whereas their 
homonyms ^e Western Matienoi, and their neighbours and associates 
the Alarodioi and the Saspeires, are all credited with contingents whose 
equipment is described and whose commanders are named The 
Alarodioi and Saspeires are brigaded under a single command and are 
both paraded in the same sub-Moschian equipment as the Kolkhoi.^ In 
this context the absence of the Eastern Mati6noi from the muster-roll is 
conspicuous; and this indicates that in 480 B.c. they were no longer in 
the land of the living. On the other hand the presence of their name in 
the gazetteer indicates that at this time some country v^'as still called after 
them. 

< See Herodotue, Book IV, chip. 40. Ic lU other pMMgei in which Herodotui men¬ 
tion! 1 river ‘Anxei* (i-c. in Book I, chipi. aoi and aos, and in Book Ill, chip. 36), he 
U confounding the Ant with the Oxui or the Jaxartea or both. 

* See pp. 603-4, ebov*. 

* The evidence for the location of the Weitem MatiSnoi it reviewed in the Note 00 

Chronology in *. aox. * See Herodotui, Book VII, elup. 79. 
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If the proper noun ‘Mati^noi* in Herodotus’s work stands for a place- 
name, and not for the name of a living people, in those passages in 
which Herodotus is not referring to the Western Mati£noi on the River 
Halys, this place-name is not always used to denote an area of identical 
extent. In the description of Darius’s Eighteenth Taxation District the 
name designates only those portions of this district, whatever they may 
prove to have been, that were not embraced in either Urartu or Isbir. 
There are other passages, however, in which the region bearing the 
name of these apparently extinct Eastern Matiinoi manifestly stan^, in 
Herodotus’s mind, for 'a roof of the world’ from which a number of the 
principal rivers of South-West Asia—the Aras, the Diyilah (Gyndes),* 
and the Lesser Zab*—flow out in all directions; and in these passages 
‘the Mati^not’ is evidently a comprehensive label for the whole of 
District No. 18, including the domains of thcAlarodioiand theSaspeires. 

On the map of the Great North-West Road, which Herodottjs or his 
source had under his eye while he was writing ^e account of Aristagoras 
of Miletus’s unsuccessful solicitation of Cleoroenes I of Sparta on the 
eve of the Ionian Revolt of 499 b.c.,* the name ‘Matiinoi’ was applied to 
the ex-Assyrian territories (Mygdonia, Adiaben£, and Chalonitis in the 
nomenclature of the post-Alexandrine Hellenic geographers) that had 
been annexed by Media in the Medo-Babylonian partition of Assyria in 
610-609 B.c. and, since the rest of Herodotus’s description of this map 

* S«« Merodotuc, Book I, chiM. 1&9 and aoa. When, in chip. 202. Herodotui write* 
that the Anxes and the Gyndea^fiow out of the Matifinoi', the river repreaented by hia 
‘Aruea* U ntanifeatly the Ar«^ though in the aame context the tame name 'Araxet' 
tneana, not the Arms, but the Oxua, when it ia deacribed aa conitituting the frontier 
between Cyrua’a empire and the rangee of the Central Aaian Nomad Managctae, and 
when it ia laid to have forty mouthi of which only one flows out ioto the Caspian Sea, 
while the rcat loM themtelvca in awampa and lagoona (i.e. in the marshy borders of the 
Sea of Aral). 

* See Herodotua, Book V, chap. 5a. In tbia paaaage, Herodocua miitakenly locatea the 
source of the Greater Zab in hia Armenia. 

a See Herodotua, Book V, chapi. 4P-$4. 

* In the detailed deacription of the Great North-Weat Road in Herodotua, Book V, 
chape. 52-S4, the text of me relevant Mtsage in chap. 5a, aa it had reached the haoda of 
Modem Weatem tcholara, ran aa follow*: 

‘In Armenia there are mteen itagei of poating-atationa, making $6} paraaangs, and 
among theae stations there ii a guard-houae. Four navigable rivera flow through this 
eountiy, which all have to be crossed by ferry: firM the Tigris; then a pair that have the 
tame name, though it ia not the tame river and doea not rtte from the aame source; for 
the one that cornea first to the itinerary lisea among the Amenims and the one that 
comes second among the MatiSnoi. The fourth of these rivers is called the Gyndee 
(Cyrua once diatributed its waters into 360 channeli). When one breaks out of this 
Arrnerua into the Matienian country, there are four atagea; and when one pataea out of 
thia country into the Ciaaian councr)[ there are eleven atagea, making 42^ paraaangs, up 
to the River Choatpea—Ukewiae navigable—on whoae banka stands the city of Susa.’ 

In thia text there were three thir^ that must be wrong. In the first place a figure, 
giving the number of paraaangt in Mati(n<, must have dropped out, for this was the 
only country in the chart for which this ent^ was misting, and, in the text aa it sto^, 
the aggregate of the numbers of paraaangt, given country by country with the exception 
of MattCnC, fell short, by 137, of the totu number of paraaangs given in chap. 53. In the 
second place, in the text aa it atood, the aggregate of the number* of posting-stagee, 
given countiy by country, fell short, by ^e, of the total number of posung-atagea given 
m chap. 5a. In the third place the text aa it stood differed from all other known accounts 
of the boundaries of Armenia in induding within them the navigable aection of the 
course of the Greater Zab and a fortiori in including any part of the courses of the Leaser 
Zab and of the Diyilah. 

These errors required one addition to the text and one transposition of aentencea in 
order to make the whole deacription self-conaiatcnt and to eliminate the incorrect 
inclusion in Armenia of the courses of the Diyilah, the letter Zab, and the lower 
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agrees with his gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts, it follows that, 
in the gazetteer as well as on the map, these ex-Assyrian territories were 
associated, under the name ‘Matiinoi’, with Urartu and Isbir.* 

This conclusion raises the question of the geographical practicability 
of this administrative arrangement. What practicable route was there for 
maintaining communications between this fragment of Assyria and 
Urartu? And where was the common centre from which these two 
portions of Taxation District No. i8 could both be administered? The 
line of communications between the two territories cannot have been via 
the Great North-West Road; for this road, as Herodotus charts its 
course, ran north-westwards out of the ex-Assyrian territory embraced 
in *the Mati6noi’ into Armenia direct, without passing through Urartu 
en rouu. Nor can the line of communications between this ex-Assyrian 
territory and Urartu have run to the east of the River Tigris over the 
highlands of Gordytofi in the angle between the Tigris and the Centritfis 
(Bohtin); for, when Xenophon and his comrades took that route 
in 401 B.C., they foxmd no road; they had to fight every inch of their 
way across the mountains; and, when they had struggled through to 
the north bank of the Centiit6s, they found themselves, not in Urartu, 
but in 'Armenia* (or, more precisely, in Arzanfinfi).* Nor was there any 

reache* of the Cretcer Zab; and, after these requialte emeodationa, the corrected text 
would read: 

‘In Armenia there are fifteen ttagea of poctiog-atations, making 56^ paraaanga, and 
among thcae atationa there ia a guara-houae. When one breaka out of thia Armenia into 
the Nlatienian country, there are four [and thirw) •tagea. (making 137 paraaanga]. Four 
navigable rivere flow through thia country, which all have to be crosa^ by ferry: first 
the Tigria; then a pair that nave the aame name, though it ia not the same river and does 
not rise from the aame source; for the one that cornea first in the itinerary rises among 
the Armenians and the one that comes second among the Matt&ooi. The fourth of these 
rivers it called the Gyndea (Cynis once distributed ita waten into 360 channels). And 
when one paases out of this county into the Ciasian country there are eleven stagea, 
making sat paraaanga, up to the River Cboatpea—Ukewiae navigable—on wboae banks 
stands the city of Susa.' 

On the eunrard journey from Susa, the road, after passing out of 'Cisaia' into 
'Mati(n£', will have intersected with the Babylon-Ecbstans rcM (see p, axo, n. 3, 
above); then eroased fint the Diyalah and next the Lower Zab to Arbela; crossed the 
Upper Zab to the site ofNineveh on the east bank of theTigru;and cros^ the Tigria at 
the crossing taken by the former Assyrian military road leading to Nairi (Le. at or near 
the site of Nineveh, and not as far north as BcxabdC. where in 331 B.c. Alexander was to 
crocs the Tigris in the opposite directioD). The raed will then have run throu^ Nisibis 
fgiving a wide berth to the Tigm gorge between the TOr *Abd:n highlands (Mount 
MaaiusV in the angle of the Tigns, and the highlands of Gordy£n£ on the farther side), 
and will finally have passed out of the Khabilr Basin into the Upper Tigris Basin—and 
aimultaneously out of MatiCnd into Armenia—between the TOr *AbdIn on the right 
hand and Mount Izali on the left. This pass leading out of the KhabQr Basin into the 
Upper Tigris Basin wss one of the positions at which the Armenian iiuurgents had 
brought iMriua’a flying columns to a nalt in 532-531 b.c. (see 'OB’, ^ ap-30). 

'The distance by road, as measured on a map that was up to date in A.O. 1953, from 
Mardin via Di^rbakr, the head-waters of the Western Tigris and KharpQt to the 
croeting of the Euphrates m mutt from Kharput to Malatiyah worked out at approxi¬ 
mately 312) kilometres, making about til paraaanga. Allowing for p^ible variations in 
the route and jMssible inaccuradea in both seu of measurements, this came sxifficiently 
near to Heroootus’s figure of 56^ ptrasangs for the Armenian section of the Great 
North-West Road to make it likely tnat the south-eastern tenninsl of this section wu tt 
or nesr Mardin, considering that the nonh-weatem terminal it expressly stated by 
Herodotus to have been at the croaiing of ths Euphratea between Armenia and CUkia. 

' This group of dahyOva reappears in 'the Synirftia at &r as Kalakhant and Adia- 
bCnl’ mentioned in Strabo: Ct^aphica, Book Al, chap, iv, $ 8 (C 503), and chap, xiv, 

I 23 fC 530). 

* See Xenophon: Exptditio Cyri, Book III, chap, v, ) 15; Book IV, chap, iii, 
eapedally IV. lii. x. 
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other practicable south-and-north route anywhere between the east 
bank of the Tigris and the crest of the Zagros Range; for the upper valley 
of the Greater Zab is, not a passage, but a cul>dc*sac, as a remnant of 
the Nestorian Christians were eventually to demonstrate by ensconcing 
themselves in this fastness.' 

If the former metropolitan territory of Assyria was in truth associated 
with Urartu in one and the same taxation district on the Darian fiscal 
map of the Achaemenian Empire, these two territories’ practical point 
of junction and seat of administration must have Iain somewhere to the 
east of the North-Western Zagros in the basin of Lake Urmlyah. From 
the Urmiyah Basin there were practicable routes leading not only south- 
westward into Assyria but also westward into the basin of Lake Van and 
north-westward into the upper valley of the River Aras. The practicabil¬ 
ity of these lines of communication radiating from the Urmiyah Basin is 
attested by the long history of the warfare between Assyria and Urartu 
in this arena. The Assyrian name for this relatively open country was 
‘Mannai’, which might be a contraction of a local name which was subse¬ 
quently Hellenized as *Mati6noi’ by Herodotus or his source; and this 
location of Herodotus’s eastern ‘Matienoi’ is confirmed by the re¬ 
appearance of this name precisely here on the post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
map of South-West Asia. 

We have already noticed^ that, in a passage that occurs twice in 
Strabo’s work, a ‘Matiani in Media’ is associated with Araxdni and 
Sakas^nd, and Strabo elsewhere gives further indications which are in 
consonance both with these and with one another: Matiani is Media 
Atropatinfi’s northern neighbour;^ the northern parts of Media extend 
from the Caspian Gates and Rhagai (Ragi) as far west as Matian£ and 
Armenia the Matianoi, as w^t as the Medes, march, under the lee of 
the Parakhoathra Range, wim the Kadousioi^ (who are located along the 
west shore of the Caspian Sea, immediately to the north of the G£lai, 
i.e. of Gllin),'^ while, according to Ptolemy,’ Martian! also marches 
with the [eastern] Bank of Assyria along its whole length, and with the 
southern border of the Kaspioi who lie in Media. 

These fragmentary pieces of evidence, taken together, locate the name 
‘Matian!’ in the basin of Lake Urmlysdi; and the lake itself is called 
‘Lake Martian!’ by Ptolemy and ‘Lake Mantian!’ by Strabo in one 
passage.* We may conclude that the basin of Lake Urmiyah, as well as 

< See II. ii. 257-8. * On p. 6a6, ebove. 

> Strabo: CMrapfiua, Book XI, chap, xiii, § 2 (C 523). 

* IbkL, § 7 (C 525). In this atatement Strabo ia perhapa following Polybius Book V, 
chap. 44, § 9, where tne Madanei are aatociated with the Kadoutioi aa two 01 Media'a 
neiahboun on the north. 

* S«« Strabo, Gtographica, Book XI, chap, viii, ^ 8 (C 514). 

* See ibid., chM. vii, § 1 (C 508), and chap, viii, } 1 (C 510). Plinv identifiea the 
Cadutii with the Gclae or Gaeli ia a paaaage {Hittona Natvrabt, Book VI, chap, xvi 
(rviii), { 48) in which he mentioaa them in juxtapoaidon with the Matieni. 

’ CrtogrMhu^ Book VI, chap, u, { 5. 

* The Old Persian word mardya meaning "man”, which gi^^ certain other pUce- 
naraea, ia an easy aource for a change of Mat- to Mart-.'—Note by Professor Roland G. 
Kent. 

* Strabo; Gtcgra^ka, Book XI, chap. xrv,( 8 (C 529). In this pasatge, Strabo locates 
hta 'Lake MantianS' in Armenia, but neverthelm it ia dear that he ia referring to Lake 
Urmiyah, since be mendona Lake Van ('I-ake AraSnS, alias Lake ThSpItia) in the next 
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the ex-Assyrian territory that had fallen to Media in the partition of 
610-609 B.C., was associated with Urartu and Isbir in the Eighteenth 
Taxation District; that the administrative capital of the whole district 
lay somewhere in the Urmiyah Basin; and that on this account the whole 
of District No. 18 was sometimes called ‘the Matidnoi* for short. 

This usage would also be politically convenient, since the name of 
an extinct people would not awaken any such politically dangerous 
memories as n^ht still come to life at the sound of the names ‘Media* 
and ‘Assyria*. ']^e Eastern Mitanni had, in truth, been dead since the 
annihilation of their empire by the Hittites and the Assyrians in the 
fourteenth century B.c. In the last phase of its history this East- 
Mitannian Empire had been ruled from a capital somewhere in the basin 
of the River Khabur in Mesopotamia. The survival of the name in the 
basin of Lake Urmiyah testified that this had been a previous station of 
the Mitanni on their westward trek from Central Asia ria the Caspian 
Gates; and it is possible that, after moving their political headquarters 
down into the I^abur Basin, they had stdl retained summer pastures 
in the Urmiyah Basin, like their Turkish-speaking Eurasian Nomad 
successors the Black Sheep Turkmens and White Sheep Turkmens in 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era. The routes between Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Urmiyah Basin across Adiabine were under the control of 
the Mitanni when, at the height of their power, they exercised a 
suzerainty not only over Asshur but also over Arrapkha.* 

If we now cast up the total of fi|[ures in Euboic talents which Hero¬ 
dotus gives for the four taxation districts into which the Viceroyalty of 
Media had been carved up, we shall see that Media had been penalized 
financially as well as politically; for the total comes to 1,000, and this is 
the figure which, in the Herc^otean gazetteer, is the assessment on 
Babylonia, which was a much more populous and w'ealthy country in 
the Achaemenian Age than all four fiscal sections of Media added 
together. In order to be sure that these two figures were truly compar¬ 
able, we should have, of course, to be sure, mst, that (except for the 
payments in kind explicitly mentioned in this context) th^ both of them 
represented comprehensive valuations of imposts of all kinds, including 
the costs of maintenance of the Imperial Court and Imperial Standing 
Army during their alternating periods of residence at ^batana and at 
Babylon, and on this point we are in the dark. Yet, even allowing for this 
uncertain element in the comparison, it looks as if the Darian assessment 
on Media had been exceptionally heavy. 

•entence. In thU pamce Senbo uya that 'MantianS' meana 'ultramarine blue' (KyanS^; 
but thia it actually the meanioB of the Armenian word 'kapott' which can be detected ui 
the alternative name 'Kapauta'^(corrupted into 'Spauta' in the extant text) which Strabo 

r 'vct to Lake Urmiyah m Book VI, chap, xiii, $ 3 (C 533). A compariaon of XI. xiv, 
S (C 539), with I. iii, § 4 (C 49), in wUch Strabo citea tne fifth-century Lydian hia- 
toriaa Xanthua’a obtervation of SMlogical phenomena indicating that areaa which were 
now dry land had once been covered by the tea, ahowa that the ‘aalt lakes in Armenia 
and the MatiCnoi and Lower Phryra* which Xanthua had cited aa evidence in it^port 
of hit theaia must be re«pcctively Lake Van, Lake Urmiyah, and the Tux GSIO {Gratti 
Tatta) in Central Anatolta. 

> St* GStze, A.: Uttkittr, Ckurrittr vmi Atsyrtr (Leipzig 1936, Harraaaowitz), pp. 
jg-^^and X 16^17. Professor G. G. Cameron equates ArrapUu with latter-day 
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The dahyduS called (written *Vtja') in the official lists and 

'Kistioi' Herodotus included the wild highland northern and north¬ 
western hinterland of Elam as well as the ancient seat of civilization in 
the lowlands; and both the official and the Herodotean name are taken 
from the hill-country and not from the plains. Huja re^pears in the 
Greek ‘Ouxioi’, the Arabic plural AhwSz, and the New Persian place- 
name Khuzistin.' ‘Kissioi* must stand for ‘Kassites’,^ whose rearguard 
in the Zagros, marching with the south-eastern paraitaka of Media, 
lived on through the Achaemenian Age to give a rough reception to 
Antigonus when, after Alexander’s death, the Macedonian war-lords 
were fighting over the division of the Achaemenian Empire’s carcass.’ 
In the absence of any indications to the contrary, we may take it that 
this Greater Elam, which constituted a single taxation district (the 
Herodotean District No. 8) on the fiscal map, also constituted, on the 
political map, a single viceroyalty. 

In the South-Eastern Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire, the 
Harahvatii (written HarauvatU ; Grauk Arakhosia) of the Achaemenian 
lists is, as we have seen,* the dahyduS whose people Herodotus calls 
‘Thamanaioi’ (signifying ^borderers’) in hb gazetteer and by their 
national name ‘P^tyes* in his field-state. 

Eastward, the Achaemenian HarahvatiS seems to have extended as far 
as the west bank of the Indus in a region which, in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era, was still known as ‘the Dimin’ as well as 
‘the Darajit’. At least, this seems to be the most convincing interpreta¬ 
tion of Herodotus’s statements that the dty of Kaspatyros and the Pakt- 
yan country (i.e. Harahvatil) marched with the northernmost and most 
warlike of the Indoi, who were sent to collect the gold from the Indian 
Desert,’ and that the city of Kaspatyros and the Pac^an country had 
also been the point of departure fiom which Scylax of Caryanda and his 
shipmates had sailed down the Indus, out into ^e Indian Ocean, and up 
the Red Sea to an Egyptian port on a voyage of exploration on which 
they had been dispatched by Darius.^ This interpretation of these two 
statements of Herodotus’s is borne out by Eratosthenes’ statement^ 
that ‘the Arakhdtoi’ (i.e. the Viceroyalty of HarahvatiS), as well as the 
Paropanisadai (i.e. Gidara) to the iwrth of them and the Gedrosians 
(i.e. Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 18) to the south of them, ex¬ 
tended eastwards as far as the west bank of the River Indus before 
Seleucus NtcAtdr’s cession of portions of these provinces to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. 

If Herodotus’s ‘Kaspatyros’ is a less accurate Hellenic rendering than 
Hecataeus’s ‘Kaspapyros’ for this Indus river-port’s authentic name, 
Herzfeld may be right in reconstructing an original Sanskrit name 

< See Ijt Stnnfe, G. : Tht Lands oj tfu EatUm Caliphate (Cambridge 1905, Uoiver* 
aity Prcaa), p. 332, and the preient Study, p. 309, n. 3, tbove. 

* It ia notewo^y that the two namea of the onjpnai Mtrimony of the Houae of 
Achaemenea end ita Cyran bnnch in LUriatin and Puaht-t>Kuh—Ptrauwai aad Anian 
—have both been puiM over in the official and in the Herodotean nomenclature alike. 

a Thia incident haa been noticed on p. 310, n. 3, ebove. 

* On pp. 593-4, above. a See Herodotua, Book HI, chap. toa. 

* See Herraotua, Book IV, chap. 44. 

7 Preaerved in Strabo: Geofraphiea, Book XV, chap, ii, $ 9 (C 724). 
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'Ra^yaps-pura’and, whatever the exact location of this river-port 
may have been, we may venture to interpret its meaning as ‘the Caspians* 
city', and to see in it the entrepfit between an inland navigation in the 
Indus Basin and overland caravan routes between the Indus VaUey and 
Eastern Iran via the passes through the SulaymSn Range. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, 
when English observers were obtaining their first view of the eastern 
fringes of a then dissolving Afghan Empire, there was a busy seasonal 
migration through these passes between the DSmSn, along the west 
baSt of the Indus, and bK>th Qandahar* (in what had once been the 
heart of the Achaemenian daf^duj Harahvatil) and KSbul (in the former 
dakydui GSdira); and we may guess that, in so conservative a quarter 
of ^e OiJtoummS, this traffic—m which trade was combined with the 
seasonal movement of flocks and herds between summer pastures on 
the Iranian Plateau and winter pastures in the Indus Valley*—had been 
carried on, year by year, ever since the Achaemenian Age. If the traffic 
was in truth already active in Darius’s day,^ this would have been the 
consideration that prompted ‘the Huckster’* to explore the possibility 
of extending an already nourishing trade-route, on one section of which 
the goods were already water-borne, ^m the inland waterways of the 
Indus system out into the Indian Ocean and round Arabia to the Red 
Sea ports of the Egyptian province of his empire and, if Kaspapyros, 
wherever its exaa site may have been,^ was the river-port on which the 

' See Henfeld, op. cit., p. 94. 

* The ploce-name 'Qendeher' teem* to be neither a eurvivel of the oUce-neme 

'GSdirt' nor 0 derivative from the penonal name 'Alexander', but to stand for 'Condo- 
phareta', the city of the Parthian Suren Gondophares (aec Tam, W. W.: Greekt in 

B^lria and India (Cambridfe 1938, University Preae), p. 471). who waa reigning in the 
first quarter of the first century m the Christian Era (see ibid., pp. 344 end 347). 

* Me the deacriptiona in Elphinatone, M.: An Aeeeunt of the JCtngdom of Cauiul and 
iu Diftndtncut, new cd. (Loiulon 1839, Bentley, a vote.), vol. i, 378-88, and vol. ii, 
pp. 5^59; and Bumes, A.: TVotieff into Bokhara (London 1824, John Murray, 3 vela.^ 
vol. ^ pp. 415-16. 

* Tam, in op. cic, p. too, n. 3, points out that Darius I obtained ivory from Arachosia 
according' to the inKription from the apadlna at Susa, line 43, and that Darius III 
Codomannut obtained elephants from it according to Arrian: Expoditio AUxondri, 
Book III, chap, viii, $ 6, in the.context of (4. 

1 Henwtua, Book Ill, chap. 8^quoted on p. 613, n. t, above. 

* Darius—who. like Peter the Great, had a keen eye tor natural reaourees, com- 

munkationa, commerce, and finance—is likely to have as much excited as were the 

Britisb empire-builders in the early nineteenth century of the Christian Era over the 
prospect of the profita to be made by developing the trade via the Indus waterway 
between Iran and the Oxua Basin on the one hand and the Indian sub-continent and the 
Indian Ocean on the other. A rwtion of the report that will have been submitted to 
Darius by Scylax may be obuined by reading Alexander Bumea’ 'Report of theeatab- 
Uahment of an EntrepSt, or Fair, for the Indus Trade', printed as Appendix 1 to hia 
Caboot, and ed. (Lorvdon 184^ John Murray^, on pp. 283-303. In the history of the 
Achaemenian, as in that of the British, Rij, military conquest was the sequel to commer¬ 
cial exploration. 

t Some light on the probable location of the historic entr<p6t named Kaspapyros is 
thrown by Humes’ discussion, in the report cited just above, of the respective merits of 
divert alternative possible locations for a projected entrepAt for the fndus t^e that 
waa to bo eatabliahcd under British auspices. After entering into a coinpantive con- 
sideracion of the four entrepdts in the Indus Basin that were currently fmuented by 
the Lohini Afghan traders—Den Ismi^l Khan and Den Ghixi Khan in the Darajit 
(Dlmin) on the west bank of the Indus, MulUn near the south-east bank of the Lower 
Cberub, and Bahawalpur near the south-east bank of the Sutlej, not far above iu con¬ 
fluence with the Chenab—and then proceeding also to consider Qalsbsgh, on the west 
bank of the Indus, as the northenunoR feasible point, and Mithsnkot, likewise on the 
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traffic from GSdfira as well as the traffic from HarahvatiS converged,* 
we can see why Hccataeus* called it ‘a Gandarian city’ and why Hero¬ 
dotus located it in *the Pactyan country’, in spite of its being a Caspian 
foundation. 

Hecataeus^ also describes Kaspapyros as being 'a “shore” or “pro¬ 
montory” (Grated “aktd”) of the Scythians’, and we have already seen 
reason^ for numbering the Kaspioi among the Eurasian Nomad peoples 
who had broken out of the Steppe and mounted the Iranian Plateau, 
between the Caspian Sea and the Pamirs, in the eighth or seventh century 
B.c. While the right wing of these Caspii will have ridden on due west 
to bequeath their name first to the Caspian Gates and then to the 
Caspian Sea after they had been brought to a halt in the lower basin of 
the rivers Aras and Kur against the barriers of the Qarabagh and the 
Caucasus, the left wing will have swerved leftwards and ridden across 
Parthava, Haraiva, and Harahvatil till they were brought to a halt 
against the barrier of the SulaymSn Mountaii^.* We shall probably not 

we«t b«nk just below the confluence betwe en the Indus snd the united wsters of the 
five rivers of the Psnjab, Bumes opts for Dera Ghixi Khsn. 

'll etnbrtces not only the trade of the PUnjaub and India, of Cendahar and Cabool, 
but of the more remote capitals dependent on them, Herat and Bokhara. . . . Prom 
Bombay to Ders Ghasee the water communication is open, and from the Upper Indus 
the intercourse is eijually available. In former times many roads led down upon this 
town from the west. Time and peace will, in all probability, asain open these now for¬ 
saken lines; and thus will be concentrated in <me point all the deairable meant of 
approach' (op. cic., p. 287). 

If ever a fragment of Scylax'a report to Darius were to be recovered from the Aehae- 
menian archives at Suaa or Peraepolia, it would not be surpriting to find it antidpating 
the latter-day Engtiah explorer's words. 

> The itinenry (originally recorded by the aurv^ors attached to Alexander's expedi¬ 
tionary force) of one route leading from the Caspian Gates to some point on the west 
bank of the Indus had been preserved in two versions: by Strabo in a couple of pesaagea 
(Gtographica, Book XI, chap. vUi, { 9 (C 514), and Book XV, chap, viu, 4 8 (U 
derim from Eritotthenes' work, and by niny (Hutoria Naturolu, Book vl, chap, xvii 
(xxj). §4 6l-fi2). 

This route ran from the Caspian Gates via Hecatompylua in Parthia to Alexandria in 
Areia (Herat), and thence to Ortoapana (Kibul) eitherdirect, over the mountaina, through 
Bactria, or utemadvdy in a southward loop via Prophthaaia in Drangisna and the 

f irovincial capital of the Viceroyalty of Arachoaia (1 Qal*at-i-GiIxai). From Ortoapana 
Kibul) the route followed the valley of the Kibul River esstwarda to the Indus. In both 
the patsagea in Strabo's Gto^aphiea, Ortospana (Kibul) is described as being ‘the point 
of access to the junction of the three roads from Bsetria COpriomyo ^1 rif*> Tx Bcterputif 
Toietovy, but, of course, this description applies only for a traveller approaching 
Ortoapana (Kibul) by the roundabout southern alternative route, aince the direct route 
through the Bactrian hill-oountrv would have brought the traveller to 'the junction'— 
t.e. to the twin ddea Kipiia and Kinii, atoide the confluence of the Panjehir and Gbor- 
band tributaries of the Kibul River (see p. 640, with n. a, below)—00 hU way to 
Ortospana. 

* A» quoted by Stephanus of Byzantttim, a.v. 'Kaaptpyroa'. 

* Apud Stephanum. * On pp. 608-9, above. 

* This hypothetical route of the South-Eastern Kaspioi in the Vilkcrvranderui» of 
the eighth and acventh centuries >.C. was demonstrably followed by their fellow oafci 
the TOri in the Vfilkerwanderung of the second century 8.C. In the Atmta the TOri 
make their appearance, in company with the Airyi (f Alanoi), Sairimi (Sarmatai). 
Simavis (i Sannoi) and Dahl (Dahai), among the Iranian Nomad peoples on the Central 
Aaian Steppe who gave Zarathustra a good reception when he made hit h^rah (tee 
Nyberg, op. cit., pp. 237, 249-^51, and 297). A diatrict of Khwirizm still bore the name 
TOr in the Saaanian Age (ace ibid., p. 251). The csnergence, after the beginning of the 
Christian Era, of the legendary Turan patriarch Pryina’s name in the Hellenixed form 
'Phlianos* in the Hellenic ci^-acate of Olbia on the Black Sea coast of the Great 
Weatero Bay of the Eurasian Steppe indicates that one detachment of the TOii had 
accompanied the Sarmatians in their westward trek notth of the Caspian Sea (see ibid., 
pp. 237 and 251). Another detachment of Turi, however, mutt nave awunted the 
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be far wrong if we locate these Eastern Kaspioi here, between the 
Eastern Paktyes in the Hilmand Basin to the west of them and the 
middle course of the River Indus to the east.' 

In the Herodotean field-state—they do not figure in the gazetteer-- 
the Eastern Kaspioi arc mentioned immediately after the Gandarioi 
and the Dadikai, who, in the razettecr, figure in Taxation District No. 
7, and the Caspians* commander is the brother of the commander of the 
Dadico-Gandarian brigade. On the other hand the Kaspioi are also 
associated with the Paktyes by being paraded, like these, in the stsyrna 
—the Greek name for the sheepskin or felt top-coat, Pactyic^ ‘pusUn’, 
which in the early nineteenth century was still a distinctive feature in 
the national costume of the Western Afghans, and which Elphinstone* 
describes as 

‘a large cloak of well-tanned sheep-akin with the wool inside, or of soft 
and pliant grey felt. This gannent is worn loose over the shoulders, with 
the sleeves hanging down, and reaches to the ankles.’ 

If the reader feels moved to ask how an cx-Central Asian people who 
had founded a city in the Indus Basin could have persisted, in their 
torrid new abode, in suffocating themselves under this ancestral article 
of arctic dress, the writer has a twofold rejoinder to make. He can point 
out that the Circassian refugees from the North-Western Caucasus who 
were settled by the Ottontan Government in Transjordan in the nine¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era showed a comparable conservatism 
in clinging to their ancestral costume; and he can quote Elphinstone’s 
authority for the fact that, in the DSmSn in the same century, the fisyma 
was still part of the Eastern Afghans’ winter dress. 

‘Though their summer dress is nearly the same as that of India . . . 
and . . . even in winter they wear turbans, ... at that season they also 
wear brown and grey woollen great coats and posteena.*' 

On this showing, Herodotus’s parade of the Eastern Kaspioi in sisymai 
is not incompatible with a location which would allow them to have been 
the foimders of the river-port of Kaspa-pyros in the tropical lowlands of 
the Middle Indus Basin. 

Inman Plateau and then wheeled aouth-eatt; for in the 'Abbestd Age the name Turin 
wae borne by a canton in Eastern Baluchistan in the neighbourho^ of the latter-day 
Khanate of Qal'at (see Le Su«nge,op.dt., pp. 331-3), and in the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era a community of Turii was atilf to be found alive among the Sulaymia 
Mountains in the upper valley of the Kurram River, immediately to the south of the 
Kibul Valley (GidlLra). These TOrCa were said to have formerly been peatoral nomada 
who migratra twice a year between tummer pastures in the Kurram \^ley and winter 
pasturet round Qalabagh on the west bank of the Indus north of the Salt Range (see 
Permeil, T. L.: Amo>v tfi* Wild Tribtt of tk* Afghan Frontier (Ixinden tpia, Seeley 
Service), pp. $5-56). On their way from tlM Central Asian Steppe (o the eastern edge of 
the Innian Plateau, the Tiiri had bequeathed their national legend to a school of epic 
poetry that was to ariee in their wake in the forroer Achaemcnian dahy^ ZrUu, on 
whkh the name Scittan was stamped by the hoof of the Saks horse an rottit (see V. v. 
6oo-a). 

t It W. H. SchoflP, in his edition of Tht Periplut of tht Erythratan Sea fixndon tpta, 
Longmans Green), p. 189, is right in deriving the latter-day name ‘Kashmir’ from an 
original Sanscrit compound *K&syapa-mata' meaning ‘home of the Kiayapa', we may 
infer that another deuchment of the Eastern Kaa^ioi lodged itself in Kasiuiur, and that 
the name of a forgotten people was posthumously interpreted as the name of a legendary 
pre-Gautaman Buddha in tM hagiography of the Mahlyina. 

> In op. cit., vol. i, p. 313. * Elphi^tone, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 59. 
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While it thus seems possible that Darius’s HarahvatiS may have 
extended eastward as far as the west bank of the River Indus, it is cer tain 
that, on the political map, the Viceroyalty of HarahvatiS in the later 
years of Darius I's reign extended westward to include ZrSka^ in the 
latter-day Seistan, and that, on the fiscal map, the taxation district in 
which HarahvatiS was included (the Herodotean District No. 14) 
extended south-westward as far as the north-east shore of the Persian 
Gulf, to include the Asagartiyd (Sagartioi) in KirmSn, the Yautiyd 
(Outioi) in North-Eastern LinstSn, the MaHyd (Mykoi) in Sou^- 
westem LiristSn, along the seaboard,^ and the Median deportees ('the 
diradnis") on the inshore islands.^ 

On the evidence, which we have already noticed,* of variations in the 
order of the names on the official lists, we can conclude that Zraka must 
have been transferred from the Viceroyalty of Parthava to the Vice¬ 
royalty of HarahvatiS between the dates of composition of 'DPe’ and 
‘DZd’, and we can discern two considerations, either or both of which 
may have moved Darius to make this change in the political map. On 
the one hand it would have the effect of diminishing the territory and 
population of a viceroyalty whose leading people had demonstrated its 
hostility to the Ariaranman branch of the House of Achaemenes in 
522-521 B.C., when the Parthians, as well as the Hyrcanians, had risen 
against their viceroy, Darius’s father Hystaspea. In the second place, this 
transfer would widen the corridor between the loyal Viceroyalty of Harah¬ 
vatiS and those dissident Persian tribes—the South-Eastern Asagartiyi 
in Kirmin and the South-Eastern Yautiyi and Ma£iyS in LiristSn— 
whom Darius had attached to HarahvatiS for fiscal purposes after having 
degraded them to the ranks of his tax-paying subjects from their pre¬ 
viously privileged status as constituent clans of the imperial people. 

The South-Eastern Asagartiyd (Sagartioi) are described in the Hero¬ 
dotean field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force* as being a still cul¬ 
turally conservative Nomad people^ who fought only as cavalry and 
whose master weapon was the lasso. Their langtiage was Persian, and in 
480 B.C. they were attached to the Persian infantry in Xerxes’ army, but 
their equipment was betwixt and between the Persian and the Pact)’an; 
and this last piece of Herodotean information suggests that these Sagar- 
tians’ country must have been Kirmln (O.P. Karmma; Latini Car- 
mania), which lay immediately to the nor^-east of LSristan and Ears,’ 
while it faced Zr2ka and Hari^vatiS across the south-eastern end of the 
Central Desert of Iran. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
a people who made their livelihood by stock-breeding could not have 

t See p. <89, with n. 3, tbove. 

* See p. 6ax, above. In the field-ttate of Xerxet' expeditionary force the Outioi end 

M^koi are paraded in Paktyan equipment, but the Outian and Mykan continsenu arc 
bngaded with one another under a separate command (see Herodotus, B^k VII, 
chap. 68). * See pp. 603 and 633, above. 

* On p. 589, above. * In fimk VII, chap. 85. 

* Th^ sdll had a prejudice sfainM metal weapons, except forpoigntrds (^enkheiridia'). 

* According to Strabo: <7MirrqpA»rd, BookXV chap.ii,f 8(0733), Carmania marched 
with the south-eaatem parait^ of Media: i-e. Carmania mduded the latter-day canton 
of Ytxd, aa ia expressly stated by Ptolemy: Geivraphia, Book VI, chap, vi, § a. 'Karmins 
is mentioned in DSf, { 35, as a source of goto for Darius's palsce at Susa.'—Professor 
Roland G. Kent. 
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won a living off a landscape that had come to be a desert punctuated at 
rare interval with oases intensively cultivated by irrigation. This desert, 
however, was at least partly man-made. As recently as the 'Abbasid 
Age the forests with which the mountains of KirmSn bad originally 
been clothed had not yet all been cut down,' and in an earlier age, when 
the forests were still intact, Kirmin seems likely to have had sufficient 
rainfall to keep large tracts of the country fit to serve as pasture-land, 
and its pastoral Sagartian occupants will have been proportionately 
numerous, prosperous, and powerful. 

Though ffiese south-eastern, unlike the north-western, Asagartiyi are 
not mentioned by name in Darius’s inscription on the cliff at Behistan 
as having taken part in the disorders of 522-521 B.C., the fact that their 
name is mentioned in only one of the six official lists of dahySva^ suggests 
that they too were in disgrace. We may infer that they had been one of 
the Persian clans that had taken up arms against Darius under Vahyaz- 
data’s leadership; and, since the force which VahyazdSta detached to 
invade Gidira could hardly have covered the immense distances that it 
did cover unless it had been mounted, we may guess that the Sagartian 
horse were the backbone of it 

As for the Yautiyd, who were VahyazdSta’s own clan, the measure of 
their disgrace might be gauged from the fact that their name was passed 
over in ^ the official lists; and the reason for this official ostracism was 
revealed in the creditably frank account of Vahyazdita’s movement 
which Darius had made public in his Behistan record.^ The truth—and 
Darius does not attempt here to conceal it—was that VahyazdSta’s 
challenge to Darius’s pretensions was by far the most dangerous of all 
the crises with which this Ariaramnan pretender to a Cyran imperial 
crown found himself confronted in that terrible year; for, while the 
Armenians may have been Darius’s most resolute, and the Medes his 
most powerful, adversaries on a striedy military reckoning, Vahyazdita 
was politically by far the most formidable of all Darius’s competitors. 
The Elamites, Margians, Thatagu[? d or v]iyi and Saks were fighting 
simply for the recovery of their local independence, while the Baby¬ 
lonians (without their former subjects’ goodwill) and the Medes (with 
their former subjects’ active support) were fighting for the re-estabUsh- 
ment of their pre-Cyran empires; but none of these non-Persian 
opponents of Darius’s aspired, as Darius himself aspired, to reign 
without a peer over the whole OikouTneni as the acknowledged legitimate 
successor of the universal monarch Cyrus II. Vahyazdita alone chal¬ 
lenged Darius in terms of Darius’s own pretensions. 

Vahyazdita of Tiravi, like Darius, was a Persian; and so, for that 
matter, had been Maitiya of Kuganaki; but Martiya had aimed at 
nothing more ambitious than to put himself at the head of a nationalist 
movement in Elam, and he had accordingly proclaimed himself to be 
a scion of the Elamite royal family.* In sharp contrast to the modesty of 

* S«t,for example, Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 315 and 316. 

» In DPe’. J See 'OB’, K 40-48. 

* See ‘DP‘, f§ Maiti^-a’i bid for the crown of EUm tuneiu that he may have 

been a Peraian wboac native city, Kuganaki, lay, not in Pina (Pan), but in Parauwai 
(LOfiatie). 
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Martiya's pretensions, Vahyazdata had the audacity to impersonate 
Cyrus II's son Smerdls himself, whose claim to the imperil throne, 
were he really still alive, was incontestably paramount over the claim 
of a usurper descended from the Ariaramnan branch of the Achae> 
menidae. Vahyazdflta’s pronuncuonxento w*on the support, not only of his 
own YautiyS dansmen, but of a strong enough faction in PSrsa at large, 
including at least some of the garrison of the imperial palace there, to 
enable him to establish himself in Pirsa as king; and tins fait accompli 
was a dire blow to Darius's cause, considering that Pirsa had been the 
appanage, not of Cyrus the great>grandfather of the Smerdis whom 
Vihya2data was impersonating, but of Darius's great-grandfather 
Ariaramnes. 

Moreover, Vahyazdata did not make the mistake of resting on his 
oars. Like Darius, he promptly sought to vindicate his pretension to 
legitimacy by vigorously taking the offensive against all who ventured 
to contest it; and, in his military operations mr taking possession of 
Cyrus II's patrimony, he gave proof of high strategic ability. He made 
it his first objective to occupy the basin of the KSbul River in GSdSra 
—a node of strategic routes* where, once entrenched, he would have 
been able at once to cut the communications between Darius’s two 
principal supporters the viceroys of HarahvatiS and Bikhtril, to establish 
contact between his own forces and the insurgents in the Panjab 
(Thatagul),* and perhaps to rekindle the flames of revolt in the Viceroy 
of Bactria's disaffected canton Margui, which marched with the dis¬ 
affected cantons Parthava and Varl^a in Darius's father Hystaspes* 
viceroyalty of Parthia. The stakes for which Vahyazdata was playing 
when he detached a force to occupy the Kabul Basin were nothing less 
than the establishment of his rule over the whole South-East and whole 
North-East of the Achaemenian Empire; and, if once this had been 
achieved, the provinces in the Indus Valley would inevitably also have 
fallen into his lap. If Vahyazdita's eastern plan of campaign had suc¬ 
ceeded, Darius's cause would have been lost, and VahyazdSta could have 
afford^ to wait for the news of Darius’s death before attempting to 
settle accoiuts with the would-be restorer of the Median Empire, 
Fravartil. 

Vahyazdata did come within an ace of success, for the Viceroy of 
Harahvatil, Vivina, did not succeed in making contact with Vahyaz- 
dSta’s expe^tionary force until this had reached the pair of twin cities^ 

> See p. 635, n. t, ebove. 

s Thetagui wm in revolt, on the testimony of *DB', $ at. 

> KJIpiiucinii (written es s single word, like Budapest, without the use of the sign for 
dividing words that wsa possessed by the Old Persian script) is the name nven to this 
pair of citiee in 'DB‘, ( ak. This is manifestly idendcsl with the Kspiss-AJexsndris ^ 
the posi-Alexandrine Heifenic geognphers (sec Tam, TAs Grttkt in Baetria and India, 

E p. 139-40, and 46^-1, together with map 3 at the end of the book). Duiui has 

ere given us the pre«Hellente ruune of the west*benk twin of the etat-benk dty of 
KipUs. Klnil will have occupied the site which, in latter-day Pakhtu parlance, wsa 
called ‘begram'i 'the city’, par txtslUnet (sec ibid., p. 46s). This pair of cities attained 
the senith of its importsace in the Kusban Age. Kujula, the founder of the Kuihan 
Empire (see ibid., p. 338), will have taken his surname K^phiaes to commemorate his 
scauitiiion of a lupifa which had lost none of its strategic importance during the five 
and a half centuries that had pasted since Vahyaadita't cause had been lost, and Darius's 
woo, in a battle at this key point in 522-321 *.€. Km'ula Kadphises* aeirand tuccesaor 
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astride the confluence of the Panjshir and Ghorband tributaries of the 
K3bul River, where the road running north-eastward from the dahySuS 
of HarahvatiS in the Hilmand Basin via Ghaznah and Kibul {Graeci 
K6ph£n, Sinici Ki-pin) divided into three branches’ threading their 
way through the Hindu Kush by as many different passes—one road 
maJung north-eastwards for the upper valley of the Oxus,^ while the 
other two roads both led by diverse routes to Balkh, the capital of the 
Viceroyalty of Bactria. Even after VahyazdSta’s expeditionary force had 
been headed back by Vivina’s pursuing column out of G2dSra into 
HarahvatiS, the invaders turned and foueht a second battle, this time on 
Arachosian soil, at Gandutava; and, after that, they marched on the 
capital of the Arachosian viceroyalty, ArSada,^ itself, and had arrived 
there before Vivina was able to catch up with them again and to take 
them prisoners. 

If any man other than Darius himself could claim to have won Cyrus 
IPs imperial crown for the Ariaramnan branch of the Achaemenidae, 
that man was Vivina; and Darius showed his recognition of the loyalty 
of the Eastern Paktyes and their viceroy in the year of his ordeal by 
extending this viceroyalty’s area to include not oiUy Zrika but also the 
three disaffected Persian cantons in KirmSn and Liristan—Asagarta, 
the YautiyS, and Maka—and even the Median deportees who had been 
marooned on the islands in the Persian Gulf off the Maka coast^ Yet 
it could have been said of the Paktyes who had fought so effectively for 
Darius in 522-521 b.c., as aptly as it actually was said of the Croats who 
fought for Francis Joseph in a.d. 184$-^, that the loyalists received 
from the Emperor as their reward what the rebels received as their 
punishment for the enlargement of the viceroyalty of HarahvatiS w'as 
accompanied by an assessment of the corresponding taxation district— 
No. 14 in the Herodotean gazetteer—at the flgure of 600 talents. The 
exorbitancy of this assessment on a district consisting of little else than 
steppes, mountains, and deserts is indicated by a comparison with the 
flgure of 700 talents which was Darius’s assessment on Egypt As far as 
the three disgraced Persian clans and the deported Median offenders 
were concerned, this assessment was, no doubt, intended to be penal; 
but, in giving us the aggregate flgure, Herodotus leaves us in the dark 
as to the quota which ue loyal Harahvatil and Zrika had the honour to 
be invited to contribute. 

As for the MdHyS (Mykoi), their name cannot have been associated 

Ktnishlu't name will have commemorated the futuK emperor’a birth or upbrin^S in a 
Klnii which will have reverted bv bia day to iu prc-KeUenic appellation. Plin^i itate* 
ment, in hit HitUnic Naturalis, Book VI, chap, xxiii (xxv), $ ga, that Kipiia (lolmi 
Capin) had been deatroyed bv Cyrua I iodicatea that it wu be who had annexed the 
Kibul Baiin (Cidin) to the Acbaemenian Empire. 

1 See the paaaase of Stnbe'i Gtogrttpkua dM onp. 635, n. t, above. 

* An account of Captain John Wood’a paaaaee of thia Paaa of Kbawsk, from the Oxua 
Badn into the PaojahirVall^, in April 183S, wul be found in hit A Jovmty to thtSourut 
0/ Ou Oxiu, new M. (London 1873, John Murray), pp. 173-3. 

* The Elamite text of { 47, infonna ua that Aiildi waa the aeat of >^vina’a 
admioiaention. Tam. in Th* GrtM m Bactria and India, pp. 94 and 4W, locatea it in 
the neighbourhood 01 the latter-day Qal'at-i-Ghilzai on the Kiver Tam^ north-eaat of 
Qandahar. 

* See Herodotus, Book III, chap, gi, and the present Annex, pp. 601 and 633, above. 

* See V. V. 3g3, n. a, and p. 114, vridi n. 6, above. 
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in Ariaramnan Achaemenid minds with such unpleasant memories as 
the names of the Yautiyi and the AsagartiyS, considering that either 
they themselves or their country, Maka, are mentioned in every one of 
the six official lists. At the same time, the Ma£iyi cannot have emerged 
from the ordeal of 522-521 b.c. with an altogether clean bill of politTcal 
health, or they would not have been sentenced to share with the Yautiyi 
and A^gartiyS the punishment of being degraded to the status of tax- 
paying subjects. 

The two cantons YautiyJ (Outioi) and Maka (Mylcoi) can both be 
located approximately. Vahyazdita’s native city TiravS* had bequeathed 
its name to a latter-day Tfirum on the eastern edge of Laristan. The 
mountain {kaufa) called Parga, where he made his last stand,* must be 
one or other of the twin cities Burk, standing on a hillock like a camel’s 
hump, and Furg, with its castle on a hill, which were still in existence 
in the' Abbasid Age.* Maka (Mykoi) was commemorated in the' Abbasid 
Age in the place-name MihSn on the road running north-westward from 
the port of PIuzu, on the Lari coast opposite Qays Island, to Laghir 
en route for Shiriz.^ In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the 
name still survived on the coast itself at Mughan, near the mouth 
of the Darghaband River, and at Maghu or Mughu farther east, near 
the Liri coast’s southernmost point. 

The islands on which the Median deportees were marooned were 
presumably those strung along the same coast, of which Kishm was the 
largest and Hormuz the only one that was e\'entually to become a famous 
name. In settling these disaffected Medes here, Darius was, no doubt, 
consciously achieving two purposes simultaneously. He was interning 
dangerous ex-rebels in a chain of prisons, provided for him by Nature, 
where they would be impotent to do any more mischief to his regime; 
and, in the act, he was confirming the hold of his empire upon one of its 
frontages on the Indian Ocean by planting penal settlements on islands 
that were too uninviting to attract voluntary colonists.* The choice of 
these islands as the places of internment for irreconcilable rebels was all 
of a piece with the opening up of a continuous water-route from the 
Indus-port Kaspapyros to the head of the Red Sea, and with the 
reopening of the canal from the head of the Red Sea to the Mediter¬ 
ranean via the Nile. These three measures must have been so many 
parts of a comprehensive plan for securing the command of the Indian 
Ocean and thereby obtaining a water-route round Arabia to supplement 

» ‘Dr.Ui. 

> See Le Strange, op. dt., p. 39a. The Fart Ndmah writes the lumc Pork or Purg' 
fcompare the Greek word '(^rgos'—AJ.T.J ‘and aaj'a that its esade wss impregnable, 
bcinit built of atone and very large.* 

* See ibid., p. 3^7. n. 1. 

> Darius'a Medun deporteea were not the only tUraetMit to be marooned on thete 
itlanda. For example, Megabytua, the Persian generai who had reconouered Egypt for 
the Achiemenian Empire after the insurrection m by Insrds, wu exilea by Artaxerxes I 
to the Persian Gulf, where he was interned in a place called Cyrtae (see Ctesias: Peniea, 
Books XlV-XVir, $ 7t (40) in J. Gilmore's edition (London 1688, Macmillan), p. 151!. 
In this context, Ctesias uses the same word as Herodotus: 'dtraemi' (Groeri‘ansspastos’). 
The survivors of the sack of Miletus in 494 a.c. were deported, not to the islands, but to 
the mouth of the River Tigris on the gulf coeit of Babylonia (Herodotus, Book VI, 
ci^p. so). 

B SSdO.VQ 
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the long and devious land-route between the eastern and western 
extremities of Darius's empire.’ 

The two peoples —Southern Parikamoi and Asiatic Ethiopians —who, 
in the Herodotean ga2etteer, together constitute Taxation District No. 
17, do not either of ^em figure in any of the official lists, and they are not 
associated with one another in the Herodotean field-state. The Pari- 
kanioi are paraded here in Pac^an equipment under a separate com¬ 
mand of their ownthe Asiatic Ethiopians are brigaded with the Indoi.’ 
The survival of the name ‘pairikSs’ (‘heathen’)* in the place-name 
Firghin 6o kilometres to the east of TSrum and 120 kilometres to the 
nor 5 i of Bandar 'Abbas, under the shadow of a Mount Furghun, was 
evidence, as we have already noticed,’ that these Southern Pahkanioi 
were the Outians’ (Yautiyi’s) immediate neighbours towards the east. 
Their country will have been the south-eastern extremity of Kirmln 
and the western part of MakrSn; and the eastern part of Makr 9 n, 
between the Southern Parikanioi and Sind, will have been the country 
of *the Asiatic Ethiopians’. We may presume that this district W'as 
annexed by Darius at or after the date of his annexation of Sind, as 
part of his policy of giving his empire a frontage on tiie Indian Ocean. 
While he made it a separate administrative unit for fiscal purposes, he 
will have attached it for political purposes either to the Viceroyalt^ of 
Harahvatil or to HiduS. In A.D. 1952 the first of these two possibilities 
seemed the more likely on considerations of geographical convenience, 
which was all that a historian then had to go upon, in the absence of 
documentary evidence on the point. 

In the South-Eastern Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire the pre¬ 
dominant culture was the Pactyan, to judge from the adoption of the 
Pactyans’ equipment by their neighbours and administrative associates 
the Kaspioi, Outioi, Mykoi, and Parikanioi. On the same test we shall 
conclude that the Bactrian culture was predominant in the North-East, 
and that this culture was an offshoot of the Median; for the Bactrians 
are paraded in a sub-Median equipment,^ and this Bactrian equipment 

> lo thu «Dtetpn<ii>S tod far-iighted conibinatton of meMurei, Dtriu* »how«d a more 
lively lenie of the importance of tea-power in the Indian Ocean for an empire strung 
out athwart the Middle Eastern land-bridge than was shown in the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era by the *Otmanlit when they gave way in the Indian Ocean to the 
Portuguese. The counte^ert, in the Mediterranean, of uie voyage of exploration into 
the Indian Ocean on which Scylax of Caryanda was sent by Darius waa the commitaion 
given by him to DSmoeSdSt of CrStSn to conduct a squadron on a corresponding voyage 
of e^loration into D(ntoc 4 dSt’ own native waters. This M^itemoean expe&tion of 
Darius's wai aborUve (sec Herodotus, Book III, chaps. 135-S), but it is further evidence 
of Dtriui's eea-mindedneas; and the story of Sataspa’ attempt to circumnavigate Africa 
from the Mediterranean coast of Egypt via the Straiu of Gibraltar (ace Hnodotus, 
Book IV, chap, a^) shows—though this enterprise, too, ended in failure—that Darius 
had bequeathed nts sea-tenae to his son and successor Acrxei. 

^ Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 66. 1 Ibid., chap. 70. 

4 See p. 595, above. 1 Onp. 617. above. 

* See Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 64. According to Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 61, 
the three distinctive features of the Median equipment were a sofi felt cap, trousers, a 
dagger suspended from a belt and worn on the right thigh, and ‘the great bow’. 
dc^ption exactly corresponds to an equipment portrayed on tbe Achaemenian Ims- 
reliefi m being worn by one of the two imperial peoples, snd from this it follows that the 
other imperial people s equipment, as portrayed on the bis-reliefs—namely a taka 
{GaiUei toque) inatM of a soft tiara (‘Pnrygian eap*). and an ample robe instead of a 
riding coat and trousers—must be tbe nstiozial dress of the Persians. Herodotus us 
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is worn by the Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdlans, Gandarians, and 
Dadicae, while the Areioi arc equipped partly Bactrian fashion and 
partly Median fashion.^ 

When we go on to compare the grouping of the north-eastern peoples 
in viceroyalties and taxation districts wi^ their grouping in military 
commands, we hnd that in the North-East, as in the South-East, the 
military and civilian organizations do not coincide. For example, the 
inhabitants of Hyrcania (Vark&na), who in the Achaemenian Age were, 
for civil administrative purposes, $0 subordinate an element in the 
Viceroyalty and Taxation District of Parthia (Parthava) that their name 
is not mentioned either in the oSicial lists or in the Herodotean gazetteer, 
though it figures in Darius’s narrative of the events of 522-521 B.c., are 
paraded in the field-state under a separate command and in Median 
equipment,* in contrast to the Bactrian equipment of the Parthians; and 
the ^gdians likewise appear here under a separate command, though in 
every one of the six official lists they are associated with the Bactriai\s. 
Conversely the Saks Haumavargi of FarghSnah are brigaded with the 
Bactrians in the field-state, though Fargh 2 nah and Bactria were not con¬ 
tiguous (Sogdiana lay in l^tween), and though the Saki HaumavargS, 
who were allies of the Achaemenian Enmire, differed in status from ffie 
Bactrians, who were tax-paying subjects. The Chorasmian8(HvirazmiyS), 
again, are brigaded with the Parians, though KhwSrizm and Parthia 
were insulated from one another territorially by the Qara Qum Desert 
and by the Dah 2 in Transcaspia. 

The dvil, as well as the rnilitary, administrative geography of the 
North-East Quarter is fairly clear. The Viceroyalty of Parthava (Parthia) 
—with which the Herodotean Taxation District No. 16 will have 
been coextensive—touched the south-east comer of the Caspian Sea in 
VarkSna (Hyrcania). To the north it included HvSraamii (alias Hvdra- 
army; Latini Chorasmia, Arahici Khwirizm), along the lower course of 
the River Oxus (Amu Darya); and the Viceroyalty of Parthava must 
therefore also have included the Doha, whose name—^though it is 
mentioned in the Achaemenian official lists only in *XPh’ was still 
extant in the 'Abbasid Age in Dihistan* at the western end of Trans¬ 
caspia. Parthava (Parthia) Proper was approximately conterminous with 
the latter-day provinces of Western Khurasan and Kuhistan; and the 
viceroyalty extended, east of that, to include Haraiva {Graeck the 
Areioi, who had bequeathed their name to the city of Herat), but not 

in Book VII, chaps. 6i-6s, that, on active service at any rate, the Persians wore the more 
practical M^ian dresa, and that the Kistioi (? i.e. the Peraian troopt from Partuwa!) did 
Ukewiae, except for retaining their native headgear the mitre (perhaps this was s taka 
with a low crown). The Bactnana were not arm^ with the Median *grat bow*, but they 
did wear the Median cap (see ibid., chap. 64). Thia cap wm also worn by sll the Eurasian 
Nomad peoplet, from the SakI Haumavargl in Parghinah to the Sevrha on the Great 
Western ^yof the Eurasisn Steppe, except for the *Potnted-lIood’ huss^etse; and we 
mar gueas that, whatever may have been the origin of the cap, the weari^ of trotiaera 
had bm uken over by the Medes from the Nomada when they were learning from them 
the art of riding a war-horse instead of driving him in a chanot. 

> See Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 66. The Areioi are armed with the Median ‘great 
bow*, not with the Bactrian ‘reed mw', but arc equipped like the Bactrisna in other 
respects. 

* Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 62. 

1 See Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 379-8i* 
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MirguS (Merv), which belonged to the viceroyalty of Bactria,’ and a 
fortiori not Suguda (Sogdiana), whatever Herodotus may say.* Finally, 
on the south-east, the Viceroyalty of Parthava had, as we ^ve seen,* 
included ZrSka, on the north-east shore of the Hamun-i-HUmand, 
before the transfer of ZrSka to the Viceroyalty of Harahvatii. 

The Viceroyalty of BSkhtril (Bactria)—^with which the Herodotean 
Taxation District No. 12 will have been coextensive—included BikhtriS 
Proper and Si^tida {alias Sugda; the Sogdoi). BakhtriS Proper, which 
had bequeathed its name to the dty of Balkh, lay between the south bank 
of the River Oxus (Amu Darya) in the middle section of its course and 
the northern flank of the Hindu Kush. Suguda (Sogdiana) stretched 
north-eastwards from the north bank of the Oxus, opposite Bactria, to 
the south bank of the southern elbow of the River Jaxartes (Sir Darya), 
where Suguda marched with the Hauma-( ?)drinking SakS’s county in 
FarghSnah.* The heart of Sogdiana was the valley of ‘the golden river’ 
whose Old Persian name—translated into Greek as ‘polytimetos’, ‘the 
precious’, by the posl-Alexandrine Hellenic geographers—had sur¬ 
vived, down to the time of writing, as the Zarafshan on whose banks 
stood the latter-day cities of Samarqand and BukhirS. 

The Sakd Haumavargd (Sakai Amyrgioi)* adjoining Suguda in Far- 
ghSnah* were under the Viceroy of Bactria’s supervision, to judge by 
the fact that they are brigaded with the Bactrians both in Herodotus’s 
field-state of Xerxes’ e?^ditionary force and in Arrian’s field-state of 
the army assembled by Darius Codomannxis at Gaugamela in 331 B.C.;* 
but they were the Achacmenian Empire’s allies, not its subjects,* and 

I See 'OB', i 38. > See pp. S95-<», above. 

) On pp. 589 and 637, above. 

* ‘Thw boundariea are given, on the authority of Eratoathenea, by Strabo in hia 
GapfropAtVe, Book XI, chap. viiJ, $ 8 (C 514). 

t Thia 'Ainyrstm', to which the Iranian compound epithet Hauma-varga' haa been 
contracted in ita rendering into Greek, may be compared with 'Aapourgiartoi'—a people 
located by Strabo (Gaofrap/iKd. Book XI, chap, ii, $ rt (C 495), and Book XII, chap, iii, 
$ 39 (C 556)) on the north-eaat coaat of the Black Sea, at the mouth of the River Kuban, 
whw name^ at it appears in Greek, preaumably repreaenta an Iranian 'Aapavargi’. If 
the Old Pentan root vaiga- meant ‘prcaaing out’ or 'drinking' (tee the note by Profcaaor 
R. G. Kent on p. 587, above), ‘Aapavargi’ would be a label for a Eurtaian Nomad people 
who milked mares or who drank qumls. On either of these two conjectural interpreta¬ 
tion!, 'Aapavargi' and 'Haumavargi' would be complementary terms by whiu the 
Stki would be clataified according to the difference of the source from which they 
cztncted their indiapeoaable intoxicant. While the Saki Aapavargi would be continuing 
to extract it 60m mare's milk, the Saki Haumavargi would have learnt to extract it from 
a plant growing in the Centi^ Asian highlands into which they had been driven by the 
pressure of more powerful hordes on the steppes. 

See further Roatovtzeff, M.: /r<mumr and Grttks in South Russia (Oxford 193a, 
Clarendon Press) for the Atpournanoi (pp. 153 and t6o) and for Aapourgoi, aon of 
Atandrokhoa.who became king of the Kingdom of the Cimmerian Boaporua towards 
the end of the last century bx:. (pp. i5>-3, 136, t66). 

i Sogdiana was bounded on the cast by ^ farmer bank of the Jaxtrtea (i.e. the 
north-western bank above the southern elbow) as far as the river’s sources, according to 
Ptolemjr: Ctegraphia, Book VI, chap, xii, { t. 

t See Arrian: Exptdiiio Altxandn, Book III, chap. viii. { 3. 

* Bfssua, the viceroy of Bactria. was in command of 'the Indoi who were next-door 
neighbours of the Bactrians', betides commanding the Bactrians themselves snd the 
Sogdiana. 'Brigaded with Bisius's comnund were the Sakai—one of the Aaiatic Scythian 
peoplee—butj unlike the other three peoples, these Sakai were not subjects ^ Beasus'a, 
but were serving because they were Darius's Allies' (Arrian, ibid.). According to Cteaiaa, 
Books X-XI, § 38 (7) in J. Gilmore's edition (London 1888. Macmillan), pp. 115-6, this 
alliance bad been contracted with the Saki Haumavargi (Sakai Amyrgioi) by Cyrus II. 
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this status is perhaps described in the name 'Aiglai' by which Herodotus 
refers to them wi^out reco^zing who these *Aiglai’ were; for Hero¬ 
dotus’s word ‘Aiglai’ recurs m Ptolemy’s ‘Augaloi’* and perhaps also in 
the ‘Augasioi’ whose name was found by Stephanus in his text of Strabo’s 
Geographical Book XI, chap, viii, § 8 (C 513), where the reading had 
subsequently come to be ‘Attasioi’ in the text that had reached the 
hands of Modern Western scholars. It had been conjectured by Tomas- 
chek that these were three independent attempts to reproduce in Greek 
an Iranian word ‘aogazdio’, which would have been a derivative of the 
Avestan word ‘aogahh’, meaning ‘strength’,’ and which might therefore 
have been coined to designate ‘reinforcements’, 'auxiliaries’, ‘allies’. 
The location of Ptolemy’s ‘Augaloi’, as well as their name, would fit the 
Achaemenian Empire’s Hauma-( ?)drinking Saki allies in Farghinah; 
for Ptolemy places them ‘below’ (i.e. south of) the latioi (i.e. ^e Jats, 
alias Massagetae, alias ‘Pointed-Hood Saks’) and the Takhoroi (i.e. 
Tokharoi); and he places these latioi and Takhoroi on the northern 
section of the Jaxartes (i.e. around and down stream from Tashkend).^ 
As for the Sakd Tigrakhasidd (the Pointed-Hood Sakt), whom 
Herodotus knows by their national name as Massagetae, they were 
presumably neighbours of the Sak2 HaumavargS, since in the official 
lists ‘DB’ and ‘DPe’ the Saki are mentioned simply as such, without any 
attempt to draw the distinction between two different kinds of Saki that 
is drawn in all four later lists. According to Herodotus* the Massagetae 
marched with the Achaemenian Empire alone the Oxus at the time when 
Cyrus II made his disastrously unsuccessful attempt to conquer them. 
Herodotus’s description’ of the marshes and lagoons in which all 
branches of ‘the Araxes’ lose themselves, except for one solitary branch 
that finds its way to the Caspian Sea, shows that ‘Araxes’ must mean 
‘Oxus’ in this context; and his description of the denizens of these 
marshes’ corresponds to the label by wUch, in ‘DZd’, ‘the Saki of the 
Marshes’ are distinguished from ‘the Saki of the Plains’. There is, 
however, no evidence that either Herodotus’s ‘marshmen’ or Darius's 
‘Saki of the Marshes’ are to be identified with the ‘Water Saki’—'Apa 
Saki’, Graeci ‘Apasiakai’—whom Polybius^ describes as a mounted 
Nomad people, living between the rivers Oxus and Don, who have to 
cross the Oxus in order to raid Hyrcania. 

1 Ptolemy; Geopaphia, Book VI, chep. xti, 14. 

* Profeaoor B. G. Kent commentt: 'It m very haxardou* to tee in Greek AigUi, 
Austsiot, Au^Joi t Creciiins of Avestin aogtz<<lk—(eo properly traoxcribed), meejuog 
'•trength'givtng or •making'(root* dS- and dhS* are phonetically mented into one, di-, 
in Iranian). The compouncTdoea not actually occur in the Avala, but ita form would be 
certain. If you cite the Aveatan word for atrength, it ahould be aogah- (from au^ea-}, 
which ia more penpicuoua. The uae of &h for Aveatan a > h between vowels is no 
longer current, u it develop* only in certain intervocalic positions, while is its 
phonetic antecedent even there. In the Greek words the Ai- and the Au> are difficult to 
eqiute, even a* corrupt borrowings: unless there is some popular etymology to a more 
familiar word, or to something that seems to make meaning.' 

* These locations for the Saki Haumavarri, the Said Tigrakhaudl, and the Tokharoi 
are evidently those which they had occupied at the moment when the Tokharoi (etiat 
Yuechi) had just been pushed weitward out of the country of the laaedones (Wuaun). 

* See Her^otua, Book I, chap. aei. * See ibid., chap. 202, 

< In loc. cit. Cp. Strabo: Geographua, Book XI, chap, viii, § 7 (C 513), 

r See Polybius, Book X, chap. 46. 
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These Apasiakai are located in what would appear to be the same 
position—along the Oxus west of Bactria—by Eratosthenes, according 
to Strabo, if we accept Tarn’s emendation of the passage;’ and here the 
Apasiakai are associated with the Massagetae. Ptolemy brings the Mas- 
sagetae south of the Oxus, into Margiani (Margu$).> Darius tells us’ 
that, in the campaign in which he re>subjected the insurgent Saks whose 
prince was Skunkha, he had to cross the sea. We know, from the evi¬ 
dence of the head-dress worn by Skunkha on the Behistan bas-relief, that 
Skunkha’s Saks were ‘the Pointed-Hoods’ and not 'the Hauma-(?) 
drinkers’; and, since Herodotus’s and Eratosthenes’ location of ^e 
Massagetae somewhere along the right bank of the Oxus suggests that 
the sea which Darius had to cross in order to get at them must have been 
an arm of the Sea of Aral, we can perhaps locate the south-eastern 
borders of 'the Pointed-Hood Saks’, alias Massagetae, as adjoining the 
Oxus from a point below the western frontiers of Bactria and Sog^ana 
to some point as far north-west as the south-eastern extremity of Choras- 
mia, and their western borders as adjoining the Sea of Aral; but we do 
not know how far this great confederacy of Nomad peoples extended 
northwards into the heart of the Eurasian Steppe, or at W'hat point on 
the course of the Jaxartes, to the north and nor^-west of the river’s 
southern elbow, they marched with the Saki HaumavargS. We can, 
though, be sure that, in addition to the Apa Saki on the Middle Oxus 
and the marshmen in the Oxus Delta, ^ere w'ere other Massagetan 
peoples who, like the Saki Haumavargi, were 'Saki of the Plains’ in 
»ct, whether or not this latter label is used in 'DZd’ to designate the 
Saki Haumavargi exclusively.^ 

A link between the North-East Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire 
and its dominions in the Indus Basin was constituted by the dahySui 
which is called Gdddra in the Old Persian version, and Pa-ar~ii-pa-ra-e~ 

* See Strabo: Geotp^kica, Book XI, chap, viii, $ 8 (C oa amended by Tam ia 
Tiu Grttkt in Baetria and India, p. 9X, n. 3, to read: 'And Bratoatheoea aaya that the 
Apaaiakat (He, inatcad of 'the ArachStoi') ^oin the Bactriana on the wett along the 
ucui.' 

* See Geegrapfda, Book VI, chap, x, $ a. 

> In 'DB', in the tanulizingly mutiUted $ 74. 

* If the Achaemenian iraperid autboritica found aome difficulty in hitting upon labela 
or nklcnamea to diitinguiah 'the Hauina-( ?)drinkinf Saki' who were their alTiea from ‘the 
Pointed'Heod Saki’ who were at leaat nominally their aubjecra it ia not aurprittng to 
find the Hellenic ^e^raphera confounding the two kinds of Mki with one another. 
After accurately diatinguiabing 'the Heathen' ('Parikanioi') from 'the Pointed-Hooda* 
('Orthokorybantioi') in hit gaxetteer without rraliaing that theae two outlandiih namea 
that he ia cramming into one of hia four Median taxation diatricta have anything to do 
with the Saki face pp. 594-5, above), Herodotus falls, in his field-icate (Book VII, 
chap. 64), into the blunder of ideatil^g the Saki who wear stiff pointed ho<^ with the 
Saki whom the Persians call 'Anmgioi' (i.a. ‘Haumavargi’). ^ the other hand, Strabo 
ia not conclusively convicted of Mtng guilty of the same blunder when he atatea that 
Spitamenea, when Aleunder had made Bactria and Sogdiana too hot to hold him, 
'aought aiylum^ with the Augaaioi (nr, following Stephanos, initead of "Attaiioi”) and 
the Khoraamioi, who were two of the pcoptea bdooaing to ^e nation of the Mauagetai 
and the Sakai’ (GtogTathua, Book Xl, chap, viii, f 6 (C 511)). Spitamenea may have 
taken refuge with the Augaaioi (alias Saki naumava^ of Parghinah) first, and then 
moved on to the country of the more distant Khoraamioi: and thu second aayium would 
have been aafer politkw)'. betides being more remote geographically, than the first, if 
at thia date the Khoraamioi had become 'one of the peoples of the Maaaagctai' in the 
acnae that they had transferred their allegiance fiom a dedining Achaemenian Power to 
rbe formidable Nomad confederacy against which a now decrepit Achaemenian Imperial 
Government had ceased to be able to protect them. 
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sa-an-na in the Babylonian veratoo, of the official lists, and Gandarioi 
in Herodotus's catalogue of the peoples in his Taxation District No. 7, 
The Babylonian synonym for an Old Persian ‘Gidira’, which reappears 
in the post-AIexandrine Hellenic name 'Paropanisus', had been inter¬ 
preted by Modem Western scholars, in terms of the language of the 
Avesta, as meaning [the country which is) ‘beyond' {‘para’) [the moun¬ 
tain range that is] ‘higher than the eagle' [‘up&irisaina’], i.e. the country 
that is ‘trans Hindu Kush’. Since this poetic geographical expression 
must have been coined by speakers of the Avestan language in which it is 
couched, it must have designated people who lived on the opposite side 
of the Hindu Kush from the Oxus Basin, and this locates these ‘Para- 
up&irisaina’ in the basin of the Kabul River. This was the location of 
Gidira likewise; and the prima-facie inference from the official 
equation GSdira Para-up&irisaina in the Achaemenian official lists 
is that, in the Achaemenian Age—whatever permutations and com¬ 
binations in the administrative geography of this region may have been 
iiuugurated by the Macedonian conquest’—the two names were 
synonyms for an identical administrative area in the KSbul River 
Basin.’ Besides the Gandarioi, however, Herodotus, in his description 
of his Taxation District No. 7, mentions three other peoples whose 
homes we still have to locate. 

Two of these other three peoples in the Herodotcan District No. 7 
could be identified through the survival of their names down to the 
time of writing. Herodotus's Dadikcd were still on the map as the Tajiks 
who were to be found in the Kibu! River Basin in the Kuh-i-DSmSn, 
between the Upper Kibul River and the Panjshir River, and in the 
Kuhistan, between that and the Hindu Kush,’ as well as in the Upper 
Oxus Valley above Bactria and Sogdiana—on the left bank in Badalffi- 
shSn and on the right bank in the territory that had been labelled Tajik- 
btan in the administrative geography of the Soviet Union.* Herodotus’s 
Aparytai (‘highlanders’)* were still on the map as the Afridis who were 
to be found at the eastern end of the Safid Kuh, on the watershed be- 
tw'een the KSbul River and the Kurram River, just to the south of the 
Khyber Pass.* 

* Se«, for instance, Tam. op. dt., p. loe. 

* These 'Paropaniasdai’, ahai 'Gandarioi’, must be the people described tn Arriao’a 
field'State of Darius III C^omannus’a anny at Gaugamels ( 111 . riii. 3) as 'the Indoi 
who were next-door neighbours of the Bactriana* and who were brigaded with the 
Bactrians under B^saus's command (aee p. 644, n. 8, above). 

t See Eiphinxtone, M.: An Aeeount Kingdom of Camvl, new ed. ^.ondon 1839, 
Bentley, a voli.), vol. i, pp. 408-11; oumea. A.: Cabool; A Personal Narratwe of a 
yourney to, and Rmdenu ut, that City m Ots Ytart 1836, 7 and 8, and ed. (London 
1843, John Murray), pp. 149-51. 

* We have no infoimatton about the boundary between the Dadikai—tn the adnunis- 
tiative, as distinct from the ethnic, sense—and Bactria in the administrative geognphy 
of the Achaemenian Empire. Ptolemy's statement (in Geogri^Ma, Booh VL chap, xii, 
$ i) that Sogdiana was bounded Bactria anH the Caucasian Mountains Proper' not 
only on the south along the Oxus River and on the weat (Le. by the Bactrian province 
Mtrgiana), but also on the east, may signify that the Upper Oxus Valley 00 the north 
bank, and consequently also on the soutn bank, was included in Bactria, not in Dadikt. 

t According to Herrfeld, op. dt., p. 99, 'parvati' was one of the Iranian worda for 
'mountain'. Professor Kent notea that the word 'parvati', with epentheais to ‘peurvati—,‘ 
ia extant in Avestan. 

* These 'Aparytai' must be the people described in Arrian's field-state (III. viii. 4) 
as 'the Indians called the highland Indians' who in 331 B.c. were brigaded, not with 
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Neither of these peoples is named in any of the official lists; but the 
fourth people included in the Seventh Taxation District accordi^ to 
the Herodotean gazetteer are the Saita^dai who appear in the offiaal 
lists as the Thatagu[} d or v]^d\ and Thatagul, the dahydui from which 
this people derive their name, is not so easy to locate. Considering that 
Para>upiirisaina ^ GidSra Proper had immediate next-door neigh¬ 
bours on the north in Bactria, on the west in Areta, and on the south in 
Arachosia, we are led to look for the Thatagul canton of the Herodotean 
Taxation District No. 7 in the country immediately to the cast of 
GidSra Proper—i.e. in the Panjab, which adjoined GSdSra across the 
Indus.* Herzfcld points out* that in the Ac^emcnian bas-reliefs the 
Thatagu [? d or vjiyi are portrayed in loin-cloths, which indicates that their 
country lay somewhere on the plains of the Indus Basin, and not up in 
the highlands of Eastern Iran; and the difficulty of finding a location for 
' Thatagul anywhere within the limits of GSdara to the west of the Indus 
certainly suggests that the Thatagul? d or v]iy 2 must have lived to the east 
of the Indus—that is to say, on the plains, extending south-eastwards 
from the east bank of the Indus opposite the mouth of the KSbuI River, 
which were watered by seven streams, from the Indus to the Sutlej’s 
lost south-eastern neighbour inclusive.* 

the Cendariane, but with the Araehoaiaiu under the Mtrap of ArachotU'e command, 
in Ptoiemy'a Gtofrapkia, Book VI, chip, xvtii, Herodotui'i 'AMrytai' appear u the 
‘ParouCtai'^ (nV, initad of the readins 'ParsuCut' in the latter-day text) who are the 
•outhemmott community of the Paroptniiidae ({ 3) and who are praumably the in- 
habitaota of the PareuStan Mountiini (the latter-day Safid Kuh) that conetitute the 
boundaiy betwan the Paropamadae and Anchoiia, lince they alio hnre (ibid., 
Book Vi, chap, xx, $ 3) u the noithemmoit community in Anchoiia. Toil loation 
on the border would account for their tranifer to Anchoiia from Gidln at lome date 
before 331 b.c. Ptoiemy'a 'Panutoi' (Book VI, chap, xvii, (3), who are located in Areia 
next door to the Paropaniaidai, are evidently likewiie 'h^hlanden' Helleniud in a 
•lightly different tnnilitention of the lune underlyiitg Inman word, but their location 
•uggesti that their highland heote lay in the country of the latter-day Hixans, on the 
watenhed of the riven Kibul, Hilmand, and Hari Rud, and not in the Safid Kuh, 
where the name *Aparytai-Parou<tai-Panutoi‘ wai still borne 1 ^ the latter-day Afridia. 

* The only aubatantial objection to locadicg Thatagul in the ranjab ia a hnanciil one. 
The Puijab miut alwan have been a rich eounm in virtue of its agricultural and 
pastonl products, and tnerefore, if the Herodotean Taxation Diitrict No. 7 did include 
even only a part of the Panjab, it it aurpriaing that it ahould have bm aaacaacd at a 
lower figure than ax^ other diatrict. Moreover, Thatagul. whether a rich country or a 
poor one. had been in rebellion in ^xa-sat a.c., and Dariua waa not the man to let off 
re-aubjugated rebels lightly in their tax-aaaeaamenta, aa he showed by the enormous 
finire at which he aaaeaaed the poverty stricken Soutb-Eastero Asanrtiyi. Yautiyi, and 
MaCiyi. The lowness of the aaaeasenent on the Herodotean District No. 7 could perhaps 
be reconciled with a location of one of its constituent cantons in the w^thy Panjab on 
the suppoeition that, if Thatagul did lie in the Panjab, it included no more than a fnction 
of it—e.g. the north-western corner, to the oorth-weat of the Salt Range. 

* In op. cit., p. 99. 

* i.e. the Indu^ Ihelum, Chenib, Rtvi, Beat, and Sutlej, together with a former 
river, aouth-eaat of the Sutlej, adjoining the Indian Desert, that had aubaequently dried 
up. ’This tost river waa remembered under divers names: 'HaJui' arid 'Wahindah' (ace 
Smith, V. E.: Tfv Early Hut9ry of InSa^jxrd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), p. 
n) and 'Sanavati' (see Rapeon, E. J., in Tht Candmdgt History of India, vol. t, p. 45). 
The Panjab is designated accordingly aa the land, not of five, but of seven, rivers in the 
Aveatan nxetteer of the 2 oroaatrian World (Vrndidad, i. t8), as well aa in the Vtdas 
(e.g. in Rigvoda, viti. 34 and ay). The 'Hapti Hindu' of the Aaesta and the 'Sapti 
Sindhava* of the Vtdas are philologi^ cqmvaleDta of one another; and Herafeld, in 
loc. dt., taking this figure 'seven' u bis cue. auggests that the name reproduced in Old 
Persian aa ‘Thatagul' may represent a compound, in some Iranian or Sanskrit dialect, 
of the Indo-European word for ‘aeven’ with aome arord meaning ‘stream'. The identifica¬ 
tion of the Hapti Hindu of Vtndlddd, i. t8, with the Panjab ia corroborated by the 
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This conclusion will be supported by our finding that, if we do not 
locate ThataguS here, we shall left with a vacuum in a piece of territory 
that can hardly have lain outside the frontiers of an Achaemenian 
Empire which, before the end of Darius I’s reign, had come to include 
not only the basin of the Kabul River down to the west bank of the 
Upper Indus but also the Lower Indus Valley as far north as a point 
where Hidui (Indoi)—the Herodotean Taxation District No. 20— 
marched with Harahvatii (‘the Pactyan country'). In one of the appen¬ 
dixes to his eazettcer, Herodotus^ tells us, as we have already noticed,* 
that the normernmost of all the Indoi were next-door neighbours of the 
city of Kaspatyros and the Pactyan (not the Gandarian) country on the 
one hand and next-door neighbours of the Indian Desert on the other; 
and this means that, at the farthest, Hidui (Indoi) cannot have extended 
farther north than the southern extremity of the Panjab, Le. than the 
neighbourhood of the latter-day dty of Multan. Darius must have 
annexed the Lower Indus Valley from this point downwards to the sea 
as part of his comprehensive plan for opening up through communica¬ 
tions by water, via the Indus, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, his Red 
Sea-Nile canal, and the Eastern Mediterranean, between the eastern 
and western extremities of his empire.* 

The name HtduS (Indoi) means the country of the people known as 
the Sindhu or Sauvira-Sindhu in Sanskrit literature. These had ‘entered 
India shortly before the Persian period and worked southwards',^ and 
both the date of their arrival and the contemporary occurrence of another 
people bearing the name Sindoi on the banks of the River Kuban, in 
the throat of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, suggests 
that the Indoi in Sind will have been the left wing of a Eurasian Nomad 
horde whose right wing will have diverged to the north of the Caspian 
Sea in the course of the Vblkerwanderung of the eighth and seventh 
centuries b.c.* In giving their name to the province of Sind and to the 


detcription of it, in ttus paioage of the Avttta, u being t region of 'abnormal hett’ (tee 
leckrw, A V. W., in Tm C^mbridgt History e/ India, vol. i, p. 324); but, even if the 
tdendficetion of the Acheemenien ^heUgul', too, with the Penjab were also to carry 
conviction, the countriet celled Hapte Hindu ezid Thategui mifht be geogrephicelly 
identicel without there bcinB eny ooounoo element in the etymoTonee of their neme*. 
A different interpreution of ‘Tbaugtii* from Kcrzfeld't u pven by Kent in his Old 
Perstan: Grammar, Texts, Lexscon, p. 187: 

‘dstsgu- lb. “Sstc^dia”, s province of the Persian Empire; EUm. sa-ad-da-ku-il, 
Akk. M-or-M-gu-ii, Gk. .Torrayvlii . . . From dare—''hundred", Av. mm-, Skt. 
fatdm, Gk. ^-Kardv. Lt. rmlwm, N. Eng. hundred, plB kmto-m.-i-gao- “cattle": 
"having hundreds of cattle" (hardly "(Lend of] S^en Streams', with Hs. AMI 
i.pyn., 3.100-a, 8.73, Kfinig Ru iD63).^ 

The name 'having hundreds of cattle' fits the Psnjab aa aptly aa the name 'Land of 
Seven Stteanu', and thua there teems to be no etymological obetaele to the equation 
Thatagui * Paniab, which is commended by the ZMgarive geographical oonaidention 
that t^re is nowhere else where we can locate Thaugui, and by the positive indication 
that is to be found in the tropical dress in which the Thatagui ? a or vjiyt are portrayed. 

Profeasor G. G. Cameron comments; '1 find it very difficult to reconcile Thatagtii 
with the Panjeb. Must it not rather be on the slopes of the Hindu Kush ?' But, if that 
had been its location, would it not have had to be labelled 'having hundreds of sheep 
and goats'? And would not its denixens hsve had to be portrayed, not half-naked, but 
muSed up in ruymnt? 

' In BMk 111 , chap. tea. * On p. 633, above. 

> See p. 634, with n. 6 , above. 

* Tam, op. cit., p. 171 baaed on H. LOders. * See p. 608, n. 4, above. 

B saeft.vn T 2 
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great river by whose united waters this province was traversed, the left 
wing of the Sindoi will have started a process which was to end in their 
name being applied to the w'hole sub-continent embraced within the 
Sula}^^ and Himalaya mountain ranges;^ and we can already see the 
beginnings of this progressive extension of the name 'Indian' in Hero¬ 
dotus’s usage. 

While, in Herodotus’s mind, the word Tndoi’ means in the first 
instance the nation inhabiting Darius’s Twentieth Taxation District 
and living on the banks of 'the river’ [Indus],* and while he believes that 
Sind is the eastern edge of the Oikoumen^,^ with nothing to the east of its 
inhabitants except the Indian Desert that set for them their eastern 
boundary, he also knows of Indians, living south of the Achaemenian 
province Hidui, who were independent of Darius ]* he is aware that the 
Indians consist of many peoples not all speaking the same language 
and, when, both in the gMetteer^ and in another context,^ he ^s the 
Indians ‘by far the largest nation in the World’, he is manifestly using 
the word 'Indians’ to cover not merely the Indoi in Sind but all the 
inhabitants of Sind’s vast south-eastern hinterland, where, betNveen the 
Indian Desert and the Arabian Sea, it passes over into Gujerat and 
Malwa and MahSrSshtra and the Deccan. On the other hand, Hero¬ 
dotus’s location of 'the northernmost of the Indoi’ no farther north 
than the latitudes of'the Pactyan coimtry’ (i.e. Arachosia) and the Indian 
Desert, and his statement in this context ^at these were the Indoi who 
were sent to get from the Desert the gold* in which the Indian taxation 
district paid its enormous annual contribution to the Achaemenian 
Imperial Treasury,^ show that, unlike the source from which Arrian 
ultimately obtained his field-state of the army assembled by Darius III 
Codomannus at Gaugamela a hundred years or so after the date at which 
Herodotus was writing, Herodotus did not reckon among the Indoi any 
of the peoples then in occupation of the Indus Basin to the north of 
H/duS’s northern boundary m the neighbourhood of Multan.'^ 

In thus excluding from the limits of India Proper the Panjab as well 
as Gidira, Herodotus was in agreement with the Sanskrit Scriptures; 
and there is a piece of evidence which suggests that, without knowing 

< ‘Stnskrit ‘'Siodhu-i" and Old Penian "hi(n)dui'’ agree abaolutely in etymology, 
aa original initial ■ bef<m a vowel became h in Iranian, and the atpirated voiced atopa 
became voiced non-aapiratea in Iranian. Thia explains the variation between Hind and 
Sind; "India" ia the Iranian with loes of the initial h.’—>Profeaaor R. G. Kent. 

> See Herodotus, Book 111 , chap. 98. > See ibid. 

* See Booklll, chap. lei. * See Bt^ III, chap. 08. 

* See Book III, chap. 94. » In Book V, chap. 3. 

* See Book III, chap. 101. * Sec Book III, uiaps. 94-95. 

>0 How was it that, at aome date between the reigna of the first D^ua ax^ the last 
Darius, the name 'Indoi' came to be applied to the peoples in the btain of the Kibul 
River whom Herodotus calls 'Aparytai' and 'Gandarioi'? The explanation might be 
that Hidui, after its annexation to the Achaemenian Empire bv Darius, was attached for 
Mlitical purpoaea to the dahyduJ Gidira to constitute a tingle viceroyalty, though for 
&cal purpoaes it was erected into a separate taxation district (Herodotua'i District 
No. ao, which appean in his gazetteer as a separate unit from hie District No. 7). If 
Gidira was unitra with Hidui for political purposea, this would account for the exten- 
tMn of the name ‘Indoi’ to the peoples in the Kibul lUvcr Batin, and for their retention 
of t^ name even after the reit of the Indue Basin, including the home of the authentic 
Indoi’ in Sind, had recovered its independence—u it had before Alexander'a descent 
upon it. 
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it, he may have been following Vedic authority through a chain of 
intermediate informants. 

In describing the gold<getting Indoi who were the northernmost of all 
the peoples bearing the name, Herodotus states* that these were ‘the 
most warlike of the Indians’ and that their culture {Gratci ‘diaita’) w’as 
'approximately the same as that of the Bactrians*. This must be an echo 
of the usage of the term ‘Bihlika’ (i.e. ‘Bikhtrii’, 'Baktroi') in the Sans¬ 
krit Scriptures as a disapprobatory generic name—a counterpart of the 
Avestan term ‘pairikSs’—to cover the swarm of Eurasian Nomad 
peoples and the once sedentary victims of their invasion—including not 
only the Bactrians Proper (Bhallas), but also the Qibi {Gratck Sibai), 
Malavas {Gratci Malloi), Kshudrakas {Graeci 0 :^dr^ai),* Madda, 
Maddava, Madra, Madraka, Bhadra, and what not—who, in the Volker- 
wanderung of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., had poured out of 
the Eurasian Steppe into the Panjab and beyond, without troubling to 
legitimize themselves in Brahman eyes by conforming to the ritual 
demands of Vedic orthodoxy.’ The national names of these intruders 
are not mentioned cither by Herodotus or in any of the Achaemenian 
official lists. They have been preserved in Sanskrit and in post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic literature. But it seems reasonable to surmise that, in the 
administrative geography of the Achaemenian Empire, they figure 
anonymously as the Thatagu[?d or vjiyi (Sattagydai) together with 
those northernmost peoples of the Viceroyal^ of Hidui who were more 
Bactrian than they were Indian in their way of life.* 

The name of one of these heathen Bihlika peoples that looms large 
in Sanskrit literature, and that had been located in the KSbul River 
Basin by> students of Indie history,’ is conspicuous by its absence from 
both the Achaemenian official lists and the Herodotean gazetteer. Where 
are the Kambojas? In Sanskrit literature they are described as living in 
a cold country and manufacturing warm clothes from wool and fur, and 
they are associated with the Yonas (Hellenes) by A^oka Maurya.* T^ese 
indications point to a location in the Paropanisus; and this is in fact 
Ptolemy's location’ of a people whom he calls ‘Tambyzoi’ and places on 
the southern frontier of Bactria, about half-way along. If we may 
conjecture that ‘Tamb)rzoi’ is a corruption of an origin^ ‘Kambyzoi’, 
we learn from this passage of Ptolemy’s Gec^raphia that the national 
name which appears in Sanskrit as ‘Kamboja’ was transliterated into 
Greek on the same system as the personal name which appears in Old 

I In Book III, chap. 103. 

* A reargu)^ of theae Oxydnkai who had made thdr way to the aouth-eaitem edge 
of the Panjab is located by Ptolemy {Gtofraphia, Book VI, chap, xii, { 4) in the mountaina 
of Sofdiana under the name Oxydrtnkai. 

> Sm de la Vallde Poussin, L.: L’Jndt aux Tetnfit dtt Mauryat (Psris 1930, Boccard), 
pp. 11-16; Tsm: Tht Grttkt in Baetria and India, pp. t 6 o~ 7 i. 

* The portrayal of the Thataj^[?d orv]iyi in loin-cloths data not disQualify them 
from being reckoned smong the Bihlikas. since, as is evident from Elphinitooe'i account 
Quoted on p. 6^6, above, of the dress of the nineteenth-century Afghan occupants of 
inc Dar^jit, an immigrant Central Asian people on the plains of the Indus Vsll^ might 
revert to its ancestral dress in the winter even if it had taken to wearing a tropical un¬ 
dress in the summer. 

* e.g. by de la Vallde Pousain in op. dt.. p. 15. 

‘ S« ibid. 

r In Geograplda, Book VI, chap, xi, J 6. 
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Persian as ‘Ka^nbujiya’, in Elamite as ‘Kan*bu>§i'ja\ in Akkadian as 

'Kani>bu-zi>ia\ and in Greek as ‘Kamb^sls’.* 

The question remains: Why did Kainbujiya I’s father Kurui I of 
Parsuwal and Ai^an name his son ‘the Kamboja’? And this question 
raises an antecedent one; ^Vhy did Kurui I's father CiSpii {Graeci 
Teispes) name his son ‘the Kuru’?* It is evident that the personal 
names that thenceforth alternated in the Cyran, in contrast to the 
Ariaramnan, branch of the Achaemenidae are taken from the national 
names of two non-Persian peoples; but it seems improbable that Cam- 
byses 1 of ParsuwaS-Anlan {regru^t circa 600-559 B.c.) can have been 
named after the Kambojas whom we find subsequently established on the 
southern flank of the Hindu Kush, and a fortiori improbable that Cyrus 
I of ParsuwaS-Anian {regnabat circa 640-600 b.C.| can have been named 
after the Kurus whose ‘plain’, the 'Kuru-kshetra^ is located in Sanskrit 
literature near the norA-eastem edge of the Indian Desert, on the 
divide betw'een the basins of the Indus and the Ganges.* 

A due to the solution of this problem may perhaps be found in the 
appearance of the same two words ‘Kamboja’ and ‘Kuru’ as place-names 
in Transcaucasia as wdl as on the Hindu Kush and in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Sanskrit literature had preserved a memory of Uttara-Kurus 
living beyond the Himalaya;^ and at the time of writing the prindpal 
left-bank affluent of the l^ver Aras was still called the Kur, while this 
River Cyrus, as it was likewise called by Hellenic geographers, had a 
left-bank affluent called by them the Cambyses, which gave the name 
‘Camb^nl’* to a north-western tongue of the *t«pe country, called by 
them Kaspiani,^ in the Lower Kur-Aras Basin. Thus in Transcaucasia 
the two names Cyrus (Kuru) and Cambyses (Kamboja) were not only 
both on the map, as they were in India and on its north-west frontier, 
but were found in immediate juxtaposition, which suggests that in 


t A Modem Wettera •choUr, Sylvein Ldvi, dted by in op. cit^ pp, 138 end 
tyo, had tentatively equated the national name ‘Kamboja* with the Paropanuadan 

S Uce-name KSpiia, one of the two conatituenta of the double city KSpilakSmi (aee p. 

39, n. 3, above): but Profeaaor R. G. Kent had pointed out to thepieaenc writer that 
in the Samite uaage of the cuneiform acript—which, unlike the Old Peraian usage, 
ahowa nasala before consonants, Old Persian 'KSpiiakftnii* ia transcribed *Qa-ap-pi-il-ia- 
^-nu-il', ip contrutto the Elamite rendering ‘Kan-bu-|i-ia’ for Old Persian ‘Kabajiya*. 
This Elamite testimony showed thst there was no nisal in the initial syllable of the 
name KSpila’, and this discrepancy told aninat Ldvi's eouation Klpiia Kamboja. 

* See Weitsbach, P. H.. a.v. 'Kyroa, in Pauly-Wiaaowa, UtaleneyelopJklu dtr 
Ctauitehm Alurttanneustntene^t, Ncue Beiubeitung, Supplementband iV, col. tiaS. 

> There was another ‘Kuru Plain‘ (Qratti Kyrou aUas Kourou aiiat ^rou Pedion) 
in Western Anatolia, round the confluence between the River Henrtua and iu right- 
bank tributary the Phrygius, just to the north of the city of Magneaia-under-Sipylua (for 
the location aee Strabo: Gt^o^ica, Book Kill, chap, iv, $ e (C 6a6) and j 13 (C Sap); 
Beloch, K. J.: Critekuekt G«s<mehu, and ed., vol. iv. Part 11 (Berlin and Leip^ * 937 , 
de Cruyter), pp. 458-61). In Anatolia, at in Hindustan, ‘the Kuru Plain* was a battle¬ 
field on which the political fate of a sub-continent was repeatedly decided. Kyroupedion 
was the scene of the overthrow of Lytimachus by Seleucus Nicator in 381 S.C. and of 
Anciochus III by the Romans in tpo ■.& Kuruk^etra, between the River Jumna and 
the lost River Saraavad. was the historic battlefield of Pinipat, besides being the scene 
of the legendary war between the Kurua and the Pandus which is the theme of the 
M«hahhirata. 

* See Keith, A. Berriedale, in Tht Camhridia History oj India, vol. i. p. ttS. 

* See Strabo: Gtogntphica, Book XI, chap, tv, { 1 (C 501) and f 5 (C 50a); chap. 

xiv. 44 (C sa8). ^ . 

* See pp. 637-8, above. 
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Transcaucasia the two peoples who thus stamped their national names 
on the local landscape must have been closely associated. 

It is perhaps almost as unlikely that the Cyran Achaemenidae will have 
derived their personal names from a pair of peoples in Transcaucasia as 
it is that they will have derived them from two peoples in and near 
India. But the occurrence of the two names in Transcaucasia as well as 
in and near India—and in Transcaucasia at close quarters—indicates 
that we have here two more names of Eurasian Nomad peoples who 
took part, and this in one another’s company, in the Vdikerwanderung 
of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.; and, if, like so many of their 
fellows, these Kurus and Kambojas split into two wings whose paths 
diverged so widely, it does not seem unwarrantable to guess that a central 
detachment of this pair of migrating peoples may have found its way to 
Luristin and there have been taken into partnership by Kurui Ts fa^er 
Ci^il. 

CiSpiS seems to have come, circa 670 B.c.,’ under the sxizerainty of a 
war>lord whom the Assyrian records knew as Kashtaritu [Persick 
Khlathrita)* and located, at his first appearance, in the Kassitc country’ 
just to the north-east of ParsuwaS. This KhSathrita was the leader of an 
anti-Assyrian coalition in which Medes and Mannaeans were associated 
with migrant Eurasian Nomads—Cimmerians and Saparda^—and the 
accommodation of a Kuru-Kamboja detachment of this horde in Par- 
suwa£ may have been part of the arrangement on which KhSathrita and 
CiSpii of Parsuwai came to terms. The settlement of Eurasian Nomad 
immigrants in Lurist 3 n is attested by the 'animal style’ of the local 
school of bronze-work;’ and some such reinforcement of the Achae- 
menian Power would also account for the sudden vast extension of its 
domain, at some date during CilpU’ {Graeci Teispes’) reign (regnabat 
circa b.c.), from Parsuwai in Luristin and AnSan in the Pusht- 

i-Kuh south-eastwards over Parsa (Pars). Teispes himself, for that 
matter, was the namesake of the Cimmerian war-lord TeuSpu who 
crossed swords with Teispes' Assyrian contemporary Esarhaddon {regna- 
bat 681-668 B.c.),’ even if he was not TeuSpu himself; and the folk-tale 
in which the mother of Cyrus I was called ‘the bitch'—‘Spak6’— 
according to Herodotus^ may reflect the memory of a d}’nastic marriage 
between the House of Achaemenes and the House of the Scythian 
war-lord Hpakai who was riding hard at the Cimmerians’ heels.’ 

Whatever may be the correct historical interpretation of these Nomad 
names in the personal nomenclature of the Achaemenidae from CiSpii 


> Sm Cameron, <m. dt, p. tSo. 

* Eaarhaddon’a Khiathrita wm idendfiod by Modern Weatem acholart with Hero- 
dotui'a Phraortei (i.e. Fnvartil) on the icrenffth of Dariua'a itatemeni, io ‘DB’, $ Z4, 
that another Fravar^, the pretender to the Median throne in 522 a.C., gave himadl out 
to be ‘Khaathrita of the nouae of Uvakhitra (Cyaxarea)'. Sec Cameron, op. dt., 
p. 177, and KOoig, F. W,: AUttU Cmhiehu j*r M«drr md Pnttr (Ldpsg 1934, 
Hinrichih p. 30. 

* See Cameron, op. dt, p. 177* 

* See Cameron, op. cit, p. 178; KSnl^, op. dt., p. 27. 

* Thi* point it made b^ Cameron, op. cit, pp. 183-4, by Kbnig, op. dt, p. 3a. 

* See LuckenbiiJ, op. at., voL ii, pp. 516, 530, 540. 

7 In Book I, chap. ite. 

* See KSnig, op. cit, pp. 27-31; Luckenbill, op. cit, voL ii, pp. 317 and 533. 
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(Teispes) onwards in the Cyran branch of the house, they must mean 
that the Cimmerians, the Kurus, the Kambojas, and the Scyths had 
played some part in Achaemenian history that had been auspicious as 
well as important. 

Having now completed our review of the dahySva to the cast of 
Western Iran, the heartland of the Achaemenian Empire, we have next 
to survey the dahydva to the west of the heartland. If we take ship at 
Kaspapyros, sail down the Indus out into the Indian Ocean, and then 
follow in the wake of Alexander’s admiral Nearchus up the Persian 
Gulf, instead of following in the wake of Darius's admiral Scylax round 
Arabia, we shall come to port in the dahySui which is called Bdbirui 
in all ^e Achaemenian omcial lists, and Babylonia by every Hellenic 
geographer with the one exception of Herodotus, who, for some private 
reason of his own, systematically calls Babylonia ‘Assyria’* (the ninth 
taxation district in Im gazetteer). 

In the South-West garter of the Achaemenian Empire, on which 
we have now set foot, the next dahyau! to BSbiruS (Babylonia) is the 
Asshur of the Babylonian and Athurd of the Old Persian text of the 
official lists; and l^th the name and the area covered by it appear in 
Greek as the Syroi —defined as ‘the whole of Phoenicia and the so-called 
Philistine Syria, together with Cyprus’—who constitute Herodotus’s 
Taxation District No. 5. 

The name ‘Asshur’, as applied to this dahyduS, is manifestly the 
official term which, before the incorporation of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire into the Achaemenian Empire, bad been used in the Neo- 

< It ii certain that Herodotus does mean Bat^lonis by 'Assyria’. In the sazetteer, 
for inatance, he writes ‘Babylon and the rest of Assyria’m between 'Susa and the rest 
of the Ciasians’ country’ and ‘Eebstanasnd the rest of M^ia’ (Book III, chaps. 01-93). 
’Aasyria' must mean Babylonia here, and ao it must likewise in the field-state, where he 
autes that the Aaarrian contingent included the Chaldaeans, who were, of course, in 
occupation of South-Western Babylonis at this date (Book VII, chap. 63). In another 
place he calla Nabonidua ‘king of Assyria' (Book 1 , chap. 188), and in another he usea 
*the Babylonian country* and 'the Aa^rian coun^' as synonyms in conaecuiive sen¬ 
tences, siui explains that he is talking about an omcial administrative area: a 'aatrapy’ 
in the senae or a viceroyaltv (Book I, chjm. 192). Thus Herodorua’s ‘Atayria’ certainly 
includes the whole of Babylonia—Bo^ III, chap. 155, is another example of this usage 
—and there is no evidence that it includes anything ocaidcs; for, in a paseage describing 
the down-stream coracle traffic on the River Euphrates, his words 'the Armenians 
who live above (i.e. up-stream in relatwo to) the Assyrians* (Book X, chsp. 194) can 
hardly be compelled to yield the meaning that his ‘Assyria* was conterminous with 
his Annenia bim therefore included Mesopotamia as well ss Babylonia. The dahySuI 
official^ styled 'Asshur* in Akkadian Md 'Atbuii' in Old Persian did include Meso¬ 
potamia, as we shall see, but this official Assyria, unlike Herodotus’s privste 'Assyria*, 
did not include Babylonia. It ia the Jahyditf mtHerodotus calls ‘the Syroi’ (Book HI, 
chap. 91). Herodotus is aware that this, and not Ba^lonia, is the distrvri that is called 
Assyria by 'the Barbarians' fi.e. the Orientals). The Barbarians', he writes in Book VII, 
chsp. 63, 'used the name '‘Assyrioi" to mean the peimle whom the Hellenes called 
“Syrioi^ ’—and these 'Syrioi’ are the p^le whom Herodotus includes in his Fifth 
Taxation District ('the whole of Phocnicis and the ao-catled Philistine Syria, together 
with Cvprua*), not the people of ao 'Assyria' which conuina Babylon and which is the 
ninth district in hit list. 

Why did Herodotus deliberately adopt this private and peculiar usage of the word 
'Assyria* to mean Babylonia? Hsa words in Book I, chap, rye, suggest that his intention 
was to convey the histories] truth that, in his day, Babylonia was the sole extant represen¬ 
tative of a civiliiation, comrryon to s still surviving Babylonia and a now extinct Assyria, 
which Herodotus labels 'Aasyriac' (e.g. in Book 1 , chap. 199), not ‘Babylonic’, because 
he is aware that Aasyria, before her downfall and annihilation, had been the paramount 
Power in this locie^. 
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Babylonian Empire’s administrative geography to designate that part 
of the defunct Assyrian Empire that had fallen to Babylon’s share in 
the partition of—or scramble for—Assyria’s spoils between Babylon, 
Media,’ Egypt, and Cilicia; but the exact limits of this Neo-Babylonian 
dominion labelled ‘Assyria’ which the Achaementan Empire had inheri¬ 
ted are not easy to ascertain. 

We may be sure that the Neo-Babylonian Empire’s ’Assyria’ did not 
include the border cantons of Babylonia on the cast and north-east— 
e.g. Gambalu, Dir, and Kar-Asshur—which Assyria had detached from 
Babylonia and aimexed to herself in and after the reign of Tiglath- 
Pileser III {r^nabat 746-727 b.c.).* These authentically Babylonian 
cantons must simply have been ‘disannexed’, and it is also possible 
that the Babylonians may have now taken their revenge by annexing 
to Babylonia cantons higher up the Tigris, in the direction of the City 
of Asshur, which were as authentically Assyrian as Kar-Asshur and Dir 
were Babylonian. But how far up the Tigris had the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire’s writ run ? We know from Herodotus’s itinerary of the Achae- 
menian Empire's Great North-West Road’ that neither the section of 
this highway east of the Tigris, running from Susa to the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh, nor the section west of the Tigris, running from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nineveh to the southern boundary of Armina, somewhere 
just north-w'est of Mardln, traversed either BSbiruS or AthurS (alms 
Asshur, alias Syria) at any point; and this means that the Median share 
of the Assyrian Empire must have included, in addition to the metro¬ 
politan territory of Assyria east of the Tigris, at least the portion of the 
Department of Nineveh that lay on the west bank, together with three 
departments—Title, Nasibina (i.e. Nisibin), and Izala—which, on the 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic map, were embraced in the province labelled 
with the imported Macedonian name ‘Mygdonia’. 

This, however, was not the south-western limit of the ex-Assyrian 
territory west of the Tigris that the Modes had occupied. Though, in 
609 B.C., during the Allies’ hnal campaign against the remnant of the 
Assyrian Army in the neighbourhood of Harran, Nabopolassar had 
penetrated (if we are to accept his claim) as far as IzalS and even Urartu, 
not only these countries but Harr&n itself had fallen into Median hands 
in the event; Harrin had remained in Median hands from circa 607- 
606 B.c. onwards; and it had not been acquired by the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire dc facto, whatever the position may have been dejure during the 
intervening half century, till 555 B.C.* —that is to say, till As^ges of 
Media was already so gravely preoccupied with the insubordinateness 
of Cyrus II of AnSan that Nabonidus of Babylon could venture to eject 
the Median garrison from Harrin with impunity. Since in the Achac- 
menian Age Ae country round HarrSn (i.e. the upper basin of the River 
Balikh) was certainly not included either in Armenia or in Cilicia or in 
the fragment of a partitioned Media which Herodotus labels ‘Mati£n£’, 

■ See Herodotui, Book I, ehep. led. ... 

* See Forrer, op. dt., pp. 95-103, with the mjp of 'the devetoment of AtsTni, 

745-6 o 6.‘ 1 Herodotus, Book V, chepa, 4 V-S 4 < 

* According to Olmstead, 0{>. cit. pp. 36-}7. According to Adontz, op.cu., pp. 383-5 
and 396-9, the date of Nsbonidua'a occupation of Hanin was 553 ■.€. 
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this eleventh'hour acquisition of the Neo-Babylonian Empire’s must 
have been left within the botinds of the Neo-Babylonian province of 
Asshur by Cyrus II when, after hia conquest of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire in 539 B.C., he kept it territorially intact as a single viceroyalty 
within his own universal state. 

Wherever the northern boundary of the Achaemcnian dahySid and 
Parian taxation district called Athuri-Asshur-Syria may have run, we 
know that—like the Syria of a.d. 1952—it comprised territory to the east 
as well as territory to the west of the River Euphrates; for the country 
through which, in 401 B.C., Xenophon and his comrades found them¬ 
selves marching after they bad crossed from the right to the left bank of 
the Euphrates was still Syria and, in Arrian’s copy of both the field- 
state and the order of battle of Darius III Codomannus’s army at 
Gaugamela in 331 B.C., the Syrians from Syria ‘Between the Rivers' 
w'cre brigaded with the Syrians from 'the Hollow Syria’ under the single 
command of Mazaeus.* The portion of the province and taxation dis¬ 
trict labelled Syria-Asshtir-Athuril which lay west of the Euphrates 
w'as called 'HoUow’ by the Hellenes because it was traversed by the 
northernmost section of the Great Rift Valley which—after bre^ng 
southward out of the Taurus at Mar'ash and running up the Orontes 
Valley, through the Biqi', down the Jordan Valley, and through the Wadi 
'Arab^, the Gulf of Suez, the Red Sea, and ^e Danakii Trough— 
continues up the Valley of the River Hawash in Abyssinia into Kenya 
Colony along a track punctuated, at this southern, as at the northern, 
end by lakes. The Babylonian name for the portion of Syria known on 
this account as ‘Hollow Syria’ in Greek was ‘Beyond the River’ {Baby- 
lomack Ebir-nari, Aramalck *Abar-Nahara)*—i.e. beyond the River 
Euphrates, as distinguished from the portion of Syria ‘Between the 
Rivers’ Euphrates and Tigris. The capit^ of this Achaemenian dahyaui 
‘Athurfi’, the province comprising the Neo-Babylonian Empire’s even¬ 
tual share of the Assyrian Empire’s spoils, was situated in the portion 
‘Beyond the River’, 15 parasangs (i.e. just over 89 kilometres) to the 
north-west of the crossing of the Euphrates at Thapsacus.^ 

For the capital of a province astride the western elbow of the 
Euphrates, this position was well chosen, since it was within easy reach 
of the more extensive but less populous and less wealthy eastern portion 
of the dahySui that lay ‘Between the Rivers’, while it stood just within 
the portion, lying ‘Beyond the River’, which contained the industrially, 
commercially, and navally important Phoenician city-states with their 
miniature imperia in imperio.^ Indeed, the ‘Beyond the River’ portion of 
Athuri-Asshur-Syria overshadowed the 'Between the Rivers’ portion 

^ See Xenophon: Ex^^tio Cyri. Book I, chep. iv, § 1^. 

* See Airian: BxptAtio AUxanari, Book III, chip, viii, $ 6, end chap, xi, { 4. 

* In a letter to the preaent writer, Pnfeaaor G. G. Cameron poinu out that, in the 
Akkadian text of 'DSr, § xg, U. 30-35, ‘Ebir-nari’ ii employed aa the tranilation for 
‘Kira bya Athuriya’ (*^e Aa^r^ peepleO of the Old Persian text. Since the paaiage 
aCatea that ‘the cedar timber, thia—a mountain by name of Lebanon—from there was 
brought; the Aaayrian people, it brought it to Babylon' (Profesaer R. G. Kent’s 
traniution in Old Penian, p. 144), it ia ceruin that Syria between the west bank of the 
Euphratea and the eaatem shore of the Mediterranean waa comprised within the 
Achaemenian dahydul labelled ‘Alhuii’. 

4 See Xenophon, op. cit., Book I, chap, it, $$ to-i 1. f See p. 582, abort. 
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to such a degree that in pyoptilar, as distinct from official, usage the term 
'Beyond the River’ was employed as a name for the whole province. 
This popular usage is followed in private business documents drawn 
up in Babylonia in the reigns of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius I' and in 
the Book of Ezra, and eventually even in the Aramaic inscriptions on 
provincial coins struck circa 340 b.c. by the governor ot Athur2, 
Mazaeus,* though we know from the field-state and the order of battle 
preserved by Arrian that 'Between the Rivers’, as well as ‘Beyond the 
River', was included in Mazaeus’s province. 

In all the Achaemenian official lists Athura-Asshur is mentioned as a 
different dahySui from BibiruS, but this does not mean that Athuii was 
from first to last a separate viceroyalty, any more than the mention of 
Suguda, side by side with BikhtriS, means that Suguda was not under 
the Viceroy of Bflkhtrll’s administration. AthurS is, in fact, placed in 
immediate juxtaposition to Babirul in the three latest of the official lists 
('DSe', 'DNa', ‘XPh’), as well as in the earliest (‘DB’); and this is an 
indication that AthurS and BSbirul, like Suguda and BakhtriS, still 
constituted a single viceroyalty down to the year in which ‘XPh’ was 
inscribed. The Babylonian private documents that mention AthurS 
under the popular name ‘Ebir-nari* inform us in so many words that 
this dahydus was under the administration of the Viceroy of Babylon 
until at least the sixth year of Darius I’s rei^.^ On the other hand the 
governor of “Abar-Nahara’ (i.e. AthurS), Tatnai, and the Emperor 
Darius I corresponded with one another direct, and not via the Viceroy 
of BSbiruS, according to the Aramaic document embedded in the Book 
of Ezra (chapter v. ^chapter vi. 12), whatever the value of this docu¬ 
ment may or may not be as historic evidence.^ Perhaps we may infer 
that Darius I left the original Viceroyalty of Babylon, which included 
AthurS as well as Babylonia, still intact on the political map, but 
dissected it, on his new fiscal map, into two separate taxation districts. 
AthurS had, however, certainly bMn separated from BSbiruS for political 
as well as for fiscal purposes by the time when Xenophon and his com¬ 
rades traversed AthurS en route for BSbiruS in 401 b.c. Indeed, in that 
year the two provinces were not even conterminous; for, after crossing 
the River Khabur (‘Araxes’) just above its confluence with the Euph¬ 
rates, Cyrus the Younger’s expeditionary force, on the next stage of its 
advance down the left bank of the Euphrates, found itself marching 
through Arabia {Persici ArabSya) for a distance of 125 parasangs (i.e. 
about 742^ kilometres) before entering Babylonia^ at a point not more 

^ SeeLcuM, O.: DUSatrttpimtinUxlMnfinSyTunundimZxeastromlandtv9n$><^3tO 
(Halle (Stale) 1935, Niemeyer), pp. ast 3 ^ 37 , T^* 

* See Leuze, op. cit., p. tio. 

) See Leuxe, op. dt, pp. 36-37 and 70. On the occurrence of the fonnula Pahat 
Sabili u Ebir-nari in Babjrfonuu) text*, Profeaaor G. G. Cameron comments in a letter 
to the preaent writer: 'When a Babylonian aaya "Babylon and Ebir>nari". he can only 
mean that there was a aii^le administrative unit comprisbg Babylon and Assyria 
[i.e. the dahyOul known in Old Peraian as Athuri] in oflidal tenna.’ 

*'It ia difficult to regard this ... as historical, or at any rate at belonging to the 
period in question. It looks aa though it had originally referred to some other episode 
at some later time' (Oesterley, W, O. E.: A History 0/ Isratl, vol. ii (Oxford 1931, 
Clarendon Press), p. 85). 

* See Xenophon, op. dt., Book I, chap, v, §$ x and s, and chap, vii, K < ^ 
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than about 13^ parasangs (i.e. juat over 80 kilometres) to the north* 

west of ‘the Meman WaB’. 

The dahyauS called Arabia in Greek and Arabdya in Old Persian, 
which in 401 B.c. thus extended across the middle course of the 
Euphrates into the desert and steppe country of South-Eastern Meso¬ 
potamia according to Xenophon, a^ extended, according to Herodotus,* 
to the shore of the Mediterranean at the south-east comer of that sea, 
along a short stretch of coast between a point south-west of Gaaa and a 
place called Itoysos. Since the next stretch of the coast, extending from 
Itoysos south-westwards, for the distance of a three days’ journey, to 
the north-east corner of Egypt, was, according to Herodotus in the 
same context, part of Athura (Syria), it looks as if a corridor of territory 
had been cut out of Athur2 and granted to Arab2)*a by the Achaemenian 
Imperial Government expressly in order to give ArabSya an outlet on 
the Mediterranean; and we can read between Herodotus’s lines* that 
this cession of territory had been a reward for services rendered by 
the Arabs to Cambyses in assisting his passage across the desert from 
Syria when he was invading Egypt. 

In thus placing their Arab allies in charge of the desert sections of two 
such vital lines of Imperial communication as the route from Babylonia 
to Syria up the Euphrates and the route from Syria to Egypt along the 
Mediterranean coast, the Achaemenian Imperial Government were no 
doubt moved by the same considerations that had led them to place 
their Hauma-(?)drinking Sakan allies in charge of their borderland 
o^er against the Great Eurasian Steppe. They had realized that, in a 
steppe and desert country, the only elective police force that a sedentary 
Power could find to perform the task of keeping the local Nomad 
occupants in order was the local Nomad nation-in-arms itself, and that, 
if these high-spirited and self-confident Nomads were to be induced 
to police themselves on the Achaemenian Empire’s behalf, they must 
be given the honourable status of ^ee allies. The Achaemenidae were 
assuredly wise thus to adopt Nabonidus’s fruitful policy of conciliating 
the Ara^ instead of reverting to the Assyrians’ sterile policy^ of trying 
to crush them on a terrain on which the Arabs were boimd in the long 
run to have the advantage over the troops of any sedentary Power. The 
Arabs had to be brought to a halt by diplomacy if not by military 
operations, since they had been erupting out of Arabia into 'the Fertile 
Crescent’ simultaneously with the Iranian Nomads’ eruption out of 
Central into South-Western Asia in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C.^ Indeed, the Arabian frontier that Darius had inherited was perhaps 
little less formidable than the Central Asian one. 

We have no information about the boundaries of the Achaemenian 
dahyaui Arabiya at other points. We know that the temple-state of 
Jerusalem lay, not in Arabiya, but in AthurS, though Judah had never 

' See Herodotue, Book III, ch». 5, 

* In Book III, c^pi, 4-7 and S8. 

* See Abbott, N.: ‘Pre-IaUmic Arab Quw^’, pp. 4-5, in Tkt Ameruan yotamal of 

Stymtie Languaget and Lit*raturts, Toi. triii. No. 1, January 1941 (Chica^ t94r, 
University’of Chicago Press), op. i-aa, for Ajab-Aatyrian reJations from the reign of 
Tiglaih-Pilcaer III to that of Aatburbanipal inclusive. « See III, iii. 4x3. 
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been included in the Assyrian Empire, but hsd been annexed to the 
Assyrian province of the Neo>Babylonian Empire by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Presumably Nabonidus had intended to annex Edom likewise to Asshur 
when he had conquered Edom in 553 b.c.,* but here the Arabs were the 
tertU gaudenUs, for, when the remnant of Edom reappears on a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic m^, this Tdumaea’ lies as far north as the Negeb, 
in the former territory of the Hebrew tribe of Simeon, while the former 
territory of Edom in the WJdi 'Arabah, round Petra, has become the 
domain of 'the Agricultural Arabs’ ('the Nabataeans’). We may guess 
that, in addition to Petra, the oasis of Taymi, in the North-Western 
Hij2z, which Nabonidus had reached and had liked so well that he had 
preferred it to Babylon as a residence, had subsequently become part 
of the Achaemenian Empire’s Arabian sphere of influence. 

It will be seen that the Achaemenian dahyaui Arabaya embraced at 
least as much of the North-West Arabian and South-East Mesopotamian 
Steppe as the Arab phylarchy of the Banu Ghassin, which was in 
charge of the Roman Empire’s Arabian marches on the eve of the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors’ eruption out of the interior of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The status of the Achaemenian dakySxd Arabaya 
must also have been much the same as that of this Ghassanid phylarchy 
and its Lakhmid counterpart which performed the equivalent service 
for the Roman Empire’s rival and the Achaemenian Empire’s successor 
the Sasanian Empire.* In all three cases, Arab Nomad peoples whose 
pastures adjoined the borders of a sedentary Power were recognized by 
that Power as its autonomous allies in consideration of their undertaking 
the wardenship of the desert marches. We do not know, however, 
whether ‘the King of the Arabs’^ with whom Cambyses negotiated for 
his expeditionary force a free passage overland from Syria to Egypt vras 
the ruler merely of a local Arab principality that had supplanted the 
Edomites at Petra, or whether the same Arab prince’s authority also 
extended south-eastward to TaymS in the Hijiz and perhaps north¬ 
eastward, as well, to Hatra in Mesopotamia. 

Mudrdya was Egypt; the Putdyd appear to have been the Libyans* 
to the west of Egypt as far as the hinterland of the cluster of Greek dty- 
states on the bulge of Cyrenaica; Kdsa was the Napatan Kingdom which 
occupied the south of the Egyptiac World.* Herodotus includes the 
two Hellenic communities Kyrini and Barki, as well as the Libyans 
adjoining Egypt, in the same taxation district—^his Number Six—as 
Egypt itself, and we may assume that, on the political map, they W'ere 
likewise brigaded with Egypt in the same viceroyalty. On the other 
hand Herodotus reckons the Ethiopians who were Egypt’s next-door 
neighbours as gift-bringing allies and not as tax-paying subjects and 
the maintenance of a permanent garrison of professional troops at 

> See Olmitad, op. cit., p. 37. 

* See p. 131. n. 3, ebove, and VIII. Tiii. 50-51. 

s See HerMotua. Book III, chaps, 5 and 7. 

* See Cameron, G. G., in die Jmtmal oj Nm Easttrn Studiti, vol. ii (Chkafo 1943, 
Univeraiw of Chicago Preas), p. 309. 

* See II. ii. 116-17. 

* See Book III, chap. 97. 
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Elephantine by the Achacmcnian Imperial Government’ is evidence that 

its control over the Kingdom of Napata was only nominal. 

The North-Western Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire—which 
was probably the quarter that was of least account in Persian eyes before 
the shocking disaster of 480-479 B.c.—begins with the dakyauS named 
Annina {alias Arminiya ; Graeei Armenia), which figures in Herodotus's 
description of his Taxation District No. 13 as one of its three constituent 
parts. We have already given reasons^ for believing that, in the Darian 
division of a re-estabUshed Achaemenian Empire into taxation districts, 
the Armenian sub-empire was dissected into three districts: Armenia 
Proper; the strip of coxmtry between the northern boundary of Armenia 
Proper and the south shore of the Black Sea; and a western district 
consisting of Cappadoda-cum-Dascylitide. And we have sugg^ted that 
Herodotus has inadvertently preserved the description of a Viceroyalty 
of Armenia in which all these three taxation districts were comprised 
thanlts to his having mistaken this description of a political unit for a 
description of one of its three fiscal subdivisions. The taxation district 
in question was, on this view, confined in reality to Armenia Proper; 
and this was 'a small country’’ consisting of the Uj^r Tigris Basin 
together with the north-west comer of the Upper Euphrates Basin. 
The boundary between the taxation district consisting of this Armenia 
Proper and its western neighbour, the taxation district Cappadoda-cum- 
Dascylitide, will have run to the east of the road from the latter-day city 
of Sivas [Graeei Sebasteia) on the Upper Halys to the latter-day dty of 
Malatiyah [Graeei Melitini, Assyriaci Meliddu). The boundary be¬ 
tween Armenia Proper and its northern neighbours the coastal peoples 
will have followed approximately the watershed between the Upper 
Euphrates Basin and die Black 

What was the boundary between an Achaemenian Armenia and its 
eastern neighbour Urartu which, on the political map of the Achae¬ 
menian Empire, was induded in the Viceroyalty of Media* and which, 
on the Darian fiscal map, was associated, as is recorded in the Herodotean 
gazetteer,’ with the Hyspiritis and with a Mati£n£ or Matiani which 
embraced the Median share of Assyria as well as the basin of Lake 
Urmiyab? Under the Achaemenian regime at as early a date as 401 
B.c. the western frontier of Urartu over against Am^a already ran 
rather farther to the east than Urartu’s Assyrian adversaries Tiglath- 
Pileser Ill and his successors had ever succeeded in pushing this 
frontier back; for when, in 401 B.c., Xenophon and his comrades, 
marching northwards, crossed the watershed between the Upper Tigris 
Basin and the basin of the Eastern Euphrates (Mur 3 d Su), and de¬ 
bouched into the valley of the Eastern Euphrates’ left-bank aiffiuent the 
Teleboaa (the stream draining the plain of Mush), they found themselves 
passing out of Armenia, not into Urartu, but into another Armenia 
called ‘the Armenia to the West’.* This valley of the Teleboas and the 

> See p. tzQ, with n. 7, ebove. » See pp. 604-iz, ebove. 

* Strabo: Gtofraphico, Book XI, chap, xiv, } 5 (C 538). 

* See pp. 603-4, above. 1 See pp. 638-32, above. 

* See XeoophoD, op. dt., Book IV, ebap. iv,$4. 
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section of the Eastern Euphrates Valley into which it opened* thus lay 
on the Armenian side of the boundary between Armenia and Urartu in 
the Achacmenian Age; but in the Assyrian Age they had lain inside the 
Urartian Kingdom’s frontiers. The conquest of this piece of territory by 
King Menuas of Urartu {r^nabat circa 828^85 B.c.)* is recorded in an 
inscription on a stele found near Mush in the village of Trmd.^ We may 
perhaps infer that during the bout of anarchy in South-West Asia at 
the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c.» between the colla^ 
of the Assyrian and the establishment of the Median Power, Gurm’s 
Mxishkian war-band which was then overrunning the former Assyrian 
territory of Nairi in the Tigris Basin overran the former Urartian terri¬ 
tory in the Teleboas Valley as well, and that, when the Medes eventually 
imposed their rule on the autochthonous Urartians and on the intrusive 
Mushkians alike, they respected this accomplished fact in settling the 
boundary between an Urartu which they were incorporating into Media 
itself and an Armenia which they were making into a sub-empire within 
a Median Commonwealth. 

If the valley of the Teleboas had in fact thus been transferred from 
Urartu to Armenia at some date between the end of the Assyrian and the 
beginning of the Median Age, this might prove to be the explanation 
of two puzzling pieces of nomenclature. In the hrst place it might ex¬ 
plain how the Mushkian (i.e. Phrygian) followers of Gurdi,< who, in 
their own language, called themselves Haik,^ came to be known in the 
Achaemenian official terminology neither as Haik nor as Mushki nor as 
Gordians, but as 'Arminiyi*. This Old Persian ethnikon of a place- 
name ‘Arminiya’ may represent the Urartian word Urmeniuhi-ni which 
occurs in Menuas’ inscription found in the neighbourhood of Mush as 
the name of one of the conquered local cities which he had rased to the 
ground; and, in confirming the cession of this Urartian canton called 
Uimeniuhi-ni to the MushL intruders who called themselves Haik, the 
Medes, and the Persians after them, may have labelled these new owners 
of this transferred piece of Urartian territory with the Urartian local 
place-name. If this conjecture carried conviction, it might also explain 
why the dahySuS that is labelled ‘Arminiya’ or ‘Armina’ in the Old 
Persian text of the Achaemenian official lists is labelled ‘C-ra-aS-tu 
(i.e. ‘Urartu’) in the Babylonian texts. Now that Urartu, save for the one 
district of Urmeniuhi-ni, had been swallowed up in the dahyaui labelled 
‘Mida’, the Babylonian archivists might have applied the label ‘Urartu’ 
to a dahyduJ which contained the only piece of ex-Urartian territory 
that had not lost its identity and that had been labelled with its historic 
Urartian local name in the Old Persian official nomenclature.* 

< The two distrieu tosether constituted the TsrAnltii of Stnbo: GtogropUta, Book 
XI, chip, xiv, § 5 iC 5x8). 

> According to Adontz, op. cit., pp. 185 sod 193. 

* See Adontz, op. cit., pp. 153-4 and zzt, and Priiek. J. V.: GtsMehu dtr Mtdtr 
urtd Pmer (Gotha 1906, Perthes, a vols.], vol. i, p. 148. 

* See pp. 604-3, above. 

* Presumabty taking this name from their jumping-off ground in a Hsyass, to tha 
north-west of the north-western elbow of the Western Euphrates {Turnei Frst Su, 
nh'dr Qira Su), which eveniusUy sequired the nsme 'Lesser Arznenis’ (see p. 6to, 
n. 3, shove). 

* This tentative eiplanstion of the origin of the name 'Anoiniyt' or 'Armins' is, of 
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‘The Armenia to the West’, which Xenophon and his comrades 
entered in entering the valley of the Teleboas, must in 401 B.c. have been 
a separate province of the Achaemenian Empire from the ‘Armenia’ 
which they had entered when they had left the country of the Kardou- 
khoi behind them in crossing from the south to the north bank of the 
Centrites (Bohtan); for these two Armenias were under the administra¬ 
tion of different viceroys; ‘Armenia* under Orontes and Artuchas;* 
‘the Armenia to the West’ under Tiribazm.* The portion of ‘Armenia’ 
through which they marched from the north bank of the Centrites to 
the headwaters of the Eastern Tigris was the province which the 
Assyrians had called Ulluba^ and which the post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
geographers were to call Arzan6n6; and the village, containing a resi¬ 
dence for the viceroy, through which they passed en rouie,*will have been 
the seat of administration for Orontes’ and Artuchas’ viceroyalty. As for 
Tiribazus’s vicero>'alty ‘the Armenia to the West’, its name indicates 
that it must have included the westernmost parts of Armenia Proper, 
and this means that it must have extended westwards from the Tardnitis 
down the valley of the Eastern Euphrates {Turcici Murid Su) through 
Acilis6ne* into the extreme north-west comer of the Upper Euphrates 
Basin, beyond the right bank of the Western Euphrates {Turcici Frat 
Su, aiias Qira Su), which the Hittites had called Hayasa and which, 
in the Roman Age of Hellenic history, eventually came to be labelled 
‘Armenia Minor’ to indicate that it was the only piece of Armenian 
territory left outside the ‘Armenia Major’ which King Artaxias and 
his successors had united under the sovereignty of their house since 
100 B.C.* We may also presume that ‘the Armenia to the West’, which 
Tiribazus was administering in 401 b.c., included Soph6n6, the 

ccune, highly ipeculativt. One eltemetivepowible derivation for ‘Annina’ u 'Erimcna’, 
the name 0/ the father of t)M la«t known king of Urartu, Ruiai III (jegnabat 610-583 
B.c. according to Adonu, op. cit., p. 193). Another poasible derivation ia 'Arumu-oi, 
meaning the country of the Aramaeana who had floodra out of the North Arabian Steppe 
into NiLi at the turn of the aeeoctd and the laat millennium B.C. (lee p. 604, above) and 
whoae name had eventually come to the eara of Hellenic explorer* of the southern shore 
of the Black Sea as the ‘iljimoi’ of the lUadj Book II, line 783. This last of our three 
alternative etymologies for the name ‘Atnuna’ is commended by the Upper Tigris 
Basin’s laner^ay name ‘Diyir Bakr*, which tignifiea in Arabic the lands occupied by 
an Arab Nonud tribe called the Bakr which had pushed its way in ftem Mesopotamia 
some time before the Muslim Arab conquest of the Upper Ti^ia Basin (see Le Strange, 
G.: Th* Lan^ 0/ tht Ecsum CaKphaU (Cambridge University Press), p. 86. On 
this analogy it might be coitjectured that the Upper Tigris Basin had denv^ its Old 
Persian name ‘Armina’, representing an Urartian 'Arumu-ni', from a previous wave of 
Semitic-speaking Nomad tmmignuiu from the South. 

t See Xenophon, op. cth, B^k IV, chap. iii. H 3-4. 

a See ibid, chap, iv, $4. a See Porrer, op. dt, pp. 85-87. 

* See Xenophon, op. cit.. Book IV, chap, iv, { a. 

* Stnbo makes AcuisCnA march with Sopb6o6 alons the Antitaurua (i.e. along the 
watershed between the Upper TiKTia Baaia and the Upper Euphrates Basin) and also 
lie between the Taurus and the Euphrates valley bottom ('potamiaO above the point 
where this benda southward (.Gtogrophua, Book XI, chap, xiv, ( a (C 337)). The two 
indications in this paaatfe can be reconciled if 'the Taurus' here means the Dersim 
Mountsins in the qu&dnlsteral between the two arms of the Euphrates, and if 'the 
Euphrates' here mesne the Eastern Euphrates {Turtied Murid Su). Acilisini would 
then be approximately coextensive with the latter-dsy iSirkiab vUayet of KharpOt. 
Another passage {Gtographua, Book XII, chap, iii, f ao (C 55S)). in which Strabo aaya 
that Adliaini u demarcated by the Euphratea from Armenia Minor, would b« recon¬ 
cilable with the previous patsege if, in this second passage, 'the Euphratea’ means the 
Western Euphrstes (Tureui Frst Su, aliat Qiia Su). 

* See pp. 626-7, above, and 664-6. below. 
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Armenian canton in the Upper Tigris Basin’ which lay immediately 
to the west of Arzan£n£. 

If these were approximately the bounds of ‘the Armenia to the West’ 
which was one or the political divisions of the Achaemenian Empire in 
401 B.C., Tiribazus’s viceroyalty was perhaps the matrix of an Armenian 
successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire, with its capital at Arsa- 
mosata in the lower valley of the Eastern Euphrates, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kharput, whose King Xerxes’ was brought to heel by the 
Scleucid King Antiochus III circa 212 B.C.’ Since Xerxes was sub¬ 
sequently liquidated by his Seleucid conqueror,^ it looks as if Xerxes’ 
ci-devant kingdom, and Tiribazus’s ci-devant viceroyalty, survived in an 
Armenian province of the Seleucid Monarchy—consisting of AdlisinS, 
Soph£n6, Odomantis,* ‘and other territories’—whose military ^vemor, 
Zariadris,^ declared his independence after his former Seleucid master 
Antiochus Ill’s catastrophic defeat by the Romans in ij^ b.c.^ 

Zariadris’ Armenian successor-state of the Seleucid Empire did not 
include ‘Armenia Minor’, to the north-west of the north-western elbow 
of the Western Euphrates, since we know^ that, soon after the year 183 
B.C., Armenia Minor was under the rule of a ‘satrap’ of its own, named 
Mithradates, w'hose acts show that, notwithstanding his title, he w'as an 
independent prince de facto. We do not know whether this de facto 
independence had been acquired by Armenia Minor at the time of the 
fall of the Achaemenian Empire or at the time of the liquidation of 
Xerxes of Arsamosata or at the time of Zariadris of Soph^n^'s secession 
from the Seleucid Empire in 190 b.c. We do know, however, that 
Zariadris had a brother military governor of a sister Armenian province 
of the Seleucid Empire who seceded simultaneously, and that the 
Armenian province which this colleague of Zariadris’ named Artaxias 
was administering at the time lay on the middle course of the River 
Aras, in the district where, at some date between 190 and 183 B.c.,^ he 
laid out a new capital which he called Artaxata after his own name. 

* Stnbo, in hii Gtogro^iea, Book XI, chap, xiv, § 3 (C 527), acatea that SophSnS Uy 
between Mount Maaiua (!•«• die watenhed between the Upper Tieris Basin and the 
Khabflr Basin) and the Andtaurua (i.e. tbe waterahed between the Upper Tigria Basin 
and the Upper Euphratea Basin). 

> The name of this King Xerxea of Araamotata was perhape commemorated in the 
name of the province callM XeneSnS or DerxSnS fthe latter-day Deraim) astride tbe 
Western Euphratea above AcilitSnS and Armenia Minor and bel^ the Caranicit. 

> SeePoiybiua, Book VllI, chap. 23 (2<), as interpreted by Edwyn Bevanin TAeHouM 

StUucut CLondon 1902, ^ward Aimeid, 2 vola.), vcd. ii, pp. 15-16. 

* Bee Bevan, ibid. 

* Odommntia is likely, to judge bv ita Macedonian name, to have Iain on the 
Mesopotamian aide of Mount Maaius, between an Anthemuaiaa and a Mygdonia which 
had likewise been named after cantons of the Seleucida' Macedociian homeland. 

* ’The name "Zariadris” obviously containi as iu first element AvMtan " za'ri-'*, 
Sanskrit "hari-”, meaning "yellow, gold-coloured, yellow-green". In trying to identify 
ita second element, the -dr- in "Zariaaria" makes me think of Aveatan "vazra-”, Sanaknc 
"vajra-” (the firat element in Old Peraian "vatraka", meaning "great'T with Median z •• 
Old Peraian d from Indo-European g(h), meaning the dub of Indra in Sanakrit, whichtraa 
the thunderbolt or lightning. So "^rMrit" »'‘sa‘ri-va4lri-i"or"za'ri-vaxii-i'’, mtaning 
"having (or wielding) the yellow dub (the lightning)".'—Note by Professor R. G. Kent. 

7 See Strabo, Book XI, chap, xiv, 5 5 (^528) and $ 15 (C 531-1). 

( See Bevan, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 123. 

* This must be the Irmimu ante tptein, if Strabo {Ctographita, Book X(, chap, xiv, 
16 (C 518)) is correct in reporting that Artaxias employed Hannibal's services 10 this 
piece <K town-planning. 
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If, in Achaemenian parlance, the name ‘Armina’ or ‘Arminiya’ had 
signified, as we have argued that it did, not the former Chaldian King* 
dom of Urartu, but its western neighbours Hayasa {Latmi Armenia 
Minor) and Nairi {Laiini Aciliscni, Soph6n6, and Arzanini), which, 
at the moment of the collapse of the Assyrian Enmirc, had been overrun 
by Gurdi’s war-band of Phrygian-sp^hing \nishi(i barbarians, the 
Haik, it is surprising to find the name Armenia adhering, in 190 B.c., 
to a Strict on the course of the Middle Aras which not only lay, as the 
Teleboas Valley likewise lay, within the former frontiers of the Kingdom 
of Urartu, but was actually situated in the extreme north-eastern comer 
of the Kingdom of Urartu’s former domain, at the farthest possible 
remove from the region, adjoining the western and south-western 
frontiers of Urartu, wmch had been ovemm by Gurdi’s war-band at the 
turn of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. At what date, and in what 
circumstances, had the name ‘Armenia’ come, by the year 190 B.C., to 
extend as far afield as the middle course of the Aras Valley, where at 
that date Artaxias w’as administering an Armenian province on the 
Seleudd Monarchy’s behalf, and where, after declaring his indepen¬ 
dence, he founded the city of Artaxata ? 

Recollecting that, in the Achaemenian ofiicial lists, the Old Persian 
name ‘Armina’ is rendered as ‘Urartu’ in the Babylonian versions of the 
texts, we might be inclined, on first thoughts, to jump to the conclusion 
that, when Gurdi's war-band had crossed the north-western elbow of the 
Western Euphrates (Frat Su, alias QSra Su) towards the dose of the 
seventh century B.C., they had overrun, not only the Assyrian dominions 
in Nairi and the Teleboas Valley, but the whole of the adjoining King¬ 
dom of Urartu as well, and that, in consequence, Urartu h^ been 
brigaded by Median and Persian empire-builders wi^ Nairi and Hayasa 
to constitute the Achaemenian dahySui called ‘Armina’ within a sub¬ 
empire that also included both Cappadoda and the strip of country 
between Armina and the Black Sea, instead of being brigaded with the 
Urmiyah Basin (Matiani) and Adiab6n£ to constitute Herodotus’s 
Taxation District No. 18 within a Greater Media. Might not this associa¬ 
tion be just another of Herodotus’s blunders? And would not the 
identification of Xenophon’s ‘Armenia’ with Urartu, and of Xenophon’s 
'Armenia to the West’ with Nairi plus Hayasa, make sense of Xenophon’s 
data as well as Strabo’s? This explanation of the adhesion of the name 
‘Armina’ to the middle course of the River Aras in 190 B.C. would be an 
attractively simple one, but, on further coirsideration, vft shall see that, 
after all, it will not fit the facts. 

In the first place, Xenophon’s ‘Armenia’, which lay in the Upper 
Tigris Basin between the north bank of the River Centritis (Bohtin) 
and the Tigris-Euphrates watershed, can hardly have formed part of the 
same Achaemenian viceroyalty as Urartu if the Teleboas Valley belonged 
to a different viceroyalty called 'the Armenia to the West’, since the 
head of the Teleboas Valley is traversed by the only practicable 
route between the Upper Tigris Basin and the Basin of Lake Van, 
which had been the former Kingdom of Urartu’s nucleus and heart, 
so that an ‘Armenia to the West’ that comprised the Teleboas Valley 
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•would virtually have insulated ‘Armenia’ and Urartu from one another. 
In the second place the passage (whatever its provenance may be) in 
which Strabo informs us that, in 190 B.C., the middle valley of the 
River Aras was already Armenian territory, contains further information 
which indicates that this was the only part of the former domain of the 
Kingdom of Urartu that, at this date, was, as yet, Armenian. Strabo not 
only states explicitly’ that Armenia had been 'a small country* down to 
the time of Zariadris* and Artaxias’ simultaneous declarations of inde* 
pendcnce in 190 b.c.; he goes on, in this passage and in a subsequent 
one,* to give a catalogue of the successive territorial acquisitions by 
which Artaxias and his successors progressively built up a Kingdom of 
Armenia Major which, in Strabo’s own day, extended from the east 
bank of the Western Euphrates to the western shore of the Caspian Sea 
round the debouchure of the rivers Aras and Kur, and from the water- 
shed between the Khabur and the Tigris along Mount Masius to the 
south bank of the River Kur and to the farther side of its head-waters. 

This progressive aggrandisement of Artaxias’ Armenian kingdom was 
crowned by his descendant Tigranes* annexation of the sister Armenian 
kingdom of the House of Zariadris but this eventual preponderance 
of die Artaxiads over the Zariadri^ was the cumulative result of a 
previous progressive expansion of the Artaxiad dominions in other 
quarters at the expense of divers non-Armenian peoples and states; and, 
in tliis context, Strabo gives us three pieces of information which throw 
light on our present problem. In the first place the Armenian language— 
i.e. the historic Armenian language, of Indo-European origin, which had 
been carried from Hayasa to the east side of the Euphrates by Gurdi’s 
Phrygian-speaking Mushki followers whose own name for themselves 
was ‘Haik’—had become the common language of the heterogeneous 
population of Armenia Major only as a consequence of the political 
unification of all these peoples under the Artaxiad Crown. In the second 
place, one of the countries at whose expense the Artaxiads had enlarged 
their dominions had been Media. In the third place the Median ter¬ 
ritories which the Artaxiads had armexed to their expanding Kingdom 
of Armenia Major had been Kaspianf, Phaunitis, and Basoropeda.* 

Of these three territories which, according to Strabo, had previously 
belonged to Media, one, namely Basoropeda {Armeniac^ Vaspuragan), 
lay on the east side of the Van Basin in the heart of Urartu and there¬ 
fore within the limits of the canton which Herodotus calls ‘Alarodioi’ 
and which he associates, not with Armenia, but with the Saspeires and 
the Matiinoi who, together with these Alarodioi, constitute, as we have 
seen,* his Taxation District No. 18. Another of the three cx-Median 
districts annexed by the Artaxiads, namely Kaspian£, lay in the Lower 
Aras-Kur Basin and is assigned by Herodotus, as wc have likewise 
seen,^ to his Taxation District No. 15, labelled ‘Sakai and Kaspioi*. 
We must infer that in 190 B.c. both the Lower Aras-Kur Basin and the 


< In Geofrapiwa, Book XI, chip, xiv, { s (C 528). 
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* On pp. 626-8, above. 
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Van Basin were still Median, and not yet Armenian, in the political 
sense, and a fortiori that they were then still non-Armenian-speaking 
countries, considering that, according to Strabo, the Armenian language 
made its way there only in the wake of the Artaxiad House’s conquests. 

The Media to which these two districts thus still belonged in 190 
B.c. will have been the Media Atropat6n6 fthe latter-day Azerbaijan) 
that was one of the Iranian successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire; 
and we may infer that, in the scramble for possession of the former 
Achaemenian dominions after the overthrow of the last Darius by 
Alexander, the territories on which Atropates, the founder of the 
successor-state that came to be called after him, had succeeded in laying 
hands had been the Herodotean Taxation District No. 18, save for 
Adiab6n6, together with the Herodotean Taxation District No. 15. 
Media Atropat6n6 will have continued to hold the j^rtions of these 
ex-Achaemenian territories comprised in Kaspiane, Basoropeda (Vas- 
puragan), and the Phaunitis until it lost them to a rising Artariad Power 
at some date subsequent to the year 190 b.c. But, like the Basin of Lake 
Van, which still belonged to Media Atropat£ne at that date, the middle 
valley of the River Aras, which was the nucleus of the Artaxiad King¬ 
dom and which was already Armenian in 190 B.c., had been part of the 
former Kingdom of Urartu and must therefore likewise have been 
included in ^e Herodotean Taxation District No. 18 originally. At what 
date, then, had this section of the Aras Valley become Armenian instead 
of Median ? 

In the absence of any other information on this point, we can only 
say that there is no evidence to indicate that the transfer had taken place 
until after the fall of the Achaemenian Empire, while there is one piece 
of evidence which suggests that the district in the middle vall^ of the 
Aras, of which Artaxias was militarj' governor, on behalf of the Seleudd 
King Antiochus III, in 190 B.C., may have been taken from Media 
Atropat6n6 and annexed to Armenia by Antiochus III himself after his 
liquidation of the Armenian King Xerxes of Arsamosata at some date 
after his subjugation of Xerxes in 212 b . c . The conqueror, whoever he 
may have belm, who annexed the middle valley of the Aras to Armenia 
must have arrived there by forcing his way into the Aras Basin up the 
valley of the Western Euphrates and over the Frat Su (Qira Su)-Aras 
watershed; and, if there is any substance in our conjecture' that the 
name of the province called Derx6n6 (XerxtoS), astride the Western 
Euphrates immediately above Adlisind, commemorates Xerxes of 
Arsamosata's conquest and annexation of this district, we may further 
infer that Derxin6 also marks the limit of Xerxes’ conquests in this 
direction. If so, the middle course of the Aras must have been annexed 
to Armenia by some successor of Xerxes; and his only succcssoY, down 
to the year 190 B.C., had been Antiochus III. 

On this showing, we may abide by our previous finding that, in the 
Achaemenian Age, no portion of the former Kingdom of Urartu except 
the Teleboas Valley (the Tardnltis) was included in the dahydui whose 
Old Persian name was 'Armina', notwithstanding the fact that the 

> Od p. 663, a. 1, above. 
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official Babylonian rendering of 'Armina* is ‘Urartu’; and we may 
confirm our identification of the Achaemenian ‘Annina’ with a ter¬ 
ritory confined to the Upper Tigris Basin and the north-west comer 
of the Upper Euphrates Basin, corresponding to the Assyrian ‘Nairi’ 
together with the Hittite ‘Hayasa’.* 

The peoples lying between Armenia Proper and the Black Sea whose 
country was embraced, on the political map, in the Viceroyalty of 
Armenia, while it constituted, on the fiscal map, the Herodotean 
Taxation District No. 19, were, as enumerated by Herodotus in his 
gazetteer and rearranged in their apparent geographical sequence from 
east to west, the refugee M&res who had inherited their name from the 
Hurrian or perhaps Eurasian Nomad ‘mariannu’* and were to bequeath 
it to the latter-day Georgian canton Imerethia in the upper basin of the 
River Rbion (Phasis); the refugee Moskhoi who were to bequeath their 
name to the latter-day Georgian ^ton Meskhethi round the head- 
w'aters of the River Kur; the Makr 6 fus on the northward descent from 
the watershed on which, in 400 b.c., Xenophon and his comrades were 
to catch their first glimpse of the Black Sea ;3 the Mossynoiken along the 
seaboard to the west of Trebizond;* and the Tibarhwi along the sea¬ 
board to the west of the Mossynoikoi.^ 

The Herodotean Taxation District No. 19, which these peoples 
occupied between them, must have been bounded on the west, like Ar- 
mina, by the Viceroyalty of Katpatuka, and on the east by 'the Kolkhoi 
and adjoining peoples as far as the Caucasis Range’ who, according to 
Herodotus,^ were ‘gift-bringers’ and not tax-payers. In 400 b.c. there 
were Colchians astride the road leading from the country of the Makrdnes 
to Trebizond •j’ and, if, in the Achaemenian Age, the Colchians occupied 
the seaboard without a break from this point eastwards to the Caucasus, 
they must have insulated the Mdres and Moskhoi from the Makrdnes, 
Mossynoikoi, and Tibardnoi—unless the M&res and Moskhoi were at 
this time located somewhere farther to the west than the Georgian 
cantons that were eventually to be called after them.* However that may 

* In thii connexion it U noteworthy that, in the field-etete of Xetxee expeditionur 
force (Herodotiu, Book VII, chip. 73), the Aimenieiu tre eteocieted, not with the 
Umtitne ('Alerodion. but with the Pniygun* and other peoples of Central Anstolia. 
They are equipped like, and are brigaded with, the Phrygiwa (of whom they are lUted, 
in this passage, to be an offshoot); and the Armeno-Phrygian equipment is described aa 
being a tub-variety of the Paphlagonisn. We may gueat the culture represented by 
this equipment was really Mittita rather than Pap^goxuan in origin. 

* See the Note on Chronology in x. aoo-a. 

) See Xenophon, op. eit, Brok IV, chap, vii, § 27, and chap, viii, § i, 

* See ibid., Book V, chap. iv. 

s See ibid.. Book V, chap, v, t-j. 

* In Book III, chap. 97. 

f See Xenophon, op. at., Book IV, chap, viii, ^ 8-0. 

* In Anatolia, aa in Iian, the brigading of the national contingenta, at described in the 
6eld-state of Xerxes’ exp^itienary force, partly cuts scroas their grouping for civil 
adminittrativa purpoace, as deacribM in the nxetteer of Dariua'a taxation districts. Tha 
two peopica at the two extremities of District No. 1 p—the Moskhoi and the TibarSnot— 
are brigaded under one command; the MakrSnea and Mossynoikoi under another; and 
the Mires with the (^Ichians, who were a non-tax.panng people net included within 
the bounds of the Nineteenth District. To jud« by Her^otus’s description of their 
equipment, the Colchians, aa well u all the peoples the Nineteenth District, belonged 
to the same cultural group as the Saspeures and the Alarodioi. The Tibartooi, Makrdnes, 
and Mossynoikoi are paraded in Moachisn equipment, tho Kolkhoi, Alarodioi, and 
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be, Herodotus’s ‘Kolkhoi and adjoining peoples as far as the Caucasia 
Range’ seem more likely than the peoples in lus Taxation District No. 19 
to represent the Akaufa^^d People of the Mountains’) whose name 
appttrs in ‘XPh’ alone among the official lists. 

The Kingdom called Cilicia in Greek and KkUakku in Assyrian is left 
unmentioned in the official lists of dahydva in deference to its juridical 
status of sovereign independence, though its de facto relation to the 
Achaemenian Empire may be more accurately conveyed by Herodotus 
in his erroneous inclusion of it among Darius’s original twenty taxation 
districts as his District No. 4.^ 

At the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. Khilakku had 
been merely one of nine or ten petty principalities in South*£astem 
Anatolia, between the Upper Euphrates and the Upper Halys, over 
which the Assyrians had asserted a suzerainty that had been short-lived 
and at no time very hrmly established; but, in the subsequent scramble 
at the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. for Assyria’s derelict 
dominions, Khilakku had distinguished herself from her neighbours by 
her Autolycan deftness as *a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles*’ and by 
the tact—almost equal to the Vicar of Bray’s—with which she had suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping on good terms with surrounding Great Powers who 
were on bad terms wim one another. The measure of her achievement 
was that, after having enlarged her original patrimony four- or hve-fold, 
she had succeeded, without having to forfeit any of her territorial gains, 
in securing a place for herself within the framework of the Achaemenian 
universal state on the juridical footing of a sovereign independent ally 
of the Imperial Power. 

Three indications of the trade of the Kingdom of Cilicia’s expanded 
frontiers within the Achaemenian imperial framework are to be found 
in Herodotus’s history. This Achaemenian Cilicia marched with the 
Viceroyalty of Armenia along a navigable section of the River Euphrates 
where the Great North-West Road crossed the river out of A^enia 
into Cilicia.’ On the Mediterranean shore—and the once land-locked 
statelet of Cilicia now had a long and valuable coastline on the Mediter¬ 
ranean—the boundary between Cilicia and the Viceroyalty of Syria was 
Cape Posid6ium {Arabid Ras-al-Basit), that is to say, a point on the 
coast to the south of the mouth of the River Orontes.* On the Anatolian 
Plateau, in the region containing the city of Mazaka—where, on a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic map, the name ’Cilida’ still attached to one of the 
provinces of a latter-day K^gdom of Inland Cappadoda—the Kingdom 
of Cilida in the Achaemenian Age bestrode the River Halys from a 
point below the river’s exit from ^e Armenian highlands where it had 
its source to a point beyond its southward bend where Cilida gave way 
on the right bank to the country of the Western Mati6noi and on the 
left bank to Phrygia.* 

SMpeire* in lub-MoKhkn equipment. We miv men that the culture repreteoted bj 
thia equipment waa really Urartian rather than Muahkian in iu origin. 

» See pp. 592-2. above. 

* Shakapeare: Tkt Winttr’s TaJt, Act IV, scene ii. 

* Herodotua, Book V, chap. 52. 

* B<^ III, chap. 9t. 


* Book I, chap. 7a. 
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Id terms of the political geography of the Assyrian Age, these indica¬ 
tions tell us that, to the south, Khikkku had annexed at least six once 
independent principalities: Tukhana {Graeci Tyana) andAtunaorTuna 
^raeci Tynna) between the original Khilakku and the Taurus Range; 
Tabal (Bit Burutash) in the Andtaurus; Qu'e* Akhaioi)Sam’al^ 

in the North Amanus; and Unqi, astride the lower reaches of the River 
Orontes, where first Andgonus Monophthalmus and then Seleucus 
NicStor was to choose the site for the capital city of a South-West 
Asian empire/ To the east, Khilakku must have annexed at least two 
principalides, for, as we have seen,^ the Cilician territory on the west 
bank of the Euphrates into which the Great North-West Road ran after 
crossing the river out of Armenia must have been the region round 
Malatiyah (Graeci Mclit£n£, Assyriaci Meliddu), and Khilakku could 
not have annexed Meliddu without having also annexed at least the 
intervening south-western part of the prinapality of Kammanu * 

We may also guess that Khilakku had acquired Kummukhu (Graeci 
Commag&)£) along the Euphrates immediately to the south of Meliddu 
and immediately to the not^ of the river’s western elbow, and Gurgum 
(whose capital Marqasi was to bequeath its name to Mar'ash) between 
Kummukhu and Sam’al. On the other hand the Babylonians must have 
managed to lay hands on Carchemish, Arpaddu, and Til Tun between 
the elbow of the Euphrates and the eastern fronders of Sam'al and Unqi; 
for they undoubtedly had access overland, through territory of their 
own, from the elbow of the Euphrates to their dominions in Ebir-nari. 
Again, Herodotus’s itinerary of the Great North-West Road informs us 
that Til-Garimmu—a province of Kammanu in the upper basin of the 
Tokhma Su right-bank tributary of the Euphrates, immediately ad¬ 
joining Meliddu to the north-west—must also have lain outside the 
bounds of the Kingdom of Cilicia and must have been included within 
the Achaemenian aahydul Katpatuka. 

We can be sure of this because Herodotus tells us^ that, from the 
point where the Great North-West Road entered Cilida after crossing 
the Euphrates out of Armenia, this road ran through Cilician territory 
for the distance of only 15I parasangs (just over 89 kilometres); and, on 
the assumpdon that the point of entry into Cilida was the river-crossing 
on the ro^ from Kharput to Maladyah, Herodotus's figure yields us 


* Qu’e, with ita well>p]«ced ports and with the largest area of prime agricultural land 
to be foued anywhere m AnatolU west of Lydia and the Daacyltcis, was Khilakku'a 
greatest prize. 

* Hvp-Akhatoi according to Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 91. 

1 The name survived as late aa A.11. x6^ in the reign (A.O. 775~85) of the *Abbaaid 
Caliph Mahdt (see Ahmad tl-Balidhuri: iKiteb Fvtin al-Bulain, vol. i, translated by 
P. K. Hitti (New York 1916, Columbia Urtivetaity Press), pp. 26^4). 

* See p. sot, above. _ 1 On p. 6*9, n. 4, above. 

* While this principality of Kammanu that was Khilakku’s eastern neighbour perhaps 
derived its name from the city of Comana, the latter-day province of the Kingdom of In¬ 
land Cappadocia called ChammanSnS, in the bend of the Hatya where Herodotus ioeatea 
the Western MatiSrwi. was possibly called after Prince Kamani or Kamamas (? IJtbraici 
Haman. Gra 4 ei HaimSn) of Carchemiah, whose father King Aias campaigned in South- 
East Anatolia in the first half of the eighth century a.c. (see Cavaignac, E.; Li PreiUtiu 
Hittite (Paris 1936, Leioux),p, 165; Delaporte, L.: L«s Hittitu (Paris 1936, La Rcnaia- 
since du Livre), pp. 335-6), 

V In Book V, chap. 32. 
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two pieces of mformadon: from the Euphrates crossing the road miist 
have run north-westwards over the Uzun Yaila to Sivas in the upp^ 
valley of the Qyzyl Irmaq (Halys), and it must have run out of Cilicia 
into Cappadocia only a short distance to the north-west of Malatiyah 
town, that is to say, at the boundary between the former principality 
of Meliddu and Til-Garimmu.’ Herodotus’s figure of 15I parasangs 
allows of no other location for this sector of the frontier between Cilicia 
and Cappadocia, and a fortiori it allows of 00 other alinement for the 
Great North-West Road in this stretch; for either of the two alternative 
routes running westward from Malatiyah via Mazaca (the latter-day 
Qaysari), in contrast to either of those running north-westward from 
M^tly^ via Sivas, would carry the road through what must indubitably 
have been Cilician territory for many times the distance—only 15^ 
parasangs—that Herodotus gives for this Cilician section. An alinement 
via Sivas also has two other points in its favour; it would allow for the 
at first sight surprisingly long distance of I04parasang8 which Herodotus 
gives for the Cappadocian section of the road from the Cilician-Cappa- 
docian frontier to the crossing of the Halys out of Cappadocia (in the 
narrower sense) into Phrygia; and it would allow for an alinement 
through Hattusas (Boghazqal'eh), the site of the former capital of the 
Hittite Empire, which must once have been the centre from which all 
roads in Eastern Anatolia radiated. 

What were the affinities of the people, called Khilakku in Assyrian 
and Kilikes in Greek, who had built this miniature empire circa 600 b.c. ? 
When the principality of Khilakku makes its first appearance in history 
at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. it has Mita’s Mushld 

> Herodotiu tells us that, T*her« the roed croesed the Ctiko-Csp{)tdecUn frontier, it 
ran threuah a pair o( gates and patted br apstrof guard-houses, n hit description in the 
Herodotean itinerary of the Great Nortn-Weat Road is to be interpreted in the light of 
an eyewitneas‘t account of the security arrangements on the CUico-Syrian frontier in 
4ot B.c. At this point in their anabasis, Xenophon and his comrades pasMd tbroush a 
pair of gates in apair of walls extending from the Mediterranean shoreline to the difft 
overhaiiging it. The north wall was manned by a Cilician garrison, the south wall (in 
normal times) by en imperial garrison, and there was a no-man’s-land, three hundred 
yards wide, in between (Xenophon, pp. cit., Book 1 , chap, iv, 4-j). E^ently this was 
the layout at road-crossings netwm autonomous and imperial territory where there 
was DO frontier river to provide a natural insulator such as the Euphntea provided 
between Cilicia and Armenia, and the Lower KhabCr between AAbiya a^ Syru. There 
were gatea^ for example, between Arabiya and Bibtnii (tee ibid., chap, v, | <); and 
Xenophons mention of a pair of guard-bouaea, as well at a pair of gates, on montier 
between Cilicia and Syria suggests that, on the Great North-West Road, the pair of 
gates mentioned by Herodotus may have been located at the point, a few miles to the 
north-west of Melitind on the more easterly of the two Melit£n 4 -Scbuteia roads, which 
is labelled 'praetorium' in the Roman itioerariea (see J. G. C. Andereoo’s map Asia 
Minor (London im, John Murray^. 

It may be noted, in passing, that Xenophon's account of hia itinerary showa that the 
territory of the 'soverei^ independent'Kingdom of Cilicia had been drastically reduced, 
ainm the date of Herodotus’a official sourcca, by the Imperial Power which was in theory 
Cilicia’s ally. In 402 B.C. Dana (i.e. Tytna) waa already part of an Imperial Viceroyalty 
of Cappadocia (Xenophon, op. dt, Book I, chap, it, § 30); and this means that the 
Impe^l Goverament must bsve detsched from Cilieis by this time not only Tyans but 
the Cilicia astride the River Halys which had been the historical nucleus of the Cilician 
Xiogdom. Morcov«, the pair of gates end guard-houses which in 401 b.c. marked the 
frontier between Cilicia and an Imperial Viceroyalty of Syria stood Mtween the slK>re of 
the Mediterranean and the cliffs 01 the Amanus on the east coast of the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta (ibid., chap, tv, U i-s); and thii means that ^ thia time the former prindpality 
of Uoqi had been transferred from Cilicia to Syria. Thua by 401 b.c. Cilicia oad already 
been reduced to ita latter-day limits between the Taurus and the Amanus. 
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for its neighbours on the south-west in Lycaonia and the ubiquitous 
Gurdi’s Mushki for its neighbours hrst on the south, in Tyana, in the 
reign of Tiglath-Pilescr III of Ass}'ria {regnabat 746-727 and 

then on the north-east in Til-Garinunu, astride the road running south¬ 
east via Nairi to Assyria, in 695 B.C.* Our line of least resistence would 
be to guess that the Khilakku were Phrygians like their neighbours; and 
this guess would not conflict with the Hellenic evidence; for, in the 
earliest appearance of the Kilikes in Hellenic literature, they are located 
in the south-west corner of Hellespontine Phrygia, at the head of the 
Gulf of Edremid (Adramyttium), in Thibi under Mount Plakos. 
Hector’s wife Andromache was one of them, and her father had been 
king of this north-western Cilicia till Achilles had killed him and sacked 
Thibe.’ It looks as if the Kilikes had been the advance-guard of the 
Phrygian barbarians who had broken out of South-East Europe into 
the Hittite World at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. 
The Kilikes who had settled at Th£b6 would be a detachment that had 
wheeled to the right after their passage from the European to the Asiatic 
shore of the Dardanelles; the Khilakku of Mazaka would be a detach¬ 
ment that bad wheeled to the left, inarched eastwards along the plain 
between Dascylium and the Mysian Olympus, and climbed on to the 
Anatolian Plateau at In Onii, like their Puttite predecessors and like 
their Galatian successors some fifteen hundred years later. 

Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 3, which included the dahy^ 
called Katpatuka (Cappadocia), had two peculiarities. The first of these 
was its size. From the upper basin of the Tokhma Su tributary of the 
Euphrates and from the upper reaches of the Halys it extended right 
across Anatolia to the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles, and it was broad 
as well as long, for there is no indication that it embraced less than the 
whole of Inland Phrygia, and that country extended south-westwards 
into the upper basin of the River Maeander. The second peculiarity of 
this taxation district was that it straddled a former international frontier 
—uniting, as it did, ex-Mcdian territory to the east of the Middle and 
Lower Halys with ex-Lydian territory to the west of it 

This feature of Herodotus’s District No. 3 w*as peculiar without being 
unique, considering that his District No. 14 similvly united Harahvaril 
with the three south-eastern cantons of Pirsa; and, even if there had not 
been this parallel case, there could not have been any doubt about the 
facts. The administrative union of ex-Lydian territory to the west of the 
Halys with the ex-Median dahydui Katpatuka was attested by the con¬ 
sensus of several different pieces of evidence, positive as well as negative. 
In the first place it was on record that a territory administered from 
Dascylium, on or near the south shore of the Sea of Marmara, had been 
detached from Lydia since Cyrus IPs day.* In the second place this 
ex-Lydian territory did not appear under any separate and distinctive 

> Se< KSnig, op. cit., p. 15. * See Forrer, op. cU., p. 80. 

i Iliad, Book VI, U. 395-7 and 414-3S. 

* We know from Her«^cue, Book HI, chip*. 120, ta6, and 127, that Oroetes, who 
had been eppointed Viceroy of Sardi* (Sparda) by Cyrua II, h«d a colleague artd rival 
named Mitrabatet who wa* aovemor of 'the province of Datcylium’, Le. the northern 
and north-eaitem parts of the former Lydian Empire (aea p. 611, n. t, above). 
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name of its own in any of the official lists of dahySva\' and, among all 
the dakySva named in any of the lists, there is no dakydui except Kat- 
patuka to which this ex-Lydian territory could have been attached—as 
it must have been attached to one or other recognized dahySuS if it was 
not recognized as a separate one in its own right. The only dakyava on 
the mainland of Anatolia that arc named in any of tlie lists arc Sparda 
(Sardis), which was the viceroyalty from which the Dascylitis had been 
detached; ‘the lonians on the mainland', who were insulated from 
Dascylium by the Viceroyalty of Sardis; KarkS (Caria), which w’as 
insulated from Dascylium a fortiori', and Katpatuka. The process of 
exhaustion seems to force upon us the conclusion that, at the dates at 
which all our six official lists were drawn up, the ex-Lydian territory 
whose seat of administration was at Dascylium was attached to the 
ex-Median dahydui Katpatuka. 

This conclusion, which is thus presented to the investigator by the 
negative evidence of the official lists taken in conjunction with Herodotus’s 
mention of a separate governorship of Dascylium in the daj's of Oroetes ’ 
administration at Sardis, is positively corroborated by Herodotus’s 
description of the third taxation district in his gazetteer; for he describes 
this district as including, in addition to the Cappadocians {alias Syrioi), 
who lived to the cast of the River Halys, five peoples who lived to the 
west of the Halys: namely the Papklagones immeffiately to the west of 
the Lower Halys; the Mariandynoi to the west of the Paphlagones, in 
the hinterland of the Hellenic city Heraclea Pontica; the Asiatic 
Thracians, between the debouchure of the River Sangarius into the 
Black Sea and the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus; the Phrygians, whose 
domain extended from the southern shore of the Sea of Marnura south¬ 
wards to the headwaters of the River Maeander and south-eastwards, 
through Lycaonia, to the north-western face of the Taurus Range; and 
the Asiatic Htllesponiiru Hellenes along the Anatolian shore of the 
Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmara, and the Dardanelles. The names of 
two other peoples in this district—the Western MatUnoi within the 
south^va^d bend of the River Halys and the enigmatic Ligyes —are 
added in the field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force.* 

* Araumentt tsairut the ceiyecture thtt this continental territory may be the dahyduJ 
designated by the label ‘those m the Sea' are set out on p. 679, n. i, below. 

> See Heiwotut, Book VII, chap. 7a, and, for the Western MadSnoi, aiao Book I, 
chap. 72. The evidence about the location of the Weatem MadCnoi is examined in the 
Note on Chronology in z. aot. As for the Ligyes, it is not inconceivable thst they might 
have been the left wing of the Latin-speaking people whoee right wing comes into the light 
of history in the second century B.C. along the French and Italian Rivkraa and in the 
North-Western Appenninea. The Hitdtet themselves were an Indo-European-speaking 
p^le of the centum group whose linage—extant in some of the do^ments in the 
Hitiite Imperial Archives retrieved stBoghszqsl'eh—was considered by Modem Western 
philotoauta to have a closer affinity with Lsdn than with any other Indo-European lan¬ 
guage. In this connexion it might t>e noted that the Illyrians—another Indo-European- 
ape^ng people of the centum group who on the European side of the Black Sea Straits 
were at this time wedged in between the Italic! and the Thracians—had alao made their 
way into Anatolia, to judge by the name of the Mount Ellurya (i.e. lUj^ia) which fig¬ 
ures in the polidcd geography of the Hittite World in the second n^lennium i.c. aa the 
scene of a battle between the nittites and the Gain in the sixteenth yesr of Mursil ll’s 
reign (see Delaporte, L.: Hittim (Paris 1936. La RcnaJssance du Livre), p. laa). An 

immigration of Illyrian peoples into Anstolis is also sttested by the name of the Veneti, 
occupying a atrip of the Anatolian coast to the east of the Marundynoi, whom the held- 
•tate of the Trojans' allies in the Second Book of the Iliad (II. 851-5) appears to ei^uate 
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Another piece of information which confirms the official lists’ testi> 
mony ex silmtto that the Dascylitis was at this time united with Kat- 
patuka is Ctesias’ statement' that, as a prelude to Darius’s campaign 
beyond the Bosphorus against the Scythian horde on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, the Viceroy of Cappadocia was sent on a 
naval reconnaissance; for the viceroyalty whose viceroy was selected for 
this mission is likely to have been the north-westernmost viceroyalty in 
the Achaemenian Empire within the imperial frontiers as these stood 
before Darius inaugurated the forward movement into Europe. 

In the light of the divers pieces of evidence reviewed above, we may 
perhaps now take it as proven that the Achaemenian viceroyal^ 
designated ‘Cappadocia’ by Ctesias in this passage embraced the whole 
of Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 3, including the ex-Lydian terri* 
tory, to the west of the River Halys, that was administered from 
Dascylium.^ But in the light of Herodotus’s description of his Taxation 
District No. 13—if we have been right in interpreting this as the 
description of a viceroyalty which has been mistakenly applied by 
Herodotus to one of this viceroyalty’a fiscal subdivisions ^—we have now 
to ask ourselves whether the viceroyalty designated ‘Cappadocia’ by 
Ctesias may not have included other taxation districts brides Hero¬ 
dotus’s District No. 3. If the formula ‘Paktyiki and Armenioi and the 
adjoining peoples as far as the Black Sea’ does in reality designate, not 
just a taxation district, but a viceroyalty embracing the three taxation 
districts numbered 13, 3, and 19 in Herodotus’s gazetteer, then the 
viceroyalty in which Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 3 was embraced 
will have united an ex-Lydian Dascylitis not merely with an ex-Median 
Cappadocia, but with an ex-Median Armenia as well, and this viceroyalty 
will have extended eastwards h'om the eastern shores of the Straits not 
merely as far as the upper reaches of the Halys but as far as the eastern 
boundaries of an Achaemenian Armenia over against an Achaemenian 
Urartu and Adiab6n< that were included in Herodotus’s Taxation 
District No. 18 and in the Viceroyalty of Media.^ It will, in fact, have 
included all the country on the Asiatic side of the Straits that had been 
overrun by Phrygian invaders from Europe between the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the sixth century B.c. 

This conclusion that Armenia and Capp>adocia-cum-Dascylitide to¬ 
gether constituted a single viceroyalty in Darius’s day is not impugned 
by the appearance of both the names ‘Arminiya’ and ‘Katpauika’ side 
by side in all our six official lists. We have already noticed^ that at least 
nine of the other dahyava named in the lists never constituted either 
separate viceroyalties or even separate taxation districts so far as we 
know; and, if Modern Western scholars were right in taking the repeated 

with tha Piphlagontuu, and by the o«me of the city of Dardonut, which wu to ding to 
th« ttnin on whoie Amtk shore thU Dtrdenun settlement bed once ctood. 

I Sec Cteeiu: Pertiai, Books XII-XIII, { 47 (t6), in J. Gilmore's edidoD (London 
1S88. MsemiUan). pp. i50-'t. 

* Professor G. G. Csmeron comments: 'Almost—but not quite—I wn fully persuaded 
iww that the Greek Dsscylium is Kstpstuks.’ 

i See pp. 604-11, above. 

* The traeet of these boundaries is discussed on pp. 660-7, above. 

s On p. 589, above. 

BSM9.Tn Z 
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juxtapoaidon of names of dahySva in the lists—e.g. the juxtaposition of 
Suguda and BSkhtriS in all six—as evidence that d^ydva thus bracketed 
together were included in one and the same viceroyalty/ this would 
apply to Arminiya and Katpatuka, which are placed next to one another, 
in that order, in four out of Darius’s five lists (namely in ‘DB*, ‘DPe’, 
*DSe’, ‘DNa’), while in the fifth Darian list, ‘D^d’, th^ appear to have 
been separat^ only by the single name ‘Yauna’. This is presumptive 
evidence that, at any rate down to the end of Darius’s reign, Arminiya 
and Katpatuka, like BSkhtrii and Suguda, were combined to constitute 
a single viceroyalty.* 

A viceroyalty of this size proved, however, too unwieldy to be retained 
inuct. In the field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force the constituent 
peoples of the Herodotean Taxation District No. 3 alone are already 
distributed among no less than four separate brigades—one consisting 
of the Paphlagones and Western Matitooi and a second of the Mariandy- 
noi, Ligyes, and Cappadocians, while the Asiatic Thracian contingent 
constitutes an independent command and the Phrygians are brigaded 
with the Armenians of Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 13. At least 
as early as 408 B.C., when Cyrus the Younger was appointed by his 
father King Darius 11 to an extensive civil jurisdiction and military 
command in Anatolia, the original Viceroyalty of Armenia-cum-Cappa- 
dodfl was broken im; for Cyrus the Younger was made Viceroy of 
Cappadocia and of‘Great Phrygia’ (i.e. Southern Phrygia), but Northern 
(alias ‘Hellespontine’) Phrygia was not—though Lydia was—included 
in his sub-empire,* and we may gather ex silentio that Armenia was not 
included in it either. By 401 b.c. the Viceroyalty of Cappadocia had 
been compensated for its loss of Armenia and the two Phrygias by 
hav^ bew enlarged, at the expense of the Kingdom of Cilicia, by the 
addition of the Tyanitis^ and therefore also, by implication, of Cilicia- 

> S«e p. 589, »b«Te. 

* Since it is hirdl^ conceivable that the whole of a viccroyticy embracing Armenia 

can have been administered from Dascrlium, at the far western extremiw of its domain, 
we must suppose that Oroetes of Sardis’ contemporary Mitrabacea of Daacylium was, 
not a viceroy in hia own right, but the lieutenant-governor of a viceroy whoae aeat of 
adminiatraiion waa more centrally situated. 'Lieutenant-governor' is the literal meaning 
of the Greek word by which Herodotus deaignatea Mitrabacea in Book III, 

chap. 1x6 2 and, considering ^e vagueness of the Hellenic usage of such terms, «Kia inter¬ 
pretation >a not invalidateJ by the use of the same deaimation in chap. 1 30 for Orotea, 
who waa certainly a viceroy and twt a viceroy’s subordinate. Considering that the 
Daacylitis must have beep detached by Cjrna II from Lydia at s precautioi\sry measure 
to guard aninst the possibility of a repetition of Paktyat’ revolt (see pp. 5W-9, above), 

^ula have expected a priori u> find the Ducylltis not merely dcuch^ from a 
dissident viecroyalty but attached, in order to make assurance doubly sure, to some other 
viceroyalty on whoee loy^t^ CjTtu 11 could rely—as we may presume that be could lely 
on the loyalw of Armenia^ in virtue of his being Astyages’ heir. Even at it was, Orcetes 
found himseu able to liquidate Mitrabates and re-annex the Dascylltis to the Viceroyalty 
of Sardis (Sparda) durmg the anarchic year 5x3-521 Z.C. If the Dascylltis had been 
erected into a senante viceroyalty on its own account, and had not bm attached to 
Armenia besides being detached from Lydia, it would have remained atill more helplessly 
exposed to the risk of sggresaioo by an ambitious viceroy of Sardis. 

> Sm Xenophoi^ op. cit. Book I, chap, ix, $ 7, cited on p. 183, n. 7, above, and in 
IX. viii. 548, n. 2. Conaidering that rharMbama, the governor of the Dascylltis. was not 
subordinated to Cyrus the Younger in 408 8.C., we may perhaps infer that Phamabaxua 
had already, before that, been a viceroy in his own right, and tlut bis father Phamac£s, 
who had been governor of the Oascylitis as early as the summer of 430 B.C. (see Thucy¬ 
dides. Book 11 . chap. 67), had previously enjoyed the same sutus. 

* See Xenophon, op. cat., Book I, ch^. ii, } 30. 
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on-Halys as well. By the same date, Annenia had not merely been 
detached from Cappadocia but had been partitioned into two separate 
viceroyalties, as we have seen.* 

The dahySui called Sparda in the official lists is Herodotus’s Taxation 
District No. 2, whose constituent peoples are the Mysoi, Lydoi, Lasorticn, 
Kabalioi, and Hygenrues. 

The Spardiyi—whose name was adopted as the official label for this 
dahyduS because it had already attached itself to Sardeis, the city that 
was the seat of the local administration in virtue of havine once been 
the capital of a Lydian Empire—were the western vanguard of the host 
of Eurasian Nomad peoples who had broken out of the Steppe into 
South-Western Asia between the Caspian Sea and the Pamirs before 
the end of the eighth century b.c.* 

At their first emergence above oitr historical horizon, we see the 
Saparda (as the Assyrians called them), already poised on the western 
rim of the Iranian Plateau, astride the road leading down via Behlstan 
towards Babylonia.^ In the third decade of the seventh century B.c. we 
find Esarhaddon battling with a coalition of Medes, Saparda, and Cim¬ 
merians under the leadership of the barbarian war-lord Kashtaritu 
(RhSathrita) and, though Assyria’s victory in this round of the struggle 
was registered in the establishment of three new departments labelled 
Madai, Bit Kari, and Saparda, these territorial gains had all been lost 
again before 667 b.c.’ The next 150 years or so in the history of the 
Saparda are a blank; but, after leaving a trace of their westward passage 
in the course of those years in the Sevordi-k who long afterwards, in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era, were to assert themselves in Uti, in 
the angle above the confluence of the rivers Kur and Aras,^ the SpardiyS 
(as they are called in Old Persian) reappear in the Achaemenian official 
lists ot dahydva as the eponyms of a dahydui named Sparda at the 
western extremity of Anatolia in the country known in Greek as Lydia.’ 

* On p. 663, above. * Sec pp. 6oS>io, above. 

* Thm Saparda will have been the tight wing of the horde, if the tame national name 
ii to be detected in the ‘Sabadioi' who are located by Ptolemy, Gtograpkia, Book VI, 
chap. », § 6, in the aouth-eait comer of Baetxia. 

* See p^. 653, with n. 3, above. 

s See Forrer, op. cit., p. 93; K&nig, op. dt., pp. 37 and 37. 

* See p. 6x0, n. », above. 

r Profeator G. G. Cameron oommenti: ‘It ia surely only by itraioing that one can 
connect the name of the dohySvJ Sperda with the Saparda in Media.* Certainly at first 
tight a mere accidental cotnodence might teem to be the moat likely explanation of the 
appearuiec of the tame name in tocariona aa far apart at Wcatem Iran and Western 
Anatolia at dates icparated by aa long a Time^interval as 150 years. The writer ofiTera 
the following reasons for thinJung that a more probable explanation ia to be found in the 
migration of a Nomad horde which had carried its name with it. (i) We know that at 
least one other horde, the Cimmerians, did in fset migrate, within those same 150 years, 
from Western Iran to Anscolia. carrying its osme wimit (seep.610,n. i, shove), (ti) We 
know thst the Saljdq Turks likewise travelled from Western Inn to Anstolta in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, and the Mongols of HOligu's horde in the 
thirteenth century, (iii) We know that in the Aru Bsstn, which both the SsljOqs end 
the Mongols traversed m route, the name that had made its appearance in the seventh 
century a.C. in Media as Saparda, and in the sixth century S.C. in Lydia asSapardiyI.waa 
borne in the eighth centucy of the Christian Era by a then still extant people called 
S«vordi*k. The writer would submit that facta (i) and (ii) shew that his explaiution ia 
credible, and that fact (iii) indicates thst it ia probable. 

Sargon claims to have conquered Harhar and to have added Saparda to it in hta 
sixth year (Luckenbill, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. it and 14). In a list of receipts of tribute 
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We must conclude that the Spardiyi had invaded Anatolia in company 
with their previous associates ^e Cimmerians, and that they had sub¬ 
sequently entered the service of Alyattes King of Lydia {regnabat circa 
614-557 to fight for him against their former comrades. This con¬ 
jecture would explain not only how their name had come to attach itself 
first to the capital dty of Ly(^ and eventually to Lydia as a whole, but 
also how Alyattes had managed to turn the tide in Lydia’s favour in her 
struggle with her Cimmerian assailants and also to make a beginning of 
the conquest of the Hellenic city-states along the west coast.’ Alyattes’ 
Spardiyan foederati will have supplied Lydia with the redoubtable 
cavalry who, by 585 B.C., had won for her the dominion of all Anatolia 
west of the River Halys and of the Kingdom of Cilicia, except for a 
Lycia that was shielded by mountains* and for a Miletus that could feed 
itself from overseas. The Achaemenian official use of the name 'Sparda’ 
to designate Lydia must have lived on in popular usage long enough for 
the Jews to label the dlaspork in the Roman province of Asia ’ Sephardim' 
^.e. ’Saparda’) to distinguish them from the ‘Ashkenazim’ in the 
Scythian* wilderness into which some of the more adventurous spirits 
among the diaspork had been drawn by the commercial openings dong 
the Roman Empire’s Continental European frontiers. 

The Eurasian Nomad origin of the Saparda, alias Spardiyi, gives us 
a due to the provenance of one of the peoples located in the Achaemenian 
dahydui ‘Sparda’ by Herodotus. These ‘Hygennees’ of the gazetteer— 
who must dso be the people whose name Im dropped out of the text of 
the field-state between the Asiatic Thracians and the Kab^lees^—are 
manifestly the left wing of the Sigynnai whom Herodotus locates* some¬ 
where beyond the Danube, in the hinterland of the Veneti at the head of 
the Adriatic. In this remote north-western settlement the Sigynnai were 
still advertising their Eurasian Nomad origin by continuing to wear 
‘Median’ (i.e. Sakan) dress. The missing link between these Sigynnai in 
the Austrian Alps and the Hygennees in South-Western A^tolia is 
supplied by Strabo’s description^ of the Siginnoi whom, in company 
with the Derbikes and the Kaspioi, he locates somewhere in the east- 
west chain of mountains constituted by the Elburz and the Caucasus.^ 


during Kit eighth cunptign (714 b.c.), Strgon records, at received from Saparda, 
‘prancing horses, swift mtilcs. esmsts nsttve to their land, cattle and sheep’ (Lucken- 
bill, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 147). This is just the tribute that is to be expected from a 
Eurasian Nomad horde that has on}y recentljr erupted out of the Steppe. On the other 
band, Professor Cameron's scepticism would be vindicated if Sargon’s Saparda should 
prove to have been identical with the land of Sbepardi which, together with Axslsi, 
wu annexed to Assyria by Tukulti-Niauita I in the thirteenth cenmry a.e. (Lucken- 
biU, op. cit., vol. i, p. 15a). 

' See Herodotus, ^ok I, chaps. 15-16. 

* See ibid., chsp. z8. 

> Acwrding to Priiek, op. cit., vol. i, p. 115, n. 5, the ‘Ashkenaz’ in the latter-day 
text of Gen. x. 3 is a corruption of ‘Ashkuz’, which is the form in which the nomen 
Stytkieum appears in the Assyrian records. 

* See HerMotua, Book Vll, chap. 76. s In Book V, chap. 9. 

* Strabo; Gtographica, Book XI, chap, xi, ^ 8 (C 530). 

* While Strabo's account of these Siginnoi agrees with Herodotus's account of his 
Sigynnai in the description of their peculiar breed of horses (see p. 688, below), the 
independence of Strabo’s source is attested, not merely by the difference in geographical 
location, but also by the difference in the Hcllenuation of the name; by the Ubellmg of 
the people’s cultural affinity, not as ’Medisn’, but as ’Persian’; and by the mention of 
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As for the other peoples mentioned in Herodotus’s description of his 
Taxation District No. 2, the Mysoi, in the highlands between Lydia and 
Hellespontine Phrygia, are convict, by the survival of their name in 
the Lower Danube Basin in the form ‘Moesi’, of having been one of 
the Phrygian^speaking barbarian peoples who had broken out of South- 
Eastern Europe into the north-west comer of the Hittite World in the 
second millennium B.c. 

The Kab^lees, whose name reappears on the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic map of Anatolia in the names Cabalia and Cibyra, to the north¬ 
west of the Lycian Milyas, and who figure on the Hittite map of Anatolia 
as the principality of Hapalla, must have occupied the country between 
the south-east border of Lydia and the north-west border of Pisidia. 
Herodotus associates the Kabilees (Kabalioi) with the Lydians in cal¬ 
ling both of them 'M£tones’,' and Strabo supports this association by 
his statement^ that Lydian was one of four languages that were current 
in the Cibyr&tis. At the same time the Kabdlees also had cultural associa¬ 
tions with their eastern neighbours, to judee by Herodotus’s parade of 
both the Kab£lees and the Lasonioi in a Cilician equipment and by the 
presence of a detachment of Kab^lees at the eastern end of the Pam- 
phylian coast, where there was another city named Cibyra.^ 

Herodotus’s Lasonioi are as enigmatic as his Asiatic Ligyes. If they 
are not identical with the Kabalioi,* the only space still vacant for them 
on the map is Pisidia, and the only name of which their name is reminis¬ 
cent is ‘Rasena*, which is said to have been the Etruscans’ own name 
for themselves. This conjectural location and conjectural affinity are at 
any rate not incompatible with one another; for the only section of 
the coastline of Anatolia from which the Anatolian progenitors of the 
Etruscans could have taken to the sea was the section between the 
eastern end of the Greek settlements along the coast of Pamphylia and 
the northern end of the Phoenician settlements along the coast of Syria.^ 

The dahyaui called the YaunS who are on the Mainland (‘YaunS tyaiy 
uikahyS’) in Official List ‘DPe’, and, with less precision, tJu Yaund sans 
phrase in ‘DSe’ and ‘XPh’ and Yauna (i.e. the name of the country, not 
the people) in ‘DB’ and ‘DNa’, is coextensive with Herodotus’s Taxa¬ 
tion District No. i, constituted by the ISnes, Asiatic Magndies, Aiolees, 

points th*t ire not mentioned by Herodotus—e. a- that their chertots are four*borse 
chariots, that the charioteers are women, that the tot female charioteer it rewarded by 
beioff given licence to pnetise aexuat proraiteuiw. |tnd tiui they indulge in cranial 
defomution. Strabo's testimony to the existence of'Stginnoi' who were Persian in their 
culture and who lived somewhere within or immediat^ adjoining what had once been 
the domain of the Achaemenian Empire it corroborated by the name of Themistoclea’ 
coohdential slave Sildnnoe (sec Hc^otus. Book VIII. chaps. 75 and rto^, who is 
described in Plutarch's of ThtmittotUt, chap. 12, as being 'e Persian by birth*, and 
whom Themistocles employs ss his go-between in hie secret negotiations with Xerxes 
in 4^ B.C. On the analogy of the laner-day Attic slave-names that were Latinixed as 
*E>avus’ and 'Gets’, the name 'Sicinnus' would inform us that Themiatociei’ confidential 
agent ssaa by birth a member of an ex-Eurasian Nomad people akin to the Getae and the 
Dahae. > Herodotus, Book VII, chape. 74 and 77. 

* See Strabo: Gt^aphica, Book XIII, chap, iv, $ 17 (C 6tt). 

> See ibid.. Book XIV, chap, iv, 1 2 (C 667^ 

* Herodotus acemi to identify them with the Kabtiees in the field-atate (Book VII, 
chap. 77). though he gives no indication of their being identical when he mentions the 
KabaUoi and the Lasonioi aide by tide in the gazetteer (Book III, chap. 90). 

* See I. i. 114, n. 3. 
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Kdres, Lykioi, Mifyai, and Pampkyloi (the Asiatic Dorians arc added in 
the field-state).* ^ these peoples, including the non-Greek-speaking 
Carians, Lycians, and Milyans, were Hellenes or sub-Hellenes in cul¬ 
ture, and all of them except the Milyai were on the seaboard. The Mtlyai, 
who on the post-Alexandrine Hellenic map of Anatolia survive in the 
immediate hinterland of the Lycian coast and in Western Pisidia,* will 
have been a refugee remnant of the eponymous people of a coimtry 
called Mir 3 which, on the Hittite map of Anatolia, had perhaps ex¬ 
tended as far north as the upper course of the Phrygian Cayster in the 
neighbourhood of Afyun QUra HisSr.^ 

In the three latest of the official lists—'DSe*, ‘DNa’, and ‘XPh*—the 
name Karkd, as well as the name Yaima or 'the YaunS* (sans phrase), 
makes it appearance; and, if the identification of Karka with Caria is 
correct, the introduction of the name signifies that the original dakySuS 
Yatma had been partitioned and that the detached portion, now labelled 
'Karka’, was made up of the last four pe^les named in Herodotus’s 
description of his First Taxation District. The reduced Yauna and the 
new Kark2, between them, like the original Yauna, will have extended 
round the Aegean coast of Anatolia and the western half of its Mediter¬ 
ranean coast continuously, all the way from the southern border of the 
Asiatic Hellespontine Hellenes in the taxation district Dascylitis-cum- 
CappadociA to the western frontier of the seaboard of the iGngdom of 
Cibcia. The dahydui known as Sparda will thus have been completely 
landlocked; but there is no evidence that any of the cantons of Yauna 
and Karki, except Caria Proper and Lyda, were ever under the ad¬ 
ministration of any other authority than the Viceroy of Sparda. In 
practice, Sparda, the whole of a reduced Yaima, and at least the Pam- 
phylian canton of Karki seem usually to have constituted a single 
viceroyalty; and this association is indicated in the official lists by the 
immediate juxtaposition to one another of Sparda and Yauna in ‘DB’, 
‘DPe’, *DSe’, and *DNa*, and their separation only by a single inter¬ 
vening name in ‘DZd’, and ‘XPh’. 

Though, even in combination, these three dakyava covered a very 
small area by comparison with the size of the taxation district Cappa- 
doda-cum-Dascylitide, and a fortiori with the size of the Viceroyalty 
Arminiya-plus-Katpatuka, the ratio between the two Anatolian vice- 
roj^ties, as measured in human terms of population and wealth, is 
indicated by Herodotus’s figures. The combined annual assessment of 
his Taxation Districts Nos. i and z is 900 Euboic talents—zoo more 
than the assessment on Egypt and only 100 less than the assessment 
on Babylonia^—while the combined annual assessment of Herodotus’s 

* Se« Herodotus, Book VII, chip. 03. 

* See Strsbo; GtOfrophka, Book Xill, clup. iv, { 17 (C 631). tod Book XIV, chap, 
iii, { 9 (C 666). 

> See ‘A note on Hittite Site* and Loettiens on Map* 15-16’, in to!, xi. 

* The mercantile and induatiial aeaboerd of the Achaemenian Empire from the Black 
Sea Strait* to the Philiatine coaat inchiaivc, together with the Empire'a two great cereal- 
producing viceroTaltica, Egypt and Babylonia, would appear to have been oo a markedly 
higher level of wealth than the people* of the interior on the Iranian, Armenian, axKi 
Anatolian plateaux, if the equipment paraded in the Seld-atate of Xerxea’ expeditionary 
feice may be uken u an approximate indication of comparative aundard* of living, and 
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three Taxation Districts Nos. 3, 13, and 19 amounts, notwithstanding 
the enormously greater extent of their aggregate area, to only 1,060 
talents in all—that is, to only 160 talents more than the combined figure 
for Districts Nos. i and 2. 

I’hc dakydui called TAore i» tht Sea ('tyaiy drayahy 2 ’} in ‘DB’» ‘DPc’, 
and ‘DSe’, and Those toko live in the Sea (‘tya[iy] drayahiyS d&rayatiy’) 
in ‘XPh’, must be identical with the Isles (Ndsoi) in ^e Aegean Archi¬ 
pelago' which are mentioned by Herodotus, in an appendix to his 


if body ftnnour arid metal helmeta may be taken aa the two criteria of affluence. On thia 
teat the wcatem aeaboard, Egypt, and Babylonia aund out agminat the foil of their vatt 
povcrty>itricken north-eaatern hinterland. It ia also noticeable that, among the non- 
HeUetuc praplea of the wcatem seaboard, the ipeciBcallv Hellenic type of claoorata end 
costly equipment ia gaining ground. It ia worn by the Philistinea and Phoeniciane 
(Hci^otua, VII. 89), aa well as by the non>Greek-speektng Ciliciana (VII. 91), Lyciana 
(VIl. 92), and Cari^ (VII. 93), and by the Greek-apealdng but imperfectly H^enic 
Cypriot! (VII. 90). 

> The locative case of the Old Persian word 'dnya’, ‘aea’, must mean 'in the Sea* in 
the sense in which an island is ia the aea. It could not mean *on sea' in the sense in which 
Boulogne was ‘on aea’ in virtue, not of beinf surrounded by the water like an ialand or 
Boating on the water like a ship, but of standing on the continent, though on the coast of 
it. When the draftsman wants to deacribe the continental Yauni as being situated on 
the coast, he does this by using the locative, not of the word 'aea’, but of the word 
'mainland'. He calls them^Yauni tyaiy uikabyi'(in 'DPe’raee p. 677, above). To convey 
this meaning through the use of the word ‘aea’ he would have had to introduce a preposi¬ 
tion meanini; ’alongside of or ’near’ to govern the substantive. Moreover, the label 
Hhoae alongside of the aea', if the draftsman had used it ^and aa a marter of fact he 
did not use it), would have been useless aa a diatinguishing mark; for, whereas the 
Aegean Archipelago was the only dahyiuS in the Achaemenian Empire that lay in the 
tea, there were at least eighteen dakydve. even before the separation of Hellea^otine 
Phryra from Cappadocia, that were on aea in the aenae in which Boulogne waa on aea. 
Beaidea CappadcKia, the viceroyaltiea or taxation districts or autonomous territories of 
Spiarda together with ‘the Yauni on the Mainland’, Karici, Cilicia, Syria, Aiabiyi, 
Egypt, the Coastal Peoples north of Armenia, Colchii, Ksjpiani, Parthia-cum-Hyrcanil, 
the Pointed-Hood Saki, Babylonia, Hflja, Piraa, HarahvatU-cum-Maka, the Asiatic 
Ethiopians, and HTdui all had seaboards on some tea or other: the Sea of Aral, tha 
Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmara, the Aegean Sea, the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean. If it hM occurr^ to Darius to label 
any of these continental dahyOoa with a sea-front 'the vkeroy^ty on the seaside' par 
txetlUnet, the dahyduS on which he would hare conferred this title would certainly not 
have been the Da^Utis-cum-Cappadocil. It would have been Hidui, the viceroyalcy 
which he himself had added to the unpire for the take of its seaboard on the Oceai^—a 
seaboard that waa invaluable for Darius because the tequiaitioci of it had enabled him to 
open an oceanic line of communications between the eastern and western extremities of 
hia dominions. 

Professor G. G. Cameron comments: 'Your note ia by no means convincing. Wc are 
scarcely in a position to put ourselves tn a draftsman’s shoes.' And a chronological 
point telling against the identification of the dahyduS called ‘those in the Sea’ with the 
islands of me Aegean Archipelago baa been brought to the writer's attention in tha 
following comments by Professor R. G. Kent: 

'Regarain^ your caution “tyaiy drayahyfi •• those in the Sea’’, I note that, while the 
term occurs in the "DB" list, at the very beginning of Darius's reign, Herodotus says 
specifically, in Book III, chap. 96, that “as time went on, however, other revenue came 
in also from islands and from the peoplea living in Europe aa fi:r aa Thetsaly'’. This 
seems to me to indicate that the twenty districts did not, at the time of Darius's accession, 
include any aignificant island element, certainly not enough to have a place in the “OB’’ 
list. 'Theretore 1 cannot yet abandon the interpretation that George Cameron nve me, 
possibly staitii^ from our late friend A. T. Olmatead, that "tyaiy drayahyt’’ means 
'*thoee by the Sea", namely a teraon with their capital at Daacylium. As Daa^Uum 
seems to be associated with certain lakes (tee any daaaicaJ dictionary t.v. Daacylium or 
Daakrlion), the term “thote by the Sea" miyht not be very inexact after all. Further, die 
islanders were no very important element in the Persian Empire, aa they contributed 
only 17 triremes to the Persian fleet (Hdt VII. 93), whereas even the Pamphylians and 
the Asiatic Dorians each contributed 30, and no other national or territorial unit sent 
lest than 50.' 

In answer to this objection of Professor Kent's, the present writer would venture to 
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gazetteer,* as one of the new districts subsequently added to Darius’s 
original twenty. In the iield>8tate, in which the Islanders (Nesiotai) duly 
appear among the naval contingents,^ they are explicitly described as 
being lonians of the same Athenian origin as the lonians of the Anato> 
lian mainland, and as wearing the Hellenic equipment. 

When the five Old Persian texts in the official lists arc checked off 
against one another, it becomes clear* that, besides Herodotus’s literal 
translation 'the Islanders’, ‘those in the Sea’ have a second synonym in 
‘the toque-w'earing Yauni’ (‘YaunS Takabari’) who figure in ‘DNa’— 
the only one of these five lists in which 'those in the Sea’ do not appear. 
The headgear of the Achaemenids’ far western subjects, the Hellenic 

recall that, while Herodonta doet apealc of the tribute from the Aegean ialands aa being 
aupplementary and tu^equent to we tribute aatesaed by Dariua on hit original twenty 
taxation diatriett, Herodotua alto goea on to indicate that Dariua embariced on hia for¬ 
ward policy in Hcllemc watera almoat immediately after be had completed the effective 
reaaaertionof hit authi^ty throughout the Achaemenien Empire. The aequence of eventa, 
aa Herodotua givea it, ii (t) the liouidation of Oroetea the aatrap of Sparda, who had been 
Cyrua'a appointee and woo had played for hia own hand during the interregnum between 
Cwbyaea' death and Dariua'a triumph (III. tx6-8}j (ii) the deportation of DSmocSdSa 
from Serdia to Suaa (III. 129); (tii) the diapeich of a navd reconnoitring expedition from 
Sidon, with DSnvMMSt on board, which made a tystematic aurvev of the coaata of the 
Hellenic World and penetrated aa far to the weat aa DSmocCdSa’ homeland CrStSn on 
'the ball’ of ‘the toe’ of Italy before ita activitiea were brought to an end by DSmoeSd^' 
machinationa (HI. tiSS); (iv) ‘after tbi^ Dariua made the firat of hia annexationa of 
foreign territory, HeUenic or non-Hellei^, by occupying Samoa’ (III. 139). Prom thia 
aequence of eventa in Herodotua’a narrative two pointa acem to emerge: (i) the annexa¬ 
tion to the Achaemenian Empire of one imporunt Aegean ialand, Samoa, occurred 
rather aoon after Dariua’a effective aaaertion of hia aovereignty over Sparda and ‘the 
Yauni on the mainland' (who mutt alao have been under Onztea’ jurtadietion before his 
liquidation): (ii) the ennexation of Saznoe waa the tccond move in a deliberate and 
ambitioua plan tor a forward poliev of maritime expansion in the Hellenic Worid (ace 
further IX. viii. 433-a), in which the first move had been the dispatch of a naval recon- 
noitrii^ enedition to Mama Graeda. It acema not improbable that the list of datiyJva in 
‘DB’, in which ‘thooe in the Sea* already figure, waa not inscribed until affer the annexa¬ 
tion of Samoa. The mighty work at Behiatan, where the cliff-face had to be chiselled 
smooth before the long record waa inscribed on it, must, after all, have taken a conaidcr- 
able time to cany out; and, if, by then, Samoa was already in Dariua’a hands, that might 
have sufficed, in his eyes, to justify the mention, in 'Do', of a new dahy^ of which 
Samoa waa, in Dariua'a ambiuoua intentions, only a first instalment. 

Aa regards Professor Cameron's identification of 'those in the Ses’ with the inbsbi- 
tanta of the territory whose capital was Daacylium, the teat of its convincingneaa it, 
aurely, the applicability of thia descriptive sppeltation, not just to Daacylium itadf 
(whether the aouth shore of the Sea of Msnnara or the north-east shore of Lake Manyaa 
waa the site of thia local administrative centre), but to the whole of the area tlMt the 
Govenor at Daacylium admmistered. If we are right in thinking that the Daacyltds waa 
pi^ of a vkeroyalty embracing Cappadocts and Armenia face pp. 671-7 abwe), thia 
will have been one of the raoit conspicuously 'contuventu' and ‘non-maritime’ vies- 
royalties of the Achaemenian Empire; and, even if the Daacylltia at this date had already 
constituted a separate vkcrovalty confined to Helleapontine Phrygia, the metnmlitan 
area—whkh was the great |dain strMchiM east and weat from the foot of the Myaian 
Olympus to the east bank of the River Granicua—would have been moat unlikely to 
suggest the descriptive label 'in the Sea', uee, although the plain does run parallel to 
the aouth shore of the Ses of Msmun, it givee the viausl impreaeion of being land¬ 
locked because it ia secluded from the I^rmara by a coastal range of hilta. *1110 lea ia 
out of the picture, as the present writer could testify from a first-hand acquainunce with 
the country. He knew the eastern end of the great plain well, and he had alao had two 
glimpses of the weetem end—the first between 3.0 and 4.0 p.m. on the 32nd April 1923 
tn route by train from Izmir (Smyrna) to Bandeima (Panormos), and the second on the 
eveninf of the aSth October, 1948, when there waa still just light enough for him to 
catch a bird i-eye view of the landacape tn nuu by air from Athena to Isunbul. 

« Sm Book 111 . chap. 96. a See Book Vll, chap. 95. 

I For visual evidence, ae« the masterly Table II in Kent, R. G.: 'Old Perusn Texu 
IV: the Liita of Provinces’, in the Jotirnal qf Ittto Eortewi StuJits, vol. ii Jsnuary- 
October 1943 (Chksgo 1943, University of Chicago Preaa), pp. 302-7. ’ 
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islanders, like the headgear of their far north-eastern subjects the Mas- 
sagctan Said Nomads ('Saks TigrakhaudS’, 'the Pointed-Hoods'), 
must have struck the Imperial Authorities as being so quaintly distinc¬ 
tive as to warrant the use of an allusive nickname as an ofhcial label. 
The word 'toque', which was the current French name for the headgear 
that, in a.d. 1952, was still being worn by members of the legal profes¬ 
sion in France and by shephenk and brigands in Baluchistan, informs 
us that the authentic ‘taka* was the fluted outward curving tall hat—a 
top-hat without a brim—in which the Persians are portrayed on Achae- 
menian bas-relieik; but there is evidence that the Aegean Islanders’ 
peculiar headgear, notwithstanding the official designation of it as a 
'taka', was not, in fact, this Persian ‘stove-pipe’ hat, but was the low- 
crowned or crownless broad-brimmed hat diat was known in Greek by 
the alternative names ‘kausia’ (‘scorcher’) and ‘petasus’ (‘wide-awake’). 
In the Akkadian version of 'DNa’ the Old Persian words ‘Yauna Taka- 
bari’ are paraphrased in the words ‘the Second lonians who wear 
shields on their heads'.* To post-Alexandrine Athenian eyes the crown¬ 
less variety of the same headgear, as worn by an impostor dressed up as 
an Asiatic Macedonian from Seleucia, looked like a mushroom.’ 

This mushroom-like or shield-like Aegean insular headgear was to 
have a romantic history in a post-Achaemenian age. From the Archi¬ 
pelago the fashion spread westward to Attica—as is attested by its 
appearance here and there, on the Elgin Marbles, upon the heads of 
nders in the Panathenaic procession—and northward to Macedonia, 
where it became so characteristic a feature of the national dress that— 
'gorgeously transfigured’*—it established itself as one element in the 
royal insignia. 

'As worn by the kings, it was dyed crimson with the precious juice 
won by immense labour from the sea, and the diadem was in some way 
tied round it or under it, its ends hanging loose about the neck. The 
diadem itself was inwrought with golden t^ead.’* 

The sudden replacement of the Achaemenian Empire by a bevy of 
Macedonian successor-states, founded by officers who had served under 
King Alexander, ermobled a headgear that had once been the quaint 
monomark of one of the most outlandish of all the Achaemenian 
Empire's subject peoples into the sovereign emblem of royalty through¬ 
out an Oikoumeni extending from the Nile to the Ganges;* and in 

' is-un-ni U ma-^-oa.ta ins qtqqidt-iu-nu ns-iU-u.’ 

> Sc« PUutut: TVwnmmtu, Act III, tceoe iii, U. 43^44, and Act IV, acenc ii, H. 3 and 
^10. When the aycophaot makea hit appearance in ^ Aaiaiic Macedonian outfit, 
Channidea exclaima; 

Pol, hicquidem fungino genereat; capite ac totum tegit 
Hilurica faciea videtur hotninia, eo omatu advenit 
Thia crownlaaa variety of the 'pecaaua' ia pormyed on coina of Kins Andmachua, the 
brother, and King Demetriua II, the aon, of King Demetriua the Euthydemid Bactrian 
Greek conqueror of the Maurvan Empire (tee the plate of coin-portraita followiM p. 539 
in Tam, W. W.: Tht Grttiu m Bactna and India (Cambridge 1938, University Preas;). 

> Bevan, E. R.: Tha Horn* a} Sdauau, vol. u,j^. 274. 

* Ibid. Cp. Boucb^-Leclercq, A.: Hiiitnr*da Sdtuadax (Paria 1913, Leroux, a vola.), 

vol. ij>. 475 - . 

* Thia romantic change in the significance of the pctaaua came to be reflected in a 

BSSeO.vn Z2 
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A.D. 1952, nearly two thousand years after the fall of the last of the post- 
Alexandrine Macedonian peritura regtuty the pctasus—duly dyed purple 
and duly girt with a diadem whose ends hung loose in a symmetric^ pair 
of pen dan t tassels—could Still be seen, on state occasions, adorning the 
heads of the ecclesiastical princes of a Roman Christian Church under 
the latter-day name of *tbe cardinal’s hat'. 

In ‘DPe’ ‘the YaunI who are on the Mainland’ and ‘those in the Sea’ 
(described in ‘DNa’ as ‘the shield-shaped-toque-wearing Yauni) are 
distinguished both from one another and from another dakyduS called 
'the Lands that are beyond the Sea (dahySva tyS para draj'a)’ with com¬ 
plete clarity in the sequence ‘the Yauni who are on the Mainland and 
those in the Sea and the Lands that are beyond the Sea’. This third 
formula recurs in ‘DSe’ as ‘those who are beyond the Sea (tyaiy para 
draya),* and in 'XPh' as ‘those who live beyond the Sea (t^y para 
draya darayatiy)', while ‘DNa’, which designates ‘those in ^e Sea’ as 
‘the shield-shaped-toque-wearing YaunS’, designates ‘those beyond the 
Sea’ as ‘the Saks beyond the Sea (Saki tyaiy para draya)’. 'The Nomads 
to whom the word ‘Saki’ in this phrase refers cannot be identified for 
certain. We cannot tell whether they are the Scyths on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe to the north of the Black Sea or the Getae 
in the Lower Danube Basin (an advanced guard of the Massa-getae on 
the Oxus) or the Odrysae in the valley of the River Maritsa {Graeci 
Hebros). Whatever the reference here may be, it is clear that, just as the 
undifferentiated ‘Saki’ of ‘DB’ and ‘DPe’ are sorted out in ‘DSe’, 
*DNa’, and ‘XPh’ into ‘Hauina-(?)drinking Saki’ and ‘Pointed-Hood 
Saks’, 80, in the same three later lists, the imdifferentiated ‘Lands that 
are beyond the Sea' of ‘DPe*—^which is rendered by Herodotus as 'the 
peoples living in Europe as far as Thessaly'^ —are sorted out into an easterly 
overseas d^ydui, to which ‘DNa’ applies the name ‘Saki’, and a 
westerly one which is called ‘Skudra’ in ‘DSe’, ‘DNa’, and ‘XPh’ alike. 

The location of this last-mentioned Achaemenian dahySuS is estab¬ 
lished by the reappearance of its label in Ptolemy’s geography and in 
Stephanus of Byzantium’s gazetteer as the name of a Macedonian town- 
let ^at is just not too obscure to be ignored. Ptolemy* locates this townlet 
called Skydra in Emathia, and mentions it between Tyrissa and Myeza. 
The Achaemenian Empire’s loss of all Darius’s Continental European 
acquisitions except Doriscus’ as a consequence of the disaster of 480- 

correspondint change in the connotation of the tenn by which it had been deaignated in 
'DNa'. The Old Penian compound word 'taka-bari', uaed in thii context to deacriW 
a tubiect people weahng a peoiliar national head-dreaa, wu taken over into the Anne- 
ntan langu^ in the form 't'agawor" to denote the wearer of the 'taka’ in the different 
aenae of a king’a crown. 'In Armenian the word "t’agawor” ia the utual word for "king” 
... The takfOrof Sla of couree,the Arnwnian "t’agawor”. Old Iranian [actually, net 
Old Iranian, but Middle Iranian or Pahlairi, aa Profeaaor Kent pointa out—A.j.T.i 
"taga-beia”, "crown bearer” ’ (Frye, R. N., in the Harvard Jouma of Asiatu Stvdiot, 
vol. X, No. a. September 1947, pp. 2^7 and 136). In Ottoman Turkiah the tame com¬ 
pound word waa taken over in the mrm ‘tekfOr’, and waa uaed in the Armenian, aa 
diatinct from the Achaemenian, aenae aa a technical term to denote the l^t Roman 
Emperor. For example, in Turkiah the ruin of the Eaat Roman Imperial Palace filachemae 
waa called 'Tekfur Serayi', and Mount Ganoa, on the European ahore of the Sea of 
Marmara, TekfOr Daghi’. 

* Herodotua, Book III, chap. 96. t Gtographia, Book III, chap. xiii. $ 39. 

* See Herodotua, Book Vll, chapa. 103-7, cited on p. 120, above. 
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479 B.c. was to cost Skydra the fulhlment of a manifest destiny. In the 
choice of Skydra for the seat of administration of a proWnce that was 
intended soon to include the whole of Continental European Greece, 
the lieutenants of Darius who were organizing his new Continental 
European dominions for him showed the same eye for the structure of 
the military and political geography of the Balkan Peninsula as Ghizi 
Evrenhs, the lieutenant of the Ottoman Sultan MurSd I {imperabat a.d. 
1360-89), was to show when he established a powerful Ottoman military 
colony on the same Emathian plain at Yenij6 Vardar,' in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the site of Pella. Emathia, as King Philip Amyntou of Macedon 
was to demonstrate, afforded a base of operations from which a land 
power could dominate Continental European Greece in one direction 
and the Morava Basin in another. If Xerxes had been as successful as 
either Philip or MurSd I in his empire-building enterprise in South- 
Eastern Europe, an Achaemenian Skydra might have lived to play as 
great a part in hUtory as a Macedonian Philippi or Philippopolis or as a 
Roman Lugdunum or Colonia Agrippina. 

If we now cast our minds back over this survey of the administrative 
geography of the Achaemenian Empire, we can perhaps make out the 
lineaments of the viceroyalties, as well as the taxation districts, into 
which it was divided during the period of forty-two years between the 
disaster of 52Z-521 B.c. and the disaster of 480-479 b.c. The vice¬ 
royalties in this period were large in size and consequently few in 
number. They were: 

I. Greater Media, including Adiab€n6, Urartu, the Hyspiritis, and 
the Lower Aras-Kur Basin, as well as Media Proper, and embracing 
Herodotus's Taxation Districts Nos. 10, iz, 15, and 18. 

II. Greater Elam, including AnSan and ParsuwaS, and coextensive 
with Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 8. 

III. Harahvatii, including Zraka, South-Eastern PSrsa, and Makran 
as well, and embracing Herodotus’s Taxation Districts Nos. 14 and 17. 

IV. Parthava, including Gurgin, Dihistin, Khwarizm, and Herat as 
well, and coextensive with Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 16. 

V. BikhtriS, including Si^da and MarguS as well, and coextensive 
with Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 12. 

VI. The Indus Basin, consisting of GSdara and HiduS, and embrac¬ 
ing Herodotus’s Taxation Districts Nos. 7 and 20. 

VII. Pahat Babili u Ebir-nari, consisting of BSbirui together with 
Athur2, and embracing Herodotus’s Taxation Districts Nos. 9 and 5. 

VIII. Egypt together with Libya, coextensive with Herodotus’s 
Taxation District No. 6. 

> Graecd Yanini (tee KhalkokondhfUi, 'Lt^Ucoe' (i.e. Nik 61 «oi): D0 Origint tt 
Rtbut Gutit Turearum, Book IV^ ad fititm, on p. 318 of I. fiekker’t od. (Bonn. x^3, 
Weber); Hammer, J. von; Hirtwa at FEmpirt Ouotium.vol. i (Parii 1815. Beliizara, 
BartbSt, Dufour et Lowell), pp. >24-5; GibiMni, H. A.: th«Foliation 0/ Utt Ottoman 
(Oxford 1916, Clarcnoon Preai), pp. 14^; Mordtmann, J. H., t.v, 'Evreooi', 
in 2^ Emyelopaodia ^ hlam, voL u (London 1937, Luzae), pp. 34-35). 
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IX. ‘Paktylkfi and Armenioi and the adjoining p^ples as far as 
the Black Sea’, embracing Herodotus’s Taxation Districts Nos. 13, 19, 
and 3. 

X. Sardis, together with ‘the YaunS who are on the mainland' and 
Kark 3 , embracing Herodotus’s Taxation Districts Nos. i and 2. 

As for 'Those in the Sea* and ‘The Lands that are Beyond the Sea’, 
these two titles would seem, like the names of the two Roman provinces 
Germania Superior and Germania Inferior, to commemorate ambitious 
programmes of conquest which were frustrated at an early stage, and 
the title Saka TigraldtaudS may be placed in the same category, con* 
sidering how unlikely it is that Darius I’s punitive expedition against 
Skunkha will have had any lasting results. 

The Achaememan Empire’s Historical Background 

Our survey of the administrative geography of the Achaemenian 
Empire has also brought to light some of me reasons why Cyrus II was 
able to extend his rule so rapidly and easily over so vast an area and 
why thereafter Darius and Xerxes, when they set out to add new 
dominions to Cyrus’s bequest, ran up against unforeseen limits which 
they found themselves unable to pass. The area which Cyrus had con* 
quered and which Darius had resubjugated after a sharp recrudescence 
of anarchy in 522-521 B.c. was an area in which the hearts of the 
population had been prepared by previous sufferings for the acceptance 
of an oecumenical peace at almost any price. From the Indus Basin to 
‘the Yauni on the Mainland’, and from Egypt to the countries lying 
imder the lee of the Caucasus, the peoples’ spirit had been broken by 
one or other or both of two scourges: the third bout of Assyrian 
militarism that had been launched by Tiglath-Pileser III in 745 b.c., 
and the third eruption of aggressive Nomad peoples from the Eurasian 
Steppe, which had broken upon the eastern frontiers of Assyria and 
Urartu circa 7x5-714 B.C. The peoples who had come within the range 
of either the furor Assyriacus or the terror ScytlUcus had been school^ 
to become the Achaemenian Empire’s victims or beneficiaries, in which* 
ever of the two alternative lights they might look upon a fate that was 
mild by comparison with .Syrian cruelty or Cimmerian savagery, 
however poorly it might compare with idealized memories of a parochial 
sovereign independence that had long ago ceased to be practical politics. 
But the expectations of docility which the Achaemenian empire-builders 
had come to take for granted as a result of their facile successes in a 
psychologically devastated area were rudely disappointed as soon as 
they attempted to impose the same oecumenic^ peace outside the 
limits within which the Assyrians and the Sakas had ploughed up the 
ground for them. 

Cyrus II himself, for example, paid with his life for his failure to 
foresee that, when he attack^ the Eurasian Nomads on their own 
terrain, he was going to encounter a much more vehement resistance 
than had been offered to him by neighbotiring sedentary peoples for 
whom their submission to his dominion had brought with it some 
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security against Nomad raids in compensation for the loss of an illusory 
nation^ independence. Darius I was lucky to escape with his life 
when—emboldened, perhaps, by his success in momentarily subduing 
‘the Pointed’Hood Saki' on the River Oxus and the Aral Sea, who had 
been Cyrus’s bane—he went on to attack the more distant ‘Saki 
beyond the Sea' on the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. 
Finally, Xerxes brought upon himself a disaster from which the 
Achaemenian Empire did not ever completely recover when he tried 
to deal with the Qjntinental European Hellenes, who had never felt 
the touch of either the Assyrian or the Scythian lash, as Cyrus had 
found himself able to deal with ‘the YaunS on the Mainland', who had 
previously been broken in by the Cimmerians and the Spardiyi.* In 
their encounters with unbroken peoples, whether sedentary or Nomad, 
the Achaemenidae were only succ^sful in so far as they showed a 
politic generosity. Their Arab neighbours, for instance, to whom they 
accorded the status of autonomous allies, do not seem to have given 
them the trouble that these Arabs’ forebears had given to high-handed 
Assyrian militarists; and 'the Hauma-(.’)drinking Saka’ of Farghanah, 
to whom the same status had been accorded by Cyrus II, proved their 
faithfulness to the alliance by lighting magniiicently for the last Darius 
at Gaugamela in 331 b.c. 

The historical importance of the Eurasian Nomad Vdikerwanderung 
of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. is one of the features in the 
background of the Achaemenian Empire that our survey has thrown 
into relief.* When Darius boasted that 'a Persian fighting-man’s spear 
has pressed forward far',* a Massagetan Skunkha might have com¬ 
mented—if his ruthless Achaemenian conqueror had left him life in his 
body and a tongue in his head—that the Saka fighting-man’s battle-axe 
had pressed forward farther. The Persians might have caught up and 
conquered the Sindoi on the shore of an ocean which was to be labelled 
with the Sindians’ name when Darius’s admiral Scylax sailed on over it 
to the Red Sea coast of Egypt; but they had never come within striking 
distance of the Sindians’ right wing on the banks of the Kuban. ‘The 
peoples to the north of the Caucasus snap their fingers at the Persians 
down to this day’, as Herodotus wrote at some date during the reign 
of Xerxes’ successor Artaxerxes I.* Again, the Persians might have 
caught up and conquered the Thatagu[ ? d or v]iy 3 on the cow-pastures 
of ^e Panjab, but they had never subjugated the Kuru on their plain 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna. They might have caught up and 
conquered the advance-guards of the Scyths, Cimmerians, Paktyes, 
and Spardiyi in Anatolia, but they had been foiled by the Scyths’ 
right wing on the steppe to the north of the Black Sea. They might have 
momentarily impost their rule on the Odrysai in the Maritsa Basin 

* The p«ych«le£ic*I limit to Achaemenian ennentiona that wtt aet the phyaical 
limiu of previotu Atayrian and Euraaian Nomad ravagea ia noticed again in iX viii. 
430-1. 

> Profesaor G. G. Cameron commcnta; ‘The VOlkerwinderung of the eighth and 
aeventh centuriea ia, I tee, to you, aa it ia to me, a terrific development hitherto inauS- 
eiently emphaaiaed.’ 

i ‘DNa , $4, quoted on pp. above. * Herodotus, Book III, chap. 97. 
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and even on the advance-guard of the Getai in the Lower Danube 
Ba&in,* but the solitary* lost tribe of the Odrysai on the Hungarian 
Alfdid had remained immune, and ‘the Great Horde’ of the Getai— 
the Massagetai whom the Persians called ‘the Pointed-Hoods’—quickly 
shook off an ineffective Persian yoke. The Achacmenian tax-collectors 
had never come near the Agathyrsoi, and we may giJess that they were 
not able to pester the ‘Pointed-Hoods' for more than a few years. 

It will be seen that Skunkha could have made a telling retort to 
Darius, and he could have crowned it by reminding him ^t, where 
the Eurasian Nomad invaders in partibus agricolarum had eventually 
been brought to heel by sedentary Powers, this had been achieved 
through the prowess of renegade Nomads who had enlisted in these 
sedentary Powers’ service. If the Lydian Monarchy had broken the 
force of the Cimmerian horde in Anatolia and had imposed its own 
rule as far eastward as the River Halys, the Lydians had owed their 
success to the valour of their mercenary Spardiyi Nomad cavalry;* 
and, as for the conquest of the World by elder branch of the House 
of Achaemenes, did not the alternating names Kuru§ and Kambujiya, 
borne by their princes from Cyrus I onwards, testify that their fortune 
had been made for them by the valour of Kuru and Kamboja Nomad 
reinforcements M 

In order to take the full measure of the impetus of this Eurasian 
Nomad Vdlkerwanderung that carried the Achiaemenidae into power 
in South-West Asia, we have to remind ourselves that this was not the 
only front on which it had erupted. In the opposite hinterland of the 
Steppe, in the Upper Basin of the Yellow River, it had broken eastwards 
upon the Ch6u Power in 771 b.c.,* more than half a century before it 
had broken westwards upon Assyria and Urartu. This eruption in the 
eighth century B.c. was comparable in violence to the eruption in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century B.c. which had carried the ‘mariannu’ 
into Anatolia and Syria and the Mitanni into Anatolia and Mesopotamia, 
if not into Midian.^ On the other hand, in contrast to both these 
eruptions, the intervening eruption, which had carried the ancestors of 
the Medes and Persiai^ out of the Eurasian Steppe on to the Iranian 
Plateau, must have been relatively mild; for their advent left no mark 
on the Assyrian records; as we have seen,^ the Assyrians do not mention 
them earlier than the third quarter of the ninth century b.c., and then 
only because the Assyrians themselves have pushed their way up on to 
the plateau, and not because the Medes and Persians have descended 
upon the plains. The only trace of Medo-Persian penetration to the 
west of the Zagros Range before the eve of the overthrow of Assyria 

’ See Herodotue, Book IV, chap*. 92-96. 

2 Suppwna that ‘ag>’ in the name rendered 'AMthyraoi' in Ionic Greek may be 
equated with the Sanakrit *6ka*' meaning 'one*. For the relation ^tween the Agathyraoi 
and their nameaakea the Odryaai (in the rendering of whose name the d is the Mue- 
donian Greek equivalent of an Ionic Creek th), aee 111 . iii. 425, n. a. 

) See p. 676, above. * See pp. 652-4, above. 

» See Hirth, F.: ThtAnciml Hutmyof Chata (New York 1908, Colunuia Univeraity 
Pre«), p. 176. 

* See the Note on Chrofiology in a. aox, o. 3. 

7 On p. 608, n. 3, above. 
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in the seventh century b.c. is the appearance, in the annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser III {regnabat 746-727 B.C.), of the two personal names'Kunda$pi 
and KuStaSpi in Kummul^u (Cominag6n6), between the western elbow 
of the River Euphrates and the south-east face of the Taurus Rangc.^ 

Can we account for this striking difference in degree of force between 
the first and third eruptions on the one hand and the second eruption on 
the other ? The explanation may be that, in the Medo-Persian V6lker> 
wanderung, the invading Nomads were not equipped, as they were 
in the other two Vbikerwanderungen, with a potent new weapon. In 
the eighteenth or seventeenth century B.c. it was their chariotry, and 
in the eighth century b.c. their cavalry, that enabled the Nomad invaders 
to carry all before them but we know of no comparable Nomad military 
invention in the interverung bout. 

To break in the wild horses of the Steppe, and to invent a spoked 
wheel light enough to be drawn at a gallop yet strong enough not to 
break, were two chtfs-d'oeuvre of human skill. 

The mane that shaketh 
For his slave he taketh.’ 

The breaking-in of chariot-horses was, however, only the first of two 
great achievements in the Eurasian Nomad’s handling of the horse. His 
second achievement was to breed a horse with a strong enough backbone 
to carry a rider in battle instead of merely conveying him to the battle¬ 
field on wheels. 

‘When we first meet it in Egypt, very soon after its introduction [by 
Maryanni Eurasian Nomads], the horse was a small and very lightly 
built animal which was rarely mounted except by stable boys who rode 
it bareback to water or who exercised it around the paddock. . . . The 
early horse was not built for carrying a rider any distance, being little 
more than a pony. The wooden fig^e of a mare which is in New York is 
somewhat sway-backed, with a rather large head ending in a big muzzle, 
and probably with a very short mane, which in that example has been 
clipped off. ... A pair of these little steeds could draw no more than two 
men at the most, and in mountainous Syria even a single man often had 
to get out and walk, carrying the chariot on his shoulder.... The animal 
itself and the vehicle which it drew played highly important parts in the 
unparalleled success of the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos. The latter 
were probably of Nomadic origin, of whatever race and language stock 
they may have been. Their animals were probably small and, being weak- 
backed, were always driven from a chariot; for it is only the Syrian goddess 
'Anat who is shown mounted as a rule.’* 

This passage in a book written by a twentieth-century Western 

* See KOnig, ep. p. 15. 

* Profeteor G. G. Cameron comment*: *I agree with your observation that the 
rapidity and effectiveness of the VSlkerwanderuag of the eighth and seventh centuriea 
B.C. were due to the riding horse. The Assyrian liver omens (which tell the truth, in 
contrast to the annals) mue it clear that Uie search for the better riding borae was 
Esarhaddon’s motive for sending Pfttiet of men up on to the Iranian plateau a* far as 
Pateiskhoreia [aee p. 616, above}. The whole subject is highlighted by the oft repeated 
Persian claim that the empire "posseaaea good hones and (i.o. aa well aa) good men”.* 

* Sophocles: Jitttigonf. II. 350-1. Gilbm Murray's translation. 

* Wmlock, H. E.: T/u Aim and Fall <(f tht MiddU Kingdom oj Tktbtt (New Yoik t 947 i 
Macmillao), pp. 153-5. 
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scholar, which is actually a description of an Egyptiac work of art made 
on the morrow of the Eurasian Nomad Volkerwanderung of the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century b.c., mi^ht have been a paraphrase 
of either Herodotus’s dcacription, written m the fifth centi^ B.c., of 
a horse still in use among the Sigynnai in the Austrian Alps, or Strain’s 
description, written or copied round about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, of a horse still in use among the Siginnoi in the Elburz 
or the Caucasus; and the correspondence is the more impressive con> 
sidering that there is no indication in Winlock’s book of his being 
acquainted with cither of these two passages of Hellenic literature. 

‘Their horses', writes Herodotus in his account of the Sigynnai, ‘are 
said to be shaggy all over, with a coat five fingers thick. They are small, 
with snub mi^es, and cannot carry a rider, but they fly like the wind 
when yoked to a chariot, and consequently the people of that country are 
charioteers.’* 

‘The Siginnoi’, writes Strabo in his account of these, 'have small shaggy 
ponies {fapparia) which cannot carry the weight of a rider, so they yoke 
them in four-in-hands.’^ 

Strabo’s Siginnoi and Herodotus’s Sigynnai were evidently the 
descendants of participants in the Eurasian Nomad Volkerwanderung 
of the eighteenth or seventeenth century b.c. who had strayed into the 
fasmesses of the Elburz or Caucasus and the Alps and had survived 
there as ‘living museums’ of the chariot-driving conquerors whose 
wheel-bome fleets had swept across South-West Asia into Egypt some 
twelve or thirteen hundred years before Herodotus's day and some 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years before Strabo's.’ It was left for the 
Spardiyi, Paktyes, Cimmerians, Scyths, Kaspioi, and other hordes of 
the swarming ‘Umman Manda’ to surpass the feat of their forerunners 
the Maryanni and Mitanni by breeding horses that a fighting-man could 
ride; and, after this Sakan light cavalry had gone the way of the Hyksos 
chariotry, it was left for the Sarmatians to surpass the feat of their 
forerunners the Cimmerians and the Scyths by breeding ‘the great 
horse’ whose backbone could bear the weight, not only of a man, but 
of a man clad in mail cap-k-pie, in addition to the horse's own hardly 
less complete suit of armour*—a horse which was to carry to victory 
the Gotlu at Adrianople in A.D. 378 and the Normans at Hastings in 
AJ). 1066, besides playing his part, beyond the opposite shore of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe, in bringing a Sinic Qvilization to the ground 
and rearing a Far Eastern Civilization to replace it. In the Achaemenian 
Age the cataphract is already in the arena. At Plataea in 479 B.c. he is 
represented by Maststius,’ and at Gaugamela in 331 B.c. oy the Sakl 


> H«Todotiu, Book V, chap. 9. 

* Stnbo: Giographua, Book XT, chap, xi, | 8 (C. 5x0). 

> Another aurriviiig remnant of the chariot-driving Euraiian Nomad boat that had 
erupted out of the St^pe in the dshteenth or aeventeenth century B.C. ia perbapi to be 
detected in the Henio^oi ('Chanot-drivera') who, in the poat-Alcxandrine Age of 
Hellenic biatory, were to be found in the faatnesa between the north-eatc shore of the 
Black Sea and the north-west end of the Caucsiua Range (see Strabo: Gtegraf^a, 
Book n.chap. ui. 5 3 i (C. lap); Book XI, chap. u,( 1 (C. ^)andH *a-*4 (C. 493-6); 
BookXI.chap.v.U(Cs<>6);BookXVn,chip.ii^§24(C839)). 

* See IV. iv. 439, n. 4. * See Henidotut, Book IX, chap. aa. 
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HaumavargS in the heavy brigade that contested the field with the 
Macedonian horse so stubbornly.* In 331 b.c., however, the cataphract's 
great days were still to come. The ca^^lry of the age were the Uniman 
Manda light horse who had opwed the way for ^e establishment of 
the Achaemenian Empire by their wild ride from the heart of the Steppe 
to the Jumna and the Indus Delta and the Aegean and the Carpathians 
and beyond the Carpathians into the Hungarian Alfdid. 

I Sm the account, In Arrian: Exf^lio AUxattdri, Book HI, chap. xUi, {$ a-4, of the 
opentna engagement between Dariut't Bactrian and Sakan caralry and Alexander’a 
mercenary cavalry and Paeoniana. In thia engagement ‘Alexander’t troopi suffered 
hesvv caaualtiea, not only because thw were overborne by the OrientaU’ superiority in 
numoera, but because the Sakaa and their horaea had the advantage of being more 
efficiently protected by defensive snnour*. 



VI. C (ii) (c) 4, ANNEX 

MOSCOW’S CHANGES OF FORTUNE AND 
THEIR HISTORICAL CAUSES 

Both the eclipse of Moscow in the early eighteenth century and her 
recovery of her pristine status of being the capital of All the Russias 
in the early twentieth century can be explained, at least in part, in terms 
of the relaxation and reapplication of an external pressure. 

Though Moscow had be^un her career as an outpost of Russian 
Orthodox Christendom against the primitive pagan tenants of the 
north-eastern forests,' she had made her politick fortune from the 
fourteenth century onwards as the main bulwark of a remnant of 
Russian Orthodox Christendom against an aggressive Western Christen¬ 
dom which had advanced eastward, overrunning the White Russian 
and Ukrainian marches of Russia, rill, by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the eastern frontier of Poland-Lithuania had come to lie 
within a short march of Moscow’s western gate. The situation thus 
established had persisted for more than a century and a half. It 
was not till after the Polish occupation of Moscow itself in a.d. 
i6io-I2‘ that the tide turned and Muscovy began to liberate 
Russian Orthodox Christian territory that had been conquered by 
Poland-Lithuania at earlier dates. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, however, Poland-Lithuania had become so feeble that the 
pressure on Russia from that quarter had diminished to vanishing-point, 
and in consequence Moscow had lost the significance—previously 
attaching to her as the defender of Russia’s mar^ against the Western 
World—^which had been one of the causes of Moscow’s both gaining 
and keeping a position of primacy inside the Russian World itself. 
During the ninety-two years that elapsed between the removal of the 
capital of the Russian Empire from Moscow to Saint Petersburg and 
the completion of the eighteenth-century partition of Poland, the 
balance of power on Russia’s western march tipped more and more 
heavily in Russia's favour until in a.d. 1795 Russia recovered the last 
of the Russian Orthodox Christian territories that had been conquered 
by Western Christian Powers since the fourteenth century, with the 
sole exception of Eastern Galicia. In this rather exceptional chapter 
in the history of Russia’s politico-military relations with the West 
along this land-frontier, Moscow’s role of serving as guardian of the 
gate was naturally at a discount,’ and it was probably no accident that 
this was also the age In which Moscow was at her nadir and Saint 
Petersburg at her zenith in the domestic history of the Russian body 
social. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that Moscow’s recovery 
of prestige, which was the necessary prelude to her reattainment of her 
lost prerogative of serving as the political capital of All the Russias, 

> S«e II. IL is 4 > * See II. ii. 157. > See II. ii. 15$, n. x. 
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began from the moment when the pressure of the Western World on 
Russia once again became formidable. When the Polish Western 
invaders’ feat of occupying Moscow in a.d. i6io-I2 was repeated by 
French Western invaders in a.d. 1812, Moscow once again played the 
beau rSle while Saint Petersburg was enjoying an inglorious security 
and thereafter the successive German invasions of Russia in a.d. 1915 
and A.D. 2941 indicated to Russian minds that the renewal of Western 
aggression under Napoleon's leadership had been, not a meaningless 
curiosity of history, but an earnest of a danger against which any 
government of Russia would have, in future, to be perpetually on its 
guard. The Polish and French invaders who in turn had momentarily 
occupied Moscow, and the German invaders who had only just failed 
to repeat the exploit, had all made their way into Great Russia along 
‘the duck w’alk* of comparatively dry ground between the parallel 
upper courses of the Dniepr and the Baltic Dvina, and the attractiveness 
of this narrow passage for Western invaders re-established the strategic 
importance of Moscow, in view of her situation covering ‘the duck 
walk’s’ eastern exit. 

It will be seen that, at the time when the Bolsheviks retransferred the 
seat of government from Saint Petersburg to Moscow, the original 
capital of the Russian Empire offered the same double advantage that 
had drawn the capital of the Roman Empire away from Rome to the 
neighbourhood of the Bosphorus in the time of Diocletian and Constan¬ 
tine the Great. In the ‘geopolitical’ circumstances of the day, Moscow 
was not only more conveniently situated than Leningrad for serving as 
the administrative capital of the Soviet Uirion as a whole; it was at the 
same time a more convenient point of vantage for simultaneously keeping 
an eye on that frontier from beyond which the most formidable threat 
to the Soviet Union’s securi^ was now to be apprehended. 

A reader who is interested in this ‘geopoUticar question may perhaps 
think it worth while to compare this Annex with II. D fv), vol. ii, pp. 
157-8, in which the same vicissitudes in the fortune of Moscow and 
Saint Petersburg have been rather differently interpreted. When 
writing that passage in A.D. 1931, the writer did not realize that Moscow 
had now again become a bulwark of Russia on a once more dangerous 
western hmd-frontier, besides continuing to possess the attraction, 
which she had never ceased to possess, of being the most convenient 
centre of administration for the interior. What had become obvious 
to the present writer in aj>. 1952 after a German invader had all but 
encircled Moscow in the war of a.d. 1939-45 had no doubt been manifest 
to Lenin and his companions m'enty-five years earlier. 

* See II. iL 400. 



VII. A (0 AND (u), ANNEX 

CHURCHES AS GHOSTS 

A *dib-hard’ upholder of the thesis that the histories of churches are 
incidental to the histories of civiluations might still be unwilling to 
confess defeat, even if he found himself unable to refute our ailment 
that the churches are neither cancers preying upon dvilizations nor 
chrysalises serving them for the reproduction of their kind. He might 
still fall back on a third hypothesis. If the churches are neither chrysalid 
nor cancers, may they not be ghosts ? In the main stream of this Study 
we have not checked our course in order to discuss a third possible 
alternative presentation of churches in terms of civilizations which is 
even less convincing than the other two; but this explanation of 
churches as being ^e ghosts of civilizations perhaps deserves brief 
consideration in an annex. 

The most plaurible piece of evidence that can be cited in support of 
this diagnosis is the last phase in the history of the Egyptiac Civiliza¬ 
tion. When, in the eleventh century b.c., ‘the New Empire’ petered 
out, the Pharaonic Crown was asstimed by the Chief Priest of Amon-Re 
of Thebesand thereafter, when, in the tenth century, this ecclesiastical 
continuation of ‘the New Empire’ collapsed in its turn and the greater 
part of the Egyptiac World was ‘peacefully penetrated' by Libyan 
barbarians, an uncontaminated remnant of the Egyptiac social heritage 
was still preserved in four temple-states under the rule of the priests 
of the local divinities: Amon-Re of Thebes, Ptah of Memphis, Re of 
Heliopolis, and Honis of Letopolis. These four ecclesiastical principali¬ 
ties were left inviolate by the barbarian squatters who occupied the rest 
of the Egyptiac Civilization’s domain.* What was the source of the 
prestige that enabled Hrihor to make himself master of the Imperial 
Throne, and the four local corporations of priests, in the next chapter 
of the story, to take over the government of their respective dties ? If 
these local ecclesiastical principalities were respected by the incoming 
barbarians, was that not because they were recognized as being legatees 
of the Egyptiac culture ? And was not Hrihor’s political standing due, 
more specifically, to his ecclesiastical status as Chief Priest of a once 
local god who had become the High God of an Egyptiac Pantheon 
because his city had become the capital of an Egyptiac universal state 
which had been both founded and ruounded by local Theban princes ?* 
Would Hrihor have found himself in a position to step into Pharaoh’s 
shoes^ if his ecclesiastical office had not carried with it, ex officio, the 
presidency of a Pan-£gyptiac ‘established church’ which had been 
organized by the Emperor Thothmes III some four hundred years 
before Hrihor’s day?* 

> See II. ii. zi6, n. i; IV. iv. 431 end 515-17; tndp. 190, above. 

» See IV. iv. 433; V. v. 369-70 and 353-3. > See pp. 313-15. tbove. 

* The poaaibuiw that Hrihor mar uaurped the Chief Prieet'a throne ai a atep 
tovrarda usurping Pharaoh's has been noticed on p. 190, n. 1, at^e. 

* See I. i. 145, n. 5; IV. iv. 431; and V. v. 530. 
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We may go on to observe that the local temple-states, in which the 
Egyptiac culture was preserved, like a Hy in amber, from the tenth 
century b.c. onwards for some fourteen hundred years,* had had their 
counterparts in the derelict domains of other broken-down civilizations. 
For example, the Hittite Civilization, which suffered a violent death 
soon after the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C., was 
still living an ecclesiastical life-in-death in Strabo's day,* some twelve 
hundred years later, in the twin temple-states which had crystallized 
round the shrines of the Goddess Ma in the Pontic Cappadocian city 
of Comana and in its South Cappadocian namesake.* In the same sense 
the temple-state at Jerusalem, which was licensed by Cyrus the founder 
of the Achaemenian Empire and was extinguished by the Edomite 
usurper Herod the Great, was an ecclesiastical ‘ghost’ of a secular 
Syriac parochial state Judah that bad been done to death by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

After the temple-state at Jerusalem, in its turn, had gone the way of 
the original Kingdom of Judah, Jewry still contrived to preserve its 
communal identity in diaspoii thanks to a corporate religious life that 
survived the loss of its historic ecclesiastical citadel; and this Jewish 
achievement will remind us that a temple-state is only one variety of a 
social phenomenon which, in this Study, we have learnt to think of as a 
‘fossil’. If we now call to mind other examples of the general pheno¬ 
menon that is exemplified in a post-Exilic Jewry, we shall observe that 
a majority of our ‘fossils’ had been preserved in an ecclesiastical sheath. 
The Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist fossil of an extinct Indie Civilization 
was, in fact, still embodied, at the time of writing, in a number of living 
temple-states: the ecclesiastical principality of the Dalai Lama in Tibet 
and its satellite temple-states in Mongolia.^ The fossil of an extinct 
Babylonic Civilization that survived in the Mesopotamian city of 
HarrSn down to the time of the 'Abbasid Caliphate preserved its 
identity by remaining faithful, in a Christian and Muslim environment, 
to an ancestral pagan religion and astral philosophy.* The Monophysite, 
Nestorian, and ^roastrian fossils of an extinct Syriac Civilization 
managed, like Jewry, to retain their identity in diaspork by maintaining 
their corporate religious organization. 

The existence of temple-states in particular, and 'fossils’ in general, 
does suggest that there are such things as ecclesiastical ‘ghosts’ of 
defunct secular societies; and this impression will be reinforced if we 

> Ths tempie-ttite of Amon-Re it Theb«s did not have m long • life •• its three 
eiiten in the Delta. It i^nshed in the atniggle for pouetaion of the Egyptiae World 
between Napatan, Aaayrian, and Salte competiton in the eighth and aeventh centuhea 
B.c. (aee IV. iv. 412, n. 3). 

* See Strabo: GeofrapAtca, BookXII, chap.ii, ( 3(C535), forthe South Cappadocian 

Cotnana; BmIc XII, chap, iii, (C ssT-p}, for the Pontic Comana; Bock XII, 

chap, iii, $ 31, for the shrine of Men rharmcia at Cabeira. 

* Theae two Hittite ecdeaiattical principtlidea were the moat remarkable representa¬ 
tives of a group which alao included, among othera.thoae ruled by the prieata ofCybele 
at Pessinua and by the priests of MSn at Pontic ubcira and in the piece of Cwtial 
Anatolian territory that was eventually converted into the domain of the Selextdd Greek 
city-sute of Andoch-towards-Pitidia (aee IV. tv. 31a, n. j). 

* The writer did not know whether, in the year A.D. 195a, cheat teroplc-statca atill 
Burvived in Outer Mongolia under a Communiat regime. 

t Sec IV. iv. lot, D. t; V. T. 125, n. i; and IX. viii. 408, n.5. 
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turn over the page of an historical atlas of Christendom; for this will 
show us at a glance that, while ecclesiastical geography is apt to reflect 
political geography, the political map that an ecclesiastical map re¬ 
produces is usually not tl\e map of the political world of the day but 
a map which, on the political plane, has long since been obsolete. In 
another context' we have already observed that in the ecclesiastical 
map of a Medieval France the archbishoprics are 'ghosts' of the 
provinces of the Diocletianic Roman Empire, while the bishoprics are 
'ghosts' of the Roman municipalities of Gallia Togata and the inde¬ 
pendent cantons of Gallia Comata as they had stood on the eve of 
Julius Caesar's conquests. In the ecclesiastical map of a Medieval 
Italy the archbishoprics commemorate the competition of Milan and 
Ravenna with Rome, between the third and the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, for the distinction of serving as a regional centre of 
Roman imperial administration, while the bishoprics are ghosts of the 
mimicipalities of the Italy of the Emperor Augustus. In the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal map of a Medieval !^t Roman Empire the archbishoprics corre¬ 
spond, not to the army-corps districts {thmata) which were the tmits 
of contemporary provincial organization,* but to the provinces of the 
Roman Empire in the A|e of Justinian. 

In this medieval ecclesiastic^ map of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, 
what is true of the boundaries of ^e archbishoprics is not true of the 
boundaries of the patriarchates; for, as wc have noticed elsewhere,* 
the lines of demarcation between these major units of medieval ecclesias¬ 
tical organization do not correspond, as they might be expected to 
correspond, to those between the major units of political organization 
in the Roman Empire of either Constantine's or Justinian’s day. In 
contrast to the politically anachronistic botmdaries between the 
bishoprics, the boundaries between the patriarchates turn out to be 
politically up to date; and, when we look into the historical reason for 
this anomaly, we And that it was the result of action deliberately taken 
by the Medieval East Roman Government, which had enlarged the 
area of its own metropolitan Patriarchate of Constantinople, at the 
expense of the two neighbouring patriarchates of Antioch and Rome, 
to make the Patriarchate of Constantinople coincide in area with the 
Medieval East Roman Empire itself. This modification of traditional 
ecclesiastical frontiers by political fiat was a characteristic East Roman 
act of state; for we have seen in another context* that the assertion of 
the supremacy of the State over the Church was a constant aim of 
East Roman imperial policy; and, when the East Roman Imperial 
Government found itself unable to control the Patriarchs of Antioch 
and Rome because their sees were situated in territories where the East 
Roman Government’s writ did not run, it made the best of what was 
a bad job from its 8tand{>oint by high-handedly annexing to its own 
tame Patriarchate of Constantinople, whose incumbent was tmder the 
Emperor’s thumb, those outlying fringe of the ecclesiastical dominions 
of ^e Patriarch of Antioch and the rope of Rome—Western Cilicia 

* See II. ii. 79-81 and 153-4; and IV. iv. 333. 

♦ la IV. »▼. 3a©-408 aad 593-633. 


< On p. 193, abore. 
* On p. 191, above. 
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in the one case and Greece, Sicily, and the 'toe’ and 'heel' of Italy in 
the other case—which happened to lie within the East Roman Empire’s 
political frontiers. 

This alteration of the botmdaries of the patriarchates to serve the 
East Roman Government’s purposes can be seen, on a longer historical 
perspective, to have been a passing incident in a rivalry between these 
ecclesiastical Great Powers which was an old story by the time when the 
East Roman Empire was conjured up in the eighth century of the 
Christian Era,by the g^us of Leo Syrus, and which did not cease 
when the East Roman Empire perished, at the turn of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, at the hands of Western Christian 'crusaders’. 
In this light we can see that the patriarchates too, like the archbishoprics 
and the b^ishoprics, of Christendom are ecclesiastical ‘ghosts’ of defunct 
bodies politic. Whereas the bishoprics are ghosts of city-states and 
cantons, and the archbishoprics are ghosts of Diocletianic Roman 
provinces, the patriarchates are ghosts of political Great Powers that 
had contended with one another in the international arena of the 
Hellenic World in the third and second centuries b.c. before the 
balance of power had been overthrown by the triumph of the Roman 
Commonwealth over ail its competitors. On this view, the Papacy is 
the ghost of the Roman state; the Patriarchate of Alexandria is the ghost 
of a Ptolemaic successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire; the 
Patriarchate of Antioch is the ghost of a Seleuctd successor-state of 
the same ci-tUvant oecumenical power; the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople is the ghost of the ephemeral appanage of the Macedonian 
war-lord Lysimachus, whose realm had once momentarily straddled 
the Straits and extended h'om Rhodope to Taurus before it was extin¬ 
guished in 281 B.c. in the final roimd of the conflict for the division 
of the spoils of Darius between the successors of Alexander the Great. 

This latter-day re-emergence, in an ecclesiastical guise, of an abortive 
political successor-state 01 the Achaemenian Empire which had been 
snuffed out more than six hundred years before the foimdation of 
Constantinople is a striking exemplification of the thesis that churches 
are ghosts of defunct secular polities and societies. On the morrow of 
the Battle of Corupedium a victorious Seleucus Nicator and Ptolemy 
Lagus would have been astonished to learn that their defeated and slain 
riv^ Lysimachus was one day to take the field against them again in 
a ghostly warfare between the Patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople.* The Roman soldiers and statesmen who imposed 


> Coiutantinople't niccen in forcing tn entry into the rin^ of petritrchal teee wu • 
rcmerkmblc feat The patriarchal etatua of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch had been 
cstabliehed dt facto already before the parvenue New Rome on the Boiphorua waa 
founded, and u three aeee were exprewy confirmed in their cuatomary richta, iirre 
eoHOmeo, by Canon 6 of the Oecumenical Council of Nicaca (sodtiyat a.d. 335). The 
Oecumenical Council of Conatantu^le {itdebat A.D. 3S1) declared (Carton a) that there 
were five patriarchatea in the Eaat. Tnia waa the logical ‘layout' for an eccleaiaatical map 
of the Roman Empire that waa to follow the pattern of the political map (tee pp. tpt-a, 
above); for the patriarchal aeea of Alexandria and Antioch correiponded reapcctivcly to 
the civil 'diaeeaea' of Egypt and the Orient, and thia gave each of the three other eattem 
'diicEceaca*—Pootua, A^na, and Thrace—e preaumptive title to be the loeua of a 
acparaie patriarchal ace. As it turned out. Conauntinople contrived to bring the areas of 
all these three dviT diceceaea' under her own patiiarcaa] jurisdiction. 
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Rome’s yoke upon the necks of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies would 
have been no less surprised to see these subjugated Macedonian 
monarchies come back to life to challenge Rome's supremacy in an 
ecclesiastical arena. Yet the Eastern Orthodox patriarchates’ rejection 
of the Roman Sec’s claim to supremacy was, sub specie historiae, the 
reopening of an issue that had been closed on the political plane by 
Sdpio’s victory at Magnesia and Octavian’s victory at Actium. 

Does the evidence so far presented suffice to obtain judgement in 
favour of the advocates of ‘the ghost theory’ of the relation between 
churches and civilizations ? The Roman instance is the classic example, 
and it would seem reasonable to take this as our test case. Is not Hilde* 
brand’s attempt to build a RespubUca Christiana on the foundation of 
the Roman See a true parallel to Hrihor’s attempt to sustain a tottering 
‘New Empire’ of Egypt by placing the Pharaonic Crown on the head 
of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re of Thebes ? And is not the subsequent 
temporal power of the Popes, and of the other prince-bishops in Western 
Christendom, in their local ecclesiastical principalities, a true parallel 
to the temporal power of the temple-states of Thebes, Memphis, 
Heliopolis, and LetopoUs after the failure of Hrihor’s more ambitious 
enterprise ?* 

This theory is applied to the Papacy by Thomas Hobbes of Malmes¬ 
bury in a celebrated passage: 

‘If a man consider the originall of this great Ecclesiasticall Dominion, 
he will easily perceive that the Papacy is no other than the Ghost of the 
deceased Romane Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof; for 
so did the Papacy start up on a Sudden out of the Ruines of that Heathen 
Power.’* 

The voices of ‘the barefooted fryars . . . singing Vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter'* must indeed have sounded like the ghostly echo of a pagan 
Roman liturgy when they floated into Gibbon’s ears on the evening of 
the 15th October, 1764,* though, when he harvested the inspiration 
that had germinated in his mind on that memorable occasion, Gibbon 
came to adopt, not 'the ghost theory’, but 'the cancer theory’, of the 
relation between the Roman Church and the Roman Empire.* ‘The 
ghost-theory’, however, was implicit in a phrase of Bossuet’s {vivebat 
A.D. 1627-1704) which Gibbon appears to have been consciously 
echoing^ when he summed up The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire by saying that he had ‘ii^cribed the triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion’.^ Bossuet had said: 'Rome, devenue la proie 
des barbares, a conserve par la religion son andenne majest^’;” and 

I This psnllel has been tusK^sted already in IV. tv. 471, n. a. 

* Mobb«,Th.: Leviathan, rsrt IV. chap. 47. 

> The Autebiogra^iet Baward Giibon, edited by Murray, J. (London 1&96, Murrty), 
p. 30a. quoted in iV. iv. ep-^o. 

* SeethepaaasMquotedfromPickmanonpp.533,above, s SeeXtll.x. 105-107. 

* The ecte of Boasuet'a phrase in Gibbon’s baa been pointed out by Meissner, P., in 
Gnm^fvmten dtr EngUtthm GeittugaMcku (Stuttgart and Berlin 1941, Kohlhaituner), 

p. 8. 

7 Gibbon, E.: The History of the Deetine and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. Ixxi, 
already quoted in I. i. 4a and iV. iv. 58. 

* Bosauct, J.-B.: Dueourt sur rHistoire Univertelle, Book III, chap. x. 
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Gibbon, in another paa$a|e of hi$ work,* explicitly made Bossuet’s 
point in his own observation that, ‘after the loss of her legions and 
provinces, the genius and fortune of the popes i^in restored the 
supremacy of Rome’. It will be seen that Bossuet's dictum agrees with 
Hobbes’ as a statement of ChristiaQ Rome’s relation to her pagan 
predecessor, though these two seventeenth'Century Western pluloso> 
phers are poles apart in the inference that they draw from an identical 
hypothesis.* What to Hobbes’ mind is a damning exposure is to 
Bossuet’s mind a crowning glory; and, in taking this auspicious 
interpretation for granted, the seventeenth-century bishop is taking his 
cue from a fifth-century Pope. Preaching in Rome on the festival of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, Pope Leo the Great {pmtijicali muntre 
fungebaiur a.o. 440-61) called his heroes ‘the true founders of the dty’. 

'It is they who have raised thee to thy present pinnacle of glory, in 
order that—as a holy family, a chosen people, a priestly as well as a royal 
dty that has become the capital of the World in virtue of being Blessed 
Peter’s Holy See—thou mightest reign over a wider realm in the strength 
of our divine religion than in the exerdse of an earthly dominion. Succes¬ 
sive victories have added to thy territories till thou hast extended thy 
sovereignty far and wide over land and sea; yet the empire that has been 
made subject to thee by thy prowess in war is not $0 far flung as the 
domain that has been brought into thy fold by a Christian Peace.’* 

< In due. zlix. 

* Mr. Martin Wicht notet: *The ^oat theory had a apeetal appeal for Enfliih com¬ 
mon lawyera, who after the Reformadoo were apt to regard Canon Law aa a malignant 
form of haunting. The point ia made by Charlea 11 'l lord chief juitke Sir Matthew Hale 
(tHVtiat A.D. i6eo-^6), in Tht History of tht Common Law of England, chap, v (atKi ed. 
(London 1739, WaJthoa), pp. 71-71): 

"Rome, ■■ well Ancient aa Modem, pretended a kind of univeraal Power and 
Intereat) the former by thdr Victoriea, which were lar«, and extended even to 
Britain itaelf; and the later upon the Pretence of being Univeraal Biahop or Vicar- 
General in all Mattera Ecdesiaatieal; ao that, upon Pretence of the former, the Civil 
Low, and, upon Pretervee of the later, the Cuon Law waa introduc'd, or pretended 
to aomc kino of Right, in the Territortea of aome absolute Princes, and among otbera 
here in England." 

'Bryce makea the same point, with more detachment, in Studios m Hisu^ and 
prudence (Oxford 1901, Clarendon Preaa, l vole.), vd. ii, pp. S4S~6. Cp. Heine, Heinrich: 
Zur GestMchu der Religion wtd PhUosi^kit m DeutuMana-. "Rom wollre hernchen; ‘als 
aeine ^eionen ge&Uen, schickce ea Dogmen in die Provinzen* " (Rtli^on and Philo¬ 
sophy in tranalated by John Snodgraaa (London i88a, TrUbner), p. as: "Rome 

alwaya deaired to rule; when her legtona f^ the sent dognus into the prcvincea").’ 

i ‘lati aunt qui te ad bane gloriam provexerunt, ut—gens aancta, populua clectua, 
dvitat aacerdotalia ee regia—per aacram^ Beati Petri aedem caput Orbia effecta, latiua 
praeaiderea religione divinl cpiam dominatione terrenl. Quamvia enim multii auett 
victoriia iua imperii (crrA marique protulena, minus tsmen esi QUod tibi belUcui labor 
aubdidit quam quod pax Christiana tubiedt.’—Pope Leo the Great: .hereto Uxxii, In 
Naiali Apostolorum Petri A Pauli (Migne, P.-J.: Patrologia Latma, vol. liv (Paris 1846, 
Migne), cols. 4aa-3 (quoted in Vogt, J.: Orbis Romanus (TObingen 1929, Mohr), pp. 
3 i^a). In the preaent Study, on p. it, above, we have already quoted another pemj^ 
of the tame sermon in which Pope Leo points out the services rendered, not by Chris¬ 
tianity to Rome, but by the Roman Empire to the ChriatUn Church. Thia pair of com¬ 
plementary kleaa is anticipated in a passage of a memorial, addressed to me Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Umperabat A.D. t>y his Christian contemporary and auaject, 

Biahop Mclito of Saraia, which U quoted by Eusebius {Historia Eccletiastiea, Book IV, 
chap, xxvi, H 7 ~< <)• Melito points out that the Church and the Empire are coeval (the 
propagation of Christianity through the Empire having started to the reign of the 
fouMer of the Empire, Augustus); he dso suggests that the Empire, even during the 
first two centuries of its. and the Church's, history, has gained tnore from the spiritual 
support of the Church than the Church has gained from the mundane convenience of 
the Pax Romana (see p. 7a, n. 1, above). 
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In this vision of Rome’s destiny as it appears to Leo’s eagle ^e, the 
Christian ‘ghost’ of Rome is more robust than its pa^an 'originall’. 
Which of these two appearances is the wraith, and which is the creature 
of flesh and blood ? Is Hobbes right in maintaining that Romulus and 
Remus have made the fortunes of Peter and Paul? Or is Leo right in 
maintaining that Peter and Paul have saved the situation for Romulus 
and Remus? This issue was debated in public between a successor of 
Leo and a servitor of Leviathan during an episode in a conflict between 
the Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy which had been formally settled 
by the signature of three agreements at the Papal Palace of the Lateran 
on the nth February, 1929,* but which smouldered on, and kept on 
flaring up, because it was an incident in a still undecided battle, on a 
wider front, between the worship of God and the worship of Man’s 
corporate self. 

In a speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome on the 
X4th May, 1939,* Benito Mussolini reopened the issue by su^est- 
ing that Christianity would never have become a universal religion if 
the grandeur—and decadence—of Imperial Rome had not given her 
her opp>ortunity. 

‘Italy has the singular privilege, of which we ought to be proud, of 
being the one European nation that is the seat of a universal religion. 
That religion was bw)m in Palestine, but Rome was the place where it 
became Catholic. Had it stayed in Palestine, most probably it would have 
been one of those innumerable sects that flourished in that derelict 
environment—sects like the Essenes and the Therapeutae, for instance— 
and most probably, too, it would have flickered out without leaving a 
trace of its influence. . . . 

'It was in Rome that Christianity found its favourable environment. 
It found it, in the first place, in the lassitude of the governing classes 
and the consular families, who, in the time of Augustus, had become 
effete, run to fat and gone sterile; it found it, above alt, in the swarming 
ant-heap of Levantine humanity which was d^e plague of Rome’s social 
sub-soil—a public for whom a speech like the Sennon on the Mount 
opened up horizons of revolt and revenge. 

This oflfensively patronizing and provocatively controversial paren¬ 
thesis in a militant political pronouncement drew fire from Pope Pius 
XI in an address which he gave next day to a deputation from the 

> For thia tettlement and ita aftermath, tee Toynbee, A. X-> and Boulter, V. M.: 
Sun*^ cf /n(«n«driona/ Affmn, iotg (London ^30, Milford), pp. 432-^8. 

a The text will be found in Muaaolini, B.: Saitti t Diteorn, voi. vii (Milan 1934, 

Hocsin, pp. 

a L Italu ha u pnvilegio linffolaK, di cui dobbiamo andare orgoglioai, di eaaere 
Tunica ttaxione europM che h aede di una rcligione univcraale. Queita religione t rvata 
nella Paleatuu, ma h diveneata cattolica a Roma. Se fotae rimaata nella Paleitina, motto 
probabilmcote aarebbe atau una detle tante aette che fiorivano in quell' ambiente 
•rroventate. con>e ad eaempio quelle d^li Eaaeni e del Terapeuti, e tnolto probabilmente 
ai aarebbe apenca, aensa taadarc traecia di ad.. . . 

‘II Criatianetimo trova il auo ambiente favorevole in Roma. Lo trova, prima di tutto, 
nella lawtudine delle ctaaai dirigenti e delle famiglie conaolari, che ai tempi di Auguato 
erano diventate ttracche, gratae e aterili, e lo trova, aopra tutto. nel brulicante formicaio 
ddT umaniti levantina che afliggeva il aottoauolo aodale di Roma, c per la quale un 
diaeorao come qucllo della Monugna apriva gli orixxoati della rivolta e della rivoidi- 
caziooe.' 
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Jesmt College of Mondragone; and, when Mussolim—taken aback by 
the reception of his ill-considered exctirsion into the interpretation of 
history—sought, in the Senate on the 25th May, to improve defences 
of an exposed position without overtly surrendering any ground, his 
elaboration of his thesis led him floundering deeper into the mire and 
gave his formidable adversary an opening for striking a winning blow. 
In a letter of the 30th May, 1929, addressed to Cardinal Gasparri, the 
Pope had the last word. 

*Least of all did We expect to be treated to heretical pronouncements 
on the very essence of Christianity and Catholicism. There has been an 
attempt to emend them, but this attempt has not been altogether success¬ 
ful, to Our mind. . .. The divine mission to all the nations preceded the 
cidling of Saint Paul; and this was also preceded by the mission of Saint 
Peter to the Gentiles. Thus the universality of Church—both by 

right and in fact—is already there at the very outset of the Chur<^’s 
history and of the Apostles’ preaching. Through the work of the Apostles 
and of their apostoUc fellow-labourers, this universality very soon stir- 
passed the limits of the Roman Empire—which, as everyb^y knows, 
was very far indeed from being coextensive with the whole World [as] 
known [to the Ancients]. If all that was intended was a reference to the 
facility for the diflfusion and organisation of the Church that was providen¬ 
tially provided in the organisation of the Roman Empire, all that was 
necessary was a reference to Dante and Leo the Great—two great 
Italians who, in a few magnificent words, have stated, in lapidary form, 
the substance of what has become a commonplace in second-hand re¬ 
statements by innumerable other voices.’* 

In this encounter, Pope Pius discomfited Mussolini as signally as 
Pope Leo had discomfited Attila; and the invocation of the Apostles on 
Christian Rome’s behalf was indeed an argument to which there was 
no retort. Thomas Hobbes himself, shrewd in ailment though he w'as, 
had simple-mindedly let the cat out of the bag in a sentence immediately 
preceding the passage of his Leviathan that we have quoted. In defining 
the peri^ in which the Papists' 'whole Hierarchy or Kingdome of 
Darlmesse may be compared not unfitly to the Kingdome of Fairies’ 
by dating it 'from the time that the Bishop of Rome had gotten to be 
acknowledged for Bishop Universall by pretence of Succession to Saint 
Peter’,’ Hobbes has made, in advance, the admission that the Papacy is 
what it is in virtue of being the heir of the ApostoUc Christian Church, 
and not in virtue of being the ghost of the pagan Roman Empire. 

These findings may confirm us in the conclusion, reached in an 


> 'Mea che tutto Ct a«pett*v«ino etpreMiooi eretkali su]]t ewenu itesn del Crittis- 
neitmo « del Cettoiiciimo. Si h ceretto di rinie<ture: non Ci eeinbri con picno tuc- 
ee*so. ... II mindtto divino lUe rent! univene i tntcriore elU chienuta di Sea Ptolo; 
enteriore e quetta iJ oundato di San Pietro ai gentili; I'untvcrialita ei rtaconcra gii di 
diritto e di fatto aali iniai primi della Chieea e della predicaaiono apoatolka; queaia per 
opera degli epoatoTi e dcgli uomini apoatelid ben picato pib vasta dell' Itnpcro Romano, 
the, come ^ noto, non era di gnn lungt tutto il mondo conoaduto; se ai voleva aoltanto 
ricordare t’udliti providentialmcnte preparata alia diifuaione e organmazione della 
Chieaa nella organizsaxlone dell’ impero romano, baatava ricordare Danta • Leone 
Magno, due grandi Italiani, che in podie e magmSebe parole diaaero e acolpirono la 
aoatanza di quanto poi innumeri altn ridiaaero.' 

• Hobbea, op. dt, loc. dt. 
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earlier context,* that 'the analogy between Hildebrand’s Roman 
hicrocracy and Hrihor’s Theban hierocracy breaks down’; and, if our 
Roman case in point is a fair test c ase, as we have taken it to be, we 
may infer that the higher religions cannot be accounted for as being the 
ghosts of civilizations any better than they can be explained as bemg 
their cancers or their chrysalises. 

* la rV. iv. 5I7' 



VII. A (iii) (a), ANNEX I 

SPIRITUAL ACHIEVEMENT AND MATERIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT; ARE THEY ANTITHETICAL 
OR INTERDEPENDENT? 

In previous passages’ we have suggested that the circumstances favour¬ 
able to spiritual and to secular progress are not only diHerent but are 
antithetic. This is one of the themes of the Parable of the Sower: ‘Some 
fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded 
no fruit’ ;* but we arrived at our concltision, not intuitively, but empiri¬ 
cally, as a result of tracing backwards in time a process of progressive 
spiritual enlightenment of which Christianity was the latest stage and, 
in Christian belief, the highest so far reached. We found that each of 
those preceding stages of spiritual advance had taken place in social 
circumstances which, like those which saw the birth of Christianity, 
were marked by a failure of mundane endeavours and by the suffering 
which such failure entails. When we turn from Christianity to consider 
the other three living higher religions, we find their histories likewise 
conforming to our apparent ‘law’ that spiritual achievement and material 
achievement are antithetical. 

Christianity was born of a disintegrating Hellenic Civilization’s experi¬ 
ence of suffering at the climax of its Time of Troubles, and it came of 
age in the social interregnum following the Hellenic Civilization’s Anal 
dissolution at the break-up of the Roman Empire. The histories of the 
MahSykna, Hinduism, and Islam reveal the same pattern of relation 
between spiritual and secular life. The MahSykna and Hinduism^ both 
emerged during a period, running from the second century b.c. to the 
fourth century of the Christian Era, when the Indie World was suffering 
under an intrusion of the Hellenic Civilization in the form of military 
invasions by Bactrian Greek war-lords and their Kushan successors. 
Thereafter, the MahaySna captivated Far Eastern hearts during a social 
interregnum that followed the dissolution of the Sinic Civilization upon 
the break-up of the Empire of the Posterior Han at the turn of the 
second and ^ird centuries of the Christian Era. As for Islam, it achieved 
its amazing metamorphosis from being the heresy of a barbarian prophet 
into being a higher religion in its own right under the Arab CaliplUte, 
which was the second and last phase of a Syriac universal state; and it 
rose to the occasion in an age when the br^-up of the Caliphate was 
announcing the dissolution of the Syriac Civilization. In the history of 
Islam at ^s stage the rise of Christian monasticism and Christian 
mysticism had its parallel in the dervish movement and in Islamic 

< On pp. 415 and <51, above. See aUo pp. 7^9-68, below. 

* Mark iv. 7. Cp. Matt. xiii. 7 and Luke viii. 7. 

> Hinduiam, that is, in the lente—to which the uie of the term u conhned in this 
Study—of the devotional religion which grew up, beneath the cruat of the ritual reli- 
non of the Vedai, eontemporaneoualf with the growth of devotional Mahayanian 
uuddhiam beneath the cruat of an aacetic Hinayanian Buddhiatn. 
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mysticism; and in this case, as in that, an outburst of spiritual life at a 
moment of mundane catastrophe was the secret of the triumphant 
religion’s success in converting both the human sheep left shepherdless 
by the disappearance of a secular universal state and the wolf-like 
invading barbarians. 

The same 'law’ seems to be exemplified in the history of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. In another context* we have observed that this higher religion 
forfeited its prospect of becoming a universal church when it was con¬ 
scripted to serve as the ecclesiastical instrument of a Sasanian State 
dedicated to the political mission of expelling an intrusive Hellenism 
from the Syriac World. In the light of this spiritual penalty which 
Zoroastrianism incurred as the price of obtaining the political patronage 
of an Imperial Power in the third century of the Christian Era, it is 
significant that her previous loss of the patronage of an Imperial Power, 
tl^ugh the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the 
Great in the fourth century b.c., had been followed by a marked increase 
of intensity in the radiation of her spiritual influence. 

The end of the Persian period by no means saw the end of Parsee 
[i.e. 2 ^roastrian] influence on Jewish eschatology. Indeed, on the 
contrary, from this time onwards the influence becomes much stronger 
and more forceful and apparently more conscious, in contrast to the 
previous chapter of history, in which the adoption of Parsec ideas [by 
Judaism] was generally a more xmconscious process. It is a peculiar 
phenomenon, of which there are many examples, that states and peoples 
do not exert their cultural and spiritual influence effectively until after 
their own political collapse. The culture of Ancient Gree^ was not 
transmitted to the Ancient World (it would be substantially true to say) 
until after the independence of the Greek city-states had been decisively 
abolished by Philip of Mscedon; and the culture of Rome was not 
acquired, in the true sense, by the Gennans before Rome’s world empire 
had collapsed under the blows of the Teutons. There seems to be some¬ 
thing like a law of Nature that peoples cannot sow, fnmn a full hand, the 
golden seed of their spiritual treasures until they have renounced, or 
been compelled to renounce, earthly goods. This is certainly true of the 
religious ideas of Parseeism, and indeed of Iranian religion in general. 
These ideas radiate, with an unprecedented penetrative power, all over 
the domain of an expiring Ancient World when, but oiJy when, the 
Persian Monarchy has collapsed. 

It will be noticed that the student of religious history who is the 
author of the passage just quoted draws attention to our apparent ‘law’ 
of antithesis govermng the conditions that make respectively for spiritual 
and for material achievement, but that, in the examples of its working 
which he cites, he does not confine himself to the field of Religion, but 
compares the case of Zoroastrianism with secular cultural phenomena 
whi(^ may be classified likewise as being ‘spiritual’ though they do not 
fall within the religious sphere of spiritual life. This raises the question 
whether our ‘law’, if it is a law for Religion, is likewise a law for spiritual 
life in a wider sense, in which the term ‘spiritual’ would cover aesthetic 

* In V. V. 659-61. 

* GftU, A. von: to 6 SeoC (Heidelberg 1926, Winter), pp. 263-4. 
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and other non-religious cultural experiences and activities. Our ‘law* 
has in fact been propounded, with this wider application, by an exiled 
Russian Orthodox Christian philosopher-prophet, Nicolas Berdyaev, 
in pursuance of an idea originally suggested by the German philosopher 
Osw'ald Spengler’s sharply drawn antithesis between the connotations 
of the two German words Kultur and Zivilisation. 

'Culture has always proved Life’s greatest failure. An antithesis would 
seem to divide culture from the “life” that Civilisation attempts to realise. 
When a mighty German state is finally established, Capitalism and 
Socialism accompany it; and its main efforts are directed to assert its 
will to world power and organisation. But Goethe, the great id^ists 
and romantics, great philosophy and art, will be missing from this mighty 
Imperialist and Socialist Germany. They will have been supplanted by 
technique, which has its repercussions even upon philosophic^ thought 
(in the gnosiological currents). Conquest is the method now applied in 
spheres at the expense of the integral-intuitive apprehension of 
Being. The mighty civilisation of the British Empire holdis no place for 
either Shakspeare or Byron, jmt as Dante and Michelangelo are incon¬ 
ceivable in [^ej Modem Italy which erected the ponderous monument to 
Victor Emmanuel and established Fascism. And herein lies the tragedy of 
both Culture and Civilisation.’' 

Does a 'law' which has thus suggested itself independently to the 
minds of divers students of history fit the facts of non-religious spiritual 
life as unequivocally as it appears to fit the facts of religious experience } 
In the field of Religion we have noticed a number of signal testimonies 
to this law’s validity without so far having stumbled upon any conflict¬ 
ing evidence. Is this equally true in the field of secular culture ? If we 
extend our empirical survey into this other province of spiritual life, we 
shall find here that the examples of the working of the law are also 
striking, but that they are contradicted, in this province, by some no 
less signal breaches of it 

One of the classic examples of the working of our ‘law’ in the secular 
cultural field is cited by Berdyaev in the passage just quoted. In the 
history of the Modern Western secular culture in Germany it is notorious 
that the great age of German music, literature, and art /alls within the 
period of political and economic adversity that began for Germany with 
the Thirty Years War [gerehatur a.d. 1618-48) and that ended for her 
with the foundation of the Second Reich in a.d. 1871. And this classic 
German instance is not a solitary one. 'The golden day' in which a wave 
of artistic creativity, set in motion by a Medieval Italian Renaissance, 
touched New England, in her turn,* after having fructified Germany, 
>V8S extinguished by the political triumph of winning the Civil War and 
by the economic triumph of winning the West. 

‘The law of inverse operation’ is likewise illustrated by the history of 
Persian literature. Just as the religious tendril of the Iranian genius 
flowered after the fall of the Iranian Empire of the Achaemenidae and 
withered after the rise of the Iranian Empire of the Sasanidae, so its 
aesthetic potentiality in the medium of Poetry did not reveal itself until 

I Berdyaer, N.: Th 4 Mtaning of HitUiry, Engliib tmuladon (Lotkdon 19^6. Blea), 
p. aia. * See III. ui. 137. 
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after the fall of the Sasanian Empire had opened an Islamic chapter of 
Iranian history; and, even then, it had to wait until after the Persian 
genius had been decisively expelled from the arena of political life. The 
Islamic Persian literature did not come to flower during an age when the 
Persians, after their momentary military and political overthrow at the 
hands of the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors, had come back into 
political power in the Syriac World, first as henchmen and ministers of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphs* and then as founders and ^ers of successor- 
states of a crumbling ‘Abbasid Empire. The Islamic Persian literature 
—in which the Persian language served as the vehicle for poe^ such as 
had never before been Ix^tten by the Persian artistic genius—came 
to flower at a moment when the Persian successors of the 'Abbasids 
were being supplanted by barbarian Turkish war-lords; the patron of 
FirdawsI was the Turk Mahmud of Ghaznah; and, under Turkish and 
Mongol barbarian patronage, Persian literature continued to flourish so 
long as the Persians remained fast bound in the misery and iron* of 
political adversity. But, when, rtine hundred years after the fall of the 
Sasanian Empire and five hundred years after the fall of the Samanid 
march-state in Transoxania,^ a Turkish-speaking dynasty paradoxically 
re-established a powerful and militant Persian national state, the golden 
chain of Persian poets broke off short as abruptly as the chain of German 
composers of music when, two hundred years ^ter Germany’s political 
and economic catastrophe in the Thirty Years War, a materially puissant 
Prussia-Germany was conjured into existence by Bismarck.* 

The law of inverse operation can also be seen at work in the aesthetic 
field in the province of Visual Art, as well as in the provinces of Music 
and Literature. In another context^ we have noticed that, in a latter-day 
museum at Sparta, the specimens of an original, distinctive, and 
promising ‘pre-Lycurgean’ Lacedaemonian art are sundered from the 
specimens of a commonplace ‘post-Lycurgean’ art by a gap correspond¬ 
ing chronologically to the period during which Lacedaemon was a 
formidable political and military power in the Hellenic World in virtue 
of her devotion to a Xycurgean' ogCgS which deliberately and cold¬ 
bloodedly concentrated on producing military efiiciency and prowess at 
the cost of sacrificing every other aim in life. We have also noticed, in 
the same connexion, that the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.C., 
during which the ‘Lycurgean’ r^ime held Sparta in its grip and in¬ 
hibited her from indulging her previously manifest artistic genius, were 
the very centuries in whi(^, in other Hellenic city-states, the visual arts 
were at their apogee. 

This contrast between the artistic promise of ‘pre-Lycurgean’ Sparta 
and the conspicuousness of Art by its absence in the Sparta of the 
'Lycurgean' Age has an historical parallel in the contrast Wtween the 
masterly perceptiveness with which an Upper Palaeolithic Man depicted 
on the walls of his cave-dwellings the animals that were his game, and 

« S« pp. 148-51, •boye. » Pi. evii. 10. » Seo II. ii. 14a. 

* The apparent inability of the Penian ^nius to ejpraaa itaelf timultaacoua^ in 
p^ry and m politiea haa been noticed already in I. i. 360, n. i, and II. ii. 77, n. i. 
^fflpan I. i. 363, n. 3, and the pa*aef« quoted ibid., pp. 393-4, from Mini Muhammad 
Khan of Qazwin. s in 111 . UL 66-^. 
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the unimaginativeness of the perfunctory decorations scratched or 
painted on the pottery of this magnificent primitive artist’s Neolithic 
successor, who not only forged ahead of his aesthetically superior pre¬ 
decessor in the technique of ushioning stones into tools, but also demon¬ 
strated his own all-round superiority in economic capability by capping 
his invention of earthenware with the discovery of agriculture—a 
revolution in the material conditions of human life which, at the time of 
writing, still remained unsurpassed by any of the material achievements 
of any of the civilizations. If the dumb archaeological record that, mid¬ 
way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, was the only 
extant evidence for the transition from the Upper Palaeolithic to the 
Neolithic way of life were ever to be illuminated by the dawning glimmer 
of an historic^ twilight that had revealed something of the inner history 
of the transition from a ‘pre-Lycurgean’ to a ‘Lycurgean’ Sparta, would 
it become apparent in the earlier, as in the later, tragedy that the artist’s 
genius had been stifled by a will to power ? 

These parallels, in the spiritual provinces of Visual Art, Music, and 
Literature, to our C-vamples of the working of 'the law of inverse opera¬ 
tion’ in the field of Religion are impressive as far as they go; but an 
unprejudiced survey reveals that, in the non-religious field of spiritual 
life, such evidences of the validity of our 'law’ are counterbalanced by 
instances of breaches of it. 

The case of Sparta, for example, is offset by the case of Athens; for 
the Periclean Athens who made herself ‘the education of Hellas’* in the 
fifth century b.c. did not have to purchase her artistic and intellectual 
pre-eminence in the Hellenic World of that age at the price of renouncing 
the materia] power which an artistically barren contemporary Sparta 
was cultivating at the cost of everything else. On the contrary, at the 
very time when the Athenians were creating their exquisite works of art 
and literature, they were also building up their material power—and this 
on a basis far broader than any that £e Spartans had ever dreamed of— 
to a pitch at which Athens, single-handed, proved almost strong enough 
to impose her dominion upon all the other city-states of Hellas. On th^ 
practical, power-bmlding aide of their multifarious activity in 'the 
Classical Age* the Athenians had begun by carrying through the econo¬ 
mic revolution of abandoning subsistence-farming in favour of cultivat¬ 
ing specialized crops, and manufacturing specialized industrial wares, 
for export in exchimge for imports of foodstuffs for their own con¬ 
sumption at home;* in order to expedite this profitable new foreign 
commerce they had built up a merchant marine; and, on the twofold 
foundation of their newly acquired wealth and maritime experience, 
they had founded a navy which, as a weapon of war, outclassed the 
Spartan phalanx in subtlety as notably as in range. The potency of the 
Athenian Navy in the fifth century b.c. is expounded as follows by an 
anonymous Athenian student of public affairs whose observation of the 
Athenian democracy of his day was as keen as his dislike of it: 

‘[The] accidents [of geography] have played into the hands of Athenian 

' A phrue attributed to Pericles himielf by Thucydides, Book II, chap. 41. 

* See I. i. 34-15; n. ». 36-41; and 111 . iU. 213. 
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•cA'power. The subjects of a land-power can club together a number of 
amall communities and then go into action [against the paramount power] 
with concentrated forces; the subjects of a sea-power, in so far as they 
are islanders, are not in a position to bring their commuruties together 
in a physical union; they are insulated from one another by salt water; 
the paramount power rules the waves; and, even if the islanders could 
nrumage to slip through the blockade and concentrate their forces on a 
single island, they would [simply] die of hunger. As for Athens’ subject 
communities on the mainland, the big ones are kept in subjection by 
intimidation and the small ones really by a [latent] economic section, 
since there is no community [in the world] that can do without imports 
and exports, and these will be denied to any community that does not 
show itself amenable to the rulers of the sea. And then the rulers of 
the sea can [count on being able to] do something that the rulers of land 
empires can do [only] occasionally: they can devastate the territory of 
their superiors in milita^ strength. They can coast along an enemy shore¬ 
line where the enemy is either not on the spot at all, or anyway not in 
strength, and then, on the approach of [substantial] enemy fon»s, they 
can retire on board ship and stand out into tlie offing—tactics which 
condemn the enemy’s relieving land-force (d iropopoij^wv) to have 
the worst of it. Then the rulers of the sea can mtJte a naval exp^tion to 
any distance you like hrom their home base, while a land-power’s range 
of action from its home base is limited to a few days’ journey (marching 
overland being a slow business, and the ration-carrying capacity of a 
land-force being limited to not more than a few days’ supply). Moreover, 
a land-force must either have friendly country to traverse or must hght 
its way through, whereas a naval force [is master of the initiative]: where 
it fincU itself in superior strength it can disembark a landing-party; in 
the contrary event it is under no compulsion to try a landing at that 
particular point; it can [just] go coasting along till it reaches either 
friendly country or an enemy in inferior strength.’* 

The versatility of the Athenians of the Periclean Age in simultaneously 
cultivating diverse capacities of human nature is eulogized, as a distinc¬ 
tive quality which is the secret of their greatness, in the Thucydidean 
version of a famous Periclean speech: 

'We cultivate the Arts without extravagance and the Intellect without 
effeminacy. . . . Our politicians do not neglect their private af^rs, and 
the rest of us devote ourselves to business without losing touch with 
politics. We are unique in r^rding men who take no part in politics 
as being not merely unambitious but unprofitable; and we are all sound 
judges, if not creative statesmen, in public affairs.... In short, I maintain 
thst the C<»nmonwealth of Athens is the School of Hellas and that the 
individual Athenian wilt never meet his equal for gallantry, self-reliance, 
adaptability, versatility, and distinction, in whatever situation he may find 
himself. The proof that this is no empty boast, but is sober reality, is 
afforded by the power of our country, which is the fruit of our national 
character.’* 

This simultaneous pre-eminence in artistic and material prowess, 
which is characteristic of Periclean Athens—though not of Sparta or 

< Auctor Atbeniauia AAonymus; Inttitulimu o/AtAem (edited by Kalinka, E.: Berlin 
and Leip*i« leij Teubner), chap, ii, *-5. 

^ Thucydides, Book II, cihap. xl, }§ 1-3, and chap, zli, 1-2. 
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Persia or Germany in any age—had had parallels in a Modern Western 
World in both seventeenth-century Holland and seventeenth-century 
France. The apogee of Dutch paiotu^ and Dutch scholarship had been 
contemporaneous with the apogee of Dutch commerce and Dutch naval, 
military, and political power; and in the twentieth century of the Christ¬ 
ian Era France looked back to the reign of Louis Quatorze as ‘le Grand 
Siicle’ because in that age she had performed the twin feats of only just 
failing to impose her dominion upon all the other countries of the W^est 
and completely succeeding in making herself 'the education of Europe’ 
thanks to the simultaneous brilliance of her achievements in the Arts. 
Thereafter, when Great Britain was harvesting the lion’s share of the 
political and economic fruits of Holland’s pyrrhic victory over Louis 
XlV’s France, the conset^uent expansion of British commercial and 
naval power was accompamed in the realm of Literature by the achieve¬ 
ment of a minor ‘Augustan Age’; and the classic prototype of all 
'Augtistan ages’, in which a Latin literature had come to its finest flower, 
had been contemporary with a reprieve which had been won by a 
Roman political genius for a disintegrating Hellenic Civilization through 
the establishment of an Augustan Peace. 

If, with these conspicuous breaches of our ‘law* in mind, we now 
re-examine the passage, quoted above, in which Berdyaev propounds 
this ‘law’ as one that governs the ebb and flow of secular (^ture, we 
shall And flaws in the particular pieces of evidence that he cites in sup¬ 
port of his thesis. 

If, in his citation of English history, Berdyaev had argued his case in 
terms of Music, he could have pointed out that, in the musical province 
of secular cultural life, a.d. 1688 w’as as inauspicuous a date in England’s 
history as A.D. 1871 in Germany’s, and he could have inferred that a 
Modem Western bourgeoisie was apt to bury its musical talent as soon 
as it began to make money in business. Even in this province, however, 
the English example only partially bears out a 'law of inverse operation’ 
to which the German example conforms with exactitude; for, while it 
is true of English, as of German, history that music 'slumped' when 
business began to boom, it is not true, in the English case, that music 
did not begin to blossom until the coxintry’s economic and political life 
had been overtaken by adversity. The floruit of German classical music, 
whose terminus ante quern is a.o. 1871, has also a terminus post quern in 
A.D. 1648; for, as we have noticed, this floruit is exactly coincident in 
duration with the ‘trough’ in the curve of Germany’s political and 
economic fortunes between the Thirty Years War and the fotmdation of 
the Second Reich. On the other hand the musical talent of the English 
bourgeoisie, which ceased to be cultivated when ‘the Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion’ of A.D. 1688 was followed by a steep and steady rise in British 
commercial prosperity and naval power, was already being cultivated 
with ardour in the Elizabethan Age—in which the English were enjoying 
an intoxicating spell of naval and commercial power—without having 
to wait for the doldrums of the seventeenth century in order to come 
into its own.* 

* Mr. Mirtin Wight Dote«: ‘French miuie pertieli/ been out the lew of invene 
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Thus, in English history, even Music only partially bears out our 
law’, while Poetry—which is the secular art that Berdyaev singles out 
for citing in his English illustration of his thesis—yields perhaps more 
evidence against his argument than in faTOur of it. Berdyaev’s contention 
that ‘the mighty civilisation of the British Empire holds no place for 
either Shakspeare or Byron’ is, no doubt, borne out, as far as Byron is 
concerned, by the portentous spectacle of the eclipse that overtook the 
muse of Byron’s older contemporary Wordsworth after the p)ost- 
Napoleonic triumph of a British Industrial Revolution. If Byron {vivtbat 
A.D. 1788“i 824)—or, for that matter, Shelley {vivehat a.d. 1792-1822) 
or Keats (twriaf a-D. 1795-1821)—had lived to the same rijic old age 
as Wordsworth {vivehat a.d. 1770-1850), Wordsworth’s history suggests 
that these younger contemporaries 01 his likewise might have found the 
spiritual climate of a Victorian England adverse to their poetic genius. 
On the other hand, Shakspeare’s life-span was, of course, coeval with 
the ElLzabe^an Age, and this chronological correspondence is no mere 
coincidence, for me poet was neither hostile nor indifferent to the 
political and economic triumphs of his countrymen in his lifetime; the 
excitement of sighting op^rtunity, and the imitation of rising to the 
occasion, which was me stimulus of the Elizabethan English pirate and 
merchant adventurer, was likewise the inspiration of Uie Elizabethan 
English playwright and man of letters. The same fire coursed through 
all Elizabethan English veins; and this feature of an Elizabethan Age of 
English history reappears in a Victorian Age. Tennyson and Browning 
were children of the Victorian Age in the same significant sense in 
which Shakspieare was a child of &e Elizabethan; and the last decade 
of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, in which the resurgence 
of Germany’s material pK)wcr was celebrated by the death of the last of 
the German classical comp>osers of music,’ saw the recession of Vic¬ 
torian England’s material pwwer px)rtend^ by the deaths^ of the two 
most characteristic of the Viaorian English p>oets.> 

opention: it retched iu grettett heighta (w did French painting) during the first fifty 
yetis of the nigime of the Third Republic [t.e. during t htlf-century in which, on the 
milittry tnd fwlidctl pl^, Frtnce wts under the sMdow of the ettsstrophe of a.d. 
iSyo-tJ. Mtrun Cooper's recent book on Frtneh MuHc (London 1951, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press) bears the sub-title “From the Death of Berlioz to the Death of Faur^’’ 
(A.D. i 36 p-s 9 X 4 }, which is the richest and most varied period in the history of French 
music. It may be noticed that this is sn example of Music's fiourisbing in s i>eriod which, 
on the plane of practical alTairs, was one of pcUtUal decline but of economic prosperity. 
In Prance, at any rate, the bourgeoisie provM to he as good a patron of the AxU as the 
Crown had once been.' 

Mr. John Lodge commenta on Mr. Martin Wight's note: 'I think that this is a 
matter of opinion. Bitet A.D. 1838-1875) died young but was a composer of 

cenjus as well as charm, and Berlins {viotbat a.d. i 80^1869) is to French music whst 
Hugo and Delacroix are to French poetry and French Tvisutlj art. He is their greatest 
romantic. If you prefer the French Impressionists and rost-Impreasionisia in painting, 
you will probably prefer their contemporaries in music.* ■ Brahms died in a.o. 1897. 

* Tennyson died in a.0. 189s, Brewni^ in a.d. 1889. 

s Mr. Msrdn Wight conunenu: 'In this application of the law of inverse operation to 
the history of English poetry, the argument u open to two etitiettmt: (i) It assumes the 
comparability and litenry-hiinorical equivalence of all the poeta that you mention, and 
(ii) thoae that you mention are arbiinnly selected. The main massifs in the poetic range 
do roughly coincide with periods of political power: Spenser, Shakspeare, Donne, with 
the EUzabethan-Jacobean expansion; Milton with the Cromwellian epoch (if one regards 
him, tike Clarendon, as a personal example of Withdnwal-tnd.Retum, writing hit 
masterpiece in a retirement from politics during the Restoration doldriuni); Dryden 
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Nor, in the provinces of Poetry and the Visual Arts, is our 'law' borne 
out by Italian history any more convincingly than it is by English history. 
It is true, as Berdyaev points out, that a Cavourian Italy, like a Bis- 
marckian Germany, blindly buried what survived of her artistic talent 
in her obsession with the pursuit of material power; but the two arts 
of which Dante and Michelangelo were respectively masters neither 
survived in Italy to wilt at the advent of the lUsorgimento nor waited in 
Italy to blossom until the Italiam had tasted the political and economic 
adversity that began to overtake them at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era. The floruit of the Italian school 
of Western Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture was coeval 
with the age in which the city-states of Northern and Central Italy were 
successful in maintaining their political independence and in making 
their country the workshop and emporium of the World and in a Late 
Medieval I^y, as in an Elizabethan and in a Victorian England, the 
contemporaneity of the blossoming of these arts with the achievement 
of material power was not just a chronological coincidence. Here, too, 
there was an inner psychological connexion between these two diverse 
manifestations of virtii. To ^d an Italian illustration of the working of 
our Maw' in the secular field, Berdyaev would have had to surrender 
Poetry and the Visual Arts and take his stand on Music; for here the 
Italian pattern is in truth the same as the German. A golden chain which 
begins with Palestrina {vivebai a.d. 1526-94) and ends with Verdi (vive- 
batA.T>. 1813-1901) does exactly span the ^litical and economic ‘trough’ 
in Italian history which extends from Charles VIII’s crossing of the 
Alps in A.D. 2494’ to Victor Emmanuel's entry into Rome in A.O. 1870. 
The zenith of the Italian Opera coincides in date with the nadir of 
Italian wealth and power, and this synchronism is too suggestively 
reminiscent of its German counterpart for us to be able to dismiss it as 
a freak of Chance. 

What is the upshot of the foregoing survey? It has already made two 
things clear. In the Erst place, our Maw’ that spiritual achievement and 
material achievement are antithetical proves not to have equal validity 
in all cultural provinces. Its manifest operation in the field of Religion 
was the clue which originally led us to formulate it; and we can now see 
that we might also have arrived at it by another road if our starting- 

ind Pope with the tge of William and Marlborough (but in the later Augustan Age we 
ta^ a poetic peak to correapond to Chatham: Gr^ acercely fills the bill, though Johjison, 
whoee genius wes not poetic, would exactly fill it) I end the Romantics, from their con¬ 
ventional beginning with the publication of LyrKol Balladt in lypS down to their dim 
‘Gmivian’ awen-eonf with Rupert Brooke dying at Scyroe in 1915, with the post- 
Napolconic Pcx Bntonmta. But moat critics would judge that the general level of 
poetical genius in this aeries dttctitds, running tranaverady to the ascending tine of 
poUtieal power: they would see the Elizabethans as a Golden Age end Tennyson in 
terma of a Silver Age. And by common consent the two highest poetical peaks, Shak- 
epeare and Milton, come at the beginning of the range. So perhsM one nts the law of 
inverae operation working within the limits of a broad coinciaencc of poetical and 
politied achievement. 

'It ia worth noting that there is a fiiiriy considerable massif, whose chief peaks are 
Yeats and Eliot, rising out of the watte luid of Britain's loss of Crest Power status in 
the twentieth century—fairly considerable, but not big enough in relation to the whole 
range to diow a pocdeal cfRorescence succeeding or coinciding with e collapte of 
politicel power.’ 

I See 111. iii. 34Z. * See ibid. 
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point had been, not Religion, but Music. If, however, our starting-point 
nad been Poetry, the Persian and German exemplifications of the work¬ 
ing of the ‘law’ would have been offset by the Attic, Italian, French, and 
English brcadies of it; while, if we had started with a survey of the 
social conditions in which the Visual Arts have blossomed and wilted, 
we might have been led, by the evidence in this field, to formulate the 
precisely contrary ‘law’ ^at spiritual achievement and material achieve¬ 
ment are, not antithetical, but interdependent; for the consensus of the 
Attic, It^ian, and Dutch evidence in this sense would probably have 
weighed more heavily in our esdraation than the contrary evidence from 
Spaita and from the Stone Age. Can we bring any order out of the 
apparent confusion into which our well-tried empirical method of 
intmiry might appear to ha^'e led us in this instance ? 

One conclusion that is suggested by the facts now before us is that 
there is an intrinsic incompatibility t^tween the quest of the Beatific 
Vision, which is the goal of Religion, and the pursuit of material power 
in any of its forms. Another conclusion is that the secular vein of spiritual 
activity is a middle term between Religion on the one hand and the 
pursuit of material power on the other. When we dissect this secular 
spiritual activity into its diverse, expressions in Music, Poetry, and 
Visual Art, we ^d that Music is apt to obey the same ‘law’ of ebb and 
flow as Religion, and Visual Art the same ‘law’ as the pursuit of power, 
while Poetry behaves equivocally—reacting in German and Persian 
history like Music and Religion, and in Attic, Italian, French, and Eng¬ 
lish history like Visual Art and the pursuit of power. These tentative 
conclusions seem warrantable; for the trutli is that Human Life on 
Earth is lived in two societies simultaneously—the Ergastulum of 
Leviathan and the Commonwealth of God’—and each of these ways of 
life has its own spiritual dynamic: the inspiration of the Grace of God 
and the stimulus of the Pride of Life.* The evidence suggests that 
Visual Art is apt to respond to the Pride of Life more readily than to a 
Grace of which the price is material adversity; that those adverse con¬ 
ditions of material life that are propitious for Religion are also propitious 
for Music; and that Poetry, in contrast to both her sister arts, is a turn¬ 
coat chamaeleon, who can take colour from the stimulus of Pride as 
readily as from the inspiration of Grace. 

The classic case in which Poetry had followed the course of Religion 
in first blossoming at the breath of mundane adversity and then wilting 
at the breath of mundane prosperity was presented by the Islamic 
chapter of Persian history; and in this case it was manifest that Poetry 
had drawn its inspiration from a religious source. ‘The close connexion 
between Poetry and Belles Lettres on the one hand and Sufi-ism and 
Mysticism on the other, at any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the 
extinction of the one necessarily involves the extinction of the other.’* 

« See V. vi. 149-68 and 365-9; and pp. 558-6;. above. 

* ‘Fecerum itaque civiutea duas amom duo, temnam acilicct amor aut uaque ad 
eontetnptum Dei, caeleatem vero aroor Dei uaque ad contemptum lui' (St. Ausuatine: 
be CivttaU Da, Bwk XIV, chap. 38). 

* Lener, dated the 24th May, ton, from Mini Muhammad Khan of Qixwin to 
Profeaaor E. G. Brovmc, quoted in 1.1. 394 (q>. loc. dt., p. 363, n. 3). 
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After the forcible conversion of Persia from the Sunnah to the ShTah 
by the Safawis, the triumphant ShTi divines waged a relentless war 
against the dervish monasteries, and Poetry as well as Mysticism was 
eradicated in the destruction of a religiotjs institution in which Mysti¬ 
cism and Poetry alike had found a spiritual home. 

We may also dte one conspicuous case in which the course of Religion 
had been foUowed by Visual Art A classical Hellenic art which had 
gone into decline at the onset of the second bout of an Hellenic Time of 
Troubles at the turn of the third and second centuries b.C.‘ had been 
eventually discarded—by an latter>day generation of Hellenes whose 
experience of suffering had sickened them of the Pride of Life^in 
favour of a rcvoludonary Byzantine art whose aim was not to portray 
the body but to minister to Religion by expressing the Soul.* 


Note by martin wight on VII. A (m) (a), Annex I 

SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT: THE LAW OF 
INVERSE OPERATION IN ITALIAN VISUAL ART 

I think your generalization about the floruit of Italian art is so broad 
as to be inaccurate: it requires closer analysis. 

The four great poets come squarely at ^e begmning and at the end 
of the political independence of the city-states: Dante and Petrarch in 
the fourteenth century, when Italy finally emancipated itself from the 
remains of Imperial and Papal political control; Ariosto {vivebat a.d. 
1474-1533) and Tasso (vivebat A.D. 1544-95) in the sixteenth century, 
when Italy fell under Spanish control. I'he mteenth century, which was 
the politick heyday of the city-states, produced no great poet Here there 
is something of inverse operation. 

It is also visible in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. These 
ascended steadily up to the High Renaissance in the two generations 
after the collapse of the city-state cosmos in a.d. and the supreme 
artists lived dirough or were stimulated by the ‘invasion of the bar¬ 
barians’. Botticelli was deeply influenced by Savonarola and experienced 
the destruction of Florence as a Great Power. Raphael, whose life has 
fewest political rapports, was summoned to Rome by Julius II, the last 
pope under whom the Papal States played the role of a Great Power. 
Leonardo was in the service of Lodovico Sforza, under whom Milan 
lost its Great Power status, and he ended his life in the service of the 
French conqueror. Michelangelo’s life was interwoven with the collapse 
of the Papacy as a temporal Great Power, and he was practically the last 
engineer of the fortifications of republican Florence before the city was 
fiiully reduced to being a satellite of Spain throu^ the Medici restora¬ 
tion of A.D. 1530. Venetian art ascendea from the Bellini through Gior¬ 
gione {vivebat a.d. 1475 ?-i5io) to its peak in Titian {vivebat circa 1485- 
1576) and Tintoretto {yhebat 1518-94), while Venice lost her Great 
Power status in the twin battles on land and sea of Agnadello and Diu 

» See V. Ti. *87-91. * See IV. Iv. S 4 - 5 S' 
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in 1508; and Berenson sees the political catastrophe as a challenge by 
responding to which the Venetian artistic tradition was ctherialiaed and 
carried to its greatest heights. 

‘But even while such pictures [as the early works of Titian] were being 
painted, the spirit of the Italian Renaissance was proving inadequate to 
Life. . . . Life began to show a sterner and more sober faM than for a 
brief moment it had seemed to wear. Men became conscious that the 
passions for knowledge, for glory, and for personal advancement were not 
at the bottom of all the problems that Life presented. Florence and Rome 
discovered this suddenly, and with a shock. In the presence of Michel* 
angelo’s sculptures in San Lorenzo, or of his “Last Judgement”, we still 
hear the cry of anguish that went up as the inexorsble truth dawned upon 
them. But Venice, although hurniliated by the League of Cambrai, 
impoverished by the Turk, and by the change in the routes of commerce, 
was not crushed, as was the rest of Italy, under the heels of Spanish 
infantry, nor so drained of resource as not to have some wealA still 
flowing into her coffers [an example of the golden mean of the stimulus 
of blows?]. Life grew soberer and sterner, but it was stiU amply worth 
the living, although the relish of a little stoicism and of earnest thought 
no longer seemed out of place. The spirit of the Renaissance had found 
its way to Venice slowly; it was even more slow to depart. 

‘We therefore find that toward the middle of the sixteenth centup^, 
when elsewhere in Italy painting was trying to adapt itself to the hypocrisy 
of a Church whose chief reason for surviving as an institution was that 
it helped Spain to subject the World to tyranny, and when portraits 
were already exhibiting the fascinating youths of an earlier generation 
turned into obsequious and elegant courtiers—in Venice painting kept 
true to the ripened and more reflective spirit which succeeded to the 
most glowing decades of the Renaissance. . . . 

‘It is scarcely to be wondered at that the Venetian artist, in whom we 
first And the expression of the new feelings, should have been one who 
by wide travel had been brought into contact with the miseries of Italy 
in a way not possible for those who remained sheltered in Venice. Lorenzo 
Lotto, when he is most himself, does not paint the triumph of Man over 
his environment, but in his altar-pieces, and even more in his portraits, 
he shows us people in want of the consolations of religion, of sober 
thought, of Mendship and affection. They look out from his canvases as 
if begging for sympathy. 

‘But rc^ expression for the new order of things was not to be found by 
one like Lotto, sensitive of feeling and bom in the heyday of the Renais¬ 
sance, to whom the new must have come as a disappointment. It had to 
come from one who had not been brought in personal contact with the 
woes of the rest of Italy, from one less conscious of his environment, one 
like Titian who was readier to receive the patronage of the new master 
than to feel an oppression which did not touch him personally; or it had 
to come from one like Tintoretto, bom to the new order of things and 
not having to outlive a disappointment before adapting himself to it.'< 

Thus, while superficially there seems to be a broad contemporaneity 
between the blossoming of Italian art and the achievement of material 
power by the city-states, if it is examined more closely a different 
relationship Is seen. There is a time-lag between the politi<^ zenith and 

I Berenton, Bernhard: 7 *A< Ilaiian Painttrs 0/ Rnaiisonee, revised ed. (Londoa 
1932, Oxford Univeraity Preaa), pp. 31-33. 
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the artistic zenith. The supreme artistic achievements of the High 
Renaissance are an after-glow of the political Golden Age of the city- 
states whose passing Guicciardini laments at the beginning of his history, 
or like the shower of stars emitted by a rocket when it reaches the highest 
point of its trajectory, Michelangelo and Titian being the two brightest 
and most long-lasting—just as £1 Greco was a still more delayed corusca¬ 
tion of the E^t Roman Empire (cp. IV. iv. 360-1). 

There are two other striking examples of such inverse operation in 
the history of European Visual Art. One is provided by Spanish painting: 
Velasquez is to the decline of the Spanish Monarchy as Titian is to the 
decline of Venice, or as Michelangelo to the decline of Florence and 
Papal Rome. The other is a more important example. The only move¬ 
ment in European painting which can be compared with the Italian 
Renaissance, in the richness of its variety within a coherent tradition 
and in its profusion of great artists, is the French painting of the nine¬ 
teenth century: ^d tms appears as a ‘compensation* for the post- 
Napoleonic political decline of France. ‘Impressionism* was first used 
as ^e name of a school in a.d. 1863, and floruit of the great Impres¬ 
sionists and Post-Impressionists was in the generation and a half be¬ 
tween 1871 and 1014. 

Against these three examples of inverse operation can be put the 
Dutch school, which, as you say above (p. 707^ had its apogee in Rem¬ 
brandt contemporaneously with the apogee of Dutch power, and the 
British school, which, if we roughly identify it with Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough, Constable, and Turner, runs from a.d. 1723 when Reynolds 
was bom to 1851 when Turner died,' and coincides closely enough with 
British political supremacy. 

Perhaps the Flemish Renaissance could be pressed into service on the 
side of the examples of inverse operation, and seen as having the same 
relation to the independent Burgundian Power as the Italian Renaissance 
has to the Italian city-states, with Bruegel in the role of Michelangelo or 
Titian. ‘The whole school provided, in fact, a kind of Gothic swan-song 
with Pieter Brueghel [ne] as its final climax.’^ The German Renaissance 
is more difficult to fit into the pattern; and Rubens escapes through the 
net altogether. But perhaps enough has been said to suggest that there 
is at least as much inverse operation as interdependence in the case of the 
Visual Arts, and that the Visual Arts are therefore not less ambiguous 
than Poetry in this respect. 

However, three last points need to be made, (i) This is only a cursory 
survey of European painting. To discover a 'law' of the Visu^ Arts that 
could claim any validity one would have to examine the art of at least 
the Byzantine World, Persia, India, and China as well. And probably 
the findings would be equally ambiguous. For example, 'it is noticeable 
that, throughout Indian history, architecture and sculpture have fol¬ 
lowed the moving centres of political power'.’ Similarly the Mughal 

> Mr. John Lodae conunentt: *1 would add Hogarth (orM&ot aj>. 1697-1764), and 
ao cover the p^od more completely.’ 

* Newton, Eric: Bunptan Patnrt>f andScwipiura (London 1941, Pelican Bocka), p. 9 a. 

* John Irwin in Indian Art, eauya... edited by air Richard Winstedt (London 1947, 
Faber), p. 9a. 
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Empire at its zenith produced a great school of painting; on the other 
hand, Rdput painting seems to have been stimulated by the decentrali- 
ration of art patronage that accompanied the decline of the Mughal 
Rij, and flowered in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

(ii) The danger of seeking to define the relationship between artistic 
and material achievement is that the political environment, which is 
only a conditioning factor, becomes subtly exaggerated into the deter¬ 
minant. For example, were the French Impressionists a response to a 
challenge of the political decline of France, or a development of the 
inspiration of Constable and Turner ? An art historian would prefer the 
latter explanation. El Greco was bom in Crete, worked in Venice per¬ 
haps as I'itian’s pupil, and settled in Spain when Philip II was at the 
height of his power. Is he to be treated as a late coruscation of the East 
Roman Empire, as an apprentice of the Venetian school at its zenith, or 
as the artistic epiphenomenon of the Spanish political apogee? Or w'as 
he an inspired vagrant who cro^fertilized schools like a wandering 
bee? Most art historians would regard him as an isolated figure who 
cross-fertilized only his own genius and whose influence was not fully 
felt until the French Post-Impressionists. With Rubens, again, was not 
the inspiration that he gained from the Italian masters when he was in 
Mantua more important than the political r^me of the archduke Albert 
and archduchess Isabella in Flanders which enabled him to develop the 
impiration, so that he must properly be described in terms of an inter¬ 
national baroque movement? It seems that individual genius in art is 
more closely conditioned by artistic tradition than artistic tradition 
itself is con^tioned by the political and social environment. The ultimate 
truth about artistic activity, as about all spiritual activi^, is in terms of 
the wind blowing where it listeth and *ligbt caught from a leaping flame*. 

(ui) The concept of ‘inverse operation' needs to be anidysed with 
much more precision before it can be really useful. At least three differ¬ 
ent kinds of inverse operation are seen from your discussion, (^t) There 
is the time-lag or ‘after-glow’, when an artistic tradition has been estab¬ 
lished during a period of political prosperi^, but produces its supreme 
achievements after politick prosperity has ended. The Italian Renais¬ 
sance is the classic example. (6) There is what might be called, by 
contrast, the 'radiant morning’, when an outburst of artistic genius accom¬ 
panies the beginnings of political power, but the artistic level sinks as 
material power expands. I have suggested that English poetry illustrates 
this.* (c) There b simple compensation, when an artistic efflorescence 
comes after the loss of material power, and the artistic tradition has not 
in any notable way been established earlier. The classic examples are 
German or Italian music. 

Can we say that (a) tends to be illustrated by the Visual Arts, (6) by 
Poetry, and (e) by Music? It looks as if a tradition in the Visual Arts 
ascends slowly to its highest point and then falls sheer away, while a 
tradition in Poetry scales its highest point in about a generation and then 
descends gradually away. But this would be a generalization from far 
too few examples, and every example changes its shape, like Proteus, 

* See p. 70S, n. 3, above. 
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when you try to pin it down and classify it. For instance, the great 
German poetical efflorescence coincides with the musical efflorescence 
and seems therefore to illustrate (c) rather than {b). But on second 
thoughts they can both be made to illustrate {b). For it is inaccurate to 
regard the period from 164S to 1871 as a continuous undifferentiated 
nadir of material adversity for Germany. From 1740 onwards the 
prostrate giant was stirring and preparing himself for 1871, and we 
could if we chose regard Losing, Goethe, Schiller, and Hdlderlin as the 
expression of the political renaissance of Germany, just as we rewd 
the Eliiabethan poets as the expression of the English Befreittngskrieg 
against Spain. The same is true of Music, for did not Bach, the hrst of 
the supreme masters, regard it as the climax of his career when in 1747 
he was summoned to visit Frederick the Great at Potsdam? 

It is this protean quality of our paradigms, rather than their insuffi¬ 
cient quantity,^ which m^es an inquiry of the kind pursued in this 
Annex so unsatisfoctory to the social scientist, who requires scientific 
precision and seeks firm laws in dealing with human history. But it 
seems to me that spiritual and artistic activity is intrinsically not 
susceptible to treatment by the scientific method, and that the ‘laws* 
which you discuss do not aim to be demonstrable and universally valid, 
but are of a quite different character. Their aim is to refine the appre¬ 
ciation of a relationship between spiritual facts and their material 
contexts, not to demonstrate a causal connexion; their method is 
qualitative, not quantitative; and they are apprehended, not by the 
scientific mind, but by some^ing much more like the aesthetic sensi¬ 
tivity of the critic—or which the quotation from Berenson above is an 
example. 

> Mr. John Lodge contmente: *Tbere u eo much that has had to be passed over. 
How about Camoens in relation to Portugueae Toyaging and its consequences, tnd 
Ccjventca. Lom de Vegs and Calderdn in tha Spanish picture? How about Pushhin 
and Tchaikov^ (not to mention Tolstoy, Doetoyevtky and others) in the ttoxy of 
Ruseie?* 



VII. A (iii) (fl). ANNEX II 

HIGHER RELIGIONS AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 

TYPES 

In the main stream of this Study* we have struck upon the probability 
that each of the higher religions might satisfy some widely experienced 
human need, and the possibility that each of them might correspond and 
minister to one of the psychological types into which Human Nature 
appears to be differentiated. These vistas of which we have caught a 
glimpse in passing are perhaps worth exploring further. 

We may begin with a point on which we touted in an earlier passage 
of the same chapter.* Each of the higher religions had been apt to lay 
stress on some particular aspect of God’s relation to Man, or of the 
individual soul’s relation to the religious community, or of the religious 
community’s relation to the politick; and, even when it had not repu¬ 
diated the complementary antithetic^ aspects in theory, it had been 
apt to ignore them in practice owing to the difficulty of bringing opposite 
poles together into a single harmonious Weltanschauung and way of life. 
When this insistence on one aspect, to the depredation of others, had 
been carried far, it had been apt to evoke a counter-insistence on op¬ 
posing aspects which could not be suppressed with impxmity because 
they, too, had a truth and value which Human Nature could not afford 
to sacriHce. The counter-movement might take the form either of a new 
current within the old religion or of a new religion altogether; and, when 
it declared itself, it was apt to ‘compensate’ for the previous depredation 
of the aspect which it was championing by unduly emphasizing this 
aspect in its turn—thereby laying itself open to a reaction against itself 
in the original direction against which it had set its own face. 

The difficulty of reconciling the two poles of an antithesis cannot in 
fact be solved by holding to the one and despising the other and a man 
is constrained to serve two masters as best he may, when he cannot 
dispense with either. On the plane of Religion the feminine epiphany of 
the Godhead as the Great Mother is difficult to recondle with Its 
masculine epiphany as the Father of ^ods and men. The forbidding 
aspect of God as a jealous aloof judge is difficult to recondle with the 
consoling aspect of God as a loving intimate saviour. The aspect of 
worship as a sodal act performed by a congregation, under the leadership 
of a priest who is a necessary mediator between the laity and God 
because be has a monopoly of the power to celebrate the liturgy, is 
difficult to recondle with the aspect of worship as a direct communion 
between the individual soul and God, in a ‘night of the alone to the 
Alone’* without witnesses or intermediaries. The primitive undiffer¬ 
entiated identity of the religious with the secular community is difficult 

* On pp. f4»-3. fbove, » On pp. 4*6-9, tbove. 

* Luke XVI. 13; cp. Mate. vi. 34. 

^ wpit ui¥ov. —Plotinut: Enntadts, VI. ix. it (th« doting word* of the 

whole Corput Plotinianucn ta trrtnged by Porphyry). 
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to reconcile with the separation of Church from State which was a 
specihe characteristic of the higher religions.^ These ps}'chological diffi¬ 
culties had left their mark on the history of the higher religions’ relation 
with one another. 

The victory of Christianity in its competition with Isis-wotship and 
Cybele-worship for the allegiance of the internal proletariat of a dis¬ 
integrating Hellenic Society had not availed permanently to suppress 
altogether an Isiaco-Cybelene vision of a triune godhead in which the 
first of the three persons had worn a feminine aspect.* In the victorious 
Christian presentation of the Trinity the genius of Motherhood had not 
only been deposed from the first place; it had been ejected from the 
Godhead altogether in the doctrine of an Incarnation in which the 
Second Person of the Trinity was held to have been bom of a human 
mother at the cost of deliberately divesting Himself of His divine power 
and glory.* But a Trinity in which even the Third Person, as well as the 
First and the Second, had been reduced to masculine form had left the 
Psyche baulked of all means of satisfaction for its persistent and im¬ 
perious impiilse to pay worship to a principle of Motherhood which was 
both the primal and the dominant experience of every child bom into 
the World; and the Great Mother had no sooner been thrust down from 
Heaven to Earth than She was raised again from Earth to Heaven in the 
transfiguration of Mary the human mother of Jesus of Nazareth into a 
Great Mother of God {Theot 6 kos) capable of filling the intolerable 
vacuum that had been created by the previous deposition of Isis and 
Cybele. Yet this had not been the end of the story; for an antimatriarchal 
feeling that had once asserted itself in the replacement of an Isiac or 
Cybelene by a Christian presentation of the Trinity had eventually 
reasserted itself in an Islamic, Iconoclast, and Protestant series of revolts 
against ‘Mariolatry’; and the Protestant attack on what looked, to 
Protestant eyes, like an avatar of Isis-worship and Cybele-worship 
within the bosom of a Western Christian Chiirch had evoked in its turn, 
in Catholic Western Christian hearts, a more fervent devotion to the 
threatened person of Our Lady which had found expression in the suc¬ 
cessive promulgations of the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and 
the Assumption. 

The forbidding aspect of God, as Power, which had been presented 
in the Mosaic matrix of Judaism, had not been ousted completely or 
permanently by the consoling aspect of God as Love which had been 
presented in the Christian revelation. Islam had broken with Christianity 
in order to reinstate Yahweh under the name of Allah; and, in the 
Christian scheme itself, the lineaments of Yahweh were recognizable 
not only in the First Person of the Trinity, who had become Man's 
Father without having ceased to be his Lord, but also in the Second 
Person, who had become Man’s judge as well as Man’s saviour. This 
aspect of Christ as the Almighty Judge {payUokrdtor) had been em¬ 
phasized by the Eastern Orthodox Church, and the stem and melancholy 
bearded figure which was the latter-day conventional representation of 

» See pp. 433-5. abore. _ * See pp. 437, 457 - 8 . 4 ^ above. 

* 'fiovTOt' tKtvtavt — Phil. it. 7. 
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Christ in this role in Orthodox iconography bore no recogmzable 
resemblance to the mild and gracious likeness of Orpheus in which the 
Primitive Church had depicted her conception of the Good Shepherd 
on the walls of the Catacombs. In a Western Christian Church the same 
Judaizing reversion from emphasis on God’s loving intimacy with Man 
to emphasis on God’s formidable transcendence had asserted itself, at a 
later stage, in the Protestant Reformation; and, when the enforcement 
of the political regulation Cuius Regio Eius Religio^ had deprived Western 
Christians of the opportunity of nuking a personal choice between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and had made Religion in Western 
Christendom depend again upon the accident of the subject’s birth- 
place, the craving for a return to a more Judaic view of God, which had 
been debarred from expressing itself any longer through the channel of 
Protestantism in a France in which Catholicism had succeeded in re¬ 
establishing itself as the religion of the state, had found satisfaction on 
French soil in Jansenism, wluch was the nearest approach to Calvinism 
that could be contrived within a Catholic framework.* 

Thus, where the intiinate aspect of God’s relation to Man had been 
to the fore, the transcendent aspect had persistently reasserted its claim 
to due consideration; but, in ob^ence to the same ‘law’ of psychological 
compensation, the converse tendency had likewise been persistently at 
work where the transcendent aspect had been dominant. The Christian 
revelation of God incarnate in Jesus Christ had not been the first 
intimation to Jewish souls of the truth that God is Love. The Mosaic 
presentation of Yahweh as a Jealous God, readily moved to anger, had 
oeen supplemented by the Prophetic presentation of Him as abounding 
in mercy and loving-^dness seven hundred years before the Christian 
Gospel was first preached; and this pre-Ch^tian Judaism had even 
relaxed the rigidity of its monotheism so far as to associate with its 
One and Indivisible God a' Word* and a Wisdom which—when per¬ 
sonified on the excuse that the one was merely an utterance and the 
other merely an attribute—had come near to anticipating the Second 
and Third Persons of the Christian Trinity in Unity. It is noteworthy 
that the same craving to give expression to the intimate aspect of God’s 
relation with Man should have asserted itself in Islam, which had 
originally stood for an uncompromising reversion to a Jewish mono¬ 
theism from a Christian ‘polytheism’. 

The orthodox Islamic Sunnah had no sooner established itself than 
it was challen^d by a Shi*ah which had found new suffering saviours 
incarnate in me persons of ’All, Hasan, and Husayn and which was 
carried by enthusiasts to the extreme of identifying ’All with God. The 

» Sm V. V. 646-7ia. 

* ‘Cia it b« wholly by ehioce that, where** C4ui*n tdveoitcd free will, frequent 
communion *xk 1 holy diuimuUtton, the Jeeutu of the Kventcenth century did likewiie: 
•nd that, where** Augustine *nd Pretper of Aquiuine diaapproved of free wil] and of 
holy diaiimulstion. the Jan»enitta did likcwiae? And may not tbi* coincideace betray 
two natural diipoaitiona of mind rather than mere atta^ment to two traditional achoola 
of thought?* (Pickman, E. M.: Tht Mind Latin Christendom (London xoiy, Oxford 
Unirenicy Pre**), p. 48t. n. 78). For the lignificance of Janaeniim, lee further Xh ix. 304. 

t See the paaugei in Eduard Meyer’a Urtpruni und AnJStnit det Christentums cited 
XQ V. V. 539, n. 4, and in V. at. 270. a. 3. 
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strength and ubiquity of the demand for a divine saviour in human 
form in an Islamic World that was officially dedicated to the dogmas of 
unitarianism and transcendence is indicated by the persistent revival of 
Shi’iam after persistent attempts to repress it in almost every province 
of Dir-al-IsISm; and, when, in the early years of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era, the political regulation Cuius Regio Eius Religio 
w'as imposed in the Iranic Muslim World, a generation before its imposi¬ 
tion in Western Christendom, in <x>nsequence of a personal clash 
between IsmS'il Shah Safawi and Sultan Selim I ‘Osmanl!,* the same 
thing happened in sixtecnth-centu^ Turkey as in seventeenth-century 
France. When Muslims were deprived of the opportunity of making a 
personal choice between the Sunnah and the Shrah owing to the official 
establishment of Sunnism as the religion of the Ottoman Empire and 
Shi'ism as the reli^on of the Safawi Empire, the craving for a God 
Incarnate foxmd satisfaction on Ottoman soil in the Bektashi Order of 
Dervishes and in the Qyzyl Bash village communities that were affiliated 
to it.^ Bektashism was a crypto-Shi'ism which discreetly refrained from 
advertising its religious beliefs and from translating them into political 
action in favour of the Safaw! cause; and the Ottoman Government 
found it politic tacitly to tolerate this politically innocuous version of 
Shi'iam, because it realized that this was the amplest ration of an indis¬ 
pensable spiritual vitamin, lacking in the Sunnah, to which the spiritually 
starved subjects of a Sunni Government could safely be reduced without 
danger of a political explosion. It was notorious that Bektashism was the 
regimental religion of the Janissaries, and it has been estimated that, 
under the Later Ottoman Empire, more than half of the Turkish¬ 
speaking Muslim poptilation was addicted to crypto-Shi'ism in some 
form.* 

The pre-emergence in Judaism, and re-emergence in Islam, of the 
intimate aspect of God's relation to Man which is prominent in Chris¬ 
tianity is not, however, so remarkable as the assertion of this intimate 
aspect in Buddhism, where the apparently ubiquitous and perpetual 
human craving for an expression of it actually availed to bring about the 
tour de force of conjuring the Mahiy&na—a consoling popular religion 
offering salvation by faith in a bodhisattva*—out of the forbidding 
Primitive Buddhist philosophy of the Hinayina.* 

If we pass now from the question of God’s relation to Man to the 
tension Mtween congregational and individual worship, we shall en¬ 
counter, in this different held, the same spectacle of a tug-of-war 
between two antithetical but equally importunate spiritual needs. The 
'priestcraft' and 'ritualism' which Primitive Christianity had rejected in 
reaction to a priest-ridden and law-bound Judaism had conspicuously 

* See I. i. 38a-400. 

* See Birfe, J. K.: Tht Bthtathi Ordtr ef Dtrvuhts (Leixlon 1937, Luuc). 

1 See IV. iv. 68-^9 end V. v. iii and 395, in the preaent Study; and Bii^, op. 
cU.,pp. tj-is. 

* See V. T. 133-6, JS*: and V. ri. ao. 

* See V.v. i33-<4; v.vj. 18 and 143-3. In thete eontexti it haa been pointed out that 
we have no warrant for aatutnlng that the teneti of the Hinayanian philoaophy repro¬ 
duce the peraonal beUefa of the Buddha, Siddhirtha Gautama, himaelf, about the Soul 
and God. 
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reasserted itself in both the Eastern Orthodox and the Western Catholic 
Christian Church; and in the Protestant Western Christian Chur<A— 
which, on this issue, had originally been a reversion, not to Judusra, 
but to Primitive Christianity—it had again reasserted itself in EpbMX>- 
palianism in general and in Anglo*Catholicism in particular. A priest¬ 
hood and ritual reminiscent of those of the Orthodox and Catholic 
Christian churches had likewise been conjured by the Mahiyana out 
of the simple fellowship of the Primitive Buddhist monastic community. 
Yet the institutional form of worship had never been exempt from 
challenge by the personal form that was its antithesis. Both Islam and 
Protestantism stood, in general, like Primitive Christianity, for a rever¬ 
sion from ‘priestcraft’ to a direct personal communion between the 
indiridual soxil and God; and this perennial need, which had asserted 
itself as Protestantism in a Western Christendom, had similarly asserted 
itself in a Russian Orthodox Christendom in divers dissenting sects.’ 

Finally, if we glance at the vicissitudes in the relation between 
Church and State, we shall observe that, on this issue, Islam had stood 
for a reversion from Christianity to a ‘totalitarian’ pag^sm of the 
Hellenic type; and we shall also observe that, by contrast with a Western 
Christendom, an Eastern Orthodox Christendom, in its re-subjection of 
the Church to the State,* as in its re-minting of the inuge of Christ in 
the likeness of the First Person of the Trinity, had moved in the same 
direction as Islam, though without having had quite that courage of its 
convictions which had been one of Islam’s virtues. The same tendency 
had eventually overtaken the Western Church in its turn since the 
failure of the Medieval Papacy to achieve the Hildebrandine ideal of a 
Respublica Christiana in which a commonwealth of parochial secular 
states was to find its unity imder the auspices of the Apostle at Rome 
and it was significant that, in a Modem Western Christendom, this 
re-subjecdon of the Church to the State had not been confined to 
Protestant countries in which the supreme ecclesiastical power had been 
transferred, since the Reformation, from the Pope to the secular sovereign 
of a parochial principality. Catholic sovereigns had been as Orthodox- 
minded as their Protestant cousins in the keenness of their appetite to 
arrogate to themselves as many of the Pope’s ecclesiastical prerogatives 
as they might find themselves able to filch without putting themselves 
outside the pale of the Catholic Communion.* 

Thus the tension produced by the separation of the Church from the 
State at the birth of the higher religions had persistently sought relief in 
a remermng of the Church into an undifferentiated ‘totalitarian’ social 
order of the primitive kind. Yet the tendency to separation had no less 
persistently reasserted itself. In Islam it had been reasserted in the 
Shrah; and in a Safawi and post-SafawI Persian Empire, in which the 
Shfah had been converted into the established religion of a state by a 
tour ds forc€, the secular authorities had never succeeded in taming the 
mujtahids —not even those who were resident at Qum, under the Persian 

> For the«e RuttUn Orthodox Chriitiu Non>«onfonniitt, tee II. ii. asx. 

* Sec IV. iv. 3x^40$ tnd 593-6x3. 

» See IV. iv. stz-U. * See IV. iv. 578. 
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Govenunent’s nose,' not to speik of their still more authoritative 
brethren who laid down the law for the Persian Government’s subjects 
from fastnesses in the Sh!'I holy cities of' Iriq which had been beyond 
the range of the Persian Government’s arm since a.d. 1546, when 
Suleyman the Magnihcent had carried the Ottoman frontier right down 
to the head of the Persian Gulf.* This latent power, exercised on critical 
occasions, of not only defying but coercing the otherwise omnipotent 
secular authorities was characteristic, not only of the mvjtahids in and 
on the margin of a Shl'i Persian Empire, but of the anchorites in Ortho¬ 
dox Christian states.* Even in the realm of the Suimah, the Commander 
of the Faithful, omnipotent though he had been in secular affairs, had 
had to defer, in matters of religion, to a consensus {ijmd') of the doctors 
of the religious law {Shari'a}^\* and, in Protestant countries in which 
the secular sovereign had succeeded in acquiring the ecclesiastical pre¬ 
rogatives of an East Roman Emperor in Orthodox Christendom, the 
inevitable Slu'ah had presented itself in the shape of nonconformist 
'free churches'. 

This ebb and flow in which, in the history of the higher religions, 
antithetical features of religious life had asserted and reasserted ^em- 
selves against one another in divers fields, without any of them ever 
either succeeding in permanently suppressing their opposites or suc¬ 
cumbing to being permanently suppressed for their own part, might 
throw some light on the relations ^tween the elemental practices and 
beliefs of the higher religions and the permanent needs of the Human 
Psyche. 

The historical phenomena suggested that the distinctive spiritual 
stance of each of the higher religions must have been so oriented as to 
give some of the more important of these permanent psychic needs their 
due satisfaction, but that, just because each single religion had been 
thus effectively oriented towards satisfying certain particular needs, any 
single religion would inevitably prove not to be sufficiently catholic to 
be able to meet all the Psyche’s permanent needs without making a 
tacit confession of its own congenital limitations by the impressively 
humble act of borrowing from one or more of the o^er historic higher 
religions some of the elements that inevitably would be lacking in the 
debtor religion’s own spiritual gamut. In thus receiving from abroad 
elements overlooked in, because antithetical to, its own distinctively 
limited standpoint, a religion would be found guilty of inconsistency 
and self-stultiflcadon only in the verdict of a judge who took seriously 
the claim—officially filed by each of the Judaistic higher religions—that 
it alone was a uniquely complete and all-sufficient revelation of the 
Truth and vehicle of S^vadon for all human souls on Earth, and that 
any other so-called ‘religions’ that might have had the hardihood to file 

< Id PenU in A.S. 1934 the mi^tahidt of Qum hod prevented the dictator Rizi Khin 
PahUwi from following boa Ottoman Turkiih contemporan Muaufl Kemil'a example 
br proclaiming a republic (aee Surtty of Intwmaxional Affairs, JftJ, vol. i (Oxford 
1937, Univeratty PrcM), p. 537)- 

* See I. i. 390. 1 See pp. 388-90, above. 

* A crucial caae in which the Grand Mufti Sheykh Jemill it reported to heve prevailed 
over the formidable Ottoman Pidiihih Selim the Grim, haa been noticed in V. v. 706, 
n. t, and in V. vi. 304, o. 1. 
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an identical claim were debased coins, which a rash soul would accept 
at their face value at its mortal peril since in these other currencies the 
best part of Religion’s essential gold content had been replaced by an 
alloy.* It would be more just, as well as more merciful, to Judge the 
attitude of each religion towards its fellows, not by its ofHcial professions, 
but by its practical conduct, and, on this practical criterion, a receptivity 
that was inconsistent with a pretension to self-sufficiency was to be 
taken as a sign of grace because it woxild be a sign of a practical humility 
imderlying a verbal parade of hybris. 

It might further be inferred from this historic receptivity of each of 
the higher religions to the diversely distinctive genius of each of the 
other representatives of its species that a claim to catholicity, which, 
when filed by any single higher religion, was tacitly refuted by ^e record 
of its own syncretistic practice, might be valid if it were to be filed on 
behalf, not of any single higher religion exclusively, but of all the higher 
religions collectively. A salutary impulse, in the hearts of some, at least, 
of ^e adherents of each higher religion, to win access to this catholic 
revelation of the Truth and catholic means of Salvation, that were to be 
found in all the higher religions taken together, would then account for 
those constant psychologic tensions in the bosom of the body social 
and in the secret places of the individual soul which, in the institutional 
history of Religion, had been reflected in the constant antithetical 
tendencies that have been coming to our notice in this Annex. 

If these tensions and conflicts are thus to be diagnosed as symptoms 
of a struggle to achieve a catholicity in Religion which was not to be 
found in &e distinctive standpoint of any single one of the historic 
higher religions, the question then arises whether the limitations dis¬ 
played by each of the higher religions were merely unfortunate historical 
accidents, or whether the historic orientation of each religion, from 
which each religion's distinctive limitations had manifestly arisen, was 
the inevitable adaptation of a human institution to some intrinsic and 
fundamental feature in the pattern of Human Nature. Some light on 
the answer to this question might perhaps be obtained by a conm>nta- 
tion of the phenomena which we have just been considering in the his¬ 
tory of Religion with certain apparenUy analogous phenomena in the 
structure of ^e Psyche that had b^n brought to light in one of the leading 
schools of a post-Modem Western science of Psychology. If, in the light 
of these religiotis phenomena, we look at the chart of psychological types 
which had been plotted out by the pioneer explorer C. G. Jung,* can 
we tentatively discern any correspondences between these permanent 
types of {i^c^c orientation and the historic orientations of the living 
l^her religions, and (to push our analysis a stage further) between the 
suWarieties of the psychological types and the orientations of the sects 
into which each of the higher religions had come to be divided ? 

< A Catholic friend of the writer** commenla: ‘A Cetholie believe* that there i* a lot 
of (rood in other reliiriona, but he doe* *l*e believe that there are clement* in the Catholic 
Faith which are necemiy for all men: Redemption and the Sacramenu.' 

» See Junp. C. G.: Piyehologital Engluh trtrulitien, new impretaion (London 
"“'I* e*peci*lly op. 4ta>st7; Wicket, F. G.: Tht Inner World 

oj Man (New York 1938, Holt), pp. 56^. 
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Jung distinguishes two antithetical attitudes and four diverse faculties* 
of the Psyche which occur in a variety of combinations—though not all 
the mathematically conceivable combinations are possible in real life. 
The two attitudes are an 'introversion* towards the inner world of the 
Psyche (the microcosm) and an ‘extraversion' towards the outer world 
of Objective Reality (the macrocosm). The four faculties are thinking, 
feeling, sensation,* and intuition.* Both the attitudes and all the four 
faculties are to be found in the psychological 'niakc'Up' of every human 
being; the psychological differences between individuals which stamp 
them as representatives of different psychological types arise, not from 
the presence or absence of this or that psychological element (all the 
six elements being present in every psyche), but from differences in 
these omnipresent elements' relative strong^ and degree of develops 
ment. Thus the ‘introvert’ and ‘extravert’ types arc those in which 
respectively ‘introversion’ and ‘extraversion’ is the dominant attitude 
but not the exclusive one, since the subordinate attitude is not eliminated 
but is merely repressed into the Subconscious; and similarly, in a classic 
fication by faculties instead of by attitudes, the thinking, feeling, sen¬ 
sor}',* and intuitive types are those in which the faculty mm which the 
type is named is the predominant one in the sense of being the faculty 
of which the Consciousness is the most clearly aware and over which 
the Will has the greatest power of control. The faculties that are sub¬ 
ordinated in each type are not eliminated in that type; if they cannot be 
taken into the service of the predominant faculty as its auxiliaries, they 
are repressed into the Subconscious, where they lead an outlaw’s life of 
their own beyond the range of the Consciousness and the Will—hover¬ 
ing as qazSqs on the fringe of the Great KhSn’s realm’ and awaiting 
their opportunity to take their revenge (if the repression is unduly 
severe) by breaking out into disconcerting revolts against the ascendancy 
of a consciously organized and deliberately directed upper level of the 
Psyche. 

The four faculties range themselves in two pairs: 

‘Thinking and feeling are rational—controlled by judgement and 
proceeding in accordance with logical steps. . . . Intuition and sensation, 
on the other hand, are essentially irrational [even] in their differentiated 
[i.e. in their conscious] form. They do not proceed by logical steps, but 
their conclusions seem to come of themselves without the intervention 
of the intennediary processes. Intuition suddenly finds itself at the end of 
the road, but has no idea of how it got there; whereas sensation finds 
itself sitting firmly upon an established fact, without any concern as to 
the implications of that fact or its relation to past and fiiture—^it simply 
it a fact.’* 

* The word ‘faculty’ is uted here in place of Jung’a own word 'function'. 

* In thtt Junaua terminology, |aentation’ meant an uncritical and unorganized 
epprehenaion of brute facta in iaoladon from one another. 

> A Catholic friend of the writer’a commenta: 'If we remember the itory of Martha 
and Mary, we have there in timple form the two different kinda of aouh extravert and 
introvert. If we examine the firat diadplea, we find the variotu typea.’ 

* 'Sentory' it uacd here aa the adjeedve correaponding to the aubatandve 'aentation* 
in Jung’a meaning of thia Utter word. 

» See V. V. 282-4. 

* Wickes, op. dt, pp. 57-58. 
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This grouping of the faculties is the limiting factor in the articulation 
of the main psychological types into sub-types. For while the predomi¬ 
nant faculty always has one auxiliary which is likewsc on the level of 
Consciousness, so that the main types defined by predominant faculties 
fall into sub-types defined by ^eir auxiliaries, it is not practically 
possible for the dominant faculty to associate with itself, as its auxilia^, 
every one of the three other fac^ties. It cannot enter into this relation 
with the sister faculty belonging to the same pair as itself (the discrimi¬ 
nating rational or the perceptive irrational pair, as the case may be). This 
sister faculty is condemned, ex officio effinitatist to be repressed into the 
Subconscious, because the Consciousness cannot serve two masters 
simultaneously, even when one of them is under the other's command, if 
they have an identical modus operandi but make use of it for incompatible 
purposes;’ and for this reason the predominant faculty’s choice of 
auxiliary faculties is confined to one between the two faculties of the 
opposite pair—either of which is a possible junior partner for the 
predominant faculty, because it operates in a different psychic ^le, 
so that there is no possibility of a clash between the two associates. 
This means that each main is articulated in practice into only two 
sub-types and not into the mathematically conceivable three. 

In the light of this summary exposition of the Jungian classification 
of psychological types we may perhaps tentatively draw the equations, 
set out on £e accompanying table,^ between types and religions. 

In the classification by attitudes ^e four living higher religions seemed 
to range themselves clearly into an ‘introvert’ and an ‘extravert’ pair 
on the criterion of their respective readings of the nature of Ultimate 
Reality. In the eyes of the two religions of Indie origin, Hinduism and 
BuddUsm, Ultimate Reality—the Brahmen of the Hindu theology and 
the NirvSna of the Buddhist—was impersonal and the approach to It 
was to be found by the conscious personality in turning inwards to 
remerge itself in the Subconscious. By contrast, in the eyes of the two 
religions of Judaic origin, Christianity and Islam, the Ultimate Reality 
wws a Personal God, and the approach to Him was to be found by the 
human soul in turning outwards to enter into a communion with God 
which would prove to be, not a relinquishment of personality, but the 
human persoi^ty’s raison tPitre and consummation. 

When we come to the classification by faculties we find that, unlike 
the clasrification by attitudes, it cuts across the grouping of the religions 
according to their historical origins, Indie and Judaic; mr the rationally 
discriminating pair of faculties was represented by Hinduism and 
Christianity, and the irrationally perceptive pair by Islam and Buddhism. 
The predominant faculty in Hinduism was thinking; for its mains pring 
was a thought (inherited by Hinduism from the Indie school of philo¬ 
sophy) which was perhaps the most difficult that was conceivable for 
the Rational Human Intellect This key-thought of Hinduism was the 
comprehension, by the Consciousness, of its psychic antithesis the 
Subranscious, and the realization that this subconscious underworld of 
the consciously individual soul was, not merely impersonal, but supra- 

« Tha point ii explained by Jung in op. dt, p. 5J5. * Tabic VII, faring p. 77a. 
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personal.’ By contrast, the predominance in Christianity of the faculty 
of feeling was proclaimed m the three words ‘God is Love',* which 
were the heart of the Christian revelation. The predominance in Islam 
of the faculty of ‘sensation’, in the Jungian meaning of an uncritical 
apprehension of matters of fact, was no less clearly displayed in the 
Islamic confession of faith—^‘There is no god but the God, and Muham¬ 
mad is The Apostle of the God’—and in the Islamic commandments 
to observe the five hours of prayer and to make the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Cities of the Hijaz. The predominance in Buddhism of the 
faculty of intuition was intimated m the sudden flash of enlightenment 
in the soul of the Founder in which his way of salvation had first revealed 
itself and which the followers of the Zen school of the MahSyina 
strove to recapture. In that supreme moment of his vigil under the 
B 5 dhi Tree, there had burst upon the Buddha’s soul a perception that 
Derire is the fuel of Pain, and that the extinction of Desire is the 
means of self-release from the Sorrowful Wheel of E3dstence into a 
peace that passeth al! understanding: the haven of Nirvana. 

To follow out our interpretation of the higher religions in terms of 
psychological types, we luve also to consider the sub-types and to 
take note of the faculties that, in each type and sub-type, are not even 
taken into partnership with the predominant faculty as axixiliarics, but 
are repressed into the Subconscious. 

In Hinduism one of the predominant thinking faculty's two auxiliaries 
was the faculty of sensation, which here found expression in ritual; 
and, since the stimulation of thought by sensation in the service of an 
‘introvert’ religion was an elsewhere tmfamiliar phenomenon,* this 
combination of these two faculties with the ‘introvert’ attitude in 
Hinduism accounted for the impression—made on non-Hindu observers 
—of an incongruity between the etherially sophisticated conceptions 
of the Hindu theology and the crassly primitive rites that were practised 
by the esoterically instructed adepts as well as by the ignorant masses. 
The truth, no doubt, was that, for the Hindu adept, an external rite 
had an inner meaning that eluded the mental eye of the non-Hindu 
critic. 

The other auxiliary faculty in Hinduism was intuition; and the 
partnership between intuition and thought in an ‘introvert’ religion 
had borne fruit in the psychological exercise and experience of Hmdu 
mysticism {yc^a). Mysticism and ritualism might appear to stand at 
opposite poles; yet, if this had been the gamut of Hinduism’s spiritual 
capacity, it would still have been so inadequate a response to Man’s 

> In the UngUAM of the Indie oeboot of philoeephy this truth wii conveyed in the 
propMtion thet the Atman fSotU) identical tnth Brahman (Ultimate Reali^). 
If toia pioi^tion waa to be uken, au dt la Uttra, aa aignifying a complete eqtution 
of ‘God’ with the 'Collective' Subconacioua underlying the 'Pertonal' Subconadoua that 
underlies the Consdoua Penonality (in terms of Jung\ psychology), the Indie philoao- 
phen and their disciplea the Hindu theologians had assuredly gone b^ond the evidence, 
and, in the belief of the writer of this Study, their gueia had also tntaaed the mark on 
an issue which waa the aupreme question in the quest for religious truth. On this point 
see pp. 46&-9 and 497-8, above. * i John iv. S and 16. 

t The stimulation of thought by sensation in the service of sn ‘extrovert’ and secular 
intellectual pursuit had, of couru, been the driving force behind a Modem Western 
scientific activity. 
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spiritual needs that it no’er could have won and retained the allegiance 

of a quarter of the Human Race. 

One crying need of Human Nature—which had been amply satisfied 
in Christianity, Islam, and the Mahayanian sub^type of Buddhism—is 
Man's craving for a personal God with whom he, as another personality, 
can establish a relation; and in Hinduism this universal and impor¬ 
tunate human demand had been met by the worship of Vishnu in his 
innumerable avatars in human form.' In this ‘extraverted’ worship of 
the Ultimate Reality in personal epiphanies, Hinduism might be said 
to be making a concession to Human Nature at the price of doin^ some 
violence to its own genius, if its mainspring was correctly desenbed as 
an 'introverted' intellectual comprehension of the impersonal under¬ 
world underlying a Human Consciousness. There were, however, other 
aspects of the worships of Vishnu and of Shiva in which they showed 
themselves true to Hindu type; for an iinsophisticated Hindu could 
find 'sensational' satisfaction m the liturgies of the Shaiva and Vaish- 
nava churches, while an esoterically instructed Hindu would under¬ 
stand that even the personalities of the Gods were ‘in the last analysis’ 
ephemeral and illusory phenomena, and that their significance lay in 
symboliztM in myriad guises an intuitively perceived rotation of the 
Wheel of ^istence, in which Maya was ever arising out of Brahman^ 
and ever sinking back into It again—like the misty exhalations which 
the Sun’s lust is ever drawing up out of the Ocean in order ever to be 
letting them drop down again to Earth in the falling rain, to run back 
to the Ocean in the flowing rivers.* 

Thus Hinduism, which was dedicated to 'introverted' thought, had 
widened the range of its psychological appeal by making the most of 
the partnership of Hindu thought with both sensation and intuition. 
The faculty for which Hinduism had found no recognized place was 
thought's incompatible sister, feeling. It was true that, inasmuch as no 
fundamental faculty of the Psyche can ever be completely and perman¬ 
ently banished, the faculty of feeling had forced its way up again from 
the subconscious on to the conscious level of Hindu religious life. 
In the worships of Shiva and Vishnu there was an emotional element 
in the personal relation between the worshipper and his God which, 
on the worshipper’s side, took the form of personal devotion {bhaktiy 
and on the Ged's side was expressed in his sexual passion for his female 
consort (sakti). This emotional element was manifestly akin to the 
feeling which was the leading note in Christianity and also in the 
ShTi form of Islam and in the Mahayanian form of Buddhism,* though, 

* The two gods Vishnu snd Shivs had been the product of ■ syneredstn of s host of 

nwr« or less like-nstured Iocs! divinities, ind the two syntheses in which the Hindu 
conception of fircAman in t personal epiphany had thus been polarized were readily 
reducible to unity on Hindu lines of thought, since creation and destruction are the two 
alternating beau of a tingle rhythm of phenomenal life. If the vronhippen of Shiva and 
Vishnu had ne^’cnheless been content to ace their respective deities live and let live, 
they had been practising the tolerance which was chsrscteristic of the Hindu rel^ious 
<tbos (see V. vt 47 - 49 > •nd the anecdote quoted from Radhaltriahnan by Wight on 
p. 746. below). / s- 

* CoRiMie Charon's simile in the pasuge of Lucian quoted in V. vi. 131. 

* See V. V. 13S-8. 

* Read, for example, the TiruvOfogam ('Sacred Utterance') of the Tamil poet, saint, 
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by comparison with these other expressions of it, some of its expressions 
in Hinduism looked crudely archaic to non-Hindu eyes and felt re¬ 
pulsively sensual to non-Hindu susceptibilities. 

An apparent absence of love and absence of zeal for righteoxisness 
were the negative aspects of Hinduism that were apt to strike non- 
Hindu observers the most painfully.* They would recall the opening 
colloquy between Aijuna and Krista in the BhagavadgltS, in which, 
on a battlefield before battle is joined, the human hero confides to the 
god his heart-rending doubt whether Man can be justified, even in ‘a 
good cause', in doing such evil as to fight and slay his fellow human 
beings; and they would be shocked by the coldness of Krishna’s meta¬ 
physical solution for Aijuna’s moral problem. 

‘Your words are wise, Aijuna, but your sorrow is for nothing. . . . 
That Reality which pervades the Universe is indestructible. No one has 
power to change the Changeless. Bodies are said to die, but That which 
possesses the body is eternal. It caiuiot be limited or destroyed. Therefore 
you must fight. 

‘Some say this Atman 
la slain, and others 
Call It the slayer: 

They know nothing. 

How can It slay 
Or who shall sUy It ?'* 

To non-Hindu observers, whose approach to Reli^on was not an 
essentially intellectual one, Krishna’s academic exposition of the Sub¬ 
conscious as being the Ultimate Reality would seem so irrelevant to 
Aijuna’s pressing practical problem of conduct that it might be suspect 
of being deliberately evasive,* were it not notorious that Hindu minds 


and tage MiniUca-Vi^tfar, which haa been tranalated into English hf G. U. Po^e 
(Osfoi^ <900, University Pres^. An appreciation of the Tirwdeagan will be found in 
Eliot, Sir Ch.: Hinduitm and Buddhism (London Arnold, 3 veis.), vol. ii, pp. 
315-19. ‘It is not, like the Bsghavad-Gitl, so exposition Sythe Deity, but an outpo^- 
ing of the Soul to the Deity. ... The remarkable feature .. . ia the pcrsonSl tie which 
connects the Soul with God. ... Not onh its outline but its details strikingly resemble 
the records of devout Christian lives in Europe.' 

< SeeV. vi. 145-dand 151-3. 

* BhegaoadtUa, it, English txmnslstien by Swsmi Prsbhsvsnanda and Christopher 
Iiherwo^ (London 1947, Phoenix Press), pp. 40-41. The first sentence here quoted 
immediately precede* the last sentence quoted, from Barnett's English translation, in 
V. tL 146. 

* A Hindu philoeopher who was familiar with the Christian Gi^els might perhaps 
aotly reply that Krianna't exposition «‘at, not deliberately evasive, but dcliberatriy 
shocking; that, in this point of pnchologicsl construction, it resembled the parables of 
the Importunate Widow, the Talents, the Unjust Steward, the Labounen in the 
Vinerara, and the ProdinI Son; and that the motive for presenting a lesaon in this vein 
wu m same in the Hindu genre of edifying religious literature at in the Christian genre: 
namely, the mystification of phUIstinei on whom the lesson would be lost in any case 
in any presentation of it. Manifestly the pattblea above mentioned would be abo^ the 
head 01 a catechumen who could see no more in the first and in the second than a com¬ 
parison of God Almighty with an uqjutt human judge and with a hard employer; no 
more in the third than a recommendation to the faith^ to enter into a conipincy with 
their employers’ debtors for defrauding their employers of their due; and no more in 
the fourm and the fifth chan a penalisation of industry and virtue in the interests of 
sloth and vice. These shocking features in these parables are so many traps to catch the 
philistine, because, while it is true that they are shocking, it is at the same time true 
that they are irrelevant to the point which it is the purpose of the parable to make. On 
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were utterly sincere in their belief that Man’s spiritual nourishment wu 
to be found in an intellectual stone and not in moral bread’ (to give their 
Christian names to Hindu values). The non-Hindu reader of the 
Bhagavadgitd would suffer the same moral shock when he turned from 
the classic Hindu religious poem to gaze upon a visual presentation of 
Shiva dancing the rh^mic ebb and flow of the phenomenal aspect of 
the Cosmos. In one of these masterpieces of the Tamil bronze-caster’s 
art the naive non-Hindu spectator would marvel at the virtuosity with 
which the snake-like swarm of writhing arms and legs was weaving 
a pattern for which the whirling Wheel of Existence had provided a 
frame, till he would be horrified by noticing the contrast between the 
nxisery of the trampled human figure on whose back one gracefully 
dancing divine foot was poised,* and the unconcerned serenity of the 
divine countenance. If that bronze could speak, its utterance could be 
nothing but 

*I am indifferent to all bom things; there is none whom I hate, none 
whom I love.’* 

When we pass from Hinduism to Christianity, we find that the here 
predominant feeling faculty's pair of auxiliaries is the same as the 
thinking faculty’s pair in the liindu Weltanschauung, and that, here 
again, the auxiliary faculty of sensation finds expression in ritual. In 
the congregational rite of the Eucharist the Christian worshipper 
achieved an experience of entering into communion with a God who 
was Love. This association, in Christianity, of the two faculties of 
feeling and sensation in the service of an 'extravert’ religion accounted 
for the impression—made on non-Christian observers—of an incon¬ 
gruity between the etherially sublime feelings that united with his 
worshippers a God who had become man and had suffered death on 
the Cross, and the strangely primitive rite in which this communion 
was consummated. What ^d Christ to do with Tanunuz, or Christ’s body 
and blood with the com and wine that were deified because they were 
the material food of Homo Agricola}* Ihe answer was that, in Christian 
hearts for whom God was Love, the ritual of a primitive food-god 
had become a vehicle for Christian feeling. 

In Christianity, as in Hinduism, the other auxiliary faculty was 

the tame lioes a Hindu cxefcte of the Bhaitnad^ld might nibmit that the undeniable 
abockintneaa of Kriahna’a solution for Azjtinae monJ problem is irrelevant to the 
mcuphyaical truth whkh it is the purpose of the poem to expound. 

> Matt. vii. 9; Luke xi. II. 

a * "This thune ... shows Siva, usually siorrounded bv a halo of Samea, performing 
his dance of rc«neration at TOlai, the mythical centre of the Universe. The demon be 
crushes beneath his feet symbolises Evil*’ (John Irwin in Indian Art, eaasys by H. G. 
Rawdinson, K. de B. Codrington, }. V. S. Willdnson, and John Irwin, e^ted by Sir 
Richard Winatedt (London 1947. Faber), p. res). I do not know whether this is the 
accepted interpretation or whether it is an ethemlizing gloss by an aba^^ Hindu 
theologian. If it is the right interpretstioa, then the figure of Siva NataraU illuttratea, 
not the predominant thinking fa^ty in Hinduism, but the faculty of feeling pushing 
its way up (ace p. 726, above). I suppose the faculty of feeling is represented by the 
detue-^htch I do not think you mention in this Annex—for atonement, for redemption 
from am, which is one of the basic religious impulaea. if not the basic one.’—Martin 
Wight. 

> Bhagat^Jgitd, ix. 29, ^mett'a translation, quoted in V. vi. 146. 

♦ A panial answer to this vexed question baa been attempted on pp. 457 and 494, 
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intuition; and, in Christianity likewise, the partnership of intuition 
with the predominant faculty had borne fruit in mysticism—though in 
an 'extravert* religion for whose followers the Ultimate Reality was a 
Personal God the mystic’s goal had been a Beatific Vision in which the 
human party to the encounter would retain the personality without 
which he would be unable to glory in God—in contrast to the Hindu 
mystic’s goal of a Beatific Union in which the personality would be 
merged in an impersonal reality transcending it.* Yet neither the 
’extravert’ mystical nor the ‘extravert’ sacramental way of communion 
adequately met the spiritual needs of ’introverted' Christian souls; and, 
in psychological terms, this explained why the Protestant movement in 
a Western Christian Church had parted company with the Western 
Catholics as well as with their Eastern Orthodox co-religionists on the 
issue of the method and mode of communion between C^d and Man. 

In the Jungian terminology, Protestantism was an attempt to provide, 
within a Christian framework, for the psychological needs of 'feeling 
introverts’ by doing some violence to the genius of a religion which, in 
its classic form, appealed specifically to 'feeling extraverts’. In the 
Protestant’s experience the real presence of Christ was to be found 
neither in the Beatific Vision nor in the rite of the Eucharist, but in the 
overwhelming spiritual event of a sudden ineffable change in the 
Christian’s heart which certified its own authenticity by carrying with 
it a conviction that the sinner was saved. Yet even ^s tour de force of 
leading a Protestant canal out of the river of Catholic and Orthodox 
Christian tradition had not availed to bring the living waters of Chris¬ 
tianity within the reach of every soul that was athirst. Introversion 
could never be complete in a religion for which the Ultimate Reality was 
a personal God; and the Protestantism that had succeeded in giving a 
limited expression to the 'introvert’ attitude was as much at a loss as 
every other form of Christianity in its dealings with the faculty of 
thought. A Hindu observer of Christianity could hardly fail to be struck 
by the repression here of a thinking faculty which in Hinduism was 
dominant; and the Hindu critic would not be much impressed when, 
in reply, the Christian apologist pointed to an historic chain of mighty 
Christian thinkers extending from the author of the Fourth Gospel to 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

'It is true*, our Hindu would retort, ‘that, when you drive Nature 
out with a pitch-fork she will insist on coming back sooner or later.^ 
You have idready suggested to me that the feeling faculty, which is 
repressed in Hinduism, has reasserted itself in the archaic form in which 
it presents itself in bhakti; and I readily concede that in Christianity the 
repressed faculty of thinking has re-asserted itself likewise. Considering 
that the earliest Christian mission-field happened to be the domain of an 
Hellenic Society which was almost as intellectual as its Indie contem- 
porar>', and further considering how prone you Hellenistic Westerners 

■ ThU distinction b«t«-een th« retpective goaU of mriticicm in the ‘extnvert* and 
the ‘introven* philoMphiei and religioni hai been touched upon by anticipation in 
V, vi. 143, n. 3, and on p. 439, above. 

* 'Naturam expellee fui^, tamen ueque recurret.' (Honce: EpittuUu, Book I, 
Ep. X. 1 . 24). 
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and Byzantines have been to fall under the spell of an ancestral Hellenic 
mode of thought, what else could Christian Evangelists and Christian 
Fathers do but make an attempt at translating the Christian mythology 
into the language of the Hellenic school of philosophy? 1 am not 
surprised at the attempt, but I am also not impressed by the achieve¬ 
ment In the great Gothic cathedral, of which your Christian Weltan- 
uhawutg reminds me, a re-intruding Intellect has advertised its presence 
in the ingeniously intricate tracery of the windows and in the gorge¬ 
ously coloured glass; but the tracery does not hilfil any architectural 
function; if the whole of it were removed, the roof and the tower 
would still rest securely, as now, on the massive masonry of irrational 
walls and columns; and, as for the stained glass, if you were to remove 
that too, why, you would be letting in the sunshine in all its glo^ to put 
to shame the 'dim religious light'* now cast by the few di^rcetly 
selected rays which the glass admits—and tones down in their transit. 

‘To drop parables and use plain language’, our Hindu exegete might 
proceed, '1 feel little respect for the Christian application of thought to 
Christianity because your Christian thinkers do not dare to have the 
courage of their comictions. The characteristic virtue of thought is to 
follow the argument whithersoever it may lead; if thought flinches 
from fulfilling this first commandment of intellectual honesty, it 
commits a stultifying sin against its own nature; and this is the moral 
infirmity by which your Christian thinking is invalidated. Your im¬ 
posing Summa Theologiae is confined within the prison-walls of a 
mythology which your hearts have dictated to your heads; and in matters 
of religion Christianity allows the Intellect to operate only under a 
perpetual edict serving notice “Thus far and no farther”. What is the 
World to think of a Christian intelligence that consents to work under 
conditions that make nonsense of the Intellect’s essential function? 
Your Christian moral sensibilities are excruciated, you say, in the 
Bhagavadgifd, by Sri Krishna's intellectual liquidation of Arjuna's 
moi^ scruples. But is not the ruthless trenchancy of the poem's reason¬ 
ing, which to you is repugnant, the best evidence of its intellectual 
integrity ? If you are morally shocked by Krishna, 1 am intellectually 
unconvinced by Aquinas; and I am proud—however high your Christian 
judgement may rate the nwral price—that my Hinduism does not 
sacrifice honest thinking to prejudiced sentiment.* 

This mutual misunderstanding between two higher religions in 
which the thinking faculty and die feeling faculty were respectively 
predominant was perhaps inevitable on the showing of the Jungian 
psychology. These two ‘rational’ faculties were at odds with one another 
bemuse they were using the same discriminatory modus operandi at 
cross-purposes. To conclude our inquiry we have still to review the 
two other higher religions, in which the ‘irrational’ perceptive faculties, 
sensation and intuition, were predominant, and in which thinking and 
feeling w'ere auxiliary. 

In Islam, in which the predominant faculty was an apprehension of 
matters of fact which Jung had labelled ‘sensation’, the thinking faculty 
' Milton; // Ptmrmo. 
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had played a more responsible part than In Christianity—not in the 
sense that Islamic theologians coiild be held to have surpassed their 
Christian confreres in intellectual prowess, but because in Islam the 
Intellect had enjoyed the advantage of doing its work as a junior partner 
of the predominant faculty and not as an unauthorized intruder. In 
building the Founder’s modest legacy of isolated and unorganized 
tenets and commandments into the vast and solid structure of the 
Skari'ak, the Sunni theologians had, it is true, laboured under the same 
restrictive building regulations as their Christian brother masons. They 
had been constrained to make use of the materials handed out to them, 
and to take these materials as they had found them, however inappro' 
priate these might have been for use in an intellectual structure. But they 
had profited by the paucity of the disjecta membra that they had in¬ 
herited from the Prophet—like the architects of the Ka’bah, who had 
had a free hand to build all the rest of their fane in whatever material 
and whatever style might suit them best, so long as they duly embedded 
in it, undesecrated by the chisel, one single uncouth but sacrosanct 
Black Stone, whereas the Christian theologians, under instructions to 
elicit a law of logic out of the law of Love, might be likened on our 
analogy to builders who had found themselves furnished with the 
fruit of the Tree of Life in quantities sufficient for building a Tower 
< of Babel if only fruit-pulp were a practicable building material. 

While the Sunni Shari'ah was a monument of the thinking faculty’s 
service as an auxiliary to the matter-of-fact sensory faculty in Islam, 
the feeling faculty, which here had been the other auxiliary, had expressed 
itself in die ShTah—'the sect’ par excellence, which had broken away 
from the Sunnah in order to minister to an elemental human need that 
the Sunnah could not satisfy. 

Though orthodox Islam shared with Christianity the 'extravert’ 
vision of Ultimate Reality as a personal God, the significant aspect of 
the divine personality was not the same in the sight of the two religions. 
If a Sunni Muslim were called upon to describe God in three words, 
he would be constrained to write, not 'God is Love’, but 'God is Power’. 
But this hard fact of God's power is no satisfying substitute for the 
warm feeling of God’s love; and, if the eruption of Islam in reaction 
to Christianity was evidence that God’s aspect as Power could not be 
depredated with impunity, the break-away of the Shfah from the 
Sunnah within the bosom of Islam was an illustration of the nemesis 
incurred by depreciating God’s aspect as Love. The portrait of the 
One True God that had been painted by Muhammad belied the con¬ 
ventional epithets that had follow^ed His name into the Qur’in like 
echoes from the New Testament and from the Prophets of Judah and 
Israel. The God to whose love Muhammad had paid lip-service by 
calling him 'the Merdful, the Compassionate’ {ar-Rahmdn, ar-Ra}ttm) 
had l»en depicted by Him as aloof and arbitrary and vindictive; and 
accordingly Muslim hearts that had been athirst for Love had found in 
an intimately human 'All what they had been unable to find in an 
inhumanly transcendant Allah. 

For Shi'is,' Ali had the pathos of the incarnate saviour who 'came unto 
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his own, and his own received him not’;’ and the Passion of 'All’s 
martyred son Husayn was annually commemorated in the Shfi World 
with an emotion that reminded a Christian spectator of the traditional 
Christian feeling about the Passion of Christ Indeed, as we have seen,* 
there were ShTi extremists who, in their unavowed esoteric doctrme, 
identified *Ali with God and ascribed the same divinity to his physical 
descendants the ImSms;* and these outrieht ‘All-worshippers would 
have no consciousness of blasphemy in applying to their God Incarnate 
the context of the verse from the Gospel according to Saint John that 
we have quoted above as expressing the feelings of the more moderate 
followers of the Shi'ah, The extremists would assert of 'AU that ‘the 
World was made by Him’,^ and they would arrogate to themselves the 
daring claim that, ‘as many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His name’.* 

Yet, while the Shfah offered the Muslim an intimate instead of a 
forbidding epiphany of a personal God, both sects of Islam would have 
repressed the faculty of intuition and the attitude of ‘introversion’ if 
these two ubiqtiitous elements in ‘the make-up’ of the Human Psyche 
had not risen in revolt and forced their way back into the conscious life 
of Islam, in defiance of a system in which there was no acknowledged 
room for them. ‘Islamic mysticism’, like ‘Christian philosophy’, was 
virtually a contradktio in adjecto. Yet, just as the Religion of Love had « 
managed to find a place for a munificent intellectual construction that 
had no organic function in the Christian scheme of thinn, so the Religion 
of Matter of Fact had contrived to harbour a school of mysticism which 
could bear comparison with its Christian counterpart—though no 
doubt, in both Hindu and Mahayanian eyes, this Christian and 
Islamic yoga would seem to be all but stultified by an apparently wilfxil 
refusal to see through a Judaic hallucination (as the Beatific Vision 
would seem to be in Indie eyes) of a personal God masquerading as the 
Ultimate Reality. 

In Buddhism the same two sister discriminatory faculties that served 
as alternative auxiliaries in Islam had lent their services to a predominant 
perceptive faculty which in this case was not sensation but intuition. 
The thinking faculty co-operated with intuition in the Hinayina, and 
the feeling faculty in the MahSySna. The Hinayina was a school of 
practical philosophy, in which ^e Buddha’s intuition that conscious 
life is pain, and that therefore pain cannot be cured except by extin¬ 
guishing conscious life, had been followed up by thinking out an 
uncompromisingly ascetic course of self-mortification for bringing the 
adept to his goal of NirvSna. In the Mahiyina the alternative auxiliary 
faculty of feeling had entered into a paradoxical partnership with the 
Buddha’s master-intuition that Desire is the root of all evil and that 
the last enemy that shall be destroyed is, not Death, but Life.^ 

* ^hn i. II. > On p. 718, ibove. 

1 Tbi» combintrion of the two concepts of Inctmstion end Metempsychosis teemed 
ss slien from the Judsistic Wtltanschauunf of Islam at it wss native to the Indistic 
Wtltiuuchaumig of Hinduism snd Buddhism. It was reminiscent of the svstars of Vishnu 
snd of the Buddhs in hit Mshsyanisn metamorphosis. 

* John i. to. I John L la. * t Cor. xv. a6. 
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The Mahayanian Buddhist had substituted for the arhat, whom his 
Hinayanian co-religionist revered and followed as his guide towards his 
goal of NirvSna, a bodhisattva who deserved and received the Mahaya¬ 
nian Buddhist’s love because the bodhisattva had *so loved the World'^ 
that, though he had already won his own way to the goal of human 
endeavours and was free to enter into his rest,^ he had deliberately made 
the sacrifice of postponing his self-extinction for an indefinite time to 
come, in order that whosoever believeth in him^ should learn from him 
how to follow in his footsteps. On these lines the alchemy of Love had 
transmuted a negative fellowship, in which the arhat followed the 
Buddha’s lead towards the goal of NirwSna, into a positive fellowship in 
which the faithful—including the mundane masses as well as a cloistered 
dUte —could look forward to being with their bodhisattva in Paradise.* 
In theory, Amitabha’s Paradise was a transient experience, like Christ’s 
Millennium in the Christian eschatology; and, considering that 
NirvdM was still the official goal of the t^dhisatU'a and his foUowers 
alike, and this on the strength of the Buddha’s key-intuition that life 
is pain, it was difficult for an outsider to understand how this paradise 
could be a paradise at all, and not rather a purgatory. The outsider 
could only register the fact that, for Mahayanian Buddhist hearts, the 
Mahayanian Paradise was a virtual equivalent of the Christian Heaven. 

An ’introverted’ intuitive religion might thus paradoxically accom¬ 
modate hove, but it could give no official scope for ‘extraversion' and 
no official value to matter of fact Yet in Buddhism, as in the other living 
higher religions. Human Nature had rebelliously asserted its need to 
find some vent for all its divers faculties and attitudes. 'Extraversion’ 
reqtiires a manifestation of Ultimate Reality in a personal form; the 
sensory faculty requires a tangible object to apprehend (the Black Stone, 
the wood of the True Cross, the blood of Saint Januarius); and the 
Primitive Buddhist Community lost no time in providing for both these 
requirements. The breath was hardly out of the Buddha’s body before 
his disciples were disputing over the possession of his mortal remains 
with a view to treasuring as sacred relics these material ddbris of a soul 
that had successfully remerged itself in Nirvdna ; and the thus beatified 
human founder of the Buddhist Community had been transfigured by 
Hinayanian piety into a superhuman being long before the histori¬ 
cal personality of Siddhartha Gautama, the Sakya prince of the 
sub-Himalayan city-state of Kapilavastu, had been eclipsed, in the 
Mahayanian imagination, by other avatars, past and future, of an ever- 
recurrent Buddha, which better satisfied the human need for an epiphany 
of a personal God because they were untrammelled by intractable 
historical associations. 

In the Mahayanian apotheosis of the Bodhisattva Amitabha, as in 
the Shi’ite apotheosis of the Caliph 'All, an anitrui naturaliUr Ch^tiana 
in partibus peregrinis was offered an equivalent of the Second Person 
of the Christian Trinity, while a metamorphosis of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokita into the Goddess of Mercy, Kwanyin, had provided the Far 

< John ui. 16. 

> John iit. x(. 


• P*. *CV. IX. 

* Luke xxiii. 43. 
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Eastern moiety of Mankind with the spiritual consolation which, in the 
other half of the Old World, had been offered by the Great Mother in 
her divers avatars. Moreover, these very gods that had been discovered 
by, or revealed to, the Mahayanian Church were worshipped by her in 
liturgies that resembled those of Orthodox and Catholic Christianity 
with a verisimilitude that startled the Early Modern Western Christian 
missionaries.^ 

Our psychological interpretation of the four living higher religions, 
cursory and superficial though it has been, perhaps warrants us in 
drawing conclusions that may be summarized as follows. In the Human 
Psyche there are divers faculties and attitudes that are, all alike, impor¬ 
tunate in seeking vent. These are all to be found in every individual 
human being, but this in different combinations and different relative 
strengths wluch display themselves in a variety of psychological types. 
There is not, and cannot be, any psychological type in which all the 
psychological elements can have mil play at the conscious level; in 
every type there are, and are bound to be, some elements that are 
repressra into the Subconscious, and in every type the repressed ele¬ 
ments seize, and are bound to seize, every opportunity of flooding back, 
unbidden, into Consciousness. These psyche phenomena prove to 
have been reflected in Religion. Each of the living higher religions, and 
each of their principal sects, had been attuned to some particular 
psychological type or sub-type and each religion was ever seeking, 
like the psychological type which it served, to achieve the impossible 
feat of ministering to the whole gamut of the Psyche’s elemental needs 
for expression. The feat was impossible because there was not, and 
could not be, any spiritual organ capable of playing a psychic diapason; 
and therefore any existing higher religion that aspired to become the 
Universal Religion was doomed to disappointment, while any that 
claimed already to be the Universal Religion must be unaware of its 
own intrinsic limitations. The heavenly music that would satisfy every 
need of the Soul was not inaudible on Earth, but it was never audible 
in a solo; it could be heard only in a symphony. The divers higher 
religions must resign themselves to playing limited parts, and must 
school themselves to playing these parts in lurmony, in order, between 
them, to fulfil their common purpose of enabling every human being 
of every psychological type to enter into communion with God the 
Ultimate R^ty. 

* See p. 460, n. i, ebove, for the two tltemotive traditional Chriitian explanationa of 
this Itlccness. 

> A Catholic friend of the writer’s comnientt; 'Should the Christian Faith really 
penetrate into the East, 1 am confident that aspects of it which are almost dormant in 
the West will flourish exccedinaiy. Let us tuppoae that the other three higher reliaiona 
had not ariien. and that the Christian measase had reached the ^t; I presume that 
the human beinn there, being, as (Key are, of a different stamp to the extraverted 
Weatemera, would have received the memge uamdvm modum reeipimtit. They would 
have atreiaed some elements which remain almoit unatreaacd in the Weat. *ntia U even 
evident in the two approaches to Christian doctrine followed respccti\’ely by the 
Catholic sod by the Orthodox Church, the one tending more to devotion through the 
husnamty of Christ, the other more to devotion through the wisdom of God. I think it 
is a matter of more and Icsa, not of (an exclusive choM between] cither the one thing 
or the other.’ 
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This conclusion that none of the living higher religions was super* 
fluous left open the question of their relative value. 'One star differeth 
from another star in glory.'^ An orchestra would not be capable of 
playing a symphony at all if there were not a conductor and a first 
violin. In the orchestra of Religion, does one psychic faculty count for 
more than another ? Our answer to this question will be determined by 
our view of the nature and destiny of Man. If the true end of Man is 
to glorify Gk)d and fully to enjoy Him for ever, Man's master-faculty 
must be the one through which God is accessible to him, and this 
inestimably precious conductive faculty is not the Intellect, which is 
the distinctive organ of Homo Sapiens. Man enters into communion 
tvith God through the faculty of feeling which Homo Peccator sed 
Capax Dei shares with other living creatures. On this showing, the most 
valuable instruments in the orchestra of Religion would be those that 
played the music of Love; and, on an order of merit determined by 
that criterion, Christianity would head the list because, in Christianity, 
feeling was the predominant faculty, while the Shi'ah and the Mahiyftna 
would be next to Christianity in glory because, in each of them, feeling 
was the predominant faculty’s auxiliary. 

On this finding, Hinduism would stand at the bottom of our list; and 
the non-Hindu critic might even go so far as to suggest that the Intellect, 
which is at a discount when it is ‘introverted’ for service as the pre¬ 
dominant faculty in a higher religion, is more profitably employed when 
it is ‘extraverted’ for secular purposes. Let the Intellect occupy itself in 
batting Science, which is generated by a union of‘extravert^’ thought 
with the faculty that apprehends matters of fact, and in begettmg 
Philosophy, which is generated by a union of ‘extraverted’ thought with 
intuition. Yet it would be open to Hinduism to retort that, when she was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting* by a unaninwus verdict of 
Christianity, the ShTah and the Mahiyina, the judgement must be 
held to be invalidated by the patent intellectual incompetence and 
emotional prejudice of this self-constituted jury. What, for instance, 
w'ould the Sunnah and the Hinayina have to say? And does the last 
word lie with a living God or with a brooding Brahman ? 

Meanwhile, at the time of writing, midway through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, Hinduism was to be found, not at the 
rear of the procession of livii^ higher religions, but in its van, in 
virtue of a characteristically Hindu spirit of spontaneous charity towards 
all revelations—past, present, and to come—which was the first spiritual 
requirement in an age in which the whole of Mankind had been united 
in a single Great Society through ‘the annihilation of distance’ by a 
Western technology. 

'In a restless and disordered world which is unbelieving to an extent 
which we have all too little realised, where sinister superstitions are set¬ 
ting forth their rival claims to the ^legiance of men, we cannot afford 
to waver in our determination that the whole of Humanity shall remain 
a united people, where Muslim and Christian, Buddhist and Hindu 
shall stand together bound by a common devotion not to something 

* 1 Cor. *v. 41. * Dan. v. 27. 
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behind but to something ahead, not to a racial past or a geo^phical unit, 
but to a great dream of a world society with a universal religion of which 
the historical faiths are but branches. We must recognise humbly the 
partial and defective character of our isolated traditions, and seek their 
source in the generic tradition from which they all have sprung. ... In 
their wide environment, religions are assisting each other to find their 
own souls and grow to ^eir full stature.... We are slowly realising that 
believers with different opinions and convictions are necessary to each 
other to work out the larger synthesis which alone can give the spiritual buis 
to a world brought together into intimate oneness by Man’s mechanical 
ingenuity.’* 

’ Rt<lhakrUhniD,S.:J?atterRit«{ifitfniai»f IFMt«rn TAomtA/, and edition (Oxford 1940, 
Univenity Press}, pp. 347*8. 
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the crux for an historian brought 

UP IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

By Martin Wight 

'Phe Christian critic will read the whole of this Part with sympathy 
and admiration, above all for the comprehensive charity with which 
you endeavour to sec all the Higher Religions sub specie aetemitatu^ 
But he may well have misgivings about your main arguments, and believe 
that you do not maintain the full tension inherent in the Christian prob¬ 
lem of comparative religion. It is convenient to sum up some criticisms 
at this point. 

1. Your description of Christianity is philosophical rather than 
historico-theological, ‘Hellenic’ rather than ‘Hebraic’. You define 
Christianity in terms of the assertion that ‘God is Love’,* or as ‘unique 
in revealing God to Man as Man’s father and brother’.* But this is only 
true as far as it goes, and it does not go far enough. The central declara¬ 
tion of Christianity is not that God is something, but that God has done 
something; it is Hebraic first and Hellenic second; its uniqueness is 
primarily historico-theological, and only consequentially theologico- 
philosophical. God has &ne something in history; He has act^ in 
history to show the meaning of history. If the Gospels say anything, 
they say this; and, since it is the common theme of the Synoptics and 
of St. John, perhaps the greatest modem Anglican commentary on 
St. John's Gospel may be quoted on the point: 

‘Modem study of the Fourth Gospel has pressed upon the Church the 
problem of historicity; the author of the Fourth Gospel, however, with 
greater theological insight, presses upon his readers the far more important, 
far more disturbing, problem of History itself and of its meaning. Con¬ 
fronted by the flesh of Jesus, the son of man, he demands that men should 
remember what He had said (xiv. 26), nay more, that they should eat 
His flesh and drink His blood (vi. S 2 ~^). Jesus—Son of Man—words— 
flesh—blood! It is difficult to imagine language that fixes attention more 
steadily upon the importance of History. But, with equal conviction, the 
Evangelist refuses to permit his readers to rest even upon this important 
and particular history. Jt is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
notAmg. Only in relation to Spirit and Truth are the words of Jesus 
significant (vi. 63); only in relation to His Word is this speech able to be 
xmderstood (viii. 43). It therefore follows necessarily that His words, 
His actual words, require for their understanding the interpretation that 
the Spirit of Truth rione is able to provide (xiv. 36). In Himself, as a 
product of the evolution of history, the Son of Man is merely—a son of 
man (viii. 54); and His words and actions, if they be thought of merely 

> On p. 428, above. 

* e.g. on pp. 439 and 443, end in VII. A (ut) (a). Annex 11 , ‘Higher Religion! and 
r«ychoU>gical Typea*, p. 7*5, above. 

* On p. 427, above. 
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as historical episodes, are trivial and meanin^^less (vii. i6'x8). Tl^ is 
the witness of the author of the Fourth Gospel: a witness thrust like a 
dagger strai^t into the heart of the ‘‘World” in so far as the World is 
regarded as existing of itself and in its own right; plunged like a dagger 
into the heart of History, if History contains within itself its own evident, 
analysable, and describable meaning. . . . 

‘'Hie modem reader must by an effort of historical imagination first 
endeavour to place himself in the position of those for whom the gospel 
was originally written. Only he must not rest until this position is found 
to be charged with tmiversal significance, until he stands here naturally 
because it is his inevitable position as a man. He must not rest until he 
stands where the Jews once stood and did not apprehend, and where 
Abraham and Isaiah once stood and did apprehend; until he stands con¬ 
fronted, not by the evolution of History, not even by the development of 
the Church, but by the Last Hour; until, that is to say, he stands con¬ 
fronted by the Truth, until the present time is confronted by eternity, 
and until the present place is met by the meaning of History—in fact, 
until he stands before God.’‘ 

The Christian reader misses, in your account of Christianity, this 
insistence upon its springing from a unique and particular historical 
event which is charged with eschatologicd significance, and upon its 
therefore providing, alone among the Higher Religions except Islam, 
and far more fully than Islam, an answer to the question of the meaning 
of History. 

2. It follows upon this that the Christian critic may think that you 
misrepresent the relationship between Christianity and Judaism, and 
consequently misrepresent Judaism itself, (a) Christianity ^d not ‘break 
decisively with Judaism by recognizing and proclaiming that God is 
Love’,* but by declaring that the promise of that Love, already con¬ 
tained in Judaism, was now fulfilled. ‘L’abime qu'il y a entre I’Ancien 
et le Nouveau Testament, e’est I’abime qu’il y a entre I’annonce de 
quelque chose et la rdalit^ de cette chose.’* It is curious to see you, 
Bide by side with your sympathetic treatment of Abraham, Moses, 
and the Prophets as the Judaic praeparaHo evangeliea, consistently 
identifying Judaism with Yahweh-religion, and emphasizing the 
Judaic God’s jealousy^ and ‘Power.’* As regards the primitive religion 
of Yahweh, moreover, surely its important feature is not its inferiority 
in relation to Judaism and Christianity, but its superiority to the de¬ 
based Canaanidsh religions by which it was surrounded; not that it 
was only a partial revelation of the True God, but that it was indeed His 
revelation of Himself to the unpromising and backsliding people that 
he had chosen for His purposes, (b) Similarly, while Cl^tianity did 
not ‘break decisively’ with Judaism in apprehending that God is Love, 
neither did it ‘bre^ decisively’ in abandoning the apprehension that 
God is jealous—which simply means that His love makes exclusive 

* Hotkyru, Edwyn Clement: Tin Fourth Gotpel, edited by F. N. Dtvey, ind ed. 
(Loodon 1947, Faber), pp. 58 and 49. 

* P- the first draft. 

* baniilou. Jean: Le Myiiirt dt PAvtut (Pane 1948, £ditiona du SeuO), p. 13. 

* p. 439- .. 

* VII. A(ui)(d), Annex II,'HigherKeligionstod PaychologicalTypea', p. 717, above. 
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claims. As there is more love in the Jewish conception of God than you 
allow, so is there more jealousy in the Christian conception. When you 
speak of the 'readmictance of the incongruous Israclitish concept’ of a 
jealous God into Christianity/ and even of ‘a fourteen-hundred’years- 
long’ perversion of Christianity by the same concept,* though this again 
appears to be contradicted or corrected,’ you are misrepresenting the 
Christian doctrine of God. For God’s love is not a mere benevolence: 
it is a love that is identical with Holiness and Justice. This of course 
involves the human mind in paradox and great intellectual tension. It 
is only necessary here to point out that Jesus spoke of a God Whose 
response to obdurate evil is not only long-suffering but is also very 
terrible, and that the concept of the Wrath of God runs right through 
the New Testament.^ Indeed the Love of God as it is shown throughout 
the Bible, for here there is no disagreement between the Old Testament 
and the New, is not an imdemanding benignity, but something perhaps 
more like the condition of 'being in love’—a love that makes exclusive 
claims upon its object. 'O Jeni^em, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not’’ ‘No man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me.’* ‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.The description of Christianity is falsihed if this 
intrinsic exclusiveness and ‘jealousy’ in it is slurred over, (c) Where 
Christianity does seem to ‘break decisively’ with Judaism is not in its 
proclamation of Love, nor in its exclusiveness, but in its universality. It 
was not simply, as you say,* ‘an intervention of God Himself to redeem 
the Jews of Jesus’ day’. In the Synoptic tradition no less than in John 
there is a clear refusal to limit the sphere of the call of God.* The Old 
Israel which was limited to the seed of Abraham is superseded by the 
New Israel which embraces all who will repent and beheve; the nature 
of the Christian Revelation is such that its promise and its claims are 
universal. But here again the discontinuity with Judaism is only 
superficial, for Judaism, inasmuch as it was an abortive Higher Religion, 
was also potentially universalist, and the Prophets had foretold the 
bringing of God’s Ovation to the Gentiles.’* 

3. The apparent under-estimation of the exclusiveness and univer¬ 
sality of Christianity (the Christian critic might continue) throws your 
comparison of Chnstianity with the other Higher Religions out of 
focus. The inquiry nece^arily b^ins from the assumption of the 
comparability of the Higher Reli^ons, but the assumption is not 
sufficiently re-examined in the course of the discussion. It is only in the 
last two paragraphs of the Annex ‘Higher Religions and Psychological 

' P' 439 ' * P* 44 ^' ’ P* 563. ■bove. 

* e.g. M*(t. i». 7-8. Cp. Luke ui. 7-8, Rom. i. 18, Epb. v. 6, Col. iii. 6, i Then, 
i. 10. Rev. i 5 v. 19. 

s Sfitt. xziii. 37. Cp. Luke xiii. 34. * John xiv. 6. 

7 Acu iv. la. * On p. S5X, above, in the fine dnft. 

• e.f. Men. viii. it. Cp. Lxike xtii. xo, Malt xiii. 37-38, John r. 16. 

<0 e.g. In. xiii. 6, xlix. (, lii. ts, Ivi. 8; Mic. iv. a. 
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Types' that there are signs that you might want to discard it. Thus you 
seem to exaggerate the similarity of the Higher Religions’ aims and 
contents: to exaggerate the unity of the species at the expense of the 
differences between its representatives. At the outset you attribute to 
all of them the same kind of exclusive claims,' though later you admit 
that the two Indie religions are not exclusive, or are ‘exclusive’ in a quite 
different way ;* nor do you distinguish with any consistency between the 
prophetic or Judaic religions on the one hand and the non-prophetic 
or Indie on ^e other,} though the distinction is implicitly made in 
VII. A (iii) (fr), on p. 453, n. 2. The reader may well feel that the com¬ 
parative study of the Higher Religions never gets under way. Is there 
not a fundamental difference between the two Higher Religions of the 
Indie tradition, which are pantheistic, immanentist, non-historical, 
world-denying, and the two Higher Religions of the Judaic tradition, 
which arc prophetic, transcendentalist, historical, and world-affirming? 

But there is a methodological criticism that perhaps goes deeper. 
Your limitation of the discussion to the four Higher Religions that at 
present partition the World between them is r^y as arbitrary as it 
would be to limit your comparison of civilizations to the contemporary 
representatives of the species. It hinders your attempt to see the existing 
Higher Religions sub specie aeiemitaiis, because it commits you to 
assuming a fmality about them which, in view of the many potential or 
abortive Higher Religions which have come into being in ^e past and 
either died or survived only as fossils, is manifestly illusory. There is no 
reason a priori to suppose that the ‘^Uy-fledged Higher Reli^ons . . . 
derived from the secondary civilizations'* are the collective nnal term 
in the history of Religion. Nor is any evidence or argument produced 
for your assertion that it is their 'destiny... that they should all become 
world-wide without conflicting with one another’* except for the theory 
that they correspond to Jung’s psychological types; and this (fascinating, 
illuminating, and important as it is) cannot be more than a ^rationaliza¬ 
tion’ of a particular historical constellation. 

The ‘illusion of finality’ is most apparent when you argue* that ‘if 
these religions did not genuinely satisfy some widely experienced human 
need’ it is hardly conceivable that they should each have secured so 
wide an allegiance. This assumes, first, that the apprehension of human 
spiritual needs remains constant, and secondly, that the means of satbfy- 
ing them are all equivalent, whereas the history of Religion shows that 
the apprehension of spiritual needs undergoes progressive development, 
and adherence to any one of the Higher Religions implicitly denies the 
adec^cy of the means of satisfying those needs which are offered by 
the Primitive Religions. Your argument that prevalence indicates value 
could have been used in the Roman Empire to show the superiority 
of Paganism to Christianity, as you yourself suggest when you say in 
another connexion that the contemporary observer is ‘most unlikely to 
be able to foresee the spiritual shape of things to come’.^ Was Jung’s 

* P- 43 ». «bov*. 1 pp. 438 and 440, tbovc. 

* e.g. OD p. 473, above, tod in ’Holy Writ’, on p. 750, below. 

* On. p. 4ai, above. 1 p. 443, the Em dmft. 

* P- 443 , above. 7 p. 4,8^ »bove. 
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typology applicable within the Roman Empire under the Antoninea? 
If not, then his types do not have permanent validity. If yes, then the 
contemporary division of the World between the four existing Higher 
Religions does not have permanent validity. Indeed, it is surely plain 
that the present constellation of Higher Religions is due not to psycho¬ 
logical typology but to that much wider thing fin which psychological 
typology may play its part) which we can only call cultural history. 
The i^ychological theory could only be upheld if it could be shown that 
there is a numerical predominance of each psychological type in the 
region of the World where its ‘corresponding* Higher Relipon has the 
ascendancy, and for this there is no evidence whatever. It is just as likely 
that the Higher Religions mould psychology as that ‘each of them may 
correspond and minister to one of the psychological tjrpes into which 
Human Nature appears to be differentiated',^ or, in a word, as that 
psychology determines the Higher Religions. 

4. You admit the concept of a praeparatio evangtUca throughout in 
your interpretation of Judaism, and in ^our account of Paganism,* 
though you only use the phrase itself twice, I think, en passant* But 
from the Christian point of view it is the Rindamental principle for 
explaining the relationship between Christianity and other religions, 
and for reconciling their truths and insight with the exclusive claims of 
the Christian Revelation, and the Christian critic may wish that you 
had developed it more thoroughly. It is expressed in the quotation from 
Temple,* and it could be expressed in the very fine metaphor of the 
veils which you use in a different connexion.* (It is magnificently stated 
in the passage from Sevan’s Jemro/em under the High Priests whuch you 
quote in V. vi. 132; a passage which not only states the purpose and 
scope of the praeparatio, but also emphasizes the uniqueness and 
transcendence of That which was prepared for). The praeparatio evan~ 
gelica was recognixed from the earliest days of the Church, especially 
by St Paul, when he preached at Athens,* and in his acknowledgement 
of the validity of Natural Law among the Gentiles.^ In the second cen¬ 
tury a.d. the conception was elaborated, first of all, of course, to explain 
the relations between Christianity and Judaism, by St. Irenaeus in 
answer to Mardon, but also, more tentatively, to explain the relations 
between Christianity and Paganism, by St. Justin and Clement of 
Alexandria. ‘Nous trouvons chez ces deux hommes I’id^e que, dans les 
philosophies paiennes, it y a une certaine presence du VerliM, du Lc^os, 
une certaine lumiere divine qui ^aire les hommes et leur communique 
la part de virile qu'il y a cn eux.'* Perhaps this French writer whom I 
have quoted, a Jesuit who besides being a Patristic scholar is profoundly 
concerned with the theology of missionary activity, may be quoted 

* VII.A(Ui)(a),Ann«xn,'HigherRdifioatsnd PtychologicalTjrpee’.p.?!^,above. 

* Oo pp. 459'^. above. 

> Od p. 53%. above, and in VII. C (ii) (0), Annex, ‘The Prehittoric Badiground', 
p. 766, n. 3. Mow. 

* ^ p. 4x9, above. 

* Oo pp. 461-3. above. 

* Acta xvii. xa-3x. 

’ Rom. ii. 14-15. 

* Dani^lou, Jean: L* Myttirt d$ VAv^nt (Pane 1948, Editions du Seuil), p, i«. 
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further for a modern liberal Catholic statement of the conception of the 

pratparatio evangelica as the Christian doctrine of comparative religion: 

'll est tris frappant de voir que les premiers chr^tiens se sont trouv^s, 
vis-ii-vis du monde dam lequel ils ^taient, exactement dans la situation 
dam laquelle se trouvent noa missionnaires en pays patens: une petite 
minority d'hommes apportant un message Stranger dans un monde qui 
leur ^tait totalement fenn^ et hostile. Par example quand saint Paul pour 
la premiire fois est alld k Athines et a conunenc^ k pricher I'Evanple 
sur I’Ar^opage, il se trouvait dam la mtote situation que les premiers 
missionnaires qui sont all^s en Chine ou au Japon et qui ont parl^ aux 
sages de Ik-bas. . . . 

‘L’angoisse qui oppresse certaines kmes aidourd’hui, consiste k se 
demander si le christianisme n’est pas dipassi, s'il n’est pas vieilli. Ceci 
ne conceme que certaines structures tout ext^rieures du christianisme, 
mais non son essence: le christianisme est, et restera toujours, jeunesse 
du monde, parce qu'il est pricistoient chronologiquement au teime du 
d^veloppement de I'Histoire. Et la vraie relation du christianisme avec 
toutea lea autres religions, c’est justement que ces religions k son ^gard 
sont antirieures, sont p6rimdes. Je ne dis pas qu'elles sont fausses en tous 
points: le judaiame n’est pas fatix, le bouddhisme n’est pas faux, les 
dvilisatiom fdtichistes ne sont pas fausses; dies sont vieilles, c'est-k-dire 
que, par rapport au christianisme, elles sont dans un £tat d’antdrioriU 
chronologique et, en quelque sorte, des sur\‘ivances; le christianisme, 
qui les a^kve, est apparu et d^oimais tout ce qu’il y a de bon en elles 
est accompli dam le christianisme. Entre le christianisme et elles, nous 
avom la juxtaposition dam I’espace de choses qui sont historiquement 
successives et c’esc un fait curieux que ce rapport de simultan6it4 entre 
des r^alit^s entre lesquelles le rapport essentiel est un rapport de suc« 
cession.’* 

I think the Christian critic might point to two places where your 
emphasis is different, and implies the spiritual equivalence of the four 
Higher Religions rather than the praef^atio You describe 

Macteo Ricd as having sought *a reconciliation, on Christian initiative, 
between hitherto exclusive-minded religions’.^ But the above passage 
from Danielou is the authentic position of Matteo Ricd, who ‘approached 
these alien faiths with sympathy, understanding and reverence', not 
because he thought that they were as good as Christianity, but because 
he saw them in the way in which St. Paul saw the Law, as ‘our school¬ 
master to bring us unto Christ’.’ Christian charity will always enjoin 
respett for the genuine agnostidsm of a Symmachus,* but belief in the 
Christian Revelation is not compatible with an acceptance of Sym- 
machus’s position, and, although you infer the contrairy, there would 
surely be no difference between St. Ambrose and Father Ricci on that 
point. Again, the resemblance between the sacraments and rituals of 
Christianity and Paganism cannot be adequately described for the 
Christian by ‘the simple truth that it is a family likeness’,’ which once 
more implies spiritual cqmvalence. 

‘Ce que nous rencontrons Ik, c’est cette espkee de sacramcntalisme uni- 
versel qui est k la fois une sorte d’mtuition profonde du sem sacral des 

> Dini^lou, op. cit, pp. to and * p. 441, above. 

* Gal. iii. 24. * p. 44a, above. » p. 459, above. 
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choses et en mtene temps qui ne donne pas la gr&ce, qui la signifie seule- 
ment. C’est une sorte de pierre d'attente, d’appel. . . . Que fera le chris- 
danisme? Crtera-t-il des rites disdncts de ceux des autres religions? 
Pas du tout. Le christianisme prendra tous cea geates sacr^s de toutes lea 
religions, mais il les chargera de la grice du Christ. Alors cette eau du 
Gange, dans la mesure oCt elle devient le baptfime, devient le moyen de 
la r^gin^ration sumaturelle des hommes. C’est bien le mime repas, 
mais ce pain qui aura itd brisd n’est pas seulement un symbole, effective- 
ment il nous ^t communier fa la r^iti mime de Jdsus-Christ. Alors nous 
voyons tris bien ce qui sc ressemble et ce qui est different. C’est presque 
pareit et e’est totalement different. C’est pareil quant au geste mais c’est 
different parce qu'il y a toute la difference entre la figure et la rialiti, 
entre le geste qui est un geste d’attente et le don. Et e'est Ifa I’essentiel du 
christianisme: le don par Dieu de la grfice divine et de la vie divine.’* 


5. But there has always been a tension in the relationship of Chris¬ 
tianity with other religions: a tension between apprehending them as a 
^aeparatio evemgelica and apprehending them as obstacles to the spread¬ 
ing of the Gospel. This tension reflects the inherent ambiguity of other 
religions, which are at the same time both ‘precursors’ and ‘adversaries’; 
and it springs from the essential nature of a revelation which is at once 
exclusive and universal, which proclaims itself as Truth among partial 
truths and falsehoods, which makes absolute claims and knows (in a 
sense) that they will be rejected, which is a light shining in a darlmess 
that has not comprehended it. 


'Some speak grudgingly or fauh-findingly about the heights of the 
non-Christian religions and are inclined to lay all stress on their horrible 
depths. Others assiduously emphasise the heights of these religions but 
remain largely silent about the dark sides. Both, therefore, have a dis¬ 
torted view of these religions, not so much because they unduly vituperate 
or unduly praise them (although they certainly do so), but b^use they 
have a distorted view of Man, whose nature is angelic and satanic. We 
must honestly recognise the angel as well as the demon in Man, wherever 
we find him, in Christendom, in Hinduism, in China or anywhere else.’* 


You describe the ‘diabolical’ theory of Paganism as an 'ingenious hypo* 
thesis’ of ‘Early Modern Western Christian missionaries'.* But it goes 
back at least to St. Paul, who saw Paganism as bondage tore oro^x^td 
Tov xdo/iov.^ You imply that it is a perverse ‘hypothesis’. Perverse and 
uncharitable, of course, its application can be and often has been, but it 
orimnates in spiritual insight into the intrinsically demonic potentialities 
of Paganism. W'hat St. Paul describes in Rom. i. 20-25 ^ 
experience of every missionary: that other religions are not only fore¬ 
shadowings of Chinstianity, but also genuine autonomous idolatries, 
manifestations of the forces of spiritual evil that Christ came to van¬ 
quish.* Consequently Christian missionary thought has always moved 


> Dtnitioti, «p. dt., PP;75~^. 

* Knemer, Hendrik: Tfu Ckmtian Matagt in a Ncm-Christieii World (London 
1938, publiihed for the Intemationel MUeionary Council by the Edinburg Houie 
PreeO. p. 
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between tvi’o poles, an emphasis on the similarities in Paganism to Chris¬ 
tianity, and an emphasis on the radical otherness of Christianity. The 
first view is perhaps represented most clearly today by Roman Catholics 
like Dani^lou, who are in the tradition of Matteo Ricci, while the*radical* 
view has its classic modem expression in the book already quoted of 
Kraemer’s, a Calvinist scholar who has had long missionary experience 
in the Far East. The two views are complementary: there is not con¬ 
tradiction between them, but a necessary tension. Therefore 

'le rapport du christianisme aux autres religions . . . est d’une part 
historique, e’est-k-dire qu’il y a entre le diristianisme et les autres 
religions une relation "chronologique", dans la mesure oh il reprisente 
ce k quoi tout le reste aboudt; mais e’est en mtme temps une relation 
“dramatique’', e’eat-k-dire que, s'il est vrai que le christianisme achkve, 
il faut dire aussi qu'il d£tniit et que, par consequent, les religions paiennes 
d’une part s’^panouissent en lui, et d’autre part meurent pour lui faire 
place.*' 

The ‘dramatic’ relationship becomes most apparent at the point where 
another religion rejects its vocation of being a precursor of Christianity 
and passes over into the attitude of an adversary, as the Jews them¬ 
selves did when confronted with Jesus Christ. This is how Dani^lou 
sees the ultimate opposition between the Syriac tradition and the Indie 
tradition: 

'Bouddha a Tvin des grands pr^curseurs du Christ et sera son dernier 
adversaire. Bouddha, reprdsentant Eminent de la religion cosmique, 
pr^biblique, est k la fois celui qui dans les profondeurs du passd a 
pripaii mysUrieusement I’lnde k recevoir Jisus-Christ, en faisant 
r^ducation de son kme, et e’est encore lui qui dans le drame spirituel 
supreme du monde, quand Israel lui-meme ‘*$era int^gre”,* disputera 
rime de I’lnde au Christ, en opposant k Tuniversalisme chretien I'univer- 
salisme de la religion cosmique, qui est ce qui lui ressemble le plus, la 
caricature de la catholicity, le syncrydsme.’^ 

Perhaps the most that can be said about the history of this tension in 
the Christian attitude to other religions is that, as Christianity has 
become less concerned with primitive religions of the kind that it super¬ 
seded in the Roman Empire and has become more concerned with the 
other Higher Religions, so its emphasis has shifted from apprehension 
of the demonic character of other religions to recognition of their prat- 
paraiio evangelica. But this, once again, has taken place within the 
abiding framework of tension, of a ‘dramatic’ relationship, because these 
spring from the very nature of spiritual life and of Christianity itself. 
Now, as always, Christianity comes not only to fulfil, but also to purge. 

‘When the word "approach” is taken in the sense of Christianity as a 
total religious 8>'8tem approaching the non-Christian religions as total 
religious systems, there is only difference and antithesis, and this must 
be so because they arc radically different. To minimise this results in a 
weakening and blurring of the true character of Christianity. Wilamowicz 
in his ... book oh The Faith of the Greeks mentions as one of the principal 
ressons of the victory of Christianity in the Ancient World the fact that 
it rejected all other gods and proclaimed the absolute monarchy of the 

> I>aai£lou, op. etc, p. 9. > Rom. zi. 51. 1 Dsniyiou, op. cic, pp. 67-6S. 
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One Living God; in other words, that it remained tnie to its essential 
nature. To remain true to its essential character is also io>day the un¬ 
breakable law of Christianity.’* 

Let it be added that for a Christian to speak of the demonic potentiali¬ 
ties of other religions does not preclude recognition of the possibility of 
demonic perversion of Christianity itself: it implies it The Christian 
will be grateful for your insistence that 'the intransigence of the Chris¬ 
tian martyrs degenerated into the intolerance of Christian persecutors’,* 
and will confess the spiritual truth in your criticisms of Christianity,* 
even when he disagrees with the way in which they are formulated. 
Corruptio optimi pessima. For the Chmtian, the discussion of the rela¬ 
tions between Christianity and the other Higher Religions has to start 
from its recognition that Christians, more than anyone else, are under 
judgement. 

'The only valid and indestructible foundation of missions is the 
apostolic consciousness of joyful obedience to God's Will as manifested 
in the revelation in Christ, and our gratitude for this divine giit. All 
questions of superiority in the field of cultural experience or psychological 
religious experience arc irrelevant in this context. No pretensions what¬ 
ever, deriv^ from presumably superior ethical or religious or cultural 
elements, have anything to do with the apostolic claim and obligation of 
Christianity. Its only foundation is the objective and plain reality of 
God’s revelation in Christ, and therefore, speaking fund^entally, it is 
quite immaterial whether World asks for it or not The only way to 
become wholly purged firom all kinds of superiority-feeling is, not the 
direct pursuit of a sympathetic or generous spirit ton'ards other cultural 
experiences, however praiseworthy and valuable this may be, but the 
radically apostolic attitude; for this presupposes the not less radical 
humility that issues frmn the fact that all men of all civilisations (the 
“Christian” included) are, in the light of God's revelation, forlorn 
sinners and rebellious children of God.’* 

6 . For these reasons the Christian critic will, I think, be dissatisfied 
with your handling of 'the crux for an historian brought up in the 
Christian tradition’, and will hold that your solution of d^e problem of 
the relationship between Christianity and the other Higher Religions 
fails to be in Christian terms. He wUl be able to accept neither your 
premiss of the spiritual equivalence of the Higher Regions derived 
from the seconthuy civilizations nor the conclusion, to which it in¬ 
evitably leads, that they have a common destiny.* He will note that in 
due course you qualify yom assumption by tentatively suggesting a 
spiritual deficiency in the Indie religions which has led to an apparently 
inconsistent assimilation to Christianity;^ but it will seem to him that 
in the end, with your argument of the 'harmony* or ‘symphony’ of the 
Higher Religions,^ you yourself capitulate to a Hindu mode of thought 

* Knemer, op. cit., pp. 30^-1. 

> On p. 439. tbove. > On pp. 440->i •nd 45a, tbore. 

* Krtem«r, op. etc, p. 300. * pp. 441-3. above. 

* VII. A (ill) (J) 3. Annex, ‘Immortality and Karma’, p. 758, Dclow; VII. A (ui) («), 
Annex II, ‘Higher Religion! and Paychological Typea*, pp. 719, 735. n. 1, and 733, 
above; cp. V. v*. 45-47. 

t p. 428, above, and VII. A (iii) (e). Annex II, ‘Higher Reltgioni and Payehological 
Typei’, p. 735. 
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'Hinduism is wholly free from the strange obsession of the Semitic 
faiths that the acceptance of a particular religious metsphysic is necessary 
for salvation. ... The main note of Hinduism is one of respect and good 
will for other creeds. When a worshipper of Vijnu had a feeling in his 
heart against a worshipper of Siva and he bowed before the image of 
Vifnu, the face of-the image divided itself in half and Siva appeared on 
one side and Vi$nu on the other, and the two smiling as one face on the 
bigoted worshipper told him that Vi^^u and Siva were one. ... 

‘To obliterate every other religion than one’s own is a sort of bolshevism 
in religion which we must try to prevent We can do so only if we accept 
something like the Hindu solution, which seeks d)e unity of religion not 
in a common creed but in a common quest. Let us believe in a unity of 
spirit and not of organisation, a unity which secures ample liberty not 
only for every individual but for every type of organised life which has 
proved itself effective. For almost all historical forms of life and thought 
can claim the sanction of experience and so the authority of God. The 
World would be a much poorer thing if one creed absorbed the rest. 
God wills a rich harmony and not a colourless uniformity. The compre¬ 
hensive and synthetic spirit of Hinduism has made it a mighty forest 
with a thousand waving arms each ful 511 ing its function and all Erected 
by the spirit of God. Each thing in its place and all associated in the 
divine concert making with their various voices and even dissonances, as 
Heraclitus would say, the most exquisite harmony should be our ide^.’’ 

This is the same position that you finally arrive at, in words very similar 
to your own.* Nor will the Christian critic be touched by the argument 
which governs your discussion throughout, and is at once its starting- 
point and its conclusion, that 'each religion is ever seeking, like the 
psychological type which it serves, to achieve the impossible feat of 
ministering to the whole gamut of the Psyche’s elemental needs for 
expression. The feat is impossible because there is not, and cannot be, 
any spiritual organ capable of playing a psychic diapason; and therefore 
any existing higher religion that aspires to become the Universal Religion 
is doomed to disappointment’.’ He will reject this psychological rela¬ 
tivism, first, because of the methodological doubts which I have sug¬ 
gested above; secondly, because it attributes an established sdentinc 
validity to a typological theory which is only one (and not the most 
widely accepted) among many, and which is at best no more than the 
intuitive schematizing of a great psychological artist; and, thirdly, 
because the evidence which you abundantly provide suggests that each 
Higher Religion in fact attains considerable success, by its internal 
development and articulation, in 'ministering to the whole gamut of the 
Pt^che’s [hypothetical] elemental needs for expression’. But he will 
reject it alki for the a priori reason that the Christian Revelation is non¬ 
sense if there is only an ‘arbitrarily favoured fraction of Mankind that 
happens to be psychologically equipped’^ for the acceptance of the Gospel. 

'We Catholics do not quarrel with the methods of the religious historian, 

• Rtdhakrithnan, S.: Th* Hindu Vim ef Lift (London I0»7, Alim & Unwin), pp. 37 
and S^5?* 

* Cd. Clenwnt Webb’a critidam of Hinduim, quoted ibid., p. 48. 

> Vll. A (iii) (o), Annex II, ‘Higher Religiona and Piychological Typea', p. 734, 
above, tnnepoaed from the peat tenae into the preaent. « p. 443, at^ve. 
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so long as he keeps within his proper limits, wiUun the limits of historical 
data and proved historical fact, and so long as he does not claim in his 
classification of religious types to pass decisive judgment upon the 
essential nature of the religious structure which he has under examination. 
We Catholics acknowledge readily, without any shame, nay with pride, 
that Catholicism cannot be identified simply and wholly with primitive 
Christianity, nor even with the Gospel of Christ, in the same way that 
the great oak cannot be identified with the tiny acorn, litere is no 
mechanical identity, but an organic identity. And we go further and say 
that thousands of years hence Catholicism will probably be even richer, 
more luxuriant, more manifold in dogma, morals, law and worship than 
the Catholicism of the present day. A religious historian of the fifth 
millennium A.d. will without difficulty discover in Catholicism concep¬ 
tions and forms and practices which derive from India, China and Japan, 
and he will have to recognise a far more obvious "complex of opposites”. 
It is quite true, Catholicism is a union of contraries. But contraries 
are not contradictories. \Vherever there is life, there you must have con¬ 
flict and contrariety. ... All peoples, each with their special aptitudes, are 
her [the Catholic Church's] children, and all bring their gifts into 
the sanctuary. The elasticity, freshness of mind and sense of form of the 
Romsn combine with the penetration, profundity and inwardness of the 
German, and with the sobriety, discretion and good sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The piety and modesty of the Chinaman unite with the subtlety 
and depth of the Indian, and with the practicality and initiative of the 
American. It is unity in illness, fullness in unity. The individual life of 
men and peoples—the most precious thing in the World and unique in 
character—flows with its rich and sparkling waters in all the innumerable 
courses and channels dug by missionaries in far lands; and those countless 
tributaries flow into the Church, and, purifled in the Holy Spirit by its 
infallible teaching, merge into a single mighty stream, into one great 
flood which flows through all Humanity, ferti^ing and purifying as it 
goes. That is the true conception of the Catholic Church.’* 

The difference between this passage and the quotation from Radha- 
krishnan above, which b so close to youf own view, is the difference 
between Catholicism and syncretism. Karl Adam is a Roman Catholic; 
Protestants see the development of the Church in federal rather than 
unitary terms as the propagation of autonomous and self-propagating 
indigenous churches.’ Indeed, the reason why Protestants of the Re¬ 
formed tradition would hesitate to accept the quotation from Karl Adam 
with the substitution of 'Christianity' for 'Catholicism' is because of the 
belief that the Roman Catholic theory of the development of doctrine 
compromises the purity of the original tcqpvyua and tlut Roman Catholi¬ 
cism already goes too far in the direction of syncretism.^ But this issue 
between the Roman Catholic Church, the members of the World Council 
of Churches, and the Moscow Patriarchate, which together compose the 
Christian World today (which is also an issue nithin each church, as it 
was between Matteo j^cci and Clement XI, who finally condemned his 
methods) is nothing compared with their common distance from your 

■ Adun, KatI : Tht Spirit «/ CaihoUeim, truulated by Doin Justin McCum, O.S.B., 
(London 1929, Sh«cd it Wtra), pp. a and 146. 

* Cp. the writings of K. S. Latourette and Kraemer. op. cit., pp. 405-27. 

i Cp. Kraemer. op. ett, pp. 405-4. 

BssM.ni Bb^ 
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own conclusion. For it is a debate within the common ground of con¬ 
viction that the Church (however defined, and whatever its proper 
methods) is in the World to redeem it and that its raison tTitre is to 
convert all nations. Paul’s doctrine of the gathering of the Gentiles’ is 
only a development of Christ’s own declaration of the oecumenical 
character of His mission, and is foreshadowed, in simpler ter^, by the 
Prophets’ vision of an ultimate day in which all the World will acknow¬ 
ledge the God of Israel. 

'And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mounts^, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
people shall go and say, Ccone ye, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the of Jacob; and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. ... In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in d)e midst of the land of Egypt, and a 
pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and 
for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt; for they shall 
cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and He shall send them a 
saviour, and a great one, and He shaU deliver them. And the Lord shall 
be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, 
and shall do sacrifice and obladon; yea, they shall vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and perform it And the l>ord shall smite Egypt: He shall smite 
and heal it: and they shall return even to the Lord, and He shall be 
intreated of them, and shall heal them. In that day, shall there be a 
highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the £g>'ptian into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve 
with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the tluid with Egypt and 
with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land: Whom ^e Lord 
of hosts shall bless, 8a>’ing, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria, 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.’* 

But, while he will disagree with 90 much that you say, the Christian 
critic will be deeply grateful to you for this Part, because it will appear 
to him that, just as you have abandoned your original judgement that all 
civilizations are philosophically equivalent and have found that 'civiliza¬ 
tions ... have ceased to constitute intelligible fields of study for us and 
have forfeited their historical significance except in so far as they minister 
to the progress of Religion’,^ so the suppressed logic of your argument 
(rather than the weight of your evidence) drives on towards discarding 
your assumption that all higher religions are spiritually equivalent, and 
to the conclusion that the higher religions in their turn cease to be 
intellirible fields of study and forfeit their historical significance except 
in so far as they are related to Christianity. 

* e.g. GsL in. 28, Eph. i. 10, it. rx-14. Col. iii. ti. 

* 1 m. ti. a-3 (ep. Mic. iv. 1-3), xix. 

» p. 4f9, tbow. 
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The recentness of the epiphany of the higher religions was advertised 
by the importance of the role that Holy Writ played in their life; for 
writing and reading were highly sophisticated media of mental inter¬ 
course, inasmuch as they were devices which reduced to a minimum the 
element of physical action entailed. 

\^en Faust* substitutes ‘Deed' for ‘Word’ in the opening verse of 
the Gospel according; to Saint John in which the Evangelist declares 
what ‘was in the begmning’, the audacious reviser is showing himself a 
good historian; for a lively form of action is the natural means by which 
Man communicates his wishes, feelinra, and thoughts to his fellow; 
and, in the progressive development of the semantic art, we may guess 
that a choric mime preceded a choric drama in which physical action 
was accompanied by intelligible words, as we know that words chanted 
by a choir as an accompaniment to dramatic action preceded words sung 
or recited by an individual prophet or bard to a listening audience. This 
living word disengaged from corporate physical action must have seemed 
a poor substitute at first, before the gradual exploration of its latent 
potentialities; and, if the sounding word that lives on the speaker’s lips 
and in the hearer’s car would seem a bloodless medium of intercourse 
to the ecstatic participant in a Bacchic chorus, he would feel, fl/oritori, 
that the silent word engraved, inscribed, or printed on stone, potsherd, 
parchment, or paper was too jejune to be taken seriously. The art of 
writing had, however, been coeval with the species of Society that we 
have called ‘civilizations’, at any rate in the Old World; and the posses¬ 
sion of ‘household books’, sacred or profane, had been charactensUc of 
Old World civilizations of all generations later than the first—-though 
the inanimate means of preserving these literary treasures, which had 
always been available since they had first been brought into existence, 
had been spumed, through long ages, in favour of a living transmission 
of ‘Homer’ from rhapsode to rha^de, and of the Qur’in from hdfiz to 
hSjix, ‘not in tables of stone but in fle^y tables of the heart’.* 

These ‘household books’ had been of nvo kinds. There had been 
epics inspired by the experience of barbarians belonging to the external 
proletariat of an antec^ent civilization,* and there had been sacred 
books inspired by the different experience of an antecedent civilization’s 
internal proletariat. The Bible and the Qur’Sn were classic examples of 
the Sacred Book, and ‘Homer’, the Mahabharata, and the Icelandic 
Saga of the Epic, Usually the Epic had been in the ascendant in a 
civilization that had been affiliated to a predecessor through a barb^an 
heroic age, and the Sacred Book in a civilization that had been affihated 
to a predecessor through a church. Broadly speaking, ‘Homer’ had held 
in Hellenic life the place that the Bible had held in the lives of Western 

■ Goethe; Fautt, Pert 1 , 11 . 1214-37. 

* a Cor. iu. 3. 


* See V. V. 194-3371 pattim. 
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and Orthodox Christendom. Like the Bible, the Homeric Epic had been 
taken for granted, had been treasured as a KT-fjixa is cwi,' had been con¬ 
sulted as an oracle, had been quoted for emotional and aesthetic effect, 
and had been constantly reinterpreted, to suit the needs of different ages, 
till meanings had been read into it that would have been unintelligible 
to its makers. But this distinction between two classes of Civilization 
differentiated by different types of ‘household book’ i^as not clear-cut. 
In Western Christendom, for example, there had been an abortive 
Teutonic Epic which might conceivably have lived to play the part of 
‘Homer’ if the Bible had not eclipsed it at the dawn of Western history,* 
while in the Indie World the epic poetry of the barbarian Aryas had not 
indeed been eclipsed, but been decidedly outshone, by a sacred book, 
in the shape of i\xe Vedas, of which the nucleus, at any rate, had been 
bequeath^ to the Indie Society by the same barbarians. 

Barbarian sacred books, however, were as rare as religious epics; and 
this was no accident; for the normal association of sacred books with 
higher religions derived from a characteristic of higher religions that 
was one of their distinguishing features. The higher reti^ons had been 
founded and developed by personalities that had become l^toric through 
impressing themselves on the imagination of Posterity; and the medium 
through which they had made this personal impression on disciples who 
had never seen them in the hesh had been a message enshrined in a 
sacred book preserved ‘in the tables of the heart’ if not on paper.* 

■ Thucydides, Book I. chap. zz. * See I. i. 449 > n- 

I Aa the writer of this Study nw it, the Mehlytaa had been conjured out of the 
philoaophy of the Buddha by the tiva and works of Afvagboiba, Nagarjuna, and 
Vaaubaouu faeeEUot, Sir Ch.; end BudcUum (London 1921, Edwai^ Antold, 

3 vola.), Tol. it, pp. 82-^), while the poat-Buddhaic and anti*Buddnatc Hinduiam which 
waa one of the tour prindpel living higher religw^a in the wricer’a day had been inapired 
from the tame source in the life and worka of Sankara (ace Eliot, op. cit, vol. ii, pp. 
206-11). The conformity in thia rcapcct between the Buddhaiitic and the Judsiattc 
higher reli^ona, which had atnick the writer’i eye, waa queried by Mr. Martin Wight in 
the following commit: _ 

'Surely neither Hinduiam nor the Mabiyina wia founded by an hiatoric peraonality, 
and neither haa a sacred book which enahrinc* such a personality's messsge. Is there 
not a radical difference between the two higher relinona of the Judaic tradition, which 
are prophetic religions, with historical founder! ana aacred hooka lentu itrietc, and on 
the other hand the two higher reli^ona of the Indie tradition, which are non-historksl 
sad noa*prophetic (except in the indirect d^ree in which the MahBytna derivea from 
the Hioayina). and whose sacred literature it heterogeneous? 

‘The following distinctions seem to me, if they are not very wide of the mark, to 
belong to your exposition: 

'(i) Hinduism: sacred liurature of the barbarian ^ie kind, as you asy: 

‘(ii) Hinayfna: The Peli Canon, at leait in Tkt Dueottna of tka Bttddha and perhaps 
The Book ef th* Great Deceate, ia analogous to the Gospels in being the recora of an 
historic personality; but, since you classify Gautama at a philoaopher, not a prophet, 
perhaps one should say anslogout to the Platonic and Xenophonuc record of SoMtea 
and m the Confudsn AnaUett; 

'(tii) Mahiyftna: the Sanskrit Cason, in so far as I can grasp its nature, consists in a 
tiny kernel of hiatoric and prophetic record (such kernel as can be found in the livea of 
the Buddha), if one is to think of the Buddha at having been posthumously tranimogri- 
6ed from a philosopher into a prophet in the development from the Hinsyina into Ae 
MaUyifu, surrounded by a vast pulpy fruit of devotional and theologico-pbilosophkal 
writirm in the Sutras and related documents. Would it be a fair comparison to say that 
the huhapnian sacred literature resembles the Christian Patristic writings divor^ 
from the Old and New Tettarnema?' 

The writer would agree that in the two Buddhaiatic higher religions, at compared 
with the two Judaiatic, the part played by hiatorical peraonalities 1^ by acripturea 
purporting to enshrine their personal tea^ng wis not of the same overwhelming 
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Such sacred books had not established their authority without a 
struggle, however great might have been the prestige of the prophets 
whose messages they had embodied; for they had never found the 
domain of Relimon untenanted. A traditional corporate liturgy, operated 
by a priesthood, had alth'ays been before them in the held, and, in so far 
as they had succeeded in winning their way against such time-honoured 
rites and securely vested interests, they had triumphed through managing 
to meet some importunate unsatisfied social need. 

One emergency that had made the fortune of sacred books had been 
the social calamity of deracination. ‘Displaced persons', whether they be 
refugees or deportees, are physically prevented by their geographical 
removal from continuing to worship at their ancestral shrines; and, since 
the due celebration of a rite at the proper place may be as essential to 
the religious efficacy of the proceedings as the performance of the proper 
gestures and the utterance of the proper words, the members of an 
exiled community may find themselves debarred from perpetuating the 
liturgy that has been their traditional means of communion with their 
god and with one another. In exile, this communion will have become 
more than ever precious, since it will be the sole remaining sustenance 
of a communal life which has lost its roots in a soil that the exiles can 
no longer call their own; and there will be a proportionately strong 
incentive to find some new medium of religious communion to replace 
the liturgy that has been abandoned perforce. In this desperate emer¬ 
gency a sacred book recorded in the tables of the heart-—or even in the 
less durable, but hardly less portable medium of ink and paper—^may 
save the situation by talcing the lost liturgy’s place. 

The classic example of this enforced replacement of a liturgy by a 
book is, of course, the ritual revolution which was Jewry's response to 
the ordeal of being dispersed abroad among the Gentiles. In the Jewish 
communities of the Diaspork the priest offering sacrifices at the altar 
in the Temple at Jerusalem had to be supplanted by a reader reenting 
from the books of the Law and the Prophets on a reading-stand in the 
synagogue; and after the destruction of the Temple and the Roman 
Government's ban on the residence of Jews in Aelia Capitolina—the 
Hellenic dQr founded by Hadrian on the site where Jerusalem had stood 
—the Diaspork's form of worship was the sole form surviving. This 
triumph of the Torsh in the Jewish Diaspork is manifestly an example 
of the same stimulating effect of new ground that we have observed 
already in another context,* where we have noticed how the Hellenic 
and Teutonic Epic and the Scandinavian Saga all flowered overseas— 
in Ionia, in Britain, and in Iceland—after a migration on board ship 
which had given the diction of poetry an opportunity to shake itself 
free from the trammels of an eaith-bound ritual in order to become a 


importance at it waa in Christianity and Islam. On the other hand, he would maintain 
that the resentblance in this respect between the two pairs of living hifber religiorui 
became not merely apparent but atraificant when they were viewed sfainst the foil of 
antecedent primitive religiona in which the alpha and the omesa of piety consisted in 
the corporate performance of traditional rites, and in which neither scriptures nor 
historiai personalities played any part at all. 

< In II.ii. 9S-96. 
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vehicle for expressing experiences that were, not corporate and repeti¬ 
tive, but personal and unique. 

Another emergency that had made the fortune of a sacred book had 
been a revolutionary change in the direction of mimesis—a revolution 
precipitated, not by external forces driving a community into physical 
exile, but by a voluntary and deliberate transfer of allegiance from an 
ancestral tradition preserved by a priesthood to a revelation proclaimed 
by a prophet. If the formidable authority conferred on the priests by 
their custody of tradition is to be challenged, the challenge can be 
delivered only by the word of God Himself as revealed in His prophet's 
message; for, if that message is once recognized to be authentic, it must 
override the rulings of priests who arc not God’s spokesmen but merely 
His ministers; and, though the winged words of God’s living human 
spokesman will be likely to have both a greater virtue* and a greater 
effect than any written testament, dumb scripture has one decisive 
posthumous advantage over the living voice. Scripture can attain a 
longevity which, at second hand, will multiply a hundredfold the brief 
life-span of the prophet whose message tfajs frozen echo perpetuates. 
Holy Writ that purports to enshrine prophetic revelation is thus a 
maUaa preshyteronm that is a literal godsend to rebels against sacerdotal 
authority. The followers of the Prophets of Israel and Judah and of 
Zarathustra made effective use of this weapon against the priests of their 
day; the Scribes and Pharisees used it against the Sadducees; the Pro¬ 
testant Reformers used it against the Papal Church. 

This revolutionary attack in the name of Holy Writ lad been met by 
the priests with varying degrees of success in different cases. The Jewish 
priesthood was eventually worsted by a combination of adverse circum¬ 
stances : the Sabylonish Opdvity; the permanent preponderance of the 
Diaspork over a reconstituted temple-state at Jerusalem; the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans and consequent cessation of the Hiero- 
solymitan liturgy of sacrifice; and, above all, the gradual change of out¬ 
look and £thos in Jewry from a communal towards an individu^ relation 
to God. On the other hand the Magi sienally defeated Zarathustra by 
pla^g uMn his too simple-minded Followers the confidence-trick 
which the English King Richard II sought to play upon a rebel peasantry 
when he cried T will be your leaderl’; and, by an equally skilful use 
of similar tactics, the Brahmans had managed to survive the epiphanies 
of a long series of sacred books, from the Vedas onwards. The error of 
short-sighted priests who had clumsily ensured the prophets’ triumph 
by ill-advisedly putting them to dtith had been retrieved by those 
priests’ far-sighted children, who had contrived to sterilize the martyrs’ 
spiritual legacies by building their sepulchres ;* and the efficacy of this 
stratagem bad been so great that it had prov^ able to weather even a 

■ *Tbe i^n force in promoting higher ipirituality or morality among men haa beert 
ilM apparition of prophetic souls whose teaching cannot be accounted for by what went 
before them, and who appear by their commanding influence to drive men by a new 
impulse in a new direction. The new impulse is, perhaps, never afterwards wholly 
cxlMusted or lost. But it becomes merged in the general channel with other currents, 
iM, though It tddi something to the whole, it tenoa to become less and lets distinctive 
(Gore, entries: Ths Phthtephy of tko Good Lifi (EvciYmtn edition), p. c8). 

* Matt, xxiii. ap-jt; Luke id. 47-48. 
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scathing exposure. They *say: If we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets.’* The priest had drawn the sting of the prophet’s message 
when, under the cloak of a feigned repentance, he had constituted him* 
self the official interpreter of the prophetic books. 

The tale of sacred books whose fortunes had been made either by the 
accident of physical exile or by the act of spiritual revolt had sub* 
sequently been increased by the working of the motive of emulation; 
for an established sacred book is an impressive instrument of power 
which confers on its possessors an enviable prestige in the estimation of 
parvenus who have no Scriptures of their own to pit against it; and the 
obvious remedy for a new religion is to put itself on equal terms with its 
seniors by producing a distinctive sacred book of its own. The Primitive 
Christian Church created the Bible by adding the New Testament to an 
Old Testament that was its scriptural heritage from Jewry. The children 
of the Arabs of 'the Days of Ignorance’ could hold up their heads in face 
of the Jewish and Christian 'People of the Book’ when they had received 
the Qur’Sn from the divinely inspired lips of their own prophet Muham¬ 
mad. The Sikhs challenged the Qur’in by compiling the Granth; Joseph 
Smith challenged the Bible by producing the Book of Mormon, and 
Mary Baker Eddy by publishing Scimee and Health.* 

Thus emulation, revolt, and &cile had all played their part in provid¬ 
ing opportunities for Holy Writ to assert its authority at the expense of 
'priestcraft’. This conflict betw*een priest and book was one expression 
of a more fimdamental antagonism between the incubus of a tr^itional 
collectivism and the aspiration of an individual soul to enter into personal 
communion with God, and on this showing the future might appear to 
lie with Holy Writ—though this tentative judgement might be dis¬ 
counted as a Jewish, Protestant, Muslim, and Sikh aberration by Catholic 
Christian champions of sacerdotalism. In any event, experience indicated 
that priestcraft was not likely to be driven off the field either quickly or 
easily, considering the ability that it had already shown in quoting 
scripture to its purpose. 

'The established religion [always] appeals to [the sacred books]. It 
declares their contents to be everlasting and sacrosanct; but in reality it 
is the Establishment, and not the Scriptures, that determines, st its own 
discretion, the content of its doctrine. What is in agreement with the 
Establishrnent’s position is deduced from the text of the sacred book; 
everything else is twisted round and very often inte^reted into the very 
opposite of its original meaning, or else is simply ignored; and woe to 
him who should venture to apped to this [original meaning] or to declare 

> Mttt. zzili. 30. 

* Mr. Martui Wight note*: ‘And the stae process appears to have occurred, not 
detil^tely but subconacioutly, in Marxian Communism aa it has developed into ■ 
religion, to that the wriiinga of Marx and Engels have come to occupy the place of the 
Old Testament in Christian holy writ, the wntirm of Lenin (in whose life the Marxian 
meaning of Mtatonr became incarnate, aa the Christian meaning of History became 
incarnate in the Lift and Passion of Ctu^) have become the counterpart of the Gospela. 
and the writings of Stalin have come to resemble the Pauline Epiatlea—the principal 
authorised interpretation of the htstoricsl revelation, which ahsilow and mistaken critics 
regtrd, in eithtr case, aa having been a perversioa, but which was, in either case, a 
formulation and fulfilment.' 
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it to be binding. The last word lies, not with the sacred book, but wi^ 
the tradition that the Church has created and now embodies. The Vedtc 
hymns (to take one example) contain not a word about Brahma, not a 
word about Shiva, and very little about Vishnu; the Bible contains not 
a word about the fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Church; about 
the commanding position of the priesthood and the Papacy, about the 
cult of the Saints, the worship of the Host, the sacraments, Purgatory, 
confession, and so on.* Conversely the Holy Scriptures include books that 
have nothing in the world to do with Religion: historical works, sagas 
and romances; collections of erotic poetry like the Song of Songs; and 
sceptical philosophical works like QoheUth, which are transformed into 
revelations of religious mysteries by master-strokes of eccl^iasdcal 
interpretation. Paradoxical though this may soxmd, it can positively ^ 
maintained that, for any hilly developed religion, the contents of its 
sacred books are virtually a matter of complete indifference; any book 
in the world may beccane a sacred book through some freak of Chance.'* 

This cynically written passage would appear, on consideration, to be 
neither so paradoxical nor so shocking as it might seem at first sight; 
for, while it was true that the origin^ meaning of Holy Writ always 
might be, and sometimes had been, misinterpreted to suit the institu¬ 
tional interests of a church that was hypocritically professing a scrupu¬ 
lous respect for the divine revelation of which it claimed to be the 
divinely appointed trustee, it was also true that the reading of new 

* Hindu tnd Christun apoloattcs would, oo doubt, retort to this iweepins auertion by 
copknu dtatiooB of Holy writ at a wamat for their practices and beliefs.—-A.J.T. 

* Meyer, E.: Gtsehitku dts AlterUsw, rol. i. Part II, 4th ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 
X9ai, Cotta), p. to. 

Mr. Martio Wight comments: *Tbia is a fiacinating quotation, but, if you end on 
this Vedtairean note and implicitly commit yourielf to an accepunce of Ounce as the 
determining fictor, you will seem once again to swing the balance too far and to apeak 
inconaiitcnUy with what you say elaewbere. The reader nuy legitimately feel that you 
cannot be both as sceptical and anti-providential in your historical conclusion sbout the 
Chrisctan Scriptures and as Christian as, in general, you are throughout this Part.’ To 
this the writer would reply that a feeling which might be legitimate for hia reader might 
at the same time be, for the writer, an illegitimate temptation to evade an ordeal which 
he had been challenged to encounter and to endure. Stntio il exerweior; but the painful- 
ness of a tension between unreconciled dictates of Heart and Head gives Dipaychus no 
warrant for ev'ading the pain by opting exclusively for one or other of these two con¬ 
flicting masten, so Tong m the price of thus cutting the knot is the deliberate aacriflee of 
aincere convictions. So far from that, the natural burtun impulse to find and apply an 
anaesthetic, without counting the coat, might be a temptation that ought to be itrenuoualy 
resisted. Tlic boddhiaattva who refraiiu from fading out into Nirvdna when this is at 
last within hia reach tray be doing better than the arbat who recogniies and pursues 
iM other god than that of entering into hh rest, if the beddhiaattva's motive for thus 
deliberatuy tarrying in the ptinfuTrealm of mental strife is a aincere desire to continue 
to play one creature’a tiny part in a common search for ’the glorious liberty’ in quest 
of which 'the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until itow’ 
(Rom. viii. ai-aa). The war between Heart and Head by which the writer’s generation 
in a Weatemiting World was being ravaged seemed to him to be s tribulation which 
that generation must expect to contioue to endure all the days of its brief life on E^h. 
Its vocation seemed to him to be. not to seek release from this ordeal, but to play a 
manful part in serting God by humbly h^ing Him to turn Hia creatures' tribulation 
to account for HU own creative purposes. The tribulation of being vouchsafed no more 
than a Piirah sight of the Promised Land was visited by the Lord upon Moses and was 
accepted by Moaea at the Lord’s hand without repirung; and this lut trial was the 
consummation of a lifetime of toil snd frustration. Yet this servant of tha Lord who thus 
died without ever crossing the Jordan had not lived in vain on that account: for he had 
lived to play hia part, through forty yean of wandering in the Wildemesa. in finding a 
way for Israel to reach the borders of a Promised Land from the providentially opened 
doors of a House of Bondage. 
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meanings into old words was one of the Human Spirit’s well-tried and 
well-justified methods of gaining fresh spiritual insight; and thus a Holy 
Writ which had originated as an imperfect vehicle for commemorating 
the inspired message of a dead prophet, and had survived to be per¬ 
verted into an effective instrument for promoting the mundane interests 
of a living church, might come to serve, in a third chapter of the story, 
as an organ for expressing new inspirations in the souls of the prophet’s 
followers in latter days when prophet and church in turn h^ passed 
away. 



VII. A (iii) (d) 3 . ANNEX 

IMMORTALITY AND KARMA 


If, as has been suggested in a previous passage,' History wins meaning 
and value for Man in so far as Man co-operates in History with God, this 
meaning and value of History must be found in some mode of being 
which transcends that of Human Life on Earth; for, while God is 
master of History, as of all things, God's life, in which Man shares by 
co-operating with Him, is not confined to the dimensioiis of Time and 
Space. God’s infinity is not just ubiquity, nor His eternity just ever¬ 
lastingness; and, on these analogies, the immortality attained by Man in 
virtue of a relation with God cannot be just Human Life disengaged from 
Space and prolonged in Time tn taecula saecuhrum. Time and Space had 
been shown by a Modem Western Science to be each unthinkable apart 
from the other; for they had been proved to be no more than abstrac¬ 
tions from a Reality which included both these theoretical components 
in so far as it could be said to include either. The bearing of this recent 
Western philosophic insight upon human destiny had b^n anticipated 
by an Epicurean school of Hellenic philosophy through an empirical 
observation of the trajectories of human lives in their passage through 
This World. 

Praeterea gigni pariter cum coix>ore et un& 
crescere sentimus pariterque senescere mentem. 
nam velut infirmo pueri teneroque vagantur 
corpore, sic animi sequitur sentenda tenvis. 
inde, ubi robuatis adolevit viribus aetas, 
consilium quoque maius et auedor est animi vis. 
post, ubi iam validis quassatum est viribus aevi 
corpus, et obtusis cedderunt viribus artus, 
claudicat ingenium, delirat lingua, labat meiu, 
omnia deficiunt et uno tempore desunc.* 

Whether the life-curve is thus carried to its natural term of a death ush¬ 
ered in by a gradual decay of physical and psychic ^culdes, or whether 
it is broken off short by a prenuture death through aeddent, it is in¬ 
conceivable that tills curve can be prolonged after death in the Time- 
dimension in which it has been either completed or interrupted in the 
course of life. 

Nor can Man's immortality be retrieved in the Time-dimension by 
equating it with the lasting difference which is made to the whole social 
future of Mankind on Earth by even the shortest life of the most in¬ 
significant personality. No doubt every human life-trajectory does have 
this endurir^ effect, just as the motion of a single atom or electron affects 
the e<^ilibrium of the whole physical universe. But this so-called 'imper- 
wnal immortality’ is no redemption of Man’s role In terrestrial history; 
it is the heart of the nightmare of Human Life on Earth without the 

■ On pp. 512-13, above. 

^ Lucnciua: D* Rmm Satura, Book III. U. 445-54. 
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fellowship of God; and the nightmare would not be dispelled even if we 
were warranted in inverting die poet’s melancholy renexion that 

The evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their bones.' 

If our acts in This Life are the stuff of which our immortality is made, 
this is in virtue of their influence, not on human affairs on Eaitb, but on 
the relation between the human actor and God, and we must believe that 
in God’s sight the spiritual balance-sheet of a human life on Earth is, for 

f ood or evil, of equal moment whether that life has been socially signi- 
cant or insignificant and whether it has been long or short. 

For such my faith or fondness—^which you will— 

This strange conviction would possess me still: 

That by heroic act or generous deed. 

Agony, abnegation, loving heed, 

Our mortal nature could from Time be freed, 

And suddenly outsoar, while still on Earth, 

Its long, low drag of days between the grave and birth, 

And touch a plane of life transcending Time’s, 

As a dull-ticking clock suddenly chiniM. 

Free of Time’s trammel, clear of Earth and Skies, 

In that immortal instant will they rise, 

And with a loftiness of being live 
Beyond the summits happiness can give: 

Fulfilled, though stricken; absolute, though bound; 

Effaced on Earth, and yet, beyond it, found; 

Traceless, and yet with more than fame renowned.* 

The sum of the spiritual values, positive and negative, that arise from 
the acts of a human being in his passage through Life on Earth had been 
designated Karma ('the product of action’) by philosophers of the Indie 
school, and they had perceived that the spiritual plane on which Karma 
waxes and wanes must be in a different dimension altogether from the 
dimensions of Space and Time. It >vould follow that Karma, once 
generated, would have an existence of its own that would not be affected 
by the death on Earth of the personality from whose earthly acts it had 
sprung; and this Indie vision might give Judaic souls an insight into the 
nature of an immortality which is not Ln Time but is both 'now’ and 
'always', if the two parties did not disagree in their judgement of the 
implications. 

In the sight of Judaically oriented souls, immortality was bound to 
seem an inestimable boon, even though the Soul's hope of Heaven might 
be haunted by a fear of Hell; for the hope of Heaven was a hope of com¬ 
munion with God in the Beatific Vision. In the sight of Indically oriented 
souls, immortality would be an intolerable burden, even if they did 
not believe, as they did believe, that a debit balance of Karma would 
condemn the vehicle of it to return to the sorrowful treadmill of birth- 


' ShaktpMre: yuiiiu Caeiar, Act HI. iccnc ii, II. 3S-39. 

* Skinner, Martyn: LtUert to Malaya, ▼ (London 1947, Putnam), pp. 74 and 76. 
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death-birth. A liberating purgatory had been desired by compasuonate 
Buddhist hearts as wistmUy as by their Christian counterparts; but the 
immortality from which Buddhist arhats sought liberation was not just 
an immort^ty in Hell; it was immortality itself—against which the arhat 
would consistently repine even if it were the immortality of Heaven. 
Can Man release himself from immortality, as the Buddha believed and 
taught, by dissolving Karma into NirvSna ? Nirv^a resembles its oppo¬ 
site, the quintessence of personality, in being indifferent to Space and 
Time, but this not through rising above them into communion with the 
personality of God, but through sinking below them into the abyss of 
Subconsciousness. Supposing that NirvSna were attainable by the 
Buddha’s prescription, would the attainment of it be the highest good 
for Man or the worst catastrophe ? 

The answer to this last question would depend on whether it were felt 
that a retention of Consciousness was worth its price of pain, or were felt 
that a release from pain was worth its price of oblivion. Was the Wheel 
of Existence merely an infernal machine for tormenting Ixion by revolu¬ 
tions that were vain repetitions ? Or was it the wheel of a chariot of fire 
on which a human being might ascend to Heaven if he could bear the 
ordeal ? The choice between alternative answers would turn on whether 
the Ultimate Reality was, or was not, believed to be a personal Living 
God. One answer had been given by Judaism, the other by an Indie 
school of philosophy; and so sharp a contradiction on a point of such 
supreme importance might have cleft an unbridgeable schism between 
the Judaic and the Indie pair of higher religions, if Hinduism and the 
MahiySna had not crossed the gulf, on their own initiative, to the Mus- 
lim-Christian side in defiance of their own philosophical fimt principles. 



VII. C (ii) (a), ANNEX 

THE PREHISTORIC BACKGROUND TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE HIGHER RELIGIONS 

In the present Part of this Study we have been investigating the histori¬ 
cal role of the higher religions, and we have seen that their epiphany had 
been a very recent event on the Time-scale of History that had been 
revealed by the discoveries of Modem Western geologists and astrono¬ 
mers.* This stage of Mankind’s religious experience was the latest chap¬ 
ter of what must have been a very long story. Were any of the previous 
ch^ters accessible to latter-day Western students of History ? 

The Hebrew tradition that had been inherited by the higher religions 
of Judaic origin gave an account of Man’s religious history that purported 
to carry the story right back to the origins of me Human Race. According 
to this account 'the Call of Abraham', with which the history of the 
Judaistic higher religions opened, had not created a relation between 
God and Man that had never existed before; it had re-created a relation 
that bad once existed between God and Abraham’s forefather, the first 
man Adam, but had been broken by Adam’s fall. On this view the genesis 
of the higher religions presented itself as a 'palingenesis’: a rebirth of 
something old which might also be the birth of something new.* In the 
Pauline Christian version of the Jewish plot of the drama of Man’s 
spiritual history ‘it is written: The first man Adam was made a living 
soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.’* 

When a Modem Western Rationalism had asserted its independence 
of the Christian tradition, one of its first acts had been to reject, as a 
figment of imagination, this picture of an original communion between 
Primitive Man and a One True God. The existence of the God of Abra¬ 
ham, Moses, and Jesus was held to be an illusion, and the belief that 
this illusion had already captivated Primitive Man was held to be an ana¬ 
chronism. The adherents of the higher religions, it was suggested, had 
sought to lend authority to a theological invention of their own by naively 
presenting it as being the revival of a primordial revelation; but, in the 
higher critic's eye, ^s hypothesis of a primitive monotheism was as 
unsubstantial as it was facile; for, while the Modem Western scholar 
would not doubt that Primitive Man’s theological ideas, if he had any, 
were illusory, he would consider it impossible to ascertain which of the 
innumerable illusions lying in wait for Primitive Man was the one into 
which he had happened to fall in the first flight of his infantile fancy. This 
archaic Modem Western scepticism bad b^ shaken by the subsequent 
progress of anthropological research. By the time of writing, some light 
had been thrown on Pnmitive Man’s religion by a study of ^e religion of 
the least sophisticated human societies s^ surviving. This evidence had 
to be used with great caution, since neither the facts nor the inferences 

' See pp. 4sa-4, above. 

» See V. V. 27, n. a, and V. vi. 171-3. 


i I Cor. XV. 45. 
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to be drawn from them were by any means beyond dispute. Yet, as far as 
the evidence went, it did not conflict with the Hebrew legend and seemed, 
indeed, to bear it out 

The evidence up to date indicated two things: that there was a re¬ 
markable measure of uniformity in the practices and beliefs of the least 
sophisticated surviving societies, and that this distinctive common ele¬ 
ment in their religion was spiritually higher (in terms of the spiritual 
standards of the higher religions) than the religion of other uncivilized 
societies that were the superiors of these unsophisticated peoples in 
technology and in social organization. 

The measure of uniformity was remarkable because, at the time when 
the evidence was collected by Modem Western anthropologists, the 
unsophisticated peoples were scattered, far apart from one another, over 
the face of the Earth, in holes and comers that had been left to them by 
materially more efficient competitors who had been driving them from 
pillar to post. If ever there had been a time when these societies had been 
in geographical contact with one another, that contact must have been 
broken several thousand, and perhaps several hundred thousand, 
years ago. Therefore the points of likeness between their respective 
religions could not have been the result of any direct borrowings by one 
of these societies from another. They could only have been ffie result 
either of some wave of cultural influence, radiating from one or more of 
the dviUzations, which had reached and affected all these unsophisticated 
societies alike* at dates subsequent to their dispersion, or else of some 
primitive cultural heritage, once common to all Mankind, which each 
of the unsophisticated sodeti^ had sluggishly or simple-mindedly re¬ 
tained for itself after its more enterprising ndghbours had discarded it.* 

As between these two possible explanations, the hypothesis of a rela¬ 
tively recent cultural radiation from an identic extemu source had been 
favoured by Mrs. N. K. Chadwick in an attempt to account for a common 
theme in modem oral literature whose 'distribution ... follows a great 
arc on the periphery of the Eastern Hemisphere, stretching from the 
Chathams in South Polynesia, round Siberia to Russia, and including the 
mountain masses and backward districts of Central Asia’.* The alterna¬ 
tive hypothesis of isolated local survivals of an original common human 
herit^e had been favoured by Father W. Schmidt as the explanation of 
a similar common theme in the religion of societies of a still less sophis¬ 
ticated and even more widely scattered stratum: the Pygmies and 
Pygmoids in the mountains and forests of the extreme South and South- 
East of Asia and the adjacent islands; the Blackfellows in the extreme 
South-East of Australia and their neighbours the Tasmanians; the 
Negrillos in the impenetrable primeval forest of Tropical Africa and the 
Bushmen in the Kalahari Desert; the Samoyeds, Kamchadals, Koryaks, 

» Se« II. L 187 tnd V. r. 197. 

* *^eM trib«t have, appar«nU)r, oever depened from the original ttate in which 
Man ii Mntained by Nature aa an animal ia contained bv the law of iu apeciea .. . and 
. . . their attitude towarda the ao-ealled boooa of Ci^iliaadon ia uatuUy that of polite 
but adamant refusal' (Baynes, H. G.: Mythology of tht Soul (London 1940, Bailee, 
Tindall, & Cox: 1949, Methuen), 350-3). 

• Chadwick, N. K-: Pottry oaid Propn^ (Cambridge 194a, Univeraity Press), p. 94; 
ep. pp. xiv-xvi. 
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and Ainu in Northern Asia; the Algonkins in the extreme North>£ast of 
North America and on the prairies; the Californian Indians in the narrovr 
comer of the west coast of North America between the Rocky Moimtains 
and the Sea; and the denizens of Tierra del Fuego, the bleak antarctic 
tip of South America.* 

‘No later culture can boast of a distribution which encircles the whole 
Earth so completely. But, if it is clear that, wherever remnants of the 
primitive peoples are still discoverable over this huge area, they show 
belief in a Supreme Being, then it is likewise manifest that such a belief 
is an essential property of this, the most ancient of htiman cultures, 
which must have been deeply and strongly rooted in it at the very dawn 
of Time, before the individual groups had separated from one another.’* 

It will be seen that the difference between Father Schmidt’s and 
Mrs. Chadwick’s explanation of the presence of a common theme in 
the cultures of unsophisticated peoples whose latter-day habitats were 
widely scattered was not an irreconcilable one; for, though Mrs. Chad¬ 
wick warns us ‘to abandon the assumption that the culture of the most 
backw'ard communities of the present day bears any relationship to that 
of truly “primitive” or Early Man’,* she agrees with Father Schmidt in 
finding that ‘the farther back we can carry our researches, the higher the 
culture becomes and the more the immediate sources of these cultures 
tend to converge’ and it is evident that, while this might be because the 
spiritually higher features in the cultures of the unso^sticated peoples 
had a common origin in influences recently radiated by the ci>'ilmtions, 
these common features might have an alternative origin in a common 
heritage which the unsophisticated societies had retained from the dawn 
of human history. Whatever the source of this unsophisticated culture 
might be, our two Modem Western authorities concur in esteeming it 
to be a spiritual treasure of great price. 

‘In Asia, in Polynesia, even in Africa,’ Mrs. Chadwick testifies, ’Man’s 
chief intellectual pre-occupations and speculations are with spiritual 
adventure.... These spiritual adventures are the journeys which we take 
in our minds into the past, the hidden or distant present, and the future. 
The lonely pioneering of the Soul in these spheres and the defeat or 
success of its quest forms the principal theme in the oral literature of 
the Old World. . . . 

'The more immediate objects of these journeys arc many and various... 
But undoubtedly everywhere the principal motifs are the rescue of souls 
from hostile spirits and the securing of the water of life and the herb of 
healing. Directly or indirectly the quest for immortality is the most 
outstanding motif both in Asia and in Polynesia. . . . 

This quest of immortality, the effort of men and women to master 
matter by spirit, is the chief intellectual pre-occupation of the men and 
women outside the sphere of Civilisation to-day.’* 

> Schmidt, Father W.: Th» Orifin and Groath of Riligion, Engliah tnxuUdoD by 
Ro«^ H. J. (Loxvdon 1931, Methuen), pp. 252-3. 

* Schirudt, op. dt., pp. 360-t. Cp. Baynea, ep. dt., pp. 350-2 and 457-8. 

* Chadwick, <». dt, p. xv. The aame point baa been mada in the present Study, 
II. i. 185-7 and V. V. 197. 

* Chadwick, cp. dt, lec. dt 

* Chadwick, op. dt, pp. 91-94. 
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From this spectacle of contemporary Man’s still unfaded intimations 
of immortality in the least unchildlike of the living human societies, 
Father Schmidt draws an inference—in which Mrs. Chadwick would 
perhaps hesitate to follow him—regarding the spiritual activities of 
Primeval Mankind. 

'Primaeval Man was far from being [a] sluggish dreamer . . . standing 
in stupid astonishment and fright at the world that was so new to him. 
The pre-historic tools and weapons and those of the ethnologically 
oldest peoples of to^ay are alone enough to show that he was a vigorous 
and daring man of action. ... He grasped the conception of cause and 
effect, and then adapted that to the relationship of means to end. His 
means, to efTect the ends he desired, were his tools, which he invented 
and u^. Now all this sufficed to lead him to a real religion, to the 
recognition of a supreme Personal Being; for he was able to apply these 
same mental powers to the contemplation of the Universe as a whole.’* 

Father Schmidt’s inference reinstates, in terms of a Modem Western 
science, the picture of the spiritual condition of Primeval Man that is 
presented in mythological terms in the Book of Genesis. Supposing that 
we entertain Father Schmidt’s thesis provisionally for the sake of the 
argument, shall we find the rest of the spiritual drama working out ‘in 
modem dress’ on the lines of the Biblical plot? Are there explanations, 
in our sophisticated terms, of Primeval Man’s fall from a state of inno¬ 
cence and of Fallen Man’s access to redemption through the grace of 
God? Perhaps the most promising approach to these questions will be 
to apply to the history of Primitive Man an empirically attested ‘law’ of 
the working of Human Nature which has already served us as a key to an 
understanding of the history of Man in process of Civilization. 

In the history of Western Man we have seen that a rise in spiritual 
standards thanks to the influence of a higher religion can incidentally 
produce a consequent rise in material well-being, and that this incident^ 
mundane effect of spiritual progress exposes Man to a temptation to 
which he readily succumbs. The material harvest of spiritual travail is 
apt to divert Man's energies from spiritual into material channels; and 
thus a spiritual regression may be the result of a material advance which 
a previous spiritual advance has brought in its train.^ Conversely, in the 
histories of civilizations which had broken down and disintegrated 
through transferring their treasure from the Commonwealth of God to 
the Commonwealth of Swine, we have seen that Man’s disillusioning 
experience of losing his life through setting his heart upon saving it had 
opened Man’s eyes to the vanity of This World and ripened his ears to 
God’s word, which had been uttered to him at this stage through higher 
religions.^ Both the need and the opportunity for the epiphany of the 
higher religions had sprung from the failures of Fallen Man’s mundane 
dvUizations of the first and second generations, and Man’s subsequent 
abandonment of his allegiance to a saving higher religion in order to go 
a whoring after a mundane civilization of the third generation wore me 

* Schmidt, op. dc.. pp. 135-6. 

* Sm pp. 546-8, *bove. 

* Sm pp. 435, 551-1, tnd 701-3, tbove. 
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aspect of a second Fall. Did this fall of a Sophisticated Man throw light 
on a Primeval Man's fall and its sequel? 

The history of Primitive Man could be tentatively reconstructed on 
the analogy of the history of Man in Australia since the advent there of 
the pioneers of a Western way of life. Primeval Man's state on the morrow 
of his becoming human could be inferred from the state in which the 
first White settlers in Australia had found their Black predecessors. 

These Black People were intimately related to the land over which 
they roamed. In its sacred places were the spirits of their ancestors and 
the ancient heroes of their myths. Their own spirits lived in it before 
they were bom. Even the anir^s and birds and fruits of the Earth had 
their spirita also, and a close afhnity was maintained with this spirit 
world by long-established sacred rites and ceremonies. Spirits, land, and 
people were one close-knit conununity, and each needed the other for 
life to be possible and complete.’’ 

These unsophisticated souls had hardly been tempted to throw over 
their unselfconscious communion with God in order to worship their 
own achievements; for, when their Modem Western destroyers broke in 
upon them at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, the Australian Blackfeltows, in their hitherto secluded 
comer of the World, were still living in the Palaeolithic Age. Their 
domicile at this date testifies, however, that, in thus still remaining in a 
relative state of innocent inefficiency, they had been exceptions to the 
general run of Mankind. Long before the Westerners’ violation of the 
Blackfellows’ ultimate sanctuary, other societies had already out¬ 
stripped the Blackfellows in material achievement sufficiently far to have 
driven them, by stages, into the precarious asylum where a globe- 
encompassing Western Civilization eventually hunted them down and 
finished them off. 

‘The Black Man . . . was controlled by Nature. He functioned as a 
part of it. He dared not disturb it. It lived in him. The Civilised Man, 
on the other hand, set out to exploit Nature. . . . The Australian version 
of the Garden of Eden in which the Black Man lived naked and unashamed 
had no appeal to the White. The White Man had eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge and had changed completely his attitude to ffie World of 
Nature and of Man. As he clothed and adorned his body with the 
garments of Civilisation, he unclothed his mind and will of all customary 
restraints and sacred sanctions. At length the will to power in Man stood 
forth naked and unashamed. . . . More and more he freed himself from 
all guidance from Nature until, in an illusion of freedom, he Stood over 
against Nature, using it for his purposes and subduing it to his will. 
This led to the point where Civilised Man no longer meets God at all 
on the ground of Nature. God is ignored: Civilised Man is confident that 
"he has no need of that hypothesis." This, in effect, makes Man his own 
God.’» 

This regress-in-progress of a Modem Western Man is a repetition of the 
story of tl^ Western Man’s forerunners, the majority of Mankind, who, 

■ Burfmtnn, Biibop E. H.: The Chsirch'e Enccumer with Civilitaiion (London 1948, 
Lonfmtnt), p. 8. 

* Burgmnnn, op. cit., pp. 16 and 15. 
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for good or evil, had left the Blackfellows behind in embarking on the 
course of material achievement that was to culminate in the rises—and 
falls—of civilizations. Modem Westemarchaeological research had redis- 
covered an early sign of the times in the replacement of a Palaeolithic 
Man, cultivating a gift for expressing himself in Visual Art without being 
ambitious to improve upon his rudimentary tools, by an aesthetically 
insensitive Neohthic Man’ producing a crop of revolutionary technic^ 
inventions which had not only been epoch-making in their day but had 
not been surpassed in importance by any subsequent material achieve¬ 
ments of Neolithic Man’s successors up to date.* In view of the affinity 
between the aesthetic and the religious faculty of the Human Psyche,* 
we might expect this impoverishment of Man’s aesthetic life, which was 
the price of the Neolithic teclmological revolution, to be found associated 
with a religious regression; and this expectation is borne cut—if we 
accept Father Schmidt’s divination of the former religion of Primeval 
Man from the present religion of the least sophisticated and efficient of 
the extant human societies—by the contrast between the relatively 
aetherial spiritual activities, beliefs, and aspirations of these ‘backward’ 
peoples, as described by Father Schmidt and Mrs. Chadwick, and the 
crass paganism of societies that had forged far ahead of them in the race 
for wealth and power. 

In another context* we have noticed Man’s proneness to abandon the 
worship of God for the worship of some work of God which Man has 
newly discovered or newly mastered. In the work from which we have 
been quoting, Father Schmidt has laid bare, with a master’s hand, the 
inner relation between divers forms of material achievement and the 
forms of idolatry that in his day were to be found in association with each 
of them in living societies which, by mundane standards, had raised 
themselves high above the level of the ‘backward’ worshippers of a 
Supreme Being. In this place it would be superfluous to recapitulate 
Father Schmidt's survey, but we may notice, in passing, the principal 
directions that these religious aberrations proved to have taken. In the 
rank jungle-growth of idolatry we can distinguish two main types. When 
Man be^s to gain control over his non-human environment, he takes 
to worshipping fellow creatures that he has harnessed for his own im¬ 
mediate service, especially for supplying himself with food. The hunter’s 
worship of his game breeds totemism; the husbandman’s worship of his 
crop breeds the religion of the tvuxvros 8cufui;v.* As Man gains in know¬ 
ledge, he begi^ to worship more remote, pervasive, and abstract forces 
of Nature which appear to him to exercise an ultimate control over the 
creatures that can be directly harnessed to Man’s service; and these 
path-finding hypotheses—correct or erroneous—of the burgeoning 
Sdentiiic Nlind breed worships of a Weather, a Nile, and a Sun that mani- 
fesdy decide the fortunes of the pastures and the fields, and a worship 
of stars whose courses apparently determine the course of terrestrial 
events. These idolatrous cults of cosmic forces are intellectually sophis- 


' Sec III, iu, t6o, ind pp. 704-5, above. 

1 See VIl. A (itt) (0), Annex I, pp. 701-11, above. 
* On pp. 460-4, above. 


* See III. iii. 158-9. 

* See III. iii. 356-9. 
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ticated versions of a primitive idolatrous worship of particular non¬ 
human creatures; but» as Man gains in power, he transfers his devotion 
to a different, and a more sinister, idol when he begins to worship the 
collective organisation of human activities through which he mobilizes 
his Science and Technology for the subjugation of the Material Universe. 
The original style of Man’s corporate self-worship is parochial: he begins 
by worshipping a personification of his tribe (Atli£n£ PoliOchus or 
Fortuna Praenestina) and the genii of his household (the Hebrew Tera- 
phim and the Latin Lares et Penates). I'he ultimate style is oecumeni¬ 
cal: he ends by worshipping a mundane human saviour with the sword’ 
who is the god incarnate of a universal state. 

These two t>'pes of idolatry that are spiritual by-products of Man's 
mundane success both have the same inauspicious effect of putting Man 
out of communion with the One True God by diverting Man’s devotion 
from the Creator to the creature and screening the Beatific Vision be¬ 
hind an idolized creation;’ and the short history of Man’s mundane 
progress up to date had already shown, a number of times over, that the 
demoralizing spiritual effect of this idolatry was Man's Achilles' Heel. 
If Man’s progress in technology, science, and social organization accoun¬ 
ted for the geneses and growths of civilizations, his concomitant spiritual 
infirmity accounted for their breakdowns and disintegrations; and, if 
this had been the end of the story, human life on Eat^ would indeed 
have been 'nasty, brutish and short’.* Happily for Man, God’s providence 
had offered him grace to find a cure for his spiritual sickness in the very 
direness of its consequences and to re-enter, as a spiritual adtilt, schooled 
by the creative experience of suffering, into a communion with his Maker 
which he had once enjoyed as a spiritual child in the primeval chapter of 
the history of the Human Race. In the higher religions that had sprung 
from the civilizations’ catastrophes, Man had been re-endowed with the 
spiritual treasure that he had possessed (if Father Schmidt’s thesis w'as 
the truth) in the days of his primeval inefficiency and had then jettisoned 
in his self-centred scramble up the treacherous ladder of material 
progress. 

If this interpretation of the historical background of the higher reli¬ 
gions commended itself, it suggested two reflections: the Devil had lost 
one throw in his perennial wager with God,* but the Devil had not so 
lost heart as to have given up the game. 

The Devil’s defeat in a round which had opened with the fall of Pri- 


• See V. vi. r78-ai3. 

> Mr. Martin Wight notea: 'Theae types of idolatry have a corresponderice with the 
three covenanta of the Judaic-Chriatian tradition, (i) Naturc-vrorihip correspond! with 
the covenant with Noah, which aurvived in ita pure end priatine form to greet Abraham 
in the peraon of Melchtaedek the prieat-king offering oread and wine (Gen. xiv. 18), 
but whose corruption and pervertion was seen in the Cenaanitiah idolatry which the 
Propheta of larau cpmbait^ and in the paganism which St. Paul denourrm in Rom. 
i. 31—25. (ii) Parochial corporate aelf-worthip corresponds with the betrayal and denial 
of the covenant with Abraham, which had conferred a particular destiny and rcapon- 
aibility on the archetype of all choaen pMples. (iii) Oecumenical corporate sclf-worthip 
corresponds with the Vetrayal arvd deitial of the wial covenant with the Human Race, 
revealed by Christ and sealed by Hit body and blood. This third typ« of idolatry cor- 
retponda, then, theologically to the New Teatament doctrine of Anachriat.’ 

* Hobbes, Thomas: Ltviathm, Part I, chap. 13. * See 11 . L 271-99- 
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meval Man and had ended in the epiphany of the higher religions was 
attested by the difference in spiritual stature between the Innocent and 
the Saint. The saintly soul that w'as the spiritual flower of the higher 
religions was not, perhaps, in doser communion with God than the 
innocent soul that, on Father Schmidt’s hypothesis, had been the spirit 
tual flower of the primeval dispensation; but, if Christianity was right 
in holding that a spiritually creative suffering was a human experience in 
which God Himself had participated in virtue of His incarnation,* then 
the Saint’s communion with God, though no closer than the Innocent’s, 
was nevertheless a communion on less unequal terms; and, if in this 
sense sainthood was the higher form of spiritual attainment, the Devil’s 
defeat in this round was registered in the reflection that the mortified 
idolater could never have b^n transflgured into a saint who was a more 
enlightened and effective servant of God than the Innocent if that 
primeval worshipper of the One True God had not lost his innocence 
through lapsing into idolatry. 

'All spiritual knowledge “goes in circles”, that is to say that it has to 
do with re>birth, which is itself a return to the beginning on a different 
psychic level.’* 

The measure of the Devil’s defeat in this particular encounter with 
God was given by the fact that the higher religions had not only 
brought it within Man’s reach to re-enter into communion with God on 
a higher spiritual level than any that had been accessible to Man in his 
days of innocence; the higher religions had even spoiled the Egyptians 
by gleaning a harvest from the jungle-growth of Man’s idolatrous days 
of ignorance.^ Yet we have also to recognize and take to heart the no less 
ma^est fact that the severity of these reverses had not driven the Devil 
to withdraw from the field. At the time of writing, the living higher 
religions were being challenged by insurrections of civilizations of a 
third generation wUch had armed themselves for revolt by evoking 
potent ideas and institutions from the graves of their dead pagan pre¬ 
decessors.^ A fresh advance, of unprecedented swiftness and perhaps 
imprecedented vigour, in Man’s mastery of the Material Universe had 
laiinched idolatry on the war-path again; and, in this formidable re¬ 
crudescence of a once transcended error, Man’s corporate self-worship, 
which was the more pernicious of the two main lines of religious aber¬ 
ration, now had the whole field to itself. 

The other type of idolatry, in which Nature had been substituted for 

’ A ChrictUn theoloaian might object to tfaii attempt at a itatcment of the Christian 
belief on thia point on the ground that God does not have cxperiencea because ia 
Being, whereas experience signifies a process of becoming. Vet the same theologian 
must hold that the Christ 'wlw suffered’ was ’perfect God and perfect man . . . who, 
although He be God and man, yet He is not two, but one Christ’: and, on these BKmistea, 
it is hard for a layman to see bow a theologian could assert, without taking, tn the act, 
either a Neatorian or a Eutychian departure from the line of CathoUc Christian 
orthodoxy, that God had not participated in the human experience of suffering when, 
in the exercise of His almighri power, He had chosen to b^me incarnate. 

* Layard, J.: Tht Lady oj tht Hare; A Study oftht HtoUnf Power of Drtattu (X-onion 
1944, Faber), p. 185. 

* For the |»agan praeparatio evai^eUca, ace pp. 457-60, above. 

* Sec pp. 539-41, above, and X. u, pauim. 
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God, had borne a fearful crop of wickedness and benightedness in its 
time; but its rei^ had been transitory; for Man’s progress in the 
mastery of his environment, which had first brought this type of idolatry 
into existence, had subsequently swept it out of existence again. A 
natural phenomenon that Man has deified on an impulse of wonder and 
gratitude, when he has first succeeded in coaxing it into performing some 
highly valued service, cannot retain its divinity m his clearer-seeing eyes 
after it has been thoroughly broken in and domesticated by successive 
advances in Technology; and the vaster and more elusive forMS of 
Nature that even a latter-day Western Man could hardly aspire to 
manipulate by his technological *know-how’ had likewise forfeited their 
illusory divinity as they had become intelligible to Man’s scientific 
understanding. In the darkness before the dawn of the higher religions, 
Paganism had culminated in the worship, not of the com-g^ or 
the sun-god, but of the man-god Caesar—the incarnate symbol of 
Man’s terrible collective power—and the transformation of Nature 
from an object of worship into an object of exploitation and investi¬ 
gation had left Man facing the single question: 'Which is God? God 
or Man?* 

The message of the higher religions had been that Man, like Nature, 
is not God but is God’s creature; and this message had won Man’s ear 
at the moment when the collapse of a man-made mundane civilization 
had been demonstrating to Man the limitations of his power through 
the first-hand evidence of a painful and humbling experience. But this 
lesson was readily forgotten when the mundane welfare that was a 
by-product of spiritual regeneration tempted the Heirs of the Promise 
to reinvest their treasure in This World. In the second Fall of Man there 
had been no recurrence of Nature-worship, but, for this very reason, a 
recurrent Man-worship, unchecked and unbalanced, this time, by the 
claims of any competing idols, was now raging in men’s souls with an 
unprecedented virulence.* The Neo-Pagan man-worshipper believed 
Man to be, not Nature’s co-divinity, but Nature’s lord the One True 
God, and, being in this degree more impious than his pristine pagan 
forerunner, he was in the same degree more lonely—in a loneliness which 
aggravated itself by driving him into an ever more frantic pursuit of the 
idolatry that was the cause of it. 

'Wandering, as they are, in the wilderness of distracted minds, . . . 
people everywhere feci insecure. They are no longer rooted anywhere. 
There is intense and widespread loneliness,... [smd] they seek comrade¬ 
ship anywhere at any price. The day of the tribe returns. . . . Man is 
seeking for some strong tribal body, with its tribal leader, to relieve him 
of the responsibility of making personal decisions . . . and the modem 
tribe is larger than in the days of old. Now it can be a nadon, or the 
people of a continent, or of continents. In the Western World it represents 
the retreat of a people who have lost the guidance and support of a higher 
faith. This emotional regression is a very serious matter in a highly 
rationalised and artificial environment’* 

* The reeurgence of CaeMr-worahip io the Orthodox ChrUtian and Western worlds 
hss been touched upon on pp. 439-40 and 537-9, above. 

s fiurgmann, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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In this Neo-Pagan worship of a collective Humanity, the higher 
religions were being confront with a repetition of the challenge to 
which they had responded victoriously in the first chapter of their his¬ 
tory; and the struggle upon which they were entering in a twentieth- 
century Westernizing World.threatened to be a sharper ordeal than any 
to which they had ever before been subjected. 
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Table II. Philosophies 


Cix)UizatioH 

Pt^osophy 

Egyptian 

Atonism (abortive) 

A^ean 

Vitacochaism (abortive) 

Sinic 

Confuctanism 

Moism 

Taoism 

Syriac 

2>er\'anism (abortive) 

Indie , 

1 

Hinayanian Buddhism 
Jainism 

Western 1 

Cartesianism 

Hegelianism* 

Helienic 

Platonism 

Stoidsm 

Epicureanism 

Pyrrhooism 

Babykinic 

Astrology 


* Hegelianism confined tothefieldofsocialaffairs « 
Marxism; Marxism transplanted from the Western 
World to Russia » Leninlam. 
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Table III. Higher Religions 


Cmiixation 

Higher Reltgion 

Source of Inspiration 

Sumeric 

TammuZ'Wo rship 

indigenous 

Egyptitc 

Osiris* worship 

alien f?] (Sumeric TH) 

Sinic 

The Mahiyina 

alien (Indo*Helleno*Syri8c) 


Neotaoism 

indigenous but imltatiTe (of 



the Mahiyina) 

Indie 

Hinduism 

indigenous 

Syriac 

Islam 

indigenous 

Hellenic 

Christianity 

alien fSyriac) 


Mithraism 

alien (Syriac) 


Manichaeism 

alien (Syriac) 


The Mahlyina 

alien (Indie) 


Isis-wonhip 

Cybele-worship 

Neoplatonism 

alien (Egyptiac) 
alien (Hittite) 

indigenous {ci-devant philo* 
aophy) 

alien (Syriac) 

Babylonic 

Judaism 

Zoroastrianism 

alien (Syriac) 

Western 

Bahaism 

alien (Iranic) 


The Ahmadlyah 

alien (Inmic) 

Orthodox Christian 

Imimi Shi'ism 

alien (Iranic) 

(main body) 

Bedreddinism 

! semi-alien (Iranic tinctuie) 

Orthodox Christian 

Sectarianism 

indigenous 

(in Russia) 

Kevivalist Frotestantism 

alien (Western) 

Far Eastern 

Catholicism 

alien (Western) 

(main body) 

T'aip’ing 

semi-alien (Western tiocture) 

Far Eastern 

Jddo 

semi-alien (hrom Far Eastern, 

(in Japan) 

main body) 


Jddo Shinshd 

indigenous (from Jddo) 


Nichireniam 

indigenous 


ZrOl 

semi-alien (from Far Eastern, 



main body) 

Hindu 

Kabirism and Sikhism 

semi-alien (Islamic tincture) 


Brahmd Samij 

semi-alien (Western tincture) 
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Table VIII. A Diagram to iUustrate the Relation betioeen Higher 
Religions and Psychological Types 


HEAVEN 



The Olgeclwes of Dhers Historic Wcitanschauungen 

Heaven ia the objective of a Zoroastnan-Jev.*i8h>Mus]im>Christian 
Wehansehauur^. 

Nirvina U the objective of an Indie and an Hellenic Weltanschauung. 
The City of Swine is the objective of a Materialist Weltanschawwg. 
Hell is the objective of a Sataniat Weltanschauung. 


NIRVANA 




Table IV, Primitive Societies, CivilizationSy Higher Religions 

(in serial order) 

I. PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

2 . PRIMARY CIVILIZATIONS 

(all derived diiect from primitive societies) 

Egyptiac Andean Mayan Sumeric Indus Culture Minoan Shang Culture 

' RUDIMENTARY HIGHER RELIGIONS 

(created, adapted, or adopted by internal proletariats of primary chriltzations) 

Tfu Worship of Osiris astd Ids The Worship of Totianuz and Ithlar 

(? adopted by the internal proleuuiat of (? created by the internal proletariat of the 

the Egyptiac Civilization from the internal Sumeric Civilization) 

proletariat of the Sumeric) 


3. SECONDARY CIVILIZATIONS 

(derived from the primary civilizations) 


(a) through dieir dominant minorities 


(6) dirough their external proletariats 


Yucatec 
(from Mayan) 


Babylonic 
(from Sumeric) 


Mexic Abortive Firat Syriac Hittite 
(from Mayan) (from Sumeric) 


Indie 


Syriac Hellenic 


(from Indus (from Minoan) 
Culture) 


Stnic 

(from Shang 
Culture) 


4, HIGHER RELIGIONS 


(created, adapted, or adopted by internal proletariats of secondary civilizations) 


Judaism Zoroasiriastism 

Hinduism 

Idam 

/m- 

Worship 

Cybele- 

Worship Mithraism Ckristianity Martiekaeim 

Neoplatenitm 

(created by the 
internal piolecariat 
of the Babylonic 
Civilization) 

(created by the 
internal proletariat 
of the Indie 
CiviUzatioo) 

(created by the 
internal proletariat 
of the Syriac 
Civilization) 

(created by the internal proletariat of the Hellenic 
Civiliution) 

(adapted by the 
Hellenic internal 
proletariat from 
one of the philo¬ 
sophies of the 
Hellenic dominant 
minority) 


5. TERTIARY CIVILIZATIONS 


(derived from secondary civilizations through chrysah's churches constructed by their interns] proletariats) 


The Mahdydna 

(adapted by the 
Hellenic internal 
proletariat from 
one of the philo¬ 
sophies of the 
Iodic dominant 
minority, and 
adopted by the 
Sintc internal 
proletariat) 


Neotooinn 

(adapted by the 
Sink internal 
proletariat from 
one of the phtlo- 
8<^hies of the 
Sinic dominant 
minority) 


Hindu 

(derived from 
Indk through 
HMtiism) 


Iranic Anbic 


(derived from 
Syriac through 
Islam) 


Abortive Far 
Eastern 
Christitn 

(derived from 
Hellenic and 
Syriac throtigh 
Christiamty) 


Orthodox 

Western Orthodox Christian 
Christian Christian in Russia 

(derived from Hellenic through 
CAmtumity) 


Abortive Far 
Western 
Christian 

(derived from 
Hellenic through 
its external pro¬ 
letariat and through 
Christiamty) 


Abortive 

Scandinavian 

(derived frxan 
Hellenic throu^ 
its external pro¬ 
letariat) 


Far Eastern in 

Far Eastern Korea and Japan 

(derived fit»n Sink through the 
Mahdydna) 


Brahsnd 

Kabirism Sikhism Samof 


(created by the internal 
proletariat of the Hindu 
CivilizatioD) 


Baha'ism The Ahmadlyah 


(created by the Iranic wing 
of the internal proletariat 
of the Western Civilizadoc) 


6. SECONDARY HIGHER RELIGIONS 


Bedreddimsm 

(created by the 
iotetnal proletariat 
of the main body 
of the Orthodox 
Christian Civiliza- 
tioo) 


Hussion Orthodox 
Christian Sects 

(created by the 
internal proletariat 
of the ^thodox 
Christian Civilization 
in Russia) 


The T'aip'ing 

(created by the 
internal proletariat 
of the Far Eastern 
Civiliution in 
China) 


Jddo Zen 

(adapted by the 
internal proletariat 
of the Far Eastern 
Civilizatioa in 
Japan from the 
Mahdydna) 


ysdo Hokke (alias 
Shinshi Niehiremsm) 

(created by the 
internal proletariat 
of the Far Eastern 
Civilization in 
Japan) 
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Achaemesian Official Documents 


Same of Country 
and'or People 
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j Probable 
Status oj 
' Coitntry 
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The South-East 
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22 
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The North-East 
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Haraiva 
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BikhtriS 
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Suguda, alias Sugda 
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7 

7 
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Tbe Saks* (HaumavargS) 
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12B. 

15 

14 

26 

The Saks (Tigrakhauds) 

taxpayers 
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xiA. 
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15 
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The Indus Basin 
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17 

16 

12 
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X7 
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19 
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20 

19 
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28 
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Herodotus 






III. 

V. 

VII. 
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Statsu of 

Herodotea 

rt Itinerary 

Field-state 


CotmXries 

Taxation 

of North- 

td Xerxes' 
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or Peoples 

District 

West Roa^ 

f Army 

The Heartland 

Persai [originally including 

imperial 

people 

taxoavers 

.. 

. . 

present 

Outioi (Persiei Yautiyi) and Mykoi {Persiei 

14 


present 

Ma&yi)] 

Agbatana and the rest of Media [and the 

1, 
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present 

Parikanioi and Orthokorybantioi] 

Kaspioi, Pausikai, Pantimathoi. D^itai 


XI 



Sakai, Kaspioi 


15 



Matitooi, Saspeires, Alarodioi 


18 

M. only 

S.. A. only 

1 Sousa and the rest of the country of the 
Kissioi 

bt 

8 
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present 

The South-East 





Thamanaioi (alias Paktyes) and 


14 


Paktyes + 




Kaspioi 
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present 
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present 
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present 
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present 
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Parikamoi and Asiatic Aithiopcs 

>1 

17 
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present 

The North-East 

Parthoi and 
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present 

Khorasmioi [and Sogdoi] and 

bb 
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present 

Areioi 

i 

1 
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present 

Baktrianoi as far as the Aiglai [i.e. implicitly 


1 12 
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Baktrioi 

including the Sogdoi] 


16 



[Sogdoi wrongly transferred from 12 to t6] 
Sakai Amyrgioi (VII. 64), alias Parikanioi 


* * 

present 

Sakai 


to 

, * 




Amyrgioi 

Sakai wearing stiff pointed Kyrbasiai (VII. 


10 


confused 

64), alias Orthokorybantioi 




with Sakai 





Amyrgioi 

The Indus Basin 





{ Gandarioi 


7 

* * 

present 

{ Dadikai 


7 

• « 

present 

1 Apaiytai 


7 

* , 

.. 

Sattagydai 

bb 

7 

•• 

•• 

Indoi 

„ 

20 

• • 

present 

The South-West 





Babylon and the rest of Assyria 


9 


present 

The whole of Phoinikt and the so-called 


5 


present 

Philistine Syria and Cyprus 




Arabioi 

allies 

. , 

* , 

present 

bikI 

taxpayers 

6 


present 

Libyca, KyrAnc, Bark£ 


6 


L. only 

Aithiopes marching with Egypt 

allies 

•• 

•• 

present 

The North-West 





[Paktyikfi and] Annenioi and [the adjoining 
peoples as or as the Blade Sea] 

taxpayers 

13 

A. only 

A- only 

Moskbot, Tibar£noi, Makrdnes, Moesynoi- 
koi. Mires (alias the adjoining peoples [i.e. 
adjoining Armenia] as far as the Black 
Sm) 

KoDchoi, and the adjoining peoples as far as 

bb 

19 [+13] 

■■ 

present 



allies 



K. only 

Mount Kaukosis 




KUikes 

taxpayers 

4 

traversed 

present 

Syrioi (alias Kappadokai, alias Paktyiki), 


3C+13] 

K., Ph. 

present 4 * 

Paphtagooes, Mariandynoi, Asiatic 



o^y 

Licyes 

Thiikes, Phages, Hellespontine Hellenes 



and 

Mariinoi 


Mysoi, Lydoi, Lasonioi, Kabalioi (alias 


2 

Lydoi 

present 

Ktbcircs), Hygennees 



<^y 




/ 

I.,Ai., K.. 

I 6 nes, Asiatic Magnates, Aiolees. Kites, 


X 

Ephesus { 

L., M.. P. 

Lykioi, Milyai, Pamphyloi 



Ddrieea 

Isles 

bb 

•• 

•• 

Islanders 

The inhabitants of Europeas far as Thessaly 

bb 

•• 

•• 

•• 


! Gi-mi-ri, . * Gadirayi, the spelllnR actually found, is perhaps incorrect. « Bah‘lomti O-ra-aS-tu. 

On the mainland is added only in DPc . Yauni takabari in DNa tn the Old Persian I’crsion. 'la*ina-nu wearing shields on their heads' in the Babylonian version. 

* In *DKa’. 











Table \T. .-J Tetitaihe Reconstntction of Darius's Original Dissection of the Achaemenian Empire into Twenty Taxation Districts 

(foUowng the geographical order adopted in the Concordance, Table V, above) 


1 

iVum&er in 

Nundser of 

Herodotus's 

Names of Countries or Peoples 

Location of District 1 

Ne*o Order 

Gazetteer Names of Peoples andjor Countries in HerodoUu't Presentation 

in the Official Lists 


Southern Media: latter>dav Hamad^, Kirminahah, Ispahflo 
Ccoirol hlcdiu; Tabrit. Khamsah, ArdaUn (?)• Qaawin, Caspian Gates 
Xonh*Easiem Media: lower basin of rivers Araa and Kur 
Xorth-\Vestcm Media: portion of ‘Inlq to the north>«ast of tbejabalj 
Hamrin; basins of lakes Unniyah and Van; uppervallcys of rivers Araa, | 
Choroq, Frat (oUas Qilra) Su, Murftd Su; middle >*011^ of Kur (?) J 
KhOxistan, HaktJv’arf'land, LOristln 
Southern Afghanistan, the Dar^it, Kirmiln, L&riatin 

Persian and P^kistJnl Baluchistan 

KhurSoln, Herflt. Setstan, GOrgSn (Astaribid), Western Transcaspia, 
Khwirizm (Khiva) 

Upper basin of River Oxus (Amu Darya) and basin of River Zarafshin, as ] 
far to the north-cast as the southward elbow of River Jaxartes (Syr | 
Dar^), together with Mer\' oasis J 

Oxus Delta and steppes to the north-east of Lower Oxus and astride 
Middle Oxus 

Kibul Ri\'er basin and Xorthem Panjab 

Southern Ponjab, Mulrin, Bahawalpur, Sind 

‘Iraq as far to the north-east as the Jabal Hamrin 

Mesopotamia (the Jazirah), Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, Cyprus 

Egypt and Cyrenaica 

Upper Tigris basin and north-west comer of Euphrates basin 
Eutem section of Black Sea seaboard of Anatolia 

Northern and Central Anatolia, extending as far to the north-west as the') 
Aiutolian shores of the Bosphorxts, Sea of Marmara, and Dardanelles, 1 
as far to the soudt-west as headwattrs of the River Maesnder, and [ 
as far to the south-east as Lycaonia J 

South-Western Anatolia, excluding the seaboard 
The western and south-western seaboard of Anatolia 


The Aegean Archipelago (intended to expand over maritime transmarine 
Hellas, as for to the west ss Magna Graeda and Sicily) 

Thrace, the Marius bosin and the Lower Danube basin 
Macedonia (intended to expand over Conrinental European Greece) 


8 

* 4+*3 

17 


ia+i6 


6 

13 

19+13 


‘Agbatana and the rest of hledia’ 

Kaspioi, Pausikat, Pantimathoi, Dardtai 
Saku, Kaspioi 

Matifinoi, Saspeirea, Alarodioi 

‘Sousa and the rest of the country of the Kissioi' 
lliamanaioi (14), a/iat 'the Pact^n country’ (lO, Sagartioi, 
Outiot, Mykoi, diraeinit plant^ in island in Persian Gulf 
Parikanioi and Asiatic Aithiopes 
Parthoi, Areioi, Sarangai (14), Khorasmioi 


‘the Baktrianoi os for as the Aiglai’ [implidtly induding the 
Sogdoi 06 )] 

Orth^orybantioi 

Gandarioi, Dadikai, AparytaJ, Sattagydai 
Indoi 

‘Babylon and the rest of Asayria' 

‘The Whole of Phoinik< and the so-called Philistine Syria and 
Cyprua’ 

Egypt, Libya, Kyr&nt, BaikA — 

Afmenioi 

Motkhoi, Tibarteoi, Makidna, Mossmoikoi, MArea, oHut 
‘the adjoining peoples as for as the Black Sea’ (rs) 

( Syrioi, aluu ‘the Pactyan country’ ^13) [i.e. Kappadokid], 
Paphlagona, Mariandynoi, Asiatic Thrlkea, Phryges, 
H^espontine Hellenes 

Myaoi, Lydoi, Laaonioi, Kabalioi, aliat KabAlea, I^genees 
Idnes, Asiatic Magnates, Aiolees, Kira, Asiatic Ddriees, 
Lykiot, Milyai, Pampbyloi 


Districts Subsequently Added 
: I .. I Isles 


‘The inhabitants of Europe as for as Thessaly’ 


Hoja 

I Harahvatii, Aaagaru, Maka 

Parthava, Haraiva, Zrika, Var- 
kiiui, Dahl, Hvirazmii 

Bfikhtrii, Suguda, Margui 

Sakl Tigrakhsudl 

Gldlra, Thatagul 

HiduS 

BibiruS 

I Atfaurf 
Mudriya, Putiyl 

I Arminiya 
I Katpatuka 


^arda 

'The YaunS on the Mainland’, 
KarkS 


I ‘Those in the Sea’, tdias ‘the 
I hatted Yiunl’ 

( 'Those beyond the Sea’, alias 
'the Saka beyond the S^’ 
Skudra 


Countries Externally Associated toith the Achaemenian Empire 

Farghlnah .. 10 Sakai Amyrgioi 

North-western Arabia, touching the south-east comer of the Mediter- .. Arabioi 

ranean Sea and bestriding the Euphrates between Sj-ria and *Irlq 

Nubia and (he Eastern SOdito .. .. Aithiopes marching with Egypt 

Western Transcaucasia .. .. ‘The Kolkhoi, and the adjoining 

Kaukasis* 

South-eastern Anatolia, from the country astride the River Qyzyl Innaq, .. 4 Kilikes 

{ 'ust abox'c its southward elbow, os for to the east as the right bank of the 
iuphrates and as for to the south as Cape Bosit on the coast of Syria 
to the south of the mouth of the Orontes 



10 

Sakai Amyrgioi 

5 lakl Haumavargl 

•• 


Arabioi 

Arabiya 



Aithiopes marching with Egypt 

‘The Kolkhoi, and the adjoining peoples as for as Mount 
Kaukasis* 

Kil&es 

KOia 

•• 

•• 

The Akaufa(iyi 


4 



Table VII. Correspondences between Higher Religions and Psychological Types 



' Predominant 
Religion I Attitude 


Hinduism | Introversion 'I'hlnktng 


Christianity I Extraversion i Feeling 


Extraversion ! Sensation 


Buddhism 1 Intruverrion I Intuition 


Auxiliary 

Faculties 


( Sensation 
Intuition 

( Sensation 
Intuition 
j Thinking 
i Feeling 
j 'Phinking 
I Feeling 


Religious Expression oj 
Unrepressed Psychie 
Elements 


Hindu Ritual 
Hindu Mysticism 

The Eucharist 
Christian Mysticism 
The Sunnoh 
The Shfah 
The HinayJna 
The Mahlj'lna , 


Repressed 

Attitude 


Extraversion 


Introversion 



Feeling 


Thinking 


Introversion ( Intuition 


Extraversion 


Sensation 


Religious Expression of Repressed 
Psychie Elements 


Extraversion has found a limited expreuton in the worship 
of personal epiphanies of an impersonal Ultimate Reality 
(the avatars of Vishnu); feeling has found expression in the 
worshipper’s devotion to the god of his choice {bhedsti). 

' Introversion has found an incomplete expression in the Pro¬ 
testant’s psychological experience of ‘being saved'; thinking 
has found a limit^ expression in Christian theology. 

Introversion has found a limited expression, but intuition hat 
found a full expression, in Islamic Mysticism. 

Extraversion has found expression in the Mahayanisn meta¬ 
morphosis of bodhisattvBs into personal gods; sensation, in 
the fetish worship of relics. 
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